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Preface 


iy ^ Y purpose is to record and contemplate the origin, growth, maturity, 
iVJl and decline of Greek civilization from the oldest reimins of Crete 
and Troy to the coni|uest of Greece by Rome. I wish to see and feci this 
complex culture not only in the subtle and impersonai rhythm of its rise and 
fall, but in the rich variety of its vital elements: its ways of drawing a living 
from the land, and of organizing industry and trade; its experiments with 
monarchy, aristocracy, daiiocracy, dictatorship, and revobrion; its man¬ 
ners and morals, its religious practices and beliefs; its ediicarion of children, 
and its regulation of the sexes and the family; its homes and temples, markets 
and theaters and athletic fields; its poetry and drama, its pabring, sculpture, 
architecture, and music; its sciences and inventions, its supetsddons and 
philosophies. I wish to see and feet these elemeitts not b their theoretical 
and K'holostic isolation, but in their living interplay as the simulcaneous 
movement of one great cuituiai otganism, with a hundred organs and a 
hundred million cells, but with one body and one souL 
Excepdng machber)', there is hardly anything secular b our culture that 
docs not come from Greece, Schools, gymmsjums, arithmetic, gcometiy, 
history, rhetoric, physics, biology, anatomy, hygiene, therapy, cosmetics, 
poetry, music, tragedy, comedy, philosoplty, rheology, agnosticism, skepti¬ 
cism, stoicism, epicnreaiiism, etbes, politics, idealism, pltilamhtopy, cyni¬ 
cism, tyranny, plutocracy, democracy; these are all Greek words for iml- 
tural forms seldom origbaicd, but in many cases hrst maTurt|d for good or 
evil by the abounding energy of the Greeks, Ail the problems that disturb 
us today—the cuttbg down of forests and the erosion of the soil; the eman¬ 
cipation of woman and the llmitarion of the family; the conservatism of the 
established, and the cxpwrimentalism of the unplaced, in morals, musb, and 
government; the comiptions of politics and the perv'cirions of conduct; the 
conflict of reli^on and science, and the weakening of the supernatural sup¬ 
ports of morality; the war of rite classes, the nations, and the conrinents; the 
revobrions of the poor against die ecoitumically powerful rich, and of the 
rich against the politically powerful poor; che snuggle between democracy 
and dictatorship, between individualism and communism, between the Fa^ 
and the YVesr—all these agitated, as if for our instruction, the briUtant and 
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tttrboJent life of ancient Helks. There is nothing in Greek civUixation that 
docs not illuminate our own. 

We siiall try to sec die life of Greece both io the inutual interplay or its 
cultural elements, ami in the immense five-act drama of its rise and falL We 
shall begin with Crete and its lately resurrected civilbration, because appar¬ 
ently from Crete, as well as from Asia, came that prehistoric culture of 
Mv^ae and Tirytvs which slowly transformed the immigrating Achaems 
and the invading Dorians into civilized G recks i and we shall study for a 
moment the virile world of warriors and lovers, pirates and troubadour^ 
that has come down to us on the rushing river of Homer’s verse. We shall 
watch the rise of Sparta and Athens under Lycurgus and Solon, and shall 
trace the colonizing spread of the fertile Creeks through all the isles of the 
Aegean, the coasts of Western Asia and the IJIack lica, of Africa and Italy, 
Sicily, France, and Spain. AVe shaU sec democracy fighting for its life at 
Marathon, stimulated by its victory, urganiring itself under Pericles, and 
flowering into the richest culture in historyi we shall linger with pleasure 
over the spectacle of the luunan mind liberating itself from supETstition, cre¬ 
ating new sciences, rationaliiring medicine, secularizing history, and reach¬ 
ing tmprcccdented peaks in poutiy and drama, philosophy, oratory, history, 
and art} and we slialt record with melancholy the suicidal end of the Golden 
Age in the Peloponnesian War, AVe shall contemplate the gallant effort of 
disordered Athens to recover from the blow of her defearj even her decitne 
will l>e illustriuuij with the genius of Plato and Aristotle, Apdles and 

itclcs, Philip and Demosthenes, Diogenes and Ale vander. Then, in the wake 
of Ale^candcr’s generals, we shall see Greek ctviiiication, too |,>owerful for its 
little peninsula, bursting its narrow bounds, and overflowing again into Asia, 
Afriti and Italy; teaching the cult of the tx>dy and the intellect to the 
mysrical Orient, reviving the glories of Egypr tri Ptolemaic Alesandria, and 
enriching Rhodes with trade and an; developing geometry with Euclid at 
Alexandria and Archimedes at Syracuse; formulating in Zeno and Epicurus 
the most lasting philosophies in history; carving the Aphrodite of Jfe/or, the 
Litocodn, the Victory of Smtothrace, and the Altar of Pergamujn; striving 
and failing to organize its politics into honesty, unity, and peace; smUing 
ever deeper into the chaos of dvnl and class war; evbausrcd in soil and loins 
and spirit; surrenderins to the autocracy, tjuictism, and mysricisni of the 
Orient; and at last almost welcoming those conquering Romans through 
whom dying Greece would bequeath to Europe her scicnas, her philoso¬ 
phies, her letters, and her arts as the living cultural basis of our mixlem 
world. 
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Notes 

ON* rtta USE OF Tim BOOIK 

I. This book, while forming die second part of the author’s Story of CMi- 
zatiffitf has been writien as an indepcntlcnr unit, complete in Itself. Tlie nexr 
volume will probably appear Ici 1943 under the tide of Csffssr ^id Cimrir— 
3 liistory of Roman dvili^rioti and of curly Christianity. 

i. To bring die book into sinallcr compass, reduced typo (like this) has been used 
for technical or rccondire mateHuL Indcntcil paisages in reduced tj pe are quo- 
tadons. 

j. The raised numbers in the text refer to the Notes at the end of the vol¬ 
ume. Hkruses in the numbering of the notes are due to last minute curtall- 
ments. 

4, The chronological table given at the beginning of each pcrit^ b dpigtted 
to free the text as far as possible from minor dates and loyul rDvialnies. All 
dates are b.c, unless otherwise stated or evident. 

The maps at the beginning and the end of die book show nearly all the 
places relerred to in tlic text. The glossary defines all unfamiliar foreign 
words used, except when these art explained where they occur. The starred 
titles in the bibliography may senx as a guide to further reading. Tlic inde.x 
pronounces ancient nutnes. and gives dates of birth and death where known. 

<S. Greek words have licen transiitmted into our alphabet according to the 
rules fonndated by the founjut of HeUniic Studies; certain inconsistencies 
in these rules must be forgiven as concessions to custom j e.g.t Hieroiit but 
PhBo(ij); Hippodojjieia, butHrdkwjndr(e)ia. 

7. In pronouncing Greek w'ords not established in English usage, a should 
Iw sounded as in father, c as In veigb, i as in machine, 0 as in hoJie, n as in 
ftfTte, y like French u or German «, ai' and ei like in aufe, oa as in route, 
r as in Ciir, ebasia. chomt, g as in go, z like dz in adze. 
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Crete 

I, Tim M£DITERRANEA>r 

AS we enter die fnirest of all waters, leaving behind us the Adannc and 
jt\. Gibraltar, we {Kiss at once mto the arena of Greek iiisiory, “Like 
frogs aronnd a pond," Kiid Plato, “we have settled down upon the shores 
of this sea."' Even on these distant coasts the Greeks founded precarious, 
barbarian-bound colonies many centuries before Christ; at Hcmcroscopiiim 
and Ampurus in Spain, at Marseilles and Nice in Fiance, and almost every¬ 
where in southern Italy and Sicily. Greek colonists established prosperous 
towns ar Cyrcnc in northern Africa, and at Nauentds In the delta of the 
Nile; their restles enterprise srirred the islands of the Aegean and the coasts 
of Asia Minor then as in our centUT)'; all along the Dardanelles and the Sea 
of Marmora and the Black Sea they built towns and cities for their far- 
venturing trade. Mainland Greece was but a small part of the ancient Greek 
world. 

Why was it that the second group of historic civilizations took form on 
the Mediterranean, as the first had growm up along the rivers of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and India, as the third would flourish on the Atlantic, and as 
the fourth may appear on tlic shores of the Pacific? Was it the better cJimarc 
of the lands washed by the Mcdiccrrancanr There, then as now,* winter 
rains poiirishcd the earth, and moderate frosts stimulated men; there, almost 
all the year round, one miglic live an open-air life under 3 warm but not 
enervating sun. And ycr the surface of die Mediterranean coasts and islands 
Is nowhere so rich as the alluvial valleys of the Ganges, the Indus, the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, or the Nile; the summer's drongbt may begin too soon or last 
too long; and everywhere a rocky basis lurks tmder the thin crust of the 
dusty eartli. The temperate north and the uopic south are both more fertile 
than these historic lands where padenr peasants, weary of coaxing the soil, 
more and more abandoned dikgc to grow olives and the vine, .^nd at any 
moment, along one or another of a hundred faults, earthquakes might splti 
the ground beneath men’s feet, and frighten them into a fitful piety. Climate 
did not draw civUizarion to Greece; probably it has never made a dviliza- 
rion anywhere. 

J 
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WHiat dmv men into the Aegean was its islands. The islands w'crc bcauci- 
fuli even 2 worried mariner must liave betm moved by the changing colors 
of those shadowed hills that rose like tanples out of the reflecting sea. To¬ 
day there arc lew sights lovelier on the globe; and sailing the Aegean, one 
begins to understand why the men who peopled those coasts and ides came 
to love them almost more tKin life, and, like Socrates, thought exile bitterer 
than death. But further, the mariner was pleased to find that these island 
jewels were strewn in all directions, and at such short Intervals that his sltip, 
whether going between east and west or bettt’cen north and south, would 
never be more than forty miles from land. And since the islands, like the 
mainland ranges, were the niountaintops of a once continuous territory that 
had been gradually submerged by a perrinacious sea,* some welcome peak 
always greeted the outlook’s eye, and served as a beacon to ships tliat Jiad as 
yet no compass to guide them. Again, the movements of wind and water 
conspired to help the sailor reach his goal A strong central current flowed 
from the Black Sea into the Aegean, and countercurrents flowed nonhward 
along the coasts; W’hilc the northeasterly ctesian wmds blew regularly in the 
summer to help back to rhelr southern ports the ships that Iiad gone to fctcli 
grain, fish, and furs from the Euxine &a.* l^ig was rare in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. and the unfailing sunshine so varied the coastal winds that at almost 
anv harbor, from spring to autumn, one might be carried out by a morning, 
and brought back by an evening, breere. 

In these propitious waters the acepnsicive Phoenicians and the amphibious 
Greeks developed the art and science of navigation. Here they built ships 
for the most parr larger or faster, and yet more easily handled, than any 
that had yet sailed the Mediterranean. Slowly, despite pirates and harassing 
unccrtaiiirics, the water routes from Europe and Africa into Asia—ihrmigb 
Cyprus, Sidon, and Tyre, or through the Aegean, and the Black Sca—bccame 
cheaper than the tong land routes, arduous and perilous, rhat had carried so 
much of the commerce of Egypt and the Near E^ast. Trade took new lines, 
multiplied new* popul.trion.s, and created nmv wealth. Egypt, then Meso¬ 
potamia, then Persia withered; Phoenicia deposited an empire of cities along 
the African coast, in Sicily, and in Spain; and Grcecc blossomed like a 
watered rose. 

* TIi£ Grccki ollfid ilic Mcdiitmrtcan Ho Pifnfos, die Ps^sagic pr Rnid, ^nd ciiplKmisd- 
oily wmicd tlic Bkek Sm Wo Ijmmor-dK Sea Kindly to Guests—pcrhjtpN$ it 

^^dcQfned $lbipl fttim tfie umih widi id^Eiic luul A&*mi]ju broad nvet$ ttut fed 

ic aod ibc frequcni misra tfiat reduced its rate of evaporanon* kept the Sea m q higher 
IcTcJ than tin; Meditcmncaii, aneJ a powerful current to ruah tlirough the iwrtrirw 

Bosporus fOit'fatd) ond tht Ilcllcspti^t into the The Sea of Mirmora the 

fVopontij* Before the Sea. 
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il. THE aEOiaOOVERY OF CRETE 

“There is a had caUed Crete, in the midst of the wine-dark sea, a fair, rich 
land, begirt with water; and therein are many men past counting, and ninety 
cities.”' When Homer sang these lines, perhaps in the ninth centuty before 
our era,* Greece had almost forgotten, though the ix>et liad not, that the 
island whose wealth seemed to him even then so great had once been 
wealthier still; that it had held sway with a powerful fleet over most of the 
Aegean and part of mainland Greece; and that it had dcvdojicd, a thousand 
years before the siege of I'roy, one of the most artistic dviliitacions in his¬ 
tory. Probably it was tliis Aegean culturc~as ancient to him as he is to us— 
that Homer recalled when he spoke of a Golden xVge tn which men had 
been more dvilb^ed, and life more refined, iluin in his own disordered time. 

Tlie rediscot ery of that lost civilization is one of the major achievxmcnis 
of modem archeology. 11 ere w.is an Island twenty rimes larger il«n the 
lantest of the Cyclades, pleasant in climate, varied in the products of its 
ficfds and once richly w'oodcd hills, and strategically placed, for trade or 
n-ar, midsvay between Pliocnicia and Italy, betsveen Eg\'pt and Greece. 
Aiistorlc had pointed out how csceilent this situatKin W'as, and how "it had 
enabled Minos to aerjuire the empire of the Aegean.*" But the story of 
Minufi, accepted as fact by all classical wrirci^. was rejected as legend by 
niodcm scholars; and imril sisty years ago it was the custom to suppose, with 
Grotc, that the history of civilization in the Aegean had begun w^irh the 
Dorian invasion, or the Olympic games. Then in A.tx rSyB a Cretan mer¬ 
chant. appropriately named Minos Kalokairinos, unearthed some strange 
antiquities on a hillside south tii Cindi3.t The great Schlicimnu, w'ho had 
but lately resurrected Myeciiae and 'I'roy, visited the rite in iSK6, an¬ 
nounced his conviction that it covered the remains of the ancient Cnossns, 
and opened negotiations with the owmer of the land so that excavations 
might begin at once. But the owner haggled and tried to cheat; and Schlie- 
mann, who had been a merchant before becoming an archeologist, with¬ 
drew in anger, luring a golden chance to add another civilization to history. 
A few yeJits later he died.* 

In ifiyj a British archeologist. Dr. Arthur Evans, bought in Athens a 
number of niilkstoncs from Greek women who h.id w-om them as amulets. 
He was curious aboui the hierogh'pTiics engraved upon them, which no 
scholar could leail. Tracing the stones to Crete, he secured passage thither, 

• All data in th« vriunw »re bx. unlm othMvi.-br sated er obvwDst)' aa 

t The ntodrin capital, noic officially muuicd Itcfacleum. 
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and wandered atraur the island picking up examples of wjjat he believed co 
be ancient Cretan trriting. In 1*195 purchased a part* and in 1900 the re¬ 
mainder, of the site tliat Schliemann and die French School at Athens had 
identified with Cnossus; and in nine weeks of thar spring, digging feverishly 
with one hundred and fifty men, he exhumed the richest treasure of modem 
historical research—the palace of Minos. Nothing yet known from an- 
dtjuity could equal the vasmess of thu: complicated strucnire, to all appear¬ 
ances identical wdth the almost endless Labyrinth so famous in old Greek 
calcs of Minos, Daedalus, Tlieseus, Arbdnc, and the Minotaur. In these and 
other ruins, as if to confirm Evans^ intuition, thousands of seals and cky 
tablets were found, bearing characters like those that liad set him upon the 
trail. The fires that had destroyed the palaces of Cnossus had preserved 
these tablets, whose undeciphered pictograplis and scripts still conceal the 
early stor^* of the .Aegean.* 

Students from many countries now hurried to Crete. While Evans was 
working at Cno!»;us, a group of resolute Italbns—Halbhcix, Pecnier, Savig- 
noni, Paribem-uneartheJ at Hagb Trbda (Holy Trinity) a sarcophagus 
painred with illuminating scenes from Cretan life, and uncovered at Pbaestus 
a palace only less extensive than that of the Cnnssus kings. Meanwhile tu'o 
Americans, Seager and Airs, Hawes, made discoveries at \'’'as!liki, iMochlos, 
and Goumia; the British-Hogartli, Bosanquet, Dawkins;, Myres-explorcd 
Pabikastro, Rychro, and Zakro; the Cretans themselves became incercsted, 
and Xanthoudidis and Uatzidakis dug up ancient residences, gronocs. and 
combs at Arkalochori, Tylbsus, Koumasa, and Chantairi. Half the nations 
of Europe united under the flag of science in the vety geneiatinn in which 
their statesmen were preparing for war. 

How w'as all this material to be classified—these palaces, paintings, statues, 
scab, vases, metals, tablets, and reliefs--to what period of tlic past were they 
to be assigned? Precariously, but with increasing enrruborattcin as research 
went on and knowledge grew, Evans dared the relics according to die dcpdi 
of dieir strata, the gradation of stv'lcs in the pttcry, and the agreement of 
Cretan finds, in form or motive, with like objects o.shuincd in lands or deposits 
whose chronologx* was approximately knoviiL Digging dt>wn patiently beneath 
Cnossus, he found himself stopped, some fottv-tlirte feet below the surface, by 
the viigin tock. The lower half of the excavated arei was occupied by remains 
chanictcrisuc of the Neolithic Age-primitive forms of handmade pottery with 
simple linear ornament, spindle whorb for spinning and weaving, far-huitocked 

* Evans labdied hriUbniiy at Chosus (oe iimi3r years, was knlehted fftr h« dbcnveriea, and 
cnnnplncd. in ivjdi bis lutxiuDKDnl futir-vnlumc repot*. Tift of Alituu. 
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goddcscs of painted steadte or day, tools and weapons of poJishcd stone, bat 
nothing in copper or bronze.* Qassifying the pjttety, and correJamig the 
remains with those of ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt, Evans divided the post- 
neolitliic and prehistoric culture of Crew into three age»-£arly. Middle, and 
Late Minoan-and each of these imo three periods.t 


The first or lowest appearance of copper in the strata represents for os, 
through a kind of archeological shonltand, the siow rise of a new civilization 
out of the neolithic stage. By (he end of the Early Minoan Age the Cretans 
learn to mix copper with tin, and the Bronze Age begins. In /^ddlc Minoan 
1 the earliest pdaccs occur: the princes of Cnossus, Phaesrus, am! M a Ilia 
build for themselves luxurious d^vellings wnth countless rooms, spacious 
storehouses, specialized workshops, altars and temples, and great drairngc 
conduits tliat startle the arrogant Occidental eye. Pottery takes on a many* 
colored biiUiance, walls arc enlivened with charming frescoes, and a form of 
linear script evolves out of the hieroglyphics iif tJic preceding age. Then, 
at die close of Middle Minoan II, some strange catastrophe w rites its cynical 
record into the strata; the palace of Cno^us is laid low as if by a convulsion 
of the earth, or perhaps by on attack from Phaesrus, whose palace for a time 
is spared. But a little later a like destruction falls upon Phaestus, Mochlos, 
Goumia, Palaikastro, am! many other cities in the island; die porrery is 
covered with ashes, tlie great jars in the storerooms arc filled with dclirk. 
Middle Minoan 111 is a periixl of comparative stagnation, in tvhich, per* 
haps, the southeastern Mediterranean world is long disordered by the 
Hyksos conquest of Egjqjt.' 

In the btc Minoan Age everything In^ins again. Humanity, ptient 
under every cotaclysm, renews its hope, takes courage, and builds once 
more. New and finer palaces rise ar Cnossus. Fhacstus, Tylissus, Hagta 
Triada, and Goumia. The lordly spread, the fivc-storied height, the lujturi- 
ous decoration of these princely residences suggest such wealth as Greece 
would not know* till Pericles. Tlieaiers arc erected in the pahice courts, and 
gladiatorial spectacles of men and women in deadly combat with animals 
amuse gctitlonen and ladles whose aristocratic faces, quietly alert, still live 

■ Slnct dtt c3rJk$t layer o^ copper rniplemtitK ai Coossus may be flattd, by Oflrrdatinn 
with the remiiiB nf ticSghboring ciinuc*, sbottc i.c., jboilt 51.M1 years and since 
€ttz ntc^idiic striira at Cmyssm MTtupy swnic fifiy-fivt per erm nf duf lotul dc|«Ji frotni mr^ioe 
tci rocL» Evms cilfulatcd ttm Xcoiithii: Age in Crete lk;id Ifu^d at lesc 4foo tofS before 
the cofning of iikciais^approaimiiocly fwn J+m- Such cnlcrdadons of time itum 

dcpib of sma ate* of course, bigldy prohkmitinl; the rare of dcuiisinan imy cKaiige fmai 
age to igc. Mowincc Km hetn made fori aJoivcr rare after rhe abmdoTiincnr of ChersMH as 
an urban sire in rhe fourtecmli ccntfiry njc} So pteoJithic minim h^vt been fnimd in Crete, 

t Ft^ the appuornnxtc iluraiion of ihesc cpoelis cf. dw Chronological Tabic oft p- 
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for us on the bright frescoes of the resurrected walls. Wants arc multiplied, 
tastes arc refined, literature flourishes; a thoasand industries graciously per¬ 
mit the poor to prosper by supplying ctunfom and delicades to the rich. 
The halh of the king arc noisy with scribes taking inventories of goods dis¬ 
tributed or received; with artists making statuary, paintings, pottery, or re¬ 
liefs; with high officials conducting conferences, hearing judicial appeals, or 
dispatching |ji<tpcrs stamped with their finely w'rought seals; white wasp- 
waisted princes and jeweled duchesses, alluringly decollete, crowd to a 
royal feast served on cabt^ shining w'tch bronra: and gold. The sixteenth and 
hftcenth centuries before our era are the zenith of Aegean dvilizatjon, the 
classic and golden age of Crete. 


ni. THE RECJONETRUCTlOfN^ OF A CIVIUZATIOV 

If now we try to restore this liuricd culture from the telics that remain- 
playing Cuvier to the scattered bones of Crete—Ice us rememltcr that we are 
engaging upon a havardous kind of historical television, in which imagina¬ 
tion must supply the Jiving continuity in the gap of static and fragmentary 
materia! artiHcUlly moving hut long since dead. Crete will remain inwardly 
tmknotvn until its secretive tablets find their Champolliom 

1. Men and Wamm 

As we sec them self-pictured in their art, the Cretans curiously resemble 
the double ax so pronilneut in their religious Symbolism. Alale and female 
alike have toisus narrowing pathologieallv to an ultramodern waist. Nearly 
aU arc short in stature, slighr and supple of build, graceful in movement, 
athletically triui. Their skin is white at birth. The ladies, who court the 
sliade, have fair complexions conventionally pale; bur the men, pursuing 
wealth under the stm, are so tanned and ruddy that rhe Greeks w'ill call them 
(as well as the Phoenicians) Pbohtikes—the Purple Ones, Redskins, The 
bead is rather long than broad, the features are sharp and refined, the hair 
and eyes arc brilliantly dark, as in the Italians of to^v; these Cretans are 
apparently a branch of the “Atediterrancan race.^'* The men as well as the 
women wear tlwir hair partly in coils on the head or the neck, partly in ring- 

* Current nnthrdptilu^ ctivi£k$ [wt-wplithit hno dtw i)"pes^ rcspccdv'tly pre- 

poaJmdng b P(^rth, ceoEntl^ Europe! (i> "'Nonlk:"' nw-lin^-htacW, taJt, 

tad ftix of sTiin tnd eyes and hair; (t> “'Alpine^ mna-hroad-H&jdcd. of mcdiuni bcighct w^th 
cycttradifig m gnv and hiir tu bromii eiid, (j) mta-Lang-hegded, short, 

ttnjh ikrk. people itcxidtiurcLy my of thoK 
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lets on the brow, partly in tresses falling upon the shoulders or the breast. 
T!ic wonien add ribbons for tlieir curU, while the roen, to keep their faces 
clean, provide themselves with a vaiicrj' of razors, even in the grave. 

Tlte dress is as strange as the figures* On their heads^most often bare- 
the men have turbans or ram’o’-shanrers, tiie women magnificent hats of oui 
early cwendeth-cetimry sryk. The feet are usually free of covering; but 
the upper clajjses may bind them in white leather shoes, which among 
women may he (kintdy embroidered at the edges, with colored beads on 
the Straps. Ordinarily the male has no clothing above the waist; there he 
wears a short skirt or waistcloth, occasionally with a codpiece for modesty. 
The skirt may be slit at the side in tvorkingmen; in dignitaries and ceremo¬ 
nies it reaches in both sexes to rhe ground. Occasionally the men wear 
drawers, and in winter a long outer garment of wool or skins. The dothing 
is tightly laced almut the middle, for men as well as women arc resolved to he 
-orseem-triangularly slim “ To rival rhe men at this point, the women of 
the later periods resort to stiff corsets, which gather ihcir skirts snugly 
around their hips, and lift their bare breasts to the sun. It is a pretty custom 
among the Cretans that the female Ixisom shouid be uncovered, or revealed 
by a ^aphanoHs chemise “ no one seems to take offense. The bodice is 
laced below the bust, opens in a careless circle, and dien, in a gesture of 
charming reserve, may close in a Medici collar at the neck. The sleeves are 
short, somerinies puffed. The skirt, adorned uatb flounces and gay tints, 
wideiui out spaciously from the hips, stiffened presumably witli metal ribs 
or horizontal hoops.' Tlicrc arc iu die arrangement and design of Cretan 
feminine dress a warm harmony of colors, a grace of line, a delicacy of t^ 
that suggest 3 rich and lu-ximous civilization, already old in arrs and wiles. 
In thcse'^inatters the Cretans had no influence upon the Greeks; only in 
modem capitals have their styles triumphed. Fvcti staid archeologists have 
given the name La Varisseimc to the poitiair of a Cretan lady with pro- 
fukeni bosom, shapely neck, scmmal mourh, impudent nose, and a petxoa- 
sivE, provocative charm; she sits saucily Ixzfore iis today as parr of a frieze 
in which higli personages gaze upon some spectacle that we shall never sec “ 

Tlie men of Crete are evidently grateful for the grace and adventure 
that women give to life, for they'provide them with costly means of en¬ 
hancing their loveliness. The remains art rich in iewelry of many kinds: 
hairpiiS of copper and gold, stickpins adorned with golden animals or flow¬ 
ers, or licads of crysul'or quartz; rings or spirals of filigree gold mingling 
with tlic hair, fillets or dkdems of precious metal binding it; rings and 
pendants hangiug from the car, plaques and beads and chains on the breast, 
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bands and bracelets on the aim, finger rings of silver, steatite, aptc, car- 
tielian, amethyst, or gold. The men keep some of die jewelry for them¬ 
selves: if they are poor they carry necklaces and bracelets of common 
stones; if they can afford it they Qaunt great rings engraved with scenes of 
battle or die cliase. The famoxts Cupbearer wears on die biceps nf his left 
ami a broad band of preciouji metal, and on the wrist a bangle inlaid with 
agate. Evet^-wherc b Cretan life man expreses Iiis vainest and noblest 
passion—the rxal to beautify. 

Tills use of irtan to signify all humanity reveab the prejudice of a patri¬ 
archal age, and lianliy suits the almost matriarchal life of ancient Crete. For 
the Minoan woimn does not pur up with any Oriental seclusion, any purdah 
or harem; there is no sign of her being limited to certain quarters of the 
house, or to the home. Stic works there, doubtless, as some women do even 
today; she weaves clodiing and liaskets, grinds grain, and bakes bread. Bur 
also she tabois with men in the fields and the potteries, she mingles freely 
with them in the crou ds, she takes the front scat at the theater and the 
games, she sweeps through Cretan society with die air of a great lady 
bored witli adoration; and when her nation creates its gods It is more often 
in her likeness than in man^s. Solier students, secretly and fotgivably 
enamored of the mother image in their hearts, bow down before licr relics, 
^nd niarvcl at her domination.'* 

F 

2. Society 

Hypothetically we picture Crete as at first an isbml divided by its moun¬ 
tains among petty jealous clans u'hich live in independent villages under 
their own chiefs, and fight, after the manner of men. Innumcrabtc territorial 
WOTS, llicn a resolute leader appeals \vho unices several dans into a 
kingdom, and builds his fortress palace at Cnosstis, Phaestus, TylissuS, or 
some other toxvn. The u-ars become less frequent, more widespread, and 
more efficient in kilHng; at last the cities light for the entire island, and 
Cnossus wins. TIxe victor organizes a mxy, dominates the .Aegean, sup¬ 
presses piracy, exacts tribute, builds palaces, and patronizes the arts, like an 
early Pericles,'* ft is as dilficulr to betfia a civiliTarion without robbery as it 
i s to niaintaiti U without slave s.* 

The power of the king* as echoed in the ruins. Is based upin force, re- 

* Tlic tmidly cautiou* anti uxuntc Thucydides writes; "The hret {kisod known lu « by 
tradition at hivli^ cstablidtcd a nary b Minu^ Itv made hiinsdf [luscr of wlut ts nmv 
iht Hellenic Sei, niul rolcd ufir iJw Cydadrs-.., He did liis be« to put down pimy 
ia diose waieix, 4 pecesfiity' step lu secuK the orvemies fur his {rwxi ok ™ 
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ligion, and law. To make obedience easier he suborns the gods to his use: 
bis priests explain to the people tliat he is descended from Vcldianos, and 
has received from this deity the laws that he JBcrees; and every nine years, 
if he is competent or generous, they rcaooitit him with the divine authority. 
To syrobolkc his power the monarch, anricipating Rome and France, 
adopts the (double) ax and the fleur-de-lis. To administer the state he em¬ 
ploys (as the litter of tablets suggests) a staff of ministers, bureaucrats, and 
scribes. He taxes in kind, and stores in giant JhIK bis revenues of grain, oil, 
and wine; and out of this treasury, in kind, he pays his men. From his throne 
in the palace, or his judgment scat in the royal villa, he sertles b person such 
litigation as has run the gauntlet liis appomted courts; and so great is his 
reputation as a magistrate that when lie dies he becomes m I fades, Homer 
assures iis, the mescapabic Judge of the dead * ^Ve call him Minos, but we 
do not know his name; proliably tiie word is a title, like Pharaoh or Caesar, 
and covers a multitude of kings. 

At its height this civtlizacion is surprisingly urban. The Iliad speaks of 
Crete^s “ninety' cities,” and the Greeks who conquer them arc astonished 
at their teeming populations; even today the student stands b atve before 
the nimcd maxes of paved and guttered streets, intersecting Lnnes, and count¬ 
less shops or houses crowd mg about some center of trade or government b 
all the huddled gregarioumess of tbiiil and ralkadvc men. It is not only 
Cnosius tim is great, with palaces so vast that btagination perhaps exag¬ 
gerates tlie town that must have been the cliief soorce and beneficiary of 
their wealth. Across rite island, on the southern shore, is Pliacstus, from 
whose harbor, I ftuner tells us, “the dark-prowed ships are btimc to %ypt 
by the force of the wind and the wave.'* The southbound trade of Minoan 
Crete pours out licrc, siveUed by gofxfs from northern merchants who ship 
their cargoes overland to avoid a lung detour by perilous seas. Pfiaestus 
becomes a Cretan Piraeus, to love with commerce rather chan with art. And 
yet the palace of its prince is a majestic edifice, reached by 3 flight of steps 
forty-five feet wide; irs halls and courts compare with those at Cnossus; its 
central court is a paved quadrangle of ten thousand square feet; its megaron, 
or reception room, is three Thousand square feet b area, larger even than 
the great Hall of the Double Ax in the northern capital 

Two miles northwest is Hagia Triada, in w hose “'royal villa” (as archeo¬ 
logical imagbatiorj calls it) the Prince of Pliaesrus seeb refuge from the 
summer hcui. The eastern end of the kknd, in Mboan days, is rich in small 
to^vns: ports like Zakro or jMochlos, villages like Praesus or Pseira, resi¬ 
dential quarters like Palaikastro, manufacturing centers like Goumia. The 
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mailt sticcr tn Palaikastro is Tt*cU paved, well drained, and lined with spa* 
ciuus homes; one of these has twenty-three rooms on the surviving floor. 
Goumta boasts of avenues paved with gv'ps'um, of homes bnilt with morrM- 
less stone, of 3 blacksmith’s sho]» with e?;cant forgCi of a catpenter shop with 
a kit of tools, of small factories noisy with nierahvorking, ^memiiking, vase- 
making, oil reflning, or textile industry; the modern workmen who excavate 
it, and gather up its tripods, jars, jMittery, ovens, latfi|^ knives, mortars, 
polislicts, hooks, pins, daggers, and swords, marvel at its varied prodtit^ 
and c<{uiptncnt, and call it he fiKchauiks po/jr—’’the town of machineiy. 

By our standards the minor streets arc narrow, mere alle)'s in t!ie scj’lc of a 
s^tropittil Orient that fears the sun; and the rectan^lar houses, of wood 
or brick or stone, arc for the most part confined to a single floor. Vet some 
Middle Minoan plaques exhumed at Cnossus show us homes of two. three, 
even five stones, vvith a cubicle attic or tnrret here and there; on the upper 
flgois, in dtese pictured houses, arc windows with red panes of unknown 
material. Double dtjors, swinging on pfists apparently of t^-^press wood, 
open from the ground-floor rotims upon a shaded court. Stairwaji’s lead to 
the upper floors and the roof, where the Cretan sleeps wlum tlie nights arc 
very warm. If he spends the cveiiing iodoocs he lights his rotun by burning 
oil, according lo His income, in lamps of day. steadre, g>'psum, marble, or 
bronre.*' 

We know 3 trifle or two about the games he plays- Ac home lie likes a 
form of chess, for he has bequeathed to us, in the ruins of the Cinossus palace, 
a magnificent gaming board with frame of ivory, squares of silver and gold, 
and a border of seventy-two daisies in precious mciaS and stone. ^ the fields 
he takes with atsc and audacity to the chase, guided by lialf-tvild cats and 
slender thoroughbred hounds. In the tow-ns he patronizes pugilists, and on 
his vases and reliefs he represents for us a variety of contests, in which Ught* 
w'cights spar ivich hare liands and kicking feet, mlddlcwcighcs wdih plumed 
Helmets batter each other manfully, and heavyweights, coddled with 
helmets, chcekpicces, and long padded gloves, fight till otic falls exliaustcd 
to the ground and the other sEands above him in the conscious grandeur 
of victory.* 

Bur the Cretan’s greatest thrill comes when lie wins His way into the 
crowd that fills the amphithcarcr on a holiday to see men and women face 
death against huge charging bulls. Time and again he piemres the stages of 
this lusiy spore; the daring hunter capturing tire bull by jumping astride its 
neck as it laps up water from a pool; the professional mmer twisting the 
animal's Head unril it learns some measure of tolerance for the acrobat’s 
annoviog tricks; the skilled perfonner, slim and agile, meeting the bull in 
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the grasping k$ hems, leaping into the air, somersaulting over its back, 

and landing feet first on the ground in the arms of a femak companion who 
lends her grace to the scene “ liven in Minoan Crete this h already an an¬ 
cient art^ a clay cj^linder from Cappadocia^ ascribed to :!40o E.C.* shovis a 
buIJ-grappling sport as vigorous and dangerous as in these frescoes,^ For a 
moment our oversimplLfymginTellecis carch a glimpse of the contradictory 
complaciiy of man as we perceive that this game of btood 4 ust and courage, 
still popul^ coday^ is as old as civilizaTion. 


3* ReUgion 

Tlie Cretan may be hrutah but he is certainly religiuust with a thoraughljr 
human mbtttue of fedshisiti and sirptistiriom idealism and reverence. He wor¬ 
ships niounmins, caves, somes, the number trees and pilbrs, sim and mooru 
goats and snakes, doves and bullsj hardly anything escapes his rhetilogy. He 
conceives the air as filled with spirits genial or devilish^ and hands down to 
Greece a wivan-ctherea! popular ion of dryads, silcru, and nymphs. He does 
not directly adore ti\c phallic emblem, but he venerates wiiJi awe the genera¬ 
tive vitality of the bull and the snake.* Since his death rate is high he pays devout 
homage to ferrilit)^ and when he rises to the notion of a human divimry he pic- 
tun:s a mcithef goddess with gentmm mommae and mhlinw flanks, with rep- 
dlcs creeping up around her arms and breasts, coiJed in her hair, or rearing 
themselves proudly from her head. He sees in her the basic face of nature— 
that morn^s greatest cnemys death* is overcome by woman''s mystcrioiis power, 
reproduction; and he jdcntifieii this p’nver with deity. Tlic mother goddess 
represents for him the source of all life, tn plants and anunak as well as in men;, 
if he surrounds her linage with fauna and flora it h because these exist through 
her cream^o fcruliij\ and therefore serve as her symbols and her emanations. 
Occasionally she appears holding m her arnis her divine child Vcichanos, vi*hom 
she has borne in i mountain cave." Contemplating this ancknt image, we see 
through it fsband Homs, Ishtar anil Tammuz* Cybek and Atris* Aphrodite and 
Adonk, and feel die unity of prehistoric culture, and the conrinuit)" of religious 
ideas and in the jM^itemnean world. 

The Cretan Zeus, as the Greeks call V’^dchanos, is subordinate to his mother 
in the aficcrions of the Cretans* But he grows in importance. He becomes the 
personification of the fcrtiliring rain, of the moismre that in this religion, as m 
the philosophy of Thales* underlies all things. He dies* and his sepulcher b 
shown from gerterarion to gfucration on Ml Tonktas, where the niajemc profile 
irf his face can still lie seen by die imaginative cravder; he rises from iJic grave 
8S a symbol of reviving vegetation, anti the Kourctes priests cdebnie with 
dancc!> and clash iiig sliklds his gUirifius rcsurrtctinnT Sometimes, as a god of 
fertitityv lie Is conceived as incomaic in the sacred bull^ it b is a bull that he 
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ninres in Cctten myth with Mmos' wife Pasrphae, and begets by Iter the mon¬ 
strous Minds^uU, or Minotaur. 

To appease these dcidcs die Cretan uses a lavish rite of prayer and sacrifice, 
s)'Ttibo] and ccrtmony, administered usually by women priests, sometimes by 
officials of the state. To ward off demons he bums incense; to arouse a negli¬ 
gent divinity he sounds the conch, plays the flute or the l)Te, and sings, in 
chorus, hymns of adoration. To promote the grawih of orchards and the fields, 
he waters trees and plants in solemn ritiialj or his priestcs&es tn nude fjrcnaiy 
sliskt down the ripe burden of the trees; or his women in festal procession car^ 
fruits and flowers as hints and rrilmte to the goddess, who is home in state in 
a palanquin* He has apparently no temple, hut raiints altars in the palace court. 
In sacred groves or gtottucs, and on mouncilntops. He adorns these sanctu¬ 
aries with tables of libation and sacrifice, a medley of idols, and “horns of con¬ 
secration” perhaps itprtsentath'c of the sacred bull* He is profuse with holy 
sjTnbftls, which he seems ro wotship along with the gods whom they signify: 
fint the shield, presumably as the emblem of his goddess in her warrior fonnj 
then the cross-ln both its Greek and its Roman shapes, and as ilie stvastika-cut 
upon the forehead of a bull or the thigh of a goddess, or can ed upon seals, or 
friwd in marble in the palace of the king^ above all, the doubJe ax, as on instru- 
numt of sacrifice magically enriched with the virtue of the hlopd tiiat it sheds, 
or as a holv «*capon unerritigly guided by tive god, or even as a sign of Zeus 
the Thunderer cleaving the sky with his bolts* 

Finallv he offers a mt>de£r care and worship to his dead* He buries them in 
fJay colSns or massive jars, for if they are unburied they may return* To keep 
them content below the ground he deposits with them modest portions of food, 
articles for thcir toilette, nnd clay figurines of women to tend or console them 
through all eternity. Sometimes, tvith the sly economy of an incipLcnt skeptic, 
he substitutes clay animals in the grave in place of actual food [f he buries a 
king or a noble or a rich trader he surrenders to the corfsc a part of the precious 
plate or jewelry that it once possessed; with tuucltlng sympathy he buries a set 
of chess with a good pbycr, a clay orchestra w'ith a musician, a boar w'ith one 
who loved tile sea. Periodically lie mums to the grave to offer a sustaining 
sacrifice of food to the desul. He hopes that in some secret Dysium, or Islands 
of the Blest, the just god Rhadamantiius, son of Zeus Vcichanos, will receive 
the purified soul, and give it the happiness and tiie peace that slip so eluavety 
thcough the fingers in this earthly qutst, 

4, Qultnre 

The most troublesome aspect of the Cretan is his bnguage. When, after the 
Dorian, invasion, he uses the Greek alphabet, it is for a speech completely alien 
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to what we know Greek, and man akin ttt sound to the Egj’ptmn, Cypriote, 
HIrtkc, and AnatoJiiui dialects of the Near East, In tiic earliest age he confines 
liumelt to hieroglyphics^ sbour iSoo e,c be begins to shorten titcse into a linear 
script of some ninety syllabic signs^ tuo cenniries later he contrives another 
script, whose characters often resemble those of the Phoenician alplmbet; per- 
liaps it is from him, as well as from the Egyptians and the Semites, that the 
Moenicians gather together those letters tlicy will scatter throughout the Mcd- 
rternmean to become the uni^uming, omm'jitesetit mstnimenc of Wcsiem civ^ 
ilizaiion. Even the common Cretan composer, and like some privy councilor, 
leaves on the wails of Ilagia Trisila the passing inspimtions of hb muse. At 
Phacstus wc find a kind of prehistoric printing: the hieroglyphs of a great disk 
unearthed there from Middle Minosm ill strata arc impresed upon the clay 
by stamp, one for each piciographi but here, to add to our befuddlemettt, the 
ch^ters arc apparently not Creem hut foreign^ perhap the disk is an Impor¬ 
tation fnint the East.* 


The clay tablets upon w-hich the Cretan writes may some day reveal to us 
his accumplishmenis in science. Me has some astronomy, for tie b famed as a 
navigator, and tradition hands down tci Dorian Crete the ancient Minoan cal¬ 
endar. The Egyptians acknowledge their indebtednessi to him for cenaia medi¬ 
cal ptesenprions, and the Greeks borrow front him, a,s the words ifuggesi, such 
aromatic and medicinal herbs as mint {mbtthAy, wormwood {apmttban), and an 
ideal drug {daukos) reputed to cure obesity without disturbing gluttony “ But 
wc must not miriake our guessing for histjoiy. 

Though the Cretan's literature is a sealed luiok to us, wc may at least contem- 
plntc the mins of his tlieaters- At Phacstus, abmir loao, he builds ten nm of 
stone seats, running some eighty feet along a wall overlooking a llagqeJ court; 
at CnossQS he raises, again in stone, e'^tecn tiers thirty-tlirec feet lotig, amh 
at right angles to them, sii tiers from eighteen to fifty feet in length."Tlitsc 
court theaters, scadng four or five hundred prsons, are the most ancient pJay- 
hoiiscs known to us—older by fifteen hundred years than ilie Theater of Diony¬ 
sus. Wc do not know what took place an those stages^ frescoes pkrure audiences 
viewing a spectacle, but we cannot tell what it is that they sec. \^ety Hkejy it is 
some combination of music and dance. A painting from Cnossus preserves a 
group of aristocratic ladks, sumfmntled by riieir gallanis, watching a dmcc by 
gaily petticiiatcd girls in an otii'e grove ^ another represoits a Djwring Wottim 
with fijing tresses and extended urmsi others show us rustic folk dances, or tlic 
wild dance of priests, priestesses, and wor^ipers before an Idol or a sacred tree, 
Homer descril^s the “dancing-floor which once, in broad Chosus, l^acdalm 
made for Ariadne of the lovet}' hair; there youths and seduertve maidens join 
hands in the dance... and n divine bard sets the rime to the $aund of the lyrt."* 
The seven-stringed IjiTc, ascribed by the Greeks to tlic inventiveness of Ter- 
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pgnder, is repjTCsenied on s sarcophagus at Hagta Triada a diousand years before 
Tcipandct's birch, Tierc, too. is the double flute, with two pipts, eight holes, 
and fourteen notes, precisely as in classical Greece. Carved on a getn, a woman 
blows a trumpet made from an enormous conch, and on a vase we sec the 
Bstmtn beating time for the dancers* feet 

The same youthful freshness and lighthearted grace that animate his doncM 
and his games enliven the Cretan’s work in the aits. I-lc has not left us, aside 
from his architecture, any accompJishnsents of rnasave grandeur or exaired 
styles like the Japanese of samurai days he delights rather ui the rdmcmcnc of 
the lesser and more mciimce arts, the adornment of oi^jects daily used, tltc 
patient perfecting of little things. As in ewery aristocratic dviltzation. he 
accepts convcntioiis in the form and 3 Mh|ecr of his work, avoids extravagant 
nuveldes. and learns to be free even within the limitations of reserve ^d ^tc. 
He excels in pottery, gem cutting, bezel canHng, and reliefs, for here his micre- 
scopic skill finds every stimulus and opportunity* He Is at home in die working 
of sih'er and gold, sets all the precious stones, and makes a rich diversity fit 
jewxls. Upon the scais that he cuts to serve as official signatures, commereial 
labels, or business forms, he engraves in dclk-att detail so much of the life and 
sccoeiy of Crete tliat from them alone we miglit picture bk civilization. He 
hammers bnmzc into basins, ewers, daggere, and swonls ornamented with floral 
and animal designs, and Inlaid with gold anti silver, ivory and rare stones. At 
Gaumia he has left us, despite the thieves of thirty emturks, a silver mp of 
flnished arustryi and here ami there he has molded for os ihytons, or drinking 
horns, rising out of human or anima] heads that to this day seem to hold the 
brcdth of Uic- 

As a poncr he tries every form, and reaches dlstincrion in nearly all of them. 
He makes vases, dishes cups, chalices lamps jars animals 3fid gods* *At first, 
in Early Minoan, he is contcmi to diapc the vessel with his hands along lints 
bequeathed to him from the Neolithic Age, to pint k with a glaze of brown 
or black, and to trust the fire t» mottle the color into liaptiazard tints. In 
Middle Minoan he has learned the uw of tJic whreJ, and rises to the height of 
hisskiE He makes a glaze rivaling the consistency and delicacy of prcel^; 
he scatteis recklessly black and brow-n, white and red, orange and yellow, crim- 
snn and vctmilinn, and mingles them happily into ortve! shades; he fines down 
the clay tvitb such confident iliaroughness that m his most perfect product ^thc 
gniceful and brightly colored “cggdtell' wares found in the cave of Kamares 
on Mt. Ida's slopes—he has daretl to thin the w-alls of the vessel to a millJnicter's 
diickncss, and to pmr out ufwn it all the motifs of his rich imaginadoa From 
rioo ID two “ apogee of the Cretan potter; he signs liis name to his work, 
and his tiadc-nuirk is sought throughout the Mediterranean, In the Lure Minoan 
Age he brings to full dwelopment the technique of faience, and forots the 
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bfilJiant pasre imo d^conmc pbqueSf vases of tunpobc blue, polychrome god- 
dcssts^ and in^ni: reliefs so reniistic that Evans rnbtook an cnaniej crab fur a 
fossil." Now fhc aitbt falls in love witli namre, and delights to represent on 
his vessels the hvelie^t animak the gaudlesr lish, the most delicate cfs, and 
the most graceful plants, h is ui Late Minoan I that lie creates liis surviving 
masterpieces, the Boxers* \^ase and the Harvesters’ \"ase^ in the one he presents 
us crudely with every- aspect and arcitude of the pugilistic game, adding a znii^ 
of scenes from the buUdeaper's lifcj in the other he foUo^\'s witlt fond fidelity 
a procession probably of peasants marching and singing in some har^-esr fes¬ 
tival. Theo the great tradiiion of Cretan pitterj- grows, weak with age, and the 
art declines; rcijcrve and taste are forgotten, decoration overmns vase in 
bixaiTc irreguJarity mid weess, the courage for sicjw conceprion and patient 
execution breaks down, and a la^y carekssness called freedom replaces the 
finesse and finish of ihe Kamares age. It is a fcirgivabk dcca\\ the unavoklable 
death of an f)ld and exhausted an, which wilt lie in rcfreslung deep for a thou¬ 
sand years, and be reborn in the perlccdon of the Attic vase. 


Sculpture is a minor art in Occe, and except in bas-relief and die jttorv^ of 
Daedalus, scMotn graduates from the stamcttc. ftfany of rlicse JittJe figures are 
stereotyped crudidcs seemingly produced by n#tc. one is a dejjghtfid snapshot in 
ivory^ of an athlete, plunging dirough the air; anotlirr is a handanne head that 
has lost its body on tlic way dow'ti the centuries. The best of them excels 
in anatumical prccbkm and in viviitnesa. of action annhing disc we know from 
Greece before Myjroin’'$ rime. The strangest is dtc Smkc Goddess^ of the Boston 
Musetim-a snirdy figure pf hrory and gold^ half mammae and half snakes; here 
at lost the Cretan artist treats the human form with some amplitude and succt^ 
But when he essays a l^irgcr scale he falb back for the most part upon ammak, 
and confines himself to pinted reliefs, as in the bull's head in die Hcraclctijn 
Museum; in this startling relic the fixed wild the snorting nostrili, the 
gasping mouth, and the trembling tcmgnc achieve a power thar Greece itself 
will never surpass. 


Nothing ebe in ancient Crete is quite so arcraimvc as its pJnting. The sculp* 
oirc is negligible, die pottciy^ is fiagmcntarjv ihe architcemn: is in ruins; but 
this frailesr of all the arts, easy victim of indifFermt rime* has left ns legible and 
admirable masterpieces from an age so old dun it slipped quite out of die mem* 
ory of that classic Greece of whose paindug, by contrast so recent, not one 
original remams. Iti Crete the caiThquakes or the wars that overturned die 
palaces preserved here and there a frescoed wdl; and vi^andcring bv them we 
mole fortv centuries and meet the men who decoraied the rooms of rht Minoan 
kings. As far back as 2500 thw make wall coarings of pire lime, and conceive 
the idea of painting in fresco upon d^e wn surface, wielding the brush so 
rapiiily that the colors sink into die stucco before the surface dries. Into the 
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dark haUs of the palaces they bring the bi^ht bwutj' of the open £elds; they 
make plaster spiout lilies, rulipil, narcissi, and sweet marjoram; no one viewing 
these scenes could ever igain suppose diiat nature was discovered by Rousseau, 
In the DiDscum at Hefiaciciini the Saffron Picker is as eager to pluek the crocus 
as when his creator painted hbn in Middle Minoan days; his waist b absurdly 
thin, liis body seems much too icing for his legs; and yet his head b perfect, die 
colors are soft and wann, the dowers still fresh after four thousand ycais. At 
Hagia Triads the painter brightens a sarcophagus with spiral scrolls and q^ucer, 
almost Nubian figures engrossed in some reUgious ritual; better yet, he adorns 
a wall with waving foliage, and then places in the midst ofic, darkly but vividly, 
a stout, tense cat preparing lo spring unseen upon a proud bird preening its 
plumage in the sun. In Lare Minoan the Crenm painter is at die top of his 
stride; cverv' wall tempts him, every plutocrat calls him; he decorates not merely 
the royal residences hut the homes of nobles and burghers with all the bvbh- 
Tiew of PompeiL Smm, however, success and a surfeit of conmiissions spoil him; 
he is too anxious to he finish ed to quite touch perfection; he scatters quantiiy 
about him, repeats his flowcra tiioaotonoosly, paints lib men impossibly, con¬ 
tents himself wiili sketching ouiiincs, and fails into the tassimde of an art that 
knows that it has passed its acnith and must die. But never before, except per¬ 
haps in Egypii has painting looked so freshly at die face of nature. 

All the arts come together to build the Cretan palaces. Political power, 
conuncrcinl mastery, wealth itnd luxury, accmtiuktcd refineinent and taste 
commandeer the architect, the builder, the artisan, the sculptor, the potter, 
the metalworker, the woodworker, and the painter to fuse rhdr skills in pro¬ 
ducing an nssemblaec of royal chambets, adiuinistradve offices, court 
thcatera, and arenas, to serve as the center and summit of Cretan life. They 
build in the twenty-first century, and the twentieth sees their work de¬ 
stroyed; they build again in the seventeenth, not only the palace of Minos 
hut many other splendid edifices at Cuossus, and in hall a hundred other 
dries in the thriving island. It is one of the great ages m architectural 
histoiy. 

Tlic creatois of the Chossus pabcc are limited in both materiah and men. 
Crete bpoor in metal and quite devoid of matblc; therefore they build with 
limestone and gypsum, and use wood for entablatures, roofs, and all columns 
above the basement Boor. They cut the stone blocks so sharply that they 
can put them together witliout mortar. Around a central court of twenty 
thousand square feet they raise to three or four stories, with spacious stair- 
tvays of scone, a rambling maze of rooms—guardhouse, workshops, wine 
press, storerooms, admiuistiarive offices, se^^'ants’ quarters, ancerooins, re¬ 
ception rooms, bedrooms, bathrooms, chapel, dungeon, throne room, and a 
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HaJJ of the Double Ax"e flddipg near by the conveniences of a theater, a 
royal villa, and a cemetery. On the lowest floor they plant massive square 
pillars of stone; on the upper floors they use circular columns of cjprcsB, 
tapering strangely downu-Tird, to support the odlings upon smooth round 
capitals, or to form shady porticoes at the side. Safe in the interior against 
a gracefully decorated wall they scr a stone scat, siiuply bur skillfully 
carved, which eager diggers will call the ilirone of Alinos, and on which 
cveiy tourist will mode^y scat hunself and be for a moment some inches a 
king. This sprawling palace in all likcliliood is the famous Labyrinth, or 
sanctuary of the Double A.v (labrys), attributed by the ancients to Daedalus, 
and destined to give its name in aftcrome to any maze—of rooms,, or words, 
or cars.** 

As if to please the modem spirit, more interested in plumbing than tit 
poetry, the buildcis of Cnossus install in the palace a sy-stem of drainage 
superior to anything else of its kind in antiquitj'. They collect in stone con¬ 
duits the w’atcr that flow's down from the hills or falls from the skw, direct it 
dirougb shafts to the bathroomsf and latrines, and lead off ihe waste in 
terra-cotta pipes of the latest stylc-cach section six inches in diameter and 
thirty inches long, equipped with a trap to catch the sediment, tapering ar 
one end to fit into the next section, and boimd to this flmtly with a necking 
of cement." Possibly they include an apparatus for supplying running hoc 
water to the household of the king.J" 

To the complex interiors the artists of Cnossus add the most delicate 
decorariuns. Some of the rooms they adorn with vases and statuettes, some 
with pintings or reliefs, some with huge stone amphorae or massive urns, 
some with objects in ivory, faience or bronze. Around one wall they ran a 
limestone frieze with pretty iriglyphs and half rosettes; around another a 
pond of spirals and frets on a surface printed to simulate marble; around 
another they carve in high relief and Jiving detail the contests of man and 
bull Throt^h the lialls and chambers the Minoan painter spreads all the 
glories of tiis cheerful art: here, caught chattering in a drawing room, arc 
Ladies in Blue, with dssic features, sha^idy arms, and cozy breasts; here 


* The Kcnpuwi uf tthHiifi ii^ of Highly ccmitcniini. Ic i^iodd he added due mstdv 

aU Eheeihtimed dfl£i!Krm<jEta af rh-e been rrnvmied u» ihe muscmi; Hcnclettm pf 

tUowheie, wJuJc much of Vr’Kjxt renjuns £n ike fia$, bten tmtelfisil v restored. 

t It ii na lotigTT agned tlwt the itjimra depcs^Diis found m tii rtoo^s of sortie rooira w m 
badii; tliey hai c no outlcn, And afe made of gyjHtitii, i4-liicb wiucr wnuld gradinUy 
4 i\fa5«> found «rnilfir dp'un^ pfp« in die vilb l Triads “Ont div% eJfcf a h«TY 
dpv^npew oi tain, I vm kriemted to find tJhh lU the drams jicn?d pcrfccdy^ iiid ] the 
w^tcr flow ffooT thic scwtjs, [hmogH which a man endd w»Ik nprivlir. t doiim if thc« k iriv 
other iiucamre of a drakuigt rysccni acmig after four Tliuuxand yem."* 
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arc fields of lotus, or lilies, or olive here arc Ladies at the Opera, and 
dolpKios swimming modonicssly in the sea. Here, above all, is the lordly 
Cupbearer, erect and strong, carrying some precious ointment in a slim blue 
vase; his face is chiseled by breeding as well as by artj his liair descends in a 
thick braid upon his brown shoulders^ his cars, his neck, his arm, and his 
waist sparkle with jewclt^’, and hb costly robe is embroidered with a grace¬ 
ful quatrefoil (k»gn; obviously he is tin slave, but some aristocratic youth 
proudly privileged to serve the king. Only a dviliEarion long fatniliax with 
order and weal^, leisure and uste, could demaud or create such luxury and 
such ornament. 

17. THE FALL OF CKOSSUS 

When in retrospect we seek the origin of this brilliant culture, we find 
ourselves vacillating between Asia and Egypt. On the one hand, the O'ecans 
seem kin in iatiguage, race, and religion to the InJo-E.uropean peoples of 
Asia Minor; there, tro, day tablets were used for wTiting, and the shekel 
was the standard of measurement; there, in Caria, was the cult of Zeus 
Labrandeus, i.e., Zeus of the Double Ax (labiys); there men worshiped the 
pillar, the bull, and the dove; there, in Phrj'gla, was the great Cybele, so 
much like the mother goddess of Crete that the Greeks called the latter 
Rhea Cybele. and considered the two divinities one."* And yet the signs of 
Egyptian influence in Crete abound in cvciy' age. Hie two cultures are at 
fir^ so much alike rfiat some scliolara presume a ivave of Egyptian eraigra- 
dan to Crete in the troubled days of Menes.*" lilt stone vases of Mochlos 
and the copper weapons of Early Minoan 1 are strikingly like those found 
m Proto-DvnastJe tombs-, the double ax appears as an amulet in Egypt, and 
even a “Priwr of the Double Ax"; the weights and measures, though Asiatic 
in value, are Egyptian in form; the methods usetl ui the glyptic arts, in 
faience, and iit painting are so similar in the two lands tlut Spcnglcr reduced 
Cretan civilization to a mere branch of the Egyptian.** 

We shall not follow him, for it will not do, in our search for the conrinn- 
ity of civilization, to surrender the individuality of the parrs. The Cretan 
quality is distinct; no other people in anriquity has quite tliis flavor of 
minute reftnemetit. tliis concentrated elegance in life and an. Let its believe 
that in its racial origins the Cretan culture was Asiatic, in many of its arts 
Egyptian; in essence and total it remained unique. Perhaps it liclonged to 
a complex of civilization common to all the Eastern Mediterranean, in 
which eacli nation inherited kindred arts, beliefs, and ways from a wide¬ 
spread neolithic culture parent to them all- From that common dvilizarion 
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Crete harrowed in her youthi to it ^e contributed in iicr tmctirity. Her 
rule fotged an onlcr in the bleji, and her merchants fesund entry at every 
port. Then her wares and her arts ]tcrvaded chc Cyclades, overran Cyprus, 
reached to Caria and Palestine,*' moved north through Asia Minor and its 
islands to Troy, reached west through Italy and Sicily to Spain,” penetrated 
the mainland of Greece even to Thessaly, and passed dtrough Mycenae and 
Tiiyns into the hcncage of Greece- fn the history of civilisation Crete was 
the first link in the European chain. 

We do not know which of the many roads to decay Crete chose; perhaps 
she took them all. Her once famous forests of cypress and cedar vanished; 
today two thirds of the island are a stony waste, incapable of holding the 
winter rains.” Perhaps there too, as in most declining culcures, population 
control went too far, and reproduction was left to the failures. Perhaps, as 
wealth and Imuiy increased, the pursuit of physical pleasure sapped the 
vitality of the race, and weakened its will to live or to defend itself; a nation 
is bom. stoic and dies epicurean. Possibly the collapse of Egypt after the 
death of Ikhnaton disrupted Crett>>Egyptkn trade, and diimnished the 
riches of the Mmoan kings. Crete had no great internal resources; her 
prosperitj' required commerce, and markets for her industries; like modem 
England site had become dangerously dependent upon oontro! of the seas. 
Perhaps internal wars decimated the island's manhood, and left it disunited 
against foreign attack. Perhaps an earthquake sliook the palaces into ruins, 
or some angrj' rcvoludon avenged in a year of terror tlic accumulated 
oppressions of centuries. 

About 145a the pabce of Phaesrus was again destroyed, that of flagia 
Triada was burned do’ivn, the homes of the rich burghers of Tvlifflos ths.- 
flppearcd. During the nc3ti fifty years Cnossus seems to liave enjoyed the 
zenith of her fortune, and 3 supremacy unquestioned throughout the 
Acgftin. Then, about 1400. die palace of Cnossus itself went up in flames. 
Everywhere In the ruins Evans found signs of uncontrollable firc-charred 
beams and pillart, blackened walls, and clay tablets hardened against time's 
rooth by the conflagration's hear. So thorough was the destruction, and so 
complete the removal of metal even from rooms covered and protected by 
debris, that many srudenis suspect invarion and conquest rather than earths 
quake.*” In any case, the catastrophe was sudden; the workshops of artists 

* If sirdbeul^igical cfiMmlogy ■w^oul^S pcirnrE fhe liefernicnt ctf ihk m tfie 

ndgfa&artioud of i h would be coDvcnpeiit lo inicrprer tht tm^dy tfl ±n utctdetit la tbo 
Acbnn ctmqucsx <il the Acgczii pftiimiiiiiy to the ikge of Tray* 
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and ardsniis give every indic^icion of having been in full activiry wdien dearh 
arrived, Ahour the sutic tiiiic Goumia, Fscira, ZakrOt and Palaikastro were 
leveled to the ground. 

We must not suppose that Ctccin civili/.fltioa vanUhed uvemighc. Palaces 
were built again, but more modestly, and for a gene radon or mo the pro¬ 
ducts of Crete continued to dominate Aegean art. About the middle of the 
thureenrh century we come at last upon a specific Cretan pwsonality—that 
King Minos of whom Greek tradition told so many frightening talcs. His 
brides were annoyed at the abundance of serpents and scorpions in his seed; 
but by some secret device his wife Pasiphae eluded these**' and safely bore 
him many cltildren* among them Phaedra (wife of Theseus and lover of 
Hippolytus) and the fair-haired Ariadne, Minos having offended Poseidon, 
tlie god afflicicd Pasiphae with a mad passion for a divine bull, Daedalus 
pitied her, and through his c«>nmt'ajice she conceived the terrible Wnotaur, 
iMinos imprisoned the animat in the Labyrinth tvhich Daedalus had built at 
his command, bnt appeased it periodically with human sacrifice,** 

Pleasanter even in its tragedy is the legend of Daedalus* for it opens one 
of tlic proudest epics of human lustoiy. Greek story represented him as 
an Athenian Leonardo who, envious of his nephew’s skill, slew him in a 
moment of temperament, and was banished fore ver from Greece, He found 
refuge at Minos’ court, astotitshed liim with mccitanical inventions and 
novelties, and became chief artist and engineer to the king. He was a great 
sculptor, and fable used his name to personify the graduation of statuary 
from stiff, dead figures to vivid portraits of possible mcti-, the creatures mode 
by him, we are informed, were so lifelike that they stood up and walked 
away imlegi they were chained to rheir pedestals.'* But Minos was peeved 
when he learned of Daedalus’ connivance vi ith Pasiphac’s amours, and con¬ 
fined him and hts son Icanis in the maze of the Labyrinth. Daedalus 
fashioned wings for himself and Icarus, and by tl'cir aid they leaped across 
die wails and ^red over the Mediterranean. Disdaining his father's coun¬ 
sel, proud i cor us flew too closely to the sun; the hot nij-s melted the on 
his wings, and he was lost in the sea, jioioting a moral and adoniing a tale. 
Dacd.i 1 us, cmpty-hcancd, fiew on to Sicily, and stirred that island to civiliza¬ 
tion by bringing to it the industrial and artistic culture of Crete.'** 

• Paiauilu, ferbcfftf all Bacdcfccrt. credia Daedalus witli several statues, radStty of wood, 
anJ * ntsrblc «l»f of Arbdnr dincm^, aa all cKant in ^ second centoty anThe Gtrcld 

never donbtEd the mlity of Dacikluj;, and th= capcricnce of Schlwmapft toaim tts ta tie 
cviai of our sltcpdcijm. Old mdidiitit have a way of being easily rejected by one 
o( schiolii^ 311(1 IsbonotiEly cflnfirmetl by the ticxt- 
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More tragic sttlJ is the story of Theseus and Ariadne, Minos, victorious 
in 3 war against youthful Athens, exacted from that dij', cverj' ninth year, 
a tribute of seven girls and seven young men, to be devoured by the 
.Minotaur, On the coming of the third occasion for this national humiliation 
the handsome Thcscas—his father Kuig Aegeus reluctantly consenring- 4 tad 
hijmclf cltoiscn as one of the seven youtiw, for he was resolved to slay the 
Minotaur and end the recurrent sacrifice, Ariadne pitied the princely 
Athenian, loved him. gave him a magic sword, and taugltt him the simple 
trick of unraveling thread fmni: his ann as he penetrated tl^c Lahyrintli. 
Theseus killed the Minotaur, followed the thread hack to Ariadne, and took 
her with him ou his Aighi from Crete. On the kle of Naxos he married her 
as he had promised, bur wiiiie she slept he and his companions sailed treach¬ 
erously away.*“ 

With ^Vriadne and Minos, Crete disappears from history dll the coming 
of Lycurgus to the island, presumably in the seventh century'. There ate 
indications that the .Adiacans reached it in their long raid of Greece in the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, and Dorian conquerors settled there 
cowards the end of tJtc second millennium before Christ. Mere, said many 
Cretans and some Greeks,* Lycurgus, and in less degree Solon, had fotmd 
the model for their laws. In Crete as in Sparta, after tlic island had come 
under Dorian SNV.iy. the ndiitg class led a life of at least outward simplicity 
and restraint; die boys were brought up in the army, and the adult males ate 
together in public mess halls; the stare wa.s ruled hy a senate of elders, and 
W'as administered by' ten kosiHoi or ordcrcts, corresponding to the ephors 
of Sparta and the arclions of Athens." It is dlfliculr to say whether Crete 
taught Spona, or Spsirta Crete; perhaps liorli states were tlic parallel results 
of similar conditions-rhe prEcariuus life of an alien military aristocracy 
amifl a native and hostile population of serfs. The compararivcly enlight¬ 
ened law code of Gortyna, discovered on the wails of that Cretan town in 
a.i>, 1884, tielongs apparently to the early fifth cenniiy; in an earlier form 
it may have influenced the legislators of Greece, tn the sixth cenniry 
Thaictas of Crete taught choral music at Sparta, and the Cretan sculptors 
Dipoenus and Scy’Uts insrrucred the artists of Argos and Sicyon. ily a 
hundred channels the old civilization empried. itself out into the new, 

* The AthMtMB cmnitc J dl ihw a hbitiiry. They trtasaml for cemuncs. bj- couiintulfy 
npairii^ k, the shifi ift whkrli Tbeseut Had sulcd to Crete, qnj uKd ii as a ucred to«J in 
friulin^ envovi jnoually to the few of Apollo at 
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Before Agamemnon 

I. SCHUEMANN 

I N die year i$23 a lad was bom in Germany who was lo turn the spade¬ 
work of archeology men one of the romances of the ccniuty. His father 
had a passion for ancient hlstoiy, and brought him up on E lomer's stories 
of the siege of Troy and Odysseus’ wanderings. "With great ^cf I heard 
from him that Troy had been so completely destroj'cd that it had dmp- 
peared without leaving any trace of its existence/" At the age of eight, 
having given the matter ntature considcratiem, Heinrich Schlicmann an¬ 
nounced his intention to devote his life to the rediscovery of the lost city. 
At the age of ten he presented to his father a Latin essay on the Trojan ^Var. 
In IB36 he left school with an education too advanced for his means, and 
became a grocei^s apprentice. In 184! he slipped from Hamburg as cabin 
boy on a steamer bound for South America. Twclve days out the vessel 
foundered; the crew was tossed about in a small boat for nine hours, and 
was thrown by the tide upon the shorts of llolbnJ. Hcinridi became a 
derk, and earned a hundred and fifty dollars a year; he spent half of this on 
bools, and lived on the other half "and liis dreams.' Mis intelligence and 
application had their natural results; at twenty-five he was an indejicndem 
merchant with interests on three continents; at thirty-sis he felt that he had 
enough money, retired from commerce, and gave all his time to archeology. 
"In the midst of the bustle of business I had never forgotten Troy, or the 
agreement I had made with my father to excavate it/" 

In his navels as a merclianr he lind made it a practice to Icam the language 
of each country he traded w-ith, and to write in that language the current 
pages of his diary/ By this method tie learned Engikli, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russbn, Swedish. Polish, and Arabic, Now 
he went to Greece, studied the language as a living speech, and was soon 
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able ro read both ancient and modem Grtck as duentiy as German.* 
Henceforth, he deelaied, **1 should find it impossible lo live anyMrhtre but 
on classical soil*"’ Since his Russian wife refused to leave Russia, he adver¬ 
tised fora Greek wife, kid down precise specificadons for the position, and 
at the age of forty-seven chose a bride of nineteen from among the photo¬ 
graphs he received. He married her almost at sight, and unwittingly in the 
ancient style of purchase; her parents charged fiim for her a price com¬ 
mensurate with their conception of his fortnne. Wlicn his new ivifc bore 
him children lie reluctantly consented to baptke th^, bur solemnized the 
ceremony by laving a copy of the Iliad upon their heads and rending a 
hundred hexameters aloud. He named rheni Andromache and Agamemnon, 
called his servants Telamon and Pelops, and christened his Athenian home 
Bellcroplion,' He was an old man mad about Homer, 

In 1B70 he went to the Troad-the northwest comer of Asia Minor- 
and made up his mind, against all current scholarly opinion, that Priam’s 
Troy lay buried under the hill called Hissarlik. After a year of negotiations 
he swaired permission from the Turkish Government to explore the site; 
he engaged eighty laborers, and set to work. His wife, who loved him for 
his eccentricities^ shared bis toil in the earth from sunrise to sunset. All 
winter long an icj’ gale from the north drove a blinding dust into their 
eyes, and swept with such violence through the cracks of their frail cottage 
that no lamp could be kept lit in the c^xning. Despite the fire in the hearth 
the water froze nearly everj' night. "Wc had nothing to keep us w'ann 
except our enthusiasm for tlte great work of disco^’cring TFoy.’“ 

A year passed before they were rewarded. Then, blow by blow, a work¬ 
man’s pick exposed a large copper vessel and this, opened, revealed an 
astoiiishbg treasure of some nine thousand objects in silver and gold. The 
conny Schlicmann hid the find in his wife’s shawl, dismissed his workmen 
to an unexpected siesta, hurried to his hur, locked the door, spread out the 
predous things on the table, linked each one fondly with some passage in 


■ -*10 Older to aequite qaickJy the GfctJi Tflcalwijiy,^ Sdilitatiiaui writa, “I piacurod ■ 
fttadem Gfrtli tiunitiiwi of Pmil ct VfrBiftif, wwJ t«d it through, coinpring erety word 
with its eaui«lciit in the Fretwh wi^l. When I had finiihsd iht* tsk 1 Itncvr at IciH ant 
half fhc Greek ’rt'uttl* the btitit cofflaiiwd; W after repeating the operation ] knew iheitt all. 
or nearlv stiv without hatitie lout a siogle minure by bcnig obli^J to use a dJcMniry.... Of 
the Greek crammar I learned tmlv the dedeiuwns intl ifte veih*, and net-er lost mv prc«™ 
time in srolyinff ia nlki; for »s J iaw that boys, after bring troubled anj Mnnentcd tot eight 
yean and mOM tn school with jhe icdioui rales nf ennnirBr, an cicTeTThEtesS nmie of thfltn 
write a letter in ancmti Greek wiiii(inr tusking hundreds nf suacienn, hiundefs, I thought the 
jnrtlKKl punued by the jchoolnustets must be aliDgctbcf wmog. ... I Uaraed ancKiit Qiesk 
as I would have learned a living language.’* 
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Homert adomeJ his wife with an andent diadem, and sent messages to liis 
friends in Eufope that he had unearthed “the Tteasiiry of Priam,'" No one 
would believe him; some critics charged hitn with having placed the objects 
where lie found them; and at the same time tlic Sublime Porte sued him for 
taking gold from Turkish soii. But scholars like Virchow, DdrpfeH and 
Bummif came to the site, verified Schliemann's reports, and carried on the 
work with him until one buried Troy after another was uncovered, and the 
problem was no longer whether Troy had existed, but which of the nine 
Troys ejthutried had been the llios of the iitndt 

In 1 S j 6 Schliemann resolved to confirm the epic from another direcdort— 
to show that Agamemnon too was real. Guided hy Pausanks' classic lic- 
scripcioc of Greece.* he sank thirty-four shafts at M)'ccnae in the eastern 
Peloponnesus. Turkish ofiielals interrupted the work by claiming half of 
the material that he had found at Troy. Unwilling to let the precious 
*^‘^casu^^’ of Priam" tie unseen in Turkey, Schliemann clandestinely dis¬ 
patched the objects to the State Museum at Berlin, paid the Porte five times 
more damages titan were required of hun, and resumed his digging at 
Mycenae, Again he was rewarded; and when he saw his workera carrying 
up to him skeletons, potter)^ jewelry, and golden masks, be Telegraphed 
joyfully to the King of Greece tliat he liad discovered the tombs of Atreus 
and Agamemnon.’* In 1884 he moved on to Tiryns and, guided again by 
Paiisanias, unearthed the great palace and cycIopean walls that Homer had 
described." 

Seldom had any man done so much for archeology. He had the faults 
of his virtues, for his enthusiasm drove him into a reckless haste that de¬ 
stroyed or confused many exhumed objects in order to reach at once the 
goal that he sought; and the epics that Itad inspired his labors misled him 
into dunking that he had discovered Priam’s tioarci at Troy, and the tomb 
of Agamemnon at Mycenae, The world of scholarship doubled his reports; 
and the museums of England. Russia, and France long refused 10 accept as 
genuine the relies that he had found. He consoled himself with rigorous 
self-appreciation, and went on digging courageously until disease struck 
hitn down. In his last days he hesitated 'whether to pray to the God of 
Christianity or to the 2 eiis of clusstc Greece, 'n'o Agamemnon Schliemann, 
best beloved of sous, grceringf” be writes. "I am very glad that you are 
going to study Plutarch, and have finbhed Xenophon , , , t pray Zeus the 
father and Pallas Athene that they will grant you a hundred returns of the 

* mi¥ckd tbtough Gitecc about i6a^ anJ dtscribed it bi Pcrr^gieriff, of 

Tour- 
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day in health and happiness,"" He died in *890. worn out by climatic 
hardships, scholastic ho^ity, and the incessant fever of his dream. 

Like Columbus he had discovered a world stranger than the one he 
sought, ‘fhese jewels were older by many centuries than Priam and 
Hecuba; these graves w'crc not the tomfe of the Athdac, but the rubs of 
an Aegean civilization, on the Greek mainland, as ancient as the Minoan 
Age in Crete. Unknowingly Sclilicmanii had proved Horace's famous line— 
vixmmr fonts mte Agawitwona—“there lived many bmvc men before 
Agamemnon,*’" Year by year, as Dorpfcld and Muller, Tsounias and 
Stantatalcis, Waldstcin and \\ oce dug more widely into rhe Pclopcmnesu^ 
and still others explored Atrica and the islands, Euboea and Boeotku Phocis 
and Thessaly, the soil of Greece g^vc up the ghostly relies of a culture 
before history-. Here too men bad been lifted from barbarism to civilizatioii 
by the passage from nomadic hunting to settled agriculture, by the ecplacc- 
ment of stone tools with copper and bronze, by the conveniences of writ¬ 
ing and the stimulus of trade. Civilization b always older than we think; 
and under wlwtcvcr sinl we tread are the bones of men and women who 
also worked and loveil, wrote songs and made beautiful things, but whose 
pam i^ a(j(J very being have been lost in tltc carelea flow of rime. 


U, IN THE PALACES OF THE KINGS 

On a long W liill five miles east of Ai^os and a mile north of the sea, 
stood, in the fourteenth ccnniiy before our era, the fortress-palace of 
TiryiK. Today one reaches its mins by a pleasmr ride from Argos or 
Nauplia, and finds rhcni half Iwt amid quiet fidds of com and wheat. Then, 
after -a little climb up prehistoric stone steps, the traveler stands before the 
Cyclopean w'alls built, said Greek tradition, for the Atgivc prince Ptoetus, 
two centuries before the I'rojan War.t Even tlien the town itself was old. 


■Tww»rd* the enil of Iih life Dflq>fel<3 wal ViiehoT*- ilnmo ctnuriiKtii! him that lie hjd 
fyunil the T T™™ not d Agatncmntiii but af a fw »dicr ^ncraribn. After maiiy hcBTuchts 
s,.hiL,'n,..rtt. look the mwtEr diwd-iutundly. “What?" he «i:hiiii!cd, V ihii k not Aj^unein- 
ium'i body, nt*t hs onianunin? AU right, Icrt uU him SchulK"; and thMcnfttr 

they qjoitc of “Schiilzoi"’* 

tTha Gwhs BUT the mine C^ctwpean to »ch (trufBuw ai in their ni^vriural fancy could 
have been botli by ««•«* bhc the «ne-cyed Titan* called Cyclti{Mi fRound-E^-ics). who 
Ubotrd at die forac* of Hephaesw in the vukauoe* of the Mediterranean. .AichitcctoraUy 
the itiHi implied latm noftioitntcd «onia. unhewn or cut, *nd filled ht « the lobus 

with pebbles Uid hi cky. Tradiritiii added that ProcTtB had bnpcHicd cctebraicd tnaioon, 
called Cydope*. from Lycia. 
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having been founded, said ancient memory, by the hero Tiryns, son of 
Aigus of die hundred eyes, m the infancy of the world-'* Proteus, the story 
went on, gave ihc palace to Perseus, who ruled Tiryns with the dusky 
Andromeda as his t[uccn. 

The walls that prarected the citadel rose from twenty-live to fifty feet 
in height, and were so thick tliat at several places they contained spacious 
galleries, vaulted and arched with immense over bpping horizontal dabs. 
Many of the stones still tit place measure six feet in length by diree in 
breadth ami depth; the smallest of them, said Pausanias, *'could hardly be 
moved by a pair of mules-”'*' Within the walls, behind a propylon or gate¬ 
way that set a style for many an acropolis, lay a broad paved court bounded 
wi^ colonnades; and around this, as at C^ossns, was a medley of rooms 
gaihcred about the megaron—a hall of state thirteen hundred square feet 
in area, with a pavement of painted cement, and a ceiling supported by four 
columns enclosing a hearth. Here, in contrast to merry Crete, was estab¬ 
lished a lasting principle of Greek architecture—the separation of the 
women’s quarters, or gynaeccum, from the chambers of rhe men. The 
king's room and the queen’s room were built side by side, but, so far as the 
remains reveal, they were crcniitically sealed against intcrcommunication- 
Of this pabce-casile Schliemann found only the ground plan, the column 
bases, and pnrrinns of the wall. At the foot of the hill were the rettmanis of 
stone or brick houses and bridges, and some fragments of archaic pottery; 
there, in piehisioric daj's, the town of Tiryns huddled for proicetion below 
the pabce walk We must picture the life of Bronze Age Greece as moving 

msccurelv around and within such feudal fortresses, 

¥ 

Ten miles fan her north, perhaps in the fourteenth century before Qirist, 
Perseus (if we wish to believe Pausanias") built Alycenae—the greatest 
capital of prehistoric Greece, tlcre too, around a forbidding cimdel, a 
town of several villages grew, housing a busy popuhtion of peasauts, mer¬ 
chants, artisans, and slaves, who had the happiness of eluding hisrory. Six 
hundred years later Homer called Mycenae "a w'cll-built city, broad- 
avenued and abounding in gold."" Despite a hundred despoiling gcucra- 
rions some pans of these also cydopean walls survive, to attest the inimc- 
morial cheapness of labor and uneasiness of kings. In a comer of the wall 
is the famous Lion Gate, where, carved upon a stone triangle over a massive 
lintel, two royal beasts; now worn and headless; ditttibly stand guard over 
a grandeur that is gone. On tlie acropolis bey’ond are the ruins of the 
pabce. Again, as ar Tiryns and Cnossus, w'e can trace the divisions of throne 
room, altar room, storerooms, bathroom, and reception rooms. Here once 
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were painted floors, columned porticoes, frescoed tvaUs, and tnajestic flights 
of stairs. 

Near the Lion Gate, in a narrow area enclosed by a ring of erect stone 
slabs, Schltcnuttin's workers Jug up nineteen skeletons, and relics so rich 
that one could foiglve the great amateur for seeing in these shafts the burial 
chambeni of the citildren of Aoeus. triad not Piiusanias described the royal 
graves as *'io the mins of Mycenae”?*' Here were male skulls with crowns 
of gold, and golden masks on the bones of the face; here were osseous ladies 
with golden diadems on what had been their heads; here were painted vases, 
bromcc caldrons, a silver rhyion, beads of amber and amethyst, objects of 
abbastcr, ivory, or faience, heavily ornamented daggers and swords, a gam¬ 
ing board like that at Cnossus, and almost anything in gold—seals and rings; 
pins and studs, cups and beads, bracelets and bieastpbtes, vessels of toilette, 
even clothing embroidered with thin plates of gold.” These were assuredly 
royal jewels, royal bones. 

Tn the hillside opposite the acropolis SchUemann and others discovered 
nine tombs altogether diJlcrent from these “shaft graves." Leaving the road 
that comes down from the citadel one enters at the tight a corridor lined 
with walls of laige, well-cut stones. At the end is a plain portal, once 
adorned with slim cylindrical columns of green marble, now in the British 
Museum; above it is a simple lintel of two stones, one extending thirty feet 
and weigliing 113 tons. Witliin, the traveler finds liimself under a dome; 
or tholos, fifej' feer high and as many wide; the walls are built of sawn bltxrks 
reinforced with decorative bronze rosettes; each stratum of stones overlaps 
the one beneath, until the uppennosr layer closes the top. This strange 
srroctQie. Schliemann thought, was the tomb of .Aganicmnon, and a smaller 
tholos near by, discovered by Ills wife, was at once described as the tomb of 
ayraemnestra. All the “beehive" tombs at Mycenae were found empty; 
thieves had anticipated the arcbeologists by several centuries. 

Tlicse gloomV ruins are the reminders of a civilizaricin as ancient to 
Pericles as^Qiarlemagnc to ourselves. Current opinion dates the shaft graves 
near to i6oo B,c. (some four hundred years before the Traditional age of 
Agamcauion), and the beehive tnml>s about 1450; but prehlsroric cbronol- 
og)* is not a precision tool We do nor know how this civilization began, 
nor what people it was that built towns not only at Mycenae and Tuyms 
bur at Sparta, Amydae, Acgina, Eleusis, Cbaeronea, Orchumcnos, and 
Delphi. Probably, like most nations, it was already comporite in stock and 
heritage: Greece was as diverse in blood before the Durian invasion f 1 roo 
B.C.) as England before the Norman Conquest. So for as we can guess, the 
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Mvcenatans were akin to the PhrygLms anti Girians of Asia Minor, and to 
the Minoans of Crete.' The lions of Mycenae have a Mesopotamian coim- 
lenance; this aiidcnr motif probably came through Assyria and Phrygia to 
Greece.*' Greek tradition called rhe Mvccnacaiis "Pelasgi" {possibly mean¬ 
ing People of the 5 eji—pei*igoj), and pictured them as conring down from 
Thrace and Titessily into Attica and the Peloponnesus in a past so distant 
t hat the Greeks termed them aborigines. Herodotus ac¬ 

cepted (his account, and ascribed the Olympian gods to a Pciasgic origin, 
but he “could not say with any certainty lA'ltat the language of the Peksgi 
was/"* No more can we. 

Doubtless rinse mttechtbonot were themselves latt-comers into a land 
that had suffered cultivation since neolithic days; there are no aborigines. In 
their torn they too were overrun; for in the later years of Mycenaean his¬ 
tory, towards 1600, we find many indications of a cidtural-commerdal, if 
not a niihtary-poIiticaU conquest of the Peloponnesus by the products or 
emigrants of Oretc.” The palaces at Tlryns and j\lyccnac, except for the 
gynacccum. W'crc designed and decorated in the Minoan manner; Cretan 
vases and styles reached into Aegina, Clulcis, and Thebes; Mycenaean 
ladies and goddeses adopted the charming fashions of Crete, and the art 
revealed in the later shaft graves is immistakably Minoan." Apparently it 
was this sHmiihring contact wdriv a higher culture that lifted Mycenae to the 
peak of its civilization. 


Ifl. MYCENAEAN CIV'IUZATION 

The remains of this culture are too fmgnjencaiy to give us a picture as dis¬ 
tinct as those that take form in the rums of Crete or the poetry of Homer, Life 
on the mainbnd was a little nearer to the hunting stage than in Crete. The bones 
of deer, wild boars, gnats, ilieep, hares, oxen, and pigs among the Mycenaean 
leavings-not to speak of fishbones and marine shells—indicate an appetite al- 
rcadv flomcric, and unfriendly to the Creten waist. Here and there rite relics 
reveal the strange contemporaneity of “ancient” and ‘'modem*' modes—obsidian 
arrowheads lying beside a hollow bronze drill apparenriy used in boring dowel 
holes into stones." 

Industry' vras lest atix-anced than in Crete; there arc no signs on the mainland 
of such industrial centers is Goumta. Trade grew slowly, for the seas were 
crmthled with pirates, biduding the MyccnacanS; the Lings of .Mycenae and 
Tiiyns had Cretan aitisTS engrave for them, on their vases and rings, a proud 
record of their achievements in piracy.* To prutcci themselves against other 
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pirates they built their citie? inlan^t fai" criough from the sea to gmrd agaiost 
sudden acrat’k^ close enough to rake tcadiiy to tlicir :shJp. Lying on the road 
from tlw Argulic Gulf m the Lsthiuus of CortriEli, Tin^ns ami Myecnac \iTrc 
weil siniaicd both to plunder rrackrs yr\th feudal tolls, and to set out occasion¬ 
ally on bticcaneerhig raids. Seeing Crete grow rich on orderly trade, iV| ycenac 
learned tliac piracy—like its civilized olFspring, tariff dtrc$—cart strangle com¬ 
merce and internationalize poverty^ it reformed, and allpT^ned piracy to subside 
iriro rnidc. By 1400 its mercantile fleer was strong enough to defy the sea power 
of Crete; it refused to ship its Africa-bound goods across the island, but sent 
them directly to po553>ly this was the cause^ or result, of a war that ended 

in the destruction of the Cretan citadels. 


Tlie lA'talth thar grew from diis trade was not aeicornpanicd by anv com- 
mcfisurace cukiire visible in the remains. Greek tradition credited die Pelasgians 
with having learned the alphabet from Phoenician tradccs+ At 1 ‘iryns and 
Thebes some Jars liavc been found bearing uruniciligibJc cltaracters, but no clay 
cablets, or ioscripekms, or doeumencs have been discovered; probably %vheti 
Mvcenac decided to be literate it used perlshabk writing itmterLak, as ihe 
Cretans did in tlicir final period; and nothing has been presers^d In an iJic 
Atycenacans foJJc>wed Cretan models^ and so faldi fully that luxhcolog)' suspects 
them t^f importing their innjor artists from Crete* But after Cretan art declined, 
painting flourish^ vigoroudy on the malnlancL The decorative designs of 
borders and ctimlces ore of the first order, and persist into classic Greece, while 
the surviving frescoes indicate a keen feeling for moving life. The Ladles in the 
Box ere spktidld dow^agers, who might adorn any opera promenade today and 
be m full fa^ion of cojftae and gowns; they are more alive than the kiffly 
conscious Ladies in the Ouiriot, wdio are out for an afternoon drive in (he park. 
Better still is the Boar a frersco froiu Thyus^ the boar and the flowers 

are unconvincingly convenriwiab tlic incredilily pink bounds arc disfigured w'ithi 
stylized spots of scarlet, bhek, or blue, and the hbd ejuatttrs of the plunging 
boar taper away into the bteness of some high-heded maiden falling from her 
pabcc bower; ncvcrcfaelcss the chase i$ real* the boar is desperate, the dogs arc 
in fast flight through rhe air^ and mail, the most scndmcntal and terrible of all 
beasts of prey, stands ready w'tch his murderous spear.'* One may sruspect from 
such samples the active and physical life of the Mycenaearts, the proud bcaurv' 
of their women, the vivid adoniment of their palaces. 

The highest arc of Mycenae was in metals. Here the mainland e<|ualed Crete, 
and dared to me its own forms and decoration. If Schliemann did nor quile 
find the bones of Agamemnon, he found their weight in silver and gold: jewelr)^ 
of many kinds, in spendthrift quantities; stud buttons worriw of any king; 
intaglios alive with scenes of hunting, war, or piracy; and a head in shlnic^ 
silver, wirii hums and frontal rosette of gold—at any momoat one capects from 
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it the pkintiv^ mooing to ^hich Schiicnuinni fievcr dt n loss for cjtplsmacions, 
tmccd tlic tmm Myccntt ^MDktnai) ” The Bncsi of these metd relics from 
Tiryns and Mycenae are bronze d^gger^ inUk) Vkidx dceiron and htmiished 
goldr and elegantly engraved with wildcats chflsing ducts, and lions ptirsuing 
leopards nr fighting Most peculiar of all the rcinaius are the golden niasicsp 

apparently laid over die faces of dead royalty. One mask* looks for all the world 
Iflcc che face of a cati however, the gallant ScbJiemaiin ascribed it nor to Qy* 
taemocstra but to AgamemooiL 


The unquestioned masterpieces of Mycemcm art were found ndthcr at 
Tiryos nor ai Mycenae bur ia a tomb at Vaphio^ near Sparta^ where a minor 
prince once emulated the magnificence of the norrhem kings. Here, amid 
anoriier ta:ta$iiro of Jcwcliy, were two thin cups of beaten gold, rimply formed 
and yet worked \iith Uie loving paTicrtce of aJl great art. 'ITie craftsmanship is 
so like the b«t iMinoan that mi^r students are inclined to attribute these cup 
to some Cretan Cellini^ hut it would be ^ pitj^ to deprive the Mycenaean cul¬ 
ture of its most prfect memoripis. The subject—the snaring and taming of a 
bull-seems characterisdcally Cretan; and yet the frequency with which such 
scenes are engraved upn Mycenaean rings and seals or plnrcd upon the 
palace waljs sho^vs tliat the bull sport was as popukr un the mainland as on 
the jslancL On one of the cup the bull k caught in a net of hcasy rop; his 
mourli and nostriU gape mch breathless anger and fatigue ss he struggles to 
get free and imprisons himself the more; w hilc on the other side a second bull 
gallop off in termr^ and a third charges at a cou^boy who carchts it bravely 
by the horns. On the companion cup the captured bull Is bdhg led away; 
as wc tuxn the vessel around we sec him already reconciled to the restraints of 
dvilizBEJont and engaged, as Ev^ns purs ic* m ""amorous convcisatbn'’ with a 
cow* Many cennirieg were to pass before such skillful work would appear 
again in Gtckc. 


The Mycenaean himself, as wcU as most of his art^ is found in the tombs; for 
he folded and buried bis dead in uncomfomhJe jars, and seldom cremated them 
the Heroic Age would do. Apparently he believ^ed in a fumre life# for many 
objects of use and value were placed in the graves. For the rest Mvcenaeaa 
religion, so far as it reveals itself to us» gives ev^ery evidence of Cretan origin 
or kinship. Here as In Occe are the double as; the sacred pillar# die holy dove, 
and die cult of a mother goddess associated \vitfi a young tmh deit)% presunmblv 
her son; and here again arc attendant divinirics in the form of snakes* Tlirougfi 
ah the transformations of religion known to us in Greece the mother goddess 
has remained. After the Cretan Rhea came Dcmctcr, che Dohroia of the 
Greeks; after Dcmeicr the Virgin Mother of God. Todity, standing on the 
ruins of Alycenae# one secs, in chc Litik %ilbge beiow# a modest Chrisdan church. 
Grandeur is gone; simpliciiy md ctmsoktton remaitu Gvilizatkjas come and 
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go^ they canqu{^ the cAirh and crumbb into dusc^ but fnich furvivt:^ 
desalfmon. 


After the fall of Cnossus Mycenae prospered as never before; the rising 
wealth of the “Shafe Grave Djii^isty” raised great palaces upon the itilU of 
Mycenae and lliyns, Aiycenacan art took on a character of its Qwn^ and 
captured the markets of the Aegean. Now the commerce of the mainland 
princes reached eastward into Cyprus and Syria^ southward through the 
Cyclades to Egypt^ westward through Italy to Spain, northward through 
Boeocia and Thessaly to the Danube; and found itself balked only at Troy* 
Like Rome absorbing and disseminating the civilization of Hellas, so 
Mycenae* won by the culture of dying Crcccj spread the iMycenacan phase 
of that culture throughout the jMcditerranean w^orld* 


IV, TROY 

Benveen the Greek mainland and Crete 220 Islands doc the Aegean, forming 
a circle around Delos* and therefore called die Cyclades. Most of them are 
rugged and barren, prccartous mountain survivals of a bnd half dm^^ed in the 
sea; but some were rich enough in ttmrble or riietal to be akeady busy und 
civilized* as the world goes* tong before Greek history comes into our view. 
In I By <5 the Brkish School of Athens dug into die suit of Melos at PhyLakopI 
and found tools^ weapons^ and p>ttcw remarkably akin, age by age* to the 
Minoan; and a Ukc research in odicr islands has built up a prehisioric picture 
of ihc Cyclades confonning hi time land charge ter* diough never comparable 
in artistic e^scdlcnce, mth die bioscope of Crerc. The Cveltdes were cranTped 
for land* totaling 1^ than a thousand square miles among them, and proved, 
like classic Greece, incapable of uniiing under one pobdeal power. By the sev¬ 
enteenth centun* b.c. tfsc little isles had passed in government and ait* even, 
here and there, in language and writing, under Cretan dcpmJjnaiiQn* Then* in 
the final period (14001200), the imports from Crete fell away* and the islands 
increasingly took their pottery and their styles from Mycenae. 

Moving easttvard Into the Spradcs (Scatiefcd) Islands, we find in Rhodes 
another prcliistoric culture of the rimpler Aegean rj^pe. In Cyprus the rich 
deposirs of copper that gave the island its name broughE: St a measure of wealth 
tlLTiiughouT the Bronze Age ( i4Ofj^t200)* bur its wares* remained crude and 
undistiii^ished before the coming of Cretan influence* Its pt^puLrinn* pre¬ 
dominantly Asiatic, used a syllabic script akin to the Minoan, and w'orshiped a 

• Sedulou^y cvHeacd by General di Cesaola^ and turflr m the Mcoopoliim MuHrai!^ dJ 
Alt m New Ycrfc. 
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goddess appafcTitly descended ftoiii tlie Semitic Ishrsr, and destined to become 
[he Aphrodite of the Greeks,” After iiSoo the metal industry of the island 
developed rapidJyithe mines, owned by the rojTil government, exported copper 
to F-gypi, Crete, and Greece: the ftmndry at Knkomi made famous daggers, 
and the potters so Id their globubrbowb from Egypt to Troy. 'Fhe foroets were 
cut into riniber, and cyprerr from Cj-pnis Ixgan to oimpete with the cedare 
of Lebanon, In the thirteenth century Mycenaean coioniits founded the cob 
onics titat were to become the Greek cities of Paplios, sacred to Apliroditc, and 
Gtium, birthplace of the Stok Zeno, and Cyprian Salainis, where Solon pused 
in his wanderings to replace chaos with law. 

From Mycenaean trade and influence crossed to Syria and Giria, 

and thence, as well as by other “rowing-stones,” they" moved up the coasts 
and islands of Asia tmrii they reached Troy. Tliere, on n hill separated by 
three miles from the sea, Schlicinann and Dorpfeld found nine edes, super¬ 
imposed each upon its predecessor, as if Troy lutd had nine lives. 

(t) In the low'est strata ivere the remains of a neolithic vUlige coming 
dmvn to jooo B.c. Here were walls of rough stones, mortared with mud; 
clay whorls, bits of worked ivory', tools of ohjddian. and pieces of hand- 
polished black potteiy, (i) Above this lay" the ruins of the Second City, 
which Schliemann believed to have been Homer’s Troy. Its enclosing 
walls, like those of Tiryms and Mycenae, were of cydopean stones; at in¬ 
tervals there were fortr^cs, and at the comers great double gates, of which 
tw'o are well prcsen'cd. Some houses survive to a height of four feet, their 
walls built of brick and wood upon a stone foundarinn. Tlie red-painted 
pottery, wheel-turned bur erode, indicates a life span for this dty" from 
approximately 1400 to 1900. Bronze has replaced stone for tools and 
weapons and iewcItT abounds; bur the sratuettes arc unprepossessingly 
primitive. The Second City" was apparently destroyed by fire; signs of con¬ 
flagration arc numerous, and persuaded Schliemann that this was the work 
of Agamemnon’s Greeks. 

(3-5) Above the “Burnt City" are the relies of three succesrivt hamlets, 
small and poor, and negligible in archeological content. (6) About r6oo 
another city rose on the historic hill. Through the passionate Iiascc of his 
work, Schliemann mixed the objects of this stratum with those of the 
second, and dismissed the Sixth Gry' as an tinimponanr “Lydian seitie- 
menr.”* But Dbrpfeld, continuing the excavatioas after Schlieimnn's 
death, and for a time w-ith Schliemann’s money,** revealed a tmm consider¬ 
ably larger than the Second, ornate with substantial buildings in dressed 
Stone, and enclosed by a thiny"-foor wall of whose four gates three remain. 
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In the ruins were monochrome vases of finer workmanship than before, 
vessels like the “Minvaa’' ware of Orchomcnos, and potsherds so like those 
found at Mycemt that D<>rpfcld considered them to be importations from 
that city, and therefore contemporary with the Shaft Grave DjTiasty 
(1400-1*100). On these and oilier sUifdTig grounds current opinion iden¬ 
tifies the Sixth City with Homer’s Troy,** and assies to it the *T'rcasur>* 
of Pmm” that ScIvUemann thought he had found in the Second Citv-six 
bracelets, two goblets, tw'o diadems, a fillet, sixty earrings, and 8700 other 
pieces, all in gold.** The Sixth Gty too, wc are assured, perished by fire, 
shortly after 1100. Greek hiitorians traditionally assigned the siege of Troy 

to 1194-1184 B,c.t ^ 

Who were the Trojans? An Egyptian papyrus mentions certain 'I>ar- 
denui" as among the allis of the Himtes at the battle of Kadesh (11S7); 
is likely' that these were the ancestors of the ^'EJardenoi who in Homers 
lerminology are one with the Trojans." Probably these Dardani were of 
Balkan on^n, crossed the Hellespont in tJic suctccnth century- with the 
kindred Pltryglans, and settled in the lower valley of the Scamander. 
Herodotus, however, identified the Trojans with tlic Tcucrians, and the 
Tcucrians, according to Strabo, were Cretans who settled in the Troad.t 
perhaps after the fall of (mossus." Bath Crete and the Troad had a sacred 
Mt. Ida, the "many-founcamed Ida” of Homer mid I ennyson. Presumably 
the region tvas sub jeer at various times to political and ethnic influences 
from the Hittitc hinterland. All in all. the excavations indicate a civilization 
partly Minoaii, partly Mycenaean, panly Asiatic, prtly Danubian, Homer 
repr^ents the Trojans as speaking the same language and wonhiping the 
same gods as the Greeks; but kter Hellenic iraagimtion preferred to think 
of Troy as an Asiatic city, and of the famous siege as the first knorvn episode 
in an endless contest between Semite and Aiyan. East and Wc^." 

More significant tha n the racial complc^tion of its people was the strategic 
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position of Troy nc^r the cntnnco to cKe Hellespont and the rich lands 
about the Black Sea. Tliroughout lilstoiy that narrow passage has been the 
battlegrouiiil of eiuptres; the siege of Troy was the Gallipoli adventure of 
t >94 E.c 'Hie plain was moderately fertile, and precious metals lay In the 
soil to the east^^but this alone would hardly account for the wealth of Troy, 
and the tenacious attack of the Grecics. Tlic cit^' was admirably placed to 
levj' tolls upon vessels u ishing to pass tlirough the Hellespont, wWIe it was 
too far inland to be conveniently assailed from the sen:**perhaps it was this, 
and not Helen's face, that launched a thousand ships upon Ilium. On a tike-> 
!icr theory the southward current and winds in the strait persuaded mer¬ 
chants to unload their cargoes at Troy and ship them overland into the 
interior; from the charges exacted for this service Troy may have derived 
its wealth and power." In any ease the city's trade grew rapidly, as may be 
judged from the varied provenance of its remains. From tEic lower Aegean 
came copper, olive oil. u'inc. and pottery; from the Danube and Thrace 
came potteri', amber, horses, and swords; from distant China came so great 
a rarity as jade," In return Troy brought from the interior, and exported, 
limber, silver, gold, and wild asses. Scared proudly behiud their walls, the 
“horse-rami iig Trojans'* dominated the Ttoad, and taxed its trade on land 
and sea . 

The picture that we derive from the ///ttd of Priam and his household is 
one of Biblical grandeur and patriarchal benevolence. The King is polyg¬ 
amous, not as a divetsiun but as a royal responsibiliry to continue liis high 
breed abundantly; liis sons are monogamous, and as well behaved as the 
fictitious Victorians—excepting, of course, the gay Paris, who is a$ Innocent 
of morals as Atciblidcs- Hector, I Ictcnus, and Troilus arc more likable than 
the vacillating Agamemnon, the treacherous Odysseus, and the pecubnt 
Achilles; Andromache and Polyxcna are as charming as Helen and [phi- 
genia: and Hecuba is a shade Iietrer than Qytaemnescra. AH in all, the 
Trojans, as pictured by their enemies, seem to us less deceitful, more de¬ 
voted, better gentlemen, than the Greeks who conquered them. The con¬ 
querors themselves felt this in later days; Homer liad many a kind w'oed to 
ay for the Trojans, and Sappho and Euripides left no doubt as to where 
their symfiathics and admiration lay. It was a pity that these noble Dardans 
sto<id in the way of an expanding Greece which, despite its multitude of 
faults, would in the end bring to this and every' other region of the .Mediter¬ 
ranean a. higher civilization than they had ever knowm. 


CHAPTER III 


The Heroic Age 

L THE ACHAEAKS 

M odest Hlmtc tablets from Boghax Kcui, of approximately 1335 
speak of the “Ahhijava” as a people ctpial in power to the 
Hittiies themselves. An Egyptian record towards iiii b.c, mcntioiis che 
"Akaiwasha” as joimog other “PcopJes of tlic Sea” in 3 Libyan invasion of 
Egypt, and describes rhem as a roving band ”6gbting to fill their bellies.'" 
In Homer the Acliaeans are. specifically, a Greek-speaking people of sonrh- 
cm Thessaly I,' often, however, because they had liccomc tilt most powerful 
of the Greek tribes, Homer uses their name for all the Greeks at Troy. 
Greek historians and poets of the classic age called the Achaeans, like the 
Pelasgiaas, axitochthonotis—native 10 Greece as far back as meuioiy could 
recall; and they assumed without hesitation that the Achaean culture de¬ 
scribed in Homer was one wkh that which has here been termed Myce¬ 
naean, Schlicmann accepted this identification, and for a brief while the 
world of scholarship agreed with him. 

In 1901 an unusually iconoebstic Englishman, Sir William Ridge%vay,’ 
upset this liappy confidence by pointing out that though Achaean civiliKa- 
tion agreed with the Mycenaean in many ways, it differed in vital particu¬ 
lars, (i) Iron is practically unknotvo to the Mycenaetns; the Acliacans ate 
familiar woth it, (1) The dead in Homer are cremated; in Hryns and 
Myceme they are buried, implying a different conception of the afterlife. 
(3) The Achaean gods arc the 01 )'inpian 5 i, of whom no trace has been found 
in the culture of Myccnac. <4) TTie AcIiacans use long swords, round 
shields, and safety-pin brooches; no objects of such form appear in the 
varied Mycenaean remains. (5) There are considerable dksimikrities in 
coiffure and dress. Ridgeway concluded that the Mycenacans w ere Pelas- 
gians, and spoke Greek; that the Achaeans were blond "Celts,” or Centtal 
Europeans, who came down through Epirus and nicssaly from 3000 on¬ 
ward, brought with them the wotihip of Zeus, invaded the Peloponnesns 
about 1400, adopted Greek speech and many Greek ways, and established 
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thetnselves ^ feudal chleftams ruling fnim their fojtrcss-palaccs a sub¬ 
jugated Pelasgtun popularion. 

The theory^ is Ulumhiadng, even if it must be subscandally modified. 
Greek literamre says nothing of an Achaean invasion; and it would not be 
w-rse to hang a s^jcctlon of so nnanimous a tradition upon a gradual in¬ 
crease in rhe use of iron, a change in modes of burial or coiffure^ a iengtiren- 
ing of $w ords or rounding of shields^ or even a safety pin. It is more likely 
chat the Achacans, as all classic writers supposed, were a Greek tribe thati 
in its natural miilciplicatLon, expanded from Tbessaiy into the Pelopinnesua 
during the fourteenth and thirteenth cenrurieSr mingled their blood with die 
PeLasgo-MycenaeaDs there, and, tow^ards 1150 B.c., became the ruling 
class* Probably it was they who gave Greek to the Pelasgians, instead of 
receiving it from them. In such place names as Corinth and Tiryns^ Pamas- 
^ and Olympia** we may have echoes of a Cteto-Pclasgo-Myccnaearj 
tongue/ In the same manner* presumably»the Achaeans superimposed their 
mountain and sky gods upon the ^^chchonic’’' or subterranean deidcs of the 
earlier popntarion. For the rest there is no sharp line of separation between 
the iMycenacan culture and that kter phase of it, tlie Achaean^ wliich \vc 
find in Horner^ the tw^o ways of life seem to have mingled and melted into 
one. Slowly, as the amalgamation proceeded, Aegean civilization passed 
away, dying in the defeat of Troy, and Greek d vili^rion began- 


IL THE HEROIC LEGENDS 

The legends of the F Icroic Age suggest both the origins and the dcstiriies 
of die Achaeans. VVe must not ignore these stories; for Though a sanguinary 
fanej^ enlivens them, they may contain more history than we suppose; and 
they arc so bound up with Creek poetry, drama, and art char we should be 
at a loss to understand these without theuLf 


■ Aiid in sttcih CtEcb vn;xt4s MifJJMpw tseszenr), kypariffQS (tnrprash (hyssc^), 

<ano$ <wiiie>« {onikll, cb^kos (coppvrh (leail), 

(TOhyr), kyhernao (mctJ, (ipoogc), is&i labyTtntbiSf 4 »byrjmbin^ 

kkbaris (zklier), syrinx jad pai^n (pa^caaj* 

t *TriMTi3 . * » Hex^ks - - * Minos. TTuoeiis. Ja^nn . * * it hai been ctimmoo in iiiDdtm dmei 
fo nvani thee uid the twher heroes of tfais age ^ ^ as purely mVtJiicii cTcadons. The later 
Gnuki. in criticidng rhe recorLk of their had r\a doyht tlut they were hi^orkai per- 
10T1& tt hn ocitBlIy ruled En Argos Jtnd ocher kmgdotns; and after a period of enmne skepct- 
fiitmy imklcTn erfnes ham hetpm to teveiT Ok die Creek eiew as that whkh expkms the 
rvidmec meat saiMaetorQy.. . . tEc heroes of the faJs. like the geogr^phietd scxncs in which 
they mcrt-ed, xxc ral^^-C^frrdSjje Hlsufry^ Jl, 478. Wt shall assume that the major 

legnih tic true in cssenrc> imaghnatiTe bl detaiL 
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Hiniie ms^cHpciQins ml^^tioTl an Atariss^'as as King of the Ahhijavas in the 
thinecnth century' ».c.; he is probabljr xAtnras, King of iht Achaeaas.' In 
Greek story Zeus begat Taitcalus, King of Phrygia,* who begat Pclops, who 
begat Atneus, who begat .Againtmnoii. Petops, being esiletl, came to Elis 
in the western Peloponnesus about 1183, and determined to marry Hip’ 
podamcia, daughter of Oenomaus, Elis’ Idng. The cast pediment of the 
great temple of Zeus at Olympia still tells us the story of their courtship, 
The King made a practice to test his daughter’s suitors by competing with 
them tn a chariot race: if the suitor won he would receive Hippodameia; 
if he lost he was put to death. Several suitors had tried, and had lost both 
race and life. To reduce the risks Pelops bribed the King’s charioteer, 
(Vlyrtilus, to remove the linchpins from the royal chariot, and promised 
to share the kingdom with him if their plan succeeded. In the contest that 
ensued the King’s chariot broke doum, and he was killed. Pdops married 
Hippodameia and ruled Elis, but instead of sharing the kingdom with 
Myjtilus he threw Mynilus inro the sea. As Myrtilns sank he laid an 
ominous curse upon Pelops and all his dcsccndaDts. 

Pclops’ daughter married Srhenelus, son of Perseus and King of ArgoS; 
the throne passed down to their son Eurystheus, and, after the latrcr’s death, 
to his unde Atreus. Atreus’ sons Agamemnon and Me neb us married 
CIvtaemnesini and Helen, daughters of King Tyndarcus t>f Lacedaemon; 
and when Atreus and Tyndareus died, Agamemnon and Menclaus between 
them ruled all the eastern Peloponnesus from their respective capirals at 
Mycenae and Sparm. The Pclo|.>otmesus, or Isknd of Pdops;, came to be 
called after their grandfather, whose descendants Itad quite forgotten the 
curse of Myrtilus, 


Meanwhile the remainder of Greece was also busy with heroes, usually 
founding cities. In the fifteenth century before our era, said Greek tradi¬ 
tion, the iniquity of the human race provoked Zeus to overwhelm it with a 
flood, from which one man, Deucalion, and his wife Pyrrha, done were 
saved, m an ark or chest thac came to rest on Me, Parnassus, Erom Deuca¬ 
lion’s son Hcllen had come all the Greek tribes, and their united name, 
Hellenes, Hcllen was grandfather of Achaeus and Ion. who begot the 


• TantaltH anEcreJ rhe Kills liy- Jivnlging riteir secrets, stealing their nectar Hid imbrnsii, 
and offering them his son Ptlops. boSed and tii«d put PetiK.li together snin. snd 
puniflhed Tnntnlus, in Ha As. a raeififf thirst; Tantalus vfis pi ice J m the tflidsiof m late 
waten receded w hctievcr he tr.cd 10 drink of themj over his hiqid branchts nch K 
frtik titrre hara, wli«ti wiihdrv* whcii h= wughf jv teacji tlwin; • grw mck ym su^oded 
above him. at «erj' motnciir threatened to fall sitd cmib him. 
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Achaean and Ionian cribeSt which, after msuty wanderings, peopled re- 
speedrety the Pclopotincsos and Attica, One of [on*s descendants, Ocrops, 
with tlie help of tile goddess Athena, founded (on a site whose acropolis 
had already ticen settled by Pclasgians) the cit)' tliar ^vas named after her, 
Athens,' It wtis he, said the story, that gave civilisation to Attica, insdtnted 
marriage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and taught his subjects to woislup the 
Olympian gods—Zeus and Adiena above tlie rest. 

The descendants of Cecrops nded Atitens as kings. The fourrh in line 
was Erechtheus, to whom the cic)', honoring him as a god, \%'Ould later 
dedicate one of its loveliest temples. His grandson, Tliescus, about 1150, 
mcigcJ the ruxlve denies or villages of Attica into one political unity, wliose 
dtiricns, wherever they lived, were to be called Athenians! perhaps it was 
because of this historic syttoikifaitts^ or municipal cohabitation, that Athens, 
like Tliches and Mycenae, had a plural name. It w'as Theseus who brought 
order and power to Athens, ended the sacrifice of her children to Alinns, 
and gave her people security on the roads by slaying the highwayman 
Procrustes, who had liked to stretch or cut the legs of Kis captives to make 
them fit liis bed. After Theseus’ death Atheas worshijicd hhn. too, as a god. 
As tare as 47^, in rhe skeptical age of Pericles, the city brought the bones of 
Tliescus from Scyros and deposited them as sacred relics in the temple of 
Theseus. 

To the north, in Boeotla. a rival capital had equally stirring tradiriotis, 
destined to bccotnc the very sulistancc of Greek drama in the classic age. 
Late in the fourteenth century ii,c. the PJioenician or Cretan or Egyptian 
prince Cadmus founded the city of Thebes at rhe meeting of the roa^ tliat 
cross Greece from cast to west and from north to south, taught its people 
letters, and stew' the dragon (perhaps an ancient phrase for an Infcctinc^ 
or infesting organism) that liindercd the settlers from aring the u'atcrs of 
the Arcian spring. From the dragon’s teeth, which Cadmus sowed in the 
earth, sprang armed men w'ho, like the Greeks of history, attacked one 
another until only five sundved; these five, said Thebes, were the founders 
of licr toyal families. ITic govcmnient established itself on a liiU citadel 
called the Cadmeia, where in our own time a "palace of Cadmus” has been 
unearthed.* There, after Cadmus, reigned his son Polydonis, his grand¬ 
son Labdacus, and his great-.gTand5on Liius, whose son Oedipus, a.s all the 
world knows, slew' !iis father and married his mother. When Oedipus died 

* As%(i«d 10 (1 conniMd fogtneqt* of wrkuig b nndcciphired chwictcia, 

probalily cif Cictan lineage. 
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his sons quarreled over the scepter, as Is the habit of princes. Eitocles 
drove out l*ol voices, who pcisiiided Adrasrus, King of Argos, to attempt 
his restoration. Adrastus tried (ca. mj), in the famous war of the Seven 
(Allies) against Thelics, and again sixteen years later in the w^ar of the 
Epigoni, or sons of the Seven. This time both Eteocics and Polynices were 
killed, and Thebes w'as burned to the ground. 


Among the Theban aristocrats was one Amphitn'on, who had a charm- 
ing wife, Alcmene. Her Zeus visited while Amphitryon was gone to the 
wars; and Heracles (Hercules) was tltcir son,* Hera, who did not relish 
these jovial condescensions, sent two serpents to destroy the babe in the 
cradle; but the boy grasped one in each hand and strangled them both; 
dierefoie he wtis called Heracles, as having won glory through Hera. 
Uniis, oldest name in tire history of music, tried to teach the youth how to 
play and sing; but Heracles did not care for music, and slew Linus with the 
lyre. When he grew up—a clumsy, bibulous, gluttonous, kindly giant-he 
underrook to kill a lion that si as ravaging the (locks of Atnphkryon and 
Thespius. Tlic latter. King of Thespbe, offered his home and his fifty 
daughters to Heracles, who rose to the occasion manfully.** He slew the 
lion?and wore its skin as his garb. He married Mcgara, daughter of Geon 
of Thebes, and tried to settle down-, hut Hera sent a madness upon him, and 
unwittingly he killed his own children. He consulted the oracle at Delphi, 
and was inscnicicd to go and live at Tiryns and serve Eury-stheus, the 
Argive king, for twelve years; after whtcfi he would become an immoiral 
god. He obeyed, and carried out for Eurystheus his famous tw elve bbors.t 
Released by the king, I Icraclcs returned to Thebes. He performed many 

• “ZtiB," «>■» Dic»4joni5, “oudB th« tUglit three times its nomul Irrigtfi; aod by the magni. 
Hide of the omc e:q«n*lcd on the procrtatiwi ht presged the cieepouiwl n«|ht of Uie 
diHd 

tHc jifaniiW ih* lion that troubled tlic flocks « Nciivea; l« destroyed iht many-headed 
hvdn that rai aKcd Una. he captured a fleet sa^ and eirricd it ro Euiywlira-, he caiight a 
wild boar from Mt. ICanininMiitti and ranied it to Enry^tieus; in me day he ciwraed sit the 
.,,>.1^ of Aueau' three'thoiuand tateo by divening the rivets Aipbew and Beneus inen the 
itaJlj^and paTised tong enotiph in Elw W estahliii the Olympic ganiea-, he dwtruyed Uw 
murdema^-mpluliwi birds of Areadia; he captured die mad bull diat w» iki-wtamis 
Crete anil caitied it on his shoultkm to Enryflheus; lie caught and tamed the 
homes of Dionicdcs; he dew nearly all the Anuroosi hr set up nt n confrorTiDg pmiiimionw 
as the '•Pillais of flereulrt" at the flinufti of the McditerranMH, wpnired ihe twsn of Geryofi 
and brought them through Gaul, aemn the .«pv dinrngh ftal^v, and across the «a to 
Earestbern; he ffiimd The apples iif tlic Hespendc*. snd for » ^ile hetd up the artb^f 
Atlas: he deseettdcJ into Ffadcs. and delnwred ThcseiH and Ascalapmn irwi toirient, J e 
Hesperides, «leu|thicis of Adas, had been etimated by Hefa with the aoldec apples gtvffl hef 
by^aea (Eatili) at her wedding with &ua. The tpplrt were guarded by a dragon, and Cuo- 
iemd scrrudnrinc qualities upon those who ate them. 
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Other exploits; he joined the Argonauts, sacked Troy, helped the gods to 
win their battle against the giants, freed Proriiciheus, brought AJeestis back 
CO life, and, now and then, killed hk own friends by accident. After his 
death he was worshiped as hero and god; and since he had had countless 
loves, many tribes claimed him as their progenitor.* 

His sons made their home at Trachis in Thessaly; but Eurystheus, fear¬ 
ing lest they depose him in revenge for the unnecessary labors that he liad 
laid upon their father, ordered the Trachinian king to exile them from 
Greece, The Kcracleidac (i,e., children of Heracles) found refuge in 
Athens; Eurystheus scot an army to attack them, but they defeated and 
killed him. U'hen Airens came agaiast them with another force, Hyllus, 
one of the sons, offered to fight any of Atreus* men in single combat, on 
condition that if he won, the Heracleidae sJionld receive the kingdom of 
Mycenae; if he lost, the Heracleidae would depart and not return for fifty 
years, after tvhlch rime their children were to receive Mycenae.™ He lost, 
and ted his partisans into csile. Fifty years later a new generation of Hera- 
cleidac returned; it was they, not the Dorians;, said Greek tradition, who, 
being resisted in their daitTis, comjuered the Peloponnesus, and put an end 
CO the Heroic Age, 

If the talc of Pelops and hk descendants suggests tlie Asia Minor origin 
of ihc .Achacans, the theme of chdr desrlny is struck in the story of the 
Argonauts. Like so many of the legends that served as both the historical 
tradition and the popular fiction of the Greeks, it is an excellent narrative 
wdth all the elements of adventure, exploration, W'ar, love, mystery, and 
death woven into a fabric so rich that after the dramatists of Athens Iiad 
almost worn it bare it was re woven into a very passable epic, in Hcllenktic 
days, by Apollonius of Rhodes, It begins in Boeotian Orchomenos on the 
harsh note of htunan sacrifice, like Agamemnon's tragctly. Finding his land 
stricken writh famine. King Achamas proprjscd to offer hk son Phrixus to 
the gods. Phrixus learned of the plan and escaped from Orchomenos with 
his sister Helle, riding with her through the air on a ram with a e^olden 
fleece. But the ram was unsteady, and Hcllc fell off and was drmtmed in 
the strait which after her was called the Flellespont, Phrixiis reached land 

• This smasinf “vulttui: hero." Diailants iboaglic, g pfiiriidvc «i|nn«r, i pnhistone 
Empedocles; the tdd abow him fncsnt that he had desnsed ilie spna^, dcawd 

aiortmuiiiv dunged die counes of rivets, reclaimed waste greas, rid the ordimaeroui 

beaso. and made Greece a habinbic land.** tn anoiber a^cc Heracles ti the belcvcd son of 
^ who soffm fw fluidatnL raises the dead «i life, dascends ioio Hades, and cheo ascends 
mio heavco. 
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md found fiis way to Colchis, at the farther end of the Black Seaj there he 
Sacrificed the ram and huns up its fieece as an otFeHng to Arcs, pod of war. 
Aictes, King of Colchis, set a sleepless dragon to watch the ficccc, for an 
oracle had said that he should die if a stranger carried it offi and to better 
assure himself he decreed that all strangers coming to Colchis should be 
put to death. His daughter Medea, who loved strange men and ways, pitied 
the wayfnrcrii who entered Colchis, and helped them to escape. Her father 
ordered her to be confined; but she fled to a sacred precinct near the sea, 
and lived there in bitter brooding till Jason found her wandering on the 
shore. 

Some twenty years before (Greek chronoiogists said about 1145), 
Pelias, son of Poseidon, had usurped the throne of .\eson. King of Ideas 
in Thessaly. xA.esoii’s infant son Jason had been hidden by friends, and had 
grown up in the woods to great strength and courage. One day he ap¬ 
peared in [he market place, dressed in a leopard skin and armed with two 
spears, and dermnded lus kiogdotn. But he was simple as well as strong, 
and Pelias persuaded him to undertake a heavy task as the price of the 
throne—to recover the Golden Fleece. So Jason built the grtat ship Argo 
(the Stvift), and called to the adventure rive bravest spirits in Greece. 
Heracles came, with his beloved companion Hyks; and Pdeus, fatlier of 
Aclvilles; Theseus, Aleleagcr, Orpheus, and the fleet-footed maiden Aral- 
anta. As the vcecI entered the Hellespont it was halted, seemingly by some 
force from Troy, for Heracles left the expedition to sack riic city and kill 
its King Laomedon, and all his sons but Priam. 

When, after many tribulations, the Argonauts reached their goal, they 
were warned by Medea of the dearit that awaited all strangers in Colchis. 
But Jason persited; and Medea agreed to help him gain the Fleece if he 
would take her to The^ly and keep her as his wife until be died. He 
pledged himsdf to her, captured the Fleece with her aid, and fled back to 
his ship with her and hts men. Many of them were wounded, but Medea 
quitkly healed them with roots and herbs. UTien Jason reached lolcus he 
aeain asked for the kingdom, and Pelias again delayed. Then Medea, by 
the arts of a sorceress, deceived the daughters of Pelias into boiling him 
to death. Frightened by her ma^c powers, the people drove her and 
Jason from lolcus, and debarred him forever from the throne.“ The rest 
belongs to Euripides. 


A myth is often a bit of popular wisdom personified in poetic figures, ^ 
the story of Eden suggests the disillusiomncnt of knowledge and the liabili- 
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des of love; legend is often a fragment of history swelling with new fictions 
as it rolls down the years. It is prot^blc that in the generation before the 
histone siege of Troy the Greeks had tried to force their way through the 
Hellespont and open the Black Sea to coloniwtion and trade; the story of 
the Argonauts nmy be the dramadzed memory of that commercial explora¬ 
tion; and the “golden fleece*' may refer to the woolen skins or cloths an- 
dendy used in norrhem Asia .Minor to catch particles of gold carried down 
by the streams.” A Greek sertlemenc was actually made, about this time, 
on the island of Lemnos, not far from the I'lcllespont. The Black Sea proved, 
bihosphable despite its pmpitLating name, and the fortress of Troy rose 
again after Heracles' visitation to discourage adventures in the strait. Bur 
the Greeks did not forget; tlicy would come again, a thousand ships in¬ 
stead of one; and on the plain of 11 ion the Achacans would destroy them¬ 
selves to free tlie Hellespont. 


Ill, HOMERIC ClMl.t'/ATlOTe 

How shall we reconstruct the life of Achaean Greece ( 1500-1100 b.c,) 
out of ihe poetry of its legends? Om chief reliance must be upon Homer, 
who may never have existed, and whose epics arc younger by at least three 
centuries than the Achaean Age, It is true that ardieology has surprised 
the archeologists by making realities of Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Cnossus, 
and ocher cities described In the jf/;W, and by exhuming a Mycenaean 
civilization strangely akin to that which spontaneously ^kes form herween 
the lines of Homer; so that our inclination today is to accept as real the 
central characters of his fascinating talcs. None the less, it is impossible to 
say how far the poems reflect the age in which the poet lived, rather than 
the age of which he writes. Wc shall merely ask, then, what did Greek 
tradition, as gathered together in Homer, conceive the Homeric .Age to be? 
In any case we shall have a picture of Hellas in buo^'anc transit From the 
Aegean culture to the civilbation of historic Greece. * 

/. tabor 

The Achaems {).«„ the Greeks of the Heroic .\ge) impress us as less dv- 
ilized than the Mycenaeans who preceded thttn, and more civilized than the 
Dorians who followed them. They are above all physical—tfie men tall and 
powerful, die women rasnshingty lovely in an unusually literal sense. Like the 
Romans a thousand years after them, the Adiacgns look down upon liicraiy 
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culnirt 35 eifcminate dcgcncmdon; tlicy use wridng utultJ’ protest, and the 
only litemture they know is the tnartkl lay and unwdnen song of die trouba¬ 
dour, If we believe Homer we must suppose that Zeus had realized in Aebaears 
society the aspjiadon of die American poet who wrote char if he w'ere God he 
W'ould make all men strong, and all women Ijcaiitifuh and would then himself 
become a man* Homeric Greece is tjliigynaik^—it is a dream of fair ivomen. 
Tfie meu too are handsomcj witJi their long hair and their brad's beards^ the 
greatest gift that a man can give is to cut off his hair and lay it as an offering 
upon die funeral pyre of hb friend^ Nakedness is not yet cultivated; both 
sexes eorer the body with a cjoadningular gannent folded over the shouldcn^ 
tied with Q clasp pin, and reacking nearly to the knees; the women may add a 
veil or a girdle, and the men a loincloth—which, ^ dignitv increases, will evolve 
mco drawers and croui^ers, TIic w'ell to do go in for costly robcsi such as thnit 
M'hich Priam brings humbly to ActiUles in ransom for his sonJ" Tlie men arc 
barelegged, the women bart-arnitd; both wear sJioes or 5antkil$ outdoors, but 
are usually barefoot viithin. Both sexes wear jewelry, and tlie ^voinen and 
Paris anoint the body wiih ^Vose-scented oiL”“ 


How do these men and vvoinen live? Homershnws rhem to tis rillmg the soih 
sniffing \vith pleasure the freshly toincd dark eartK, rtinnlng their eyes with 
pride along the furrows they have ploughed so straight, winnowing the wheats 
irrigating the fields, and hanking up the streams against die winter floods;* he 
makes us feci ihc despair of die pcftsanr whose tnorktft$ of toil are w'nshrd out 
by “the torrtm at the full thar tn swift coutse lihartcrs the dykes, neither can 
the long Sine of mounds hrdd it in, nor the u^s of the fruitful orchards stay 
its sudden coining.'™ The land is hcird lo f^xni, for much of it h mountain, or 
sw^ainp, or deeply wooded hill; the villages are visited! by wild beasts, and hunc^ 
mg is a necessity before it becomes a sporty The rich are great stockbreeders* 
raising catde, sheep, pi^i goats, and horses; one Erichthonius keeps three thou¬ 
sand brood marcs with their faak.’^ The poor cat fish and grain, occdkonaJIy 
vegetablwi warriors and the rich rely upon great partiiuvs of masT meat; they 
breakfast cn mear and wine, Ody^ctis and his s^vindicrd car, between them, 
a small roast pig for luncheon, and a third of a flve-^ycar-old hog for dinner-” 
They have honey instead of sugar, meat fat instead of Innrer; instead of bread 
riiey eat cakes of grein, baked large and thin on a plate of iron or a hot stone. 
The diners do not recline, as the Athenians will do, but sk on chairsj not at 
a central tabic but along the wails, with Ikcle tables between the seats. There 
arc no forksi, spK>ns, or ni]pkiits. and only such knives as the guests may carry'; 
caring i$ managed w'ith eIic fingers.* The staple drink; ctxn among die poor 
and among children* h diluted wbc. 

The land Is owned by the family or The don, not by the indb^dual; the father 
administers and controls it, but he faiinoc sell it.* In the great tracts are 
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cal[ed the Kmg’s Gammons or D^rmesne {tem£n<ts)*^ in effect ic belongs to the 
commumi}\ suid in its fields any tmn may pasrure his flocks. In the Odyssey 
these common buds itre being divided, and sold to—or appropryiEed by^Hch 
or strong individuals; the commons disappears m ancient Greece precisely as m 
modem England." 

The soil might yield metal as well a? food; but the Achatons neglect to mine 
the earth, and arc content to import copper and 6n^ silver and gold, and a 
strange new Iu3mry> iron. A shapeless mass of iron i$ offered as a precious prize 
at the games held in honor of Pacroclus," it will makc^ says Achilles^ many an 
agricultural impltirjcnt. He say^ nodiing of weaporLS, which are still of bronze * 
The Odyssey describes the tenipenng of iron** hut that cptc probably belongs 
to fl later age than the Iliad. 

The smith at his forge and the potter at his wheel wort in their shops; other 
Homeric craftsmen—saddlers, masonsp carpenters, cahmctmatcra—go to work 
at the home that has ordered tlieir product- Tliey do not produce for a market, 
fur sale or profit; they work long hours, hut leisurely, without the sting and 
srimulus of visible competition*" The family tescif provides most of its needs; 
everyone in it labors with hb hands; even the master of the hDusc^ even the 
local king, like Ods'sseus, mokes bed and chairs for hb home, boots and :^ddlcs 
for himself; and unlike die later Greeks he prides himself on his manual skill. 
Penelope, Helen, and Andromache, as well as their servant women, are busy 
wtdi spinning, weavings embtoideryt household cares; Helen seems lovelier 
when she delays tier needlework to Tclemadius" than when she walks in 
beauty on die hatticments of Troy- 

Tlie craftsmen art freemen, never slaves in classic Greece. Peasants miy 
in emergency lie consciipred to labor for the king, bur wc do not hear of fserfs 
hound to the soil Slaves are nen numerous, nor is their position degmded; they 
are mostly female di>mc5tic% and occupy a position in effect as high as that of 
household semnts tuda/t except that they are bought and sold for lung temis 
instead of for precariously brief engagements. On i>ccasion they are bnically 
treated; normally they are accepted as memhers of the family, are cared for in 
illness or depression or old age, and may develop a human* relarion of affection 
with master or mistress. Nausicaa help her bondu omcn to wash the family 
linen in the ^rcain, plays ball with diem* and akogccher treats them as com- 
panions,™ If a slave ■woman hears a son to her master, the child is tisually free." 
Any man. however, tmy become a slave, through capture in battle of m piratical 
raids- This is the bitterest aspect of Achaean life. 

Homeric society is rural and local; even the '"cities" are mere villages nestling 
against hilltop dtadek Communication is by messenger or heraidp or^ over 

■ ^ jgprtii LCfnpeis ia eald wiMr a greaE ks or an sdze, it gives off a hiding; Um ii 

wbat gwo iron m strenfidi’'™ 
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long djs!:aiiccE^ by signal fires flashing fmrn peuk to peak* Oi^crland traffic s 
]m<le difficult and dangerous by roadkss mountains and and bridge less 

streifnsL Tlie carpenter carts with four wheels boasdng of spokes and 

woixlen dres; even so most goads are carried by nudes or men. Trade hy sea is 
easier^ dcspiEc ptnitcs and storms;, namnti harbors are numernus. and only on the 
perilous four^day trip from Crete to Eg}^t does the ship Ioj« sight of land* Usu¬ 
ally the boat is beached ai night, and crew and passengers sleep on trustv land. 
In this age the l^ocmcbns are still better merchants aiid mariners than the 
Greets. The Greets revenge tliemsclvcs by despising trade, and prtferririg 
piracy. 

Tlic Homeric Greeks liavc no moricy^ but use, as media for estchatige* tngors 
of iron, bronze, or gold; the ox or cow' is taken as a standard of value. A gold 
ingot of fifty-seven pounds ts called a taleuE w'eight)."* Much barter 

remains. Wealth computed realistically in goods, especially cattle* rather thnni 
in pieces of metal or piper that may lose or alter their value at any moment 
dirough a change in the economic theology of men. Tlicte are rich and poor 
in Homer as in life; stjcic^' Ls a rumbling can: rhar travels an uneven road; and 
no matter how* carefully the cart b constituted, some of tlie varied obfccts in 
it will sink to the bottom, and others will rise to the top; the potter has not 
made all the %*effiels of ihe same earth, or strcngtti, or fragilicj% Almdv in the 
second book of the Iliad w^e hear the sound of the class wfur; and as TJicrsitcs 
flics oratorically at Agamemtiun we rtcxjgnize an early variation on a persistent 
tlicmc," 


2 . Aforah 

As we read Homer the impression forms that we are in the presence of 
a society more lawless and primitive than that of Cnossus or Mycenae. 
TIic Achaean culture is a step backw'ard, a transirioii between the brilliant 
Aegean cirilvzation and the Dark Age that w ill foliDW" rhe Dorian conquest. 
Hoincric life is poor in arri rich in action; ir is unmedltative, buoyant, strife* 
it is too young and scrong to bother much about manners or pJiilosophy. 
Probably we mkjudge it by seeing it in the violent crisis or dkorderiv 
afierrmtfa of W'ar. 

There are, it is true, many tender qualities and scenes. Even the warriors 
are generous and affectionate; benvecn parent child there is a love as 
profound as it is silent. Odysseus kisses the heads and shoulders of the 
memhers of his family when, after their long seporatimv they recognize 
him; and in like manner they khs him * Helen and Men elans weep when 
they team that this noble lad^ Tekmachus, h the stm of the lost Odysseus 
w^ho fought so valiantly" for them,** Agamemnon Iiinkself is capable of tears 
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SO abundant that ihey reniuid Hamer of a stream pouring over rocks." 
Friendships arc firm among the heroes, though possibly a degree of sexual 
inversion enters into the almost neurotic attachment of Actiillcs to Patroclus, 
especially to Patroclus dead. Hospitality is lavish, for "fnira Zeus are all 
strangers and beggars.'"* jMaids bathe the foot or the body of the guest, 
anoint him with unguents, and may give him fresh garments; he receives 
food and lodging if he needs them, arid perhaps a gift." “Lo," says "fair- 
checked Helen,” as she places a costly robe in Telemachus' hands, “I too 
give thee this gift, dear child, a remembrance of the hands of Helen, against 
the day of thy longed-for marriage, for thy bride to wear.”** It is a picture 
that reveals to us the human teitdcmess and line feeling that in the Iltad 
must hide themselves under the panoply of u'ar. 

Even war docs not thwart the Greek passion for games. Children and 
adults engage in skillful and difficult contests, ap|iarcntly with laimcss and 
good humor; Penelope’s suitors play draughts, and throw the disk or jave¬ 
lin; the Phaeacian hosts of Odj'-ssens play ar quoits, and a strange medley 
of ball and dance.* When the dead Patroclns lias been cremated, according 
10 .Achaean custom, games are played iliar set a precedent for Olympia— 
foot races, dLsk-throwing, javclin-rhrinving, archer)^ wrestling, chariot 
races, and single combat fully armed; all in CKCclIent spirit, except that only 
the ruling class may enter, and only the gods may cheat." 

The other side of tlie picture is less plea^ng. As a prize for the chariot 
race Achilles olfcis “a woman skilled in fair handiwork”; and on the 
funeral pyre horses, dogs, oxen, sheep, and human beings arc sacrificed to 
keep the dead Patroclus well tended and fed." AchElcs treats Pmm ivith 
fine courtesy, but only after dragging Hector’s body in mangled ignominy 
around the pyre. To the Achaean male, hmnan life is cheap; to take it is 
no serious matter; a monicnt's pleasure can replace it. When a town is 
captured the men are killed or sold into slaver)'; the women are taken as 
concubines if they arc attractive, as slaves if they are not. Piracy is still a 
respected occupation; even kings organise marauding expeditions, plunder 
towns and villages, and enslave their population: “Indeed,” says Thucyd¬ 
ides, "this came to be the main source of livelihood among the early Hcl- 


• Tlicn AliittiHB Drdcrcil FI Alias aTi4l LiiKUntifi to dnttec, Ijv dictuitlftt, for iKV’t4? did 
my omc dire |om hhmcH wldi rturnu Tlic>' took in ihtir hniitls the fine bslJ^ piirjile^dyed ... 
ittd played. The fine, btAdinp hii body right woidd hort die bill rnwaj-Js rhe 

crowds^ while ihir erther in nitn wfiuld spring high into the lir ind citcli ic gn«fiiJlv 
before hb feet rnuched tKc grpnndh Then* after hid ntiik hiiJ trill of testing the kill 
high, thev began pissing ir bitk ind fnitti l>ct*‘een Them, dl iJitf: whOc they i!Ani:ed upon the 
{rojt^l cardL'** 
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knes, no disgrace being yet attached to such an occupation,’"* but some 
glory; ver^’ much as, in our times, great nations may conquer and subjvigate 
defenseless peoples without loss of dignity or righteousness;. Odysseus is in¬ 
sulted when he is asked is be a merchant, ^'mindful of the gabis of his 
greed”;" but he tells with pride lioiv, on his return from Troy, ^ provisii^ 
Itaving run low, he sacked the city of Tsmarus and stored his ships with 
food; or liow he ascended rhe river Aegyptus “to pillage the splendid fields, 
to carry off the women and little children, and to till the men,”" No city 
Is safe from sudden and unprovoked attack. 

To this lighthearted reli^ for robbery and slaughter the Achaeans add 
an unabashed mendacity. Odysseus can hardly speak without lying, or 
act without tieacheiy. Having captured the Trojan scout Doloii, he ^d 
Dioiucd promise him life if he will give them the information they require; 
he does, and they kill him." It is true that the other Achaeans do not quite 
equal Odj'sscus in dishonestj', bur not Iwcause they would not; they envy 
and admire him, and look up to him as a model cliaractct; the poet who 
pictures him considers him a hero la every respect; even the goddess Ath¬ 
ena praises him for bis lying, and counts this among tlic special charms for 
which she loves him. “Cunning muse he be and knavish,” she tells him, 
smiling, and scrolling lum with her hand, ‘Vho would go beyond thee in 
all manner of guile, aye, though it were a god that met thee. Bold man, 
crafty in counsel, insatiate m deceit, not even tn thine otvii land, it seems, 
^3^ ^h(ju CO cease from guile and deceitful taJes, wluch thou Invest froni 

the bottom of thine heart,”" 

In truth we ourselves arc drawn to this hemic Munchausen of the ancient 
world. We discover some likable traits in him, and in the hardy and subtle 
people to which he belongs. He is a gentle father, snd in his own kingdom 
a just ruler, who “wrought no wrong m deed or word to any man in the 
hnd.” “Never again,” say-s his swineherd, “shall I find a master so kind, 
how far soever I go, not though I come again to the house of my father 
and motlier!”" We envy Odysseus his “form tike unto the inunortals,” 
his frame so athletic tlwt though nearing fifty iic throws the disk fairher 
than any of the Phaweian youths; we admire his "steadfast heart," his “wis¬ 
dom like to Jove’s”;" and our ^Tnpaihy goes out to Iiim when, in his 
despair of ever seeing again “the smoke leaping up from his own land " he 
yearns to die, or when, in the midst of his perils and sufferings, he steels 
himself with words that old Socrates loved to quote; “Be patient now, my 
soul; thou hast endured still worse than tJiLs. He is a man of iron in body 
and mind, yet every inch human, and therefore forgivable. 
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The secret of the matter is that the Achaeati’^s standard of judgment is 
a$ dilSerent from ours as the virtues of war differ from those of peace. lie 
lives in a disordertid, Jiainsscd, hungrj' world, where every man must he 
his own policeman, ready with arrow and spear, :md a capaciry for look¬ 
ing calmly at Jlowing hlood. "A ravening helly.^” as Odysseus explains^ 
“no man can hide,... Ikcairsc of ir arc tlie Ixrnched ships made ready tliat 
hear evil to focman over the unresting sca.^'" Since the Achaean knows 
little security at home, he respects none abroad^ cverv'" wcnklmg Is fair play; 
the supmne virtue, in Jiis view» is 3 brave and ruthless inrclligence. Virtue 
is literally vinus^ manliness, urete^ the tjualit)^ of Ares or Mars. The good 
man ii not one that is gentle and forbearingt faithful and soWr* tndustnous 
and honest; he is simply one who fights bravely and wclL A bad man is 
nor one that drinks too much, lics^ murders^ and betray^t he k one that k 
co^vardly, stupid, or w^cak. There were Nict^schcans long before Nietzsche, 
long before Thrasymachus, in the lusty immaturity of the European 
world* 


i* Sexes 

Achaean society is a patriarchal despodsm tempered with tlie bcautv and 
anger of woman, and the fierce tenderness of parental Uive,* TheorcticaJlv 
the father is supreme: he may take as many concubines as he likes,t he may 
offer them to hk guests, he may expose hk children on the mountaintoj^s to 
die* or slaughter them on the altars of the thirsty gods. Such paternal omnip^ 
atence does not necessarily imply a brutal society, but ntily one in which 
the or^ank-ition of the state has not yet gone far enough to preserve so¬ 
cial order; and in which the f;rmily* to create such order, needs the powers 
that wtIJ later be appropriated by the state in a nationalizarion of iht right 
CO kill. As social organiKatjon advances, parernaj authority and family umr/ 
decrease, freedom and individualism grow. In practice the Acliacan male 
is usually reasonable, listens patiently to domestic clrkjuencc, and k devoted 
to hk childrem 

Within the patriarchal framew^ork the position of w^omau is far higher 
in Homeric than it will be in Peridean Greece. In the legends and the 

* There aft vesdges c^f an tarikr and “inaUwfvliiiP ccnilidDn. before Cecrtips, f^fd 
Atficobfi fftdjrirn^ '^childUTEi did nflt know their own fiiher'*—ic., prcfuin:ibly, desetm wxj 
rcchiwd tluTiugU th-e motiitri and c^rCT^ kn Hnniersc divi maov of the gmU estieriallv wor- 
^iped by Gf*ek cm» were Hem ir AUttnii at Aihcns. Dcintter and 

FcTOThfmc at l□e^E^^wtth no vUible si^Urwdtnation to any tmls deity.* 
tT nfflft na hail $0 mnny wnres Uiat an hbtorian drew up m learned catalogue of them/* 
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epics she pLiys a leatiiiig role, from Pelops’ coiinship of Hippodamcia ro 
Iplxigenia’s gentleness anti Eketra’s hate, The gynacceum does nor confine 
her, nor does the iiomc; she moves Irccly among men and women alike, 
and occasionally sliares in riie sencni!- iliscoiirsE ot rhe men. as Helen does 
with Mentlaxis and I’clcmachiis. W'hcn the Achaean leaders wish to fire 
the imagination of tlieir people against Troy they appeal not to political 
or racial or religious ideas, but to the scnrinient for woman's bcautvt the 
loveliness of Helen must put a pretty face upon a wTir for land and trade. 
Without wtunan the Homeric hero would be a clumsy btxtr. with nothing 
to live for or die for; she teaches him something of courtesy,, idealism, and 
softer waj-x 

Marriage is by purchase, usually in o\cn or their ctjuivalenr, paid by the 
suitor to the father of the girlj the pxt speaks of '‘cartk-t>ringjng maidens.”" 
Tlie purchsivt is reciprocal, for the father usually gives the bride a substan¬ 
tial dowry. The ceremony is familial and religious, with much eating, 
daodng. and loose-tongued mcrTinient. “Beneath a bla^e of torches they led 
the brides from their cliambcrs through the city, and loud rose the bridal 
song. The young men whirled in the dance, and high among them 
sound the flute and the lyre” ' so changeless are the essentials of our life. 
Once married, the woman becomes mistress in her home, and is honored 
in proportion to her cliitdrcii. Love in the rnicst sense, as a profound mutual 
tenderness and solicitude, comes to the Greeks, as to the French, after 
marriage rather tlian before; ir is not the spark rhrowTi off by the contact 
or nearness of two bodies, but the fruit of long association in the cares and 
industries of the home, TJie Homeric wife k as faithful as her husband k 
not. llicre art three adulteresses in Homer—Clyiaemnerrnt, Helen, and 
Aphrodite; bur they do in'jtLstice to the mortal average, if not to the divine. 

Formed out of this background, the Flomcric family (barring the enor¬ 
mities of legends chat play no pan in Homer) is a wholesome and pleasing 
institution, rich in line w-omeu and loyal children. The women funcrion not 
only as mothers but as workers; they grind tlie ^in, card the wooU spin, 
weave, and embroider; they do little se\ring, since garments arc mostly 
without scams; and cotjking is normally left to men. Amid these labors 
they bear and rear children, heat their hurts, pdfy their quarrels, and 
teach them the manners, momk. and traditions of the tribe. There is no 
formal education, apparently no teaching of letters, no spelling, no gram¬ 
mar, no books; it is a boy's utopia. The girl Is taught the arts of the home, 
the boy those of the chase and war; lie Icams to fish and swim, to rill the 
fields, set snares, handle animals, aim tlie arrow and the Lmce, and take 
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C 3 TC of himself in aU the emergencies of 3 half-lawJess life* When the 
oldest bojr grows up to manhood he hccomcSt in the absence of his father, 
the responsible head of the family. When he marriw be brings his bride 
to his father’s home, and the rhythm of the generations is renewed. The 
individual members of the family change with dme, but the family is the 
lasting unit, surviving perhaps for centuri^, and forging in tile turbulent 
crucible of the home the order and character without which all go^'enunenr 
is in vain. 


4. The Am 

The Achacans leave to irtcrchanis and lowly scribes die art of writing, which 
has presumably been fiandcd doviti to them from Mycenaean Greece; thev pre¬ 
fer blood to ink and flesh to clay. In all of Hotiter there is but one reference to 
writing,” and there in a cbaiacteriscic context; 3 folded tablet is given to a nses- 
senger, directing the rcdplenc to kJU the messenger If the Achaeans have tmte 
for literature it is only when war and nuraudJng allow a peaceful interlude; the 
Ling or prince gariicrs his retamers about Imn fur b feast, and some wandering 
minstrel, stringing the lyre, recounts in simple verse the exploits of nneestral 
heroes; this is, for the Acbacans, bntli poetry and history'. Homer, perhaps 
wishing like Pheidias to engrave his envn portrait upon his w'ortc, tells how 
Alcinous, King of the Phsuadans, calls for such song in entertaining OdyssctiSL 
‘Summon hither the divine minsTreJ, Dcmodocus; for to him above ah others 
has the cod granted skill in song. . . . Then the herald drew n ea r, leading the 
good minstrel, whom the Muse loved above all other men, and gave Liin both 
good and evil; of Itis sight she deprived him, but gave him die gift of sweet 
song.’* 

The only art except his own that interests Homer is toreutics^e hammer¬ 
ing 0/ metals into plastic forms. He says nothing of painting or sculpture, but 
calk up all his inspiration to describe ilie scenes inlaid or damascened upon 
Achilles' shield, or raised in relief upon Odysseus' brooch. He speaks briefly 
but jlluminattngly at>out architecture. The common dwelling in Homer is 
apparently of sun-dried brick with 3 footing of stone; the floor k ordinarily of 
beaten earth, and is clewed by scraping; the roof is of reeds overlaid with cby. 
and slopes only enough to cany off the rain. The doors arc single or double, 
and may have bolts or keys.* In the better dwellings the interior walls are of 
painted stucco, with ornamental border or frieze, and arc hung with weapons, 
shields, and tapestries. Tlicre is no kitchen, no chimney, no windows; an open¬ 
ing in the roof of the central hall lets cut some of the smoke that may rise front 
the hearth; the rest finds its w'ay through the door, or settles tn soot on die walk. 
Rich cscabliriimeots have a bathroom; others content tlieniselvcs whh a tub. 
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The fttiMinife is of heavy wood« often wiisticaliy wrved and finislitd; Icmalius 
factions for Penelope an annchflir set with ivory and precious metals; and 
Odysseos makes for himself and his wife a massive bedstead designed to last 
for a century. 

It is characteristic of the age that its architectore ignores temples and spends 
itself upon palaces, just as Pcriclcan atchitccturc will nfiglecr patoces and lavish 
itself upon tenipiMv We hear of the “surnpumvks home of l^rts, which that 
prince had built with the aid of the most cunning architects in Troy”;' of King 
Atcinous' great iiunsion, with walls of hfotizc, incite of btiic-gkss paste, doors 
of sliver and gold, and other features that may belong ratlicr to poecry than to 
architcccurc; we Itear something of Agamemnon s royal residence at Mycenae, 
and a great deal about Odt swos* palace ar Irhact. This has a front court, paved 
in part with stone, surrounded by a palisade or plastered xvall, and odumetl 
with trees, stalls for horses, and a'heap of steaming dung on which Odysseus' 
dog Argos makes hb bed in the san.“ A large pillared porch leads to the houses 
here the daves sleep and often the visitois. Within, an anteroom opens upon 
a central hall supported by pillars, and sometimes lighted not only by the open¬ 
ing in the roof, but by a itarrow clerestory or open space benveen the archi¬ 
trave and the eaves. At night bmters burning on tall stands give an unsteady 
dJumination. In the ccnrcr of the itall b the hearth, around whose sacred fine 
the family gathm in the evening for uarttidi and good cheer, and debates die 
wav's of neighbors, die willfulucss of chPdren, and the vidsskudes of states. 


5 , The State 

How are these passJonarc and vigorous Achawns nilcd? In peace by 
the family, in yrisb by the dan. The clan is a group (geww, lircrally a 
genus) of persons acknowledging a cotiimon ancestor and a common chief¬ 
tain. llic citadel of the chieftain is the origin and center of the city; there, 
as his force subsides into usage and law, clan after clan gathers, and makes 
a political as well as a kinship community. WTicn the cliieftain desires some 
united acrirm from his clan or city, he summons its free males to a public 
assembly, and submits to them a proposal which they may accept or reject, 
but which only tlie most important members of the group may propose 
to change. In this village assembly-the one democratic clcnicnt in an 
essentially feudal and aristocratic society'-skilled speakers who can sway 
the people arc valuable to the state; already, in old Nestor, w'hose voice 
"flows sweeter than honey from his tongue,’™ and in wily Odysseus, wliosc 
words fall ‘'like snowflakes upon the pe ople/™ we have the lieginnings of 

• Algol dia of jBf till rtcogniiTng his fnasirT tto iwcmy yoit sepaincim. 
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ihit stream of eloquence which will reach greater heights in Greece than 
in any other civilisation, and ivill hnally submerge it in ruin. 

\\Tien ail the dans must act at once the chieftains follow the lead of the 
strongest of their number as king, and report to him with their armies of 
freemen and attendant slaves. Those dileftains who are nearest to the 
king In residence and respect are called die fCJng's Companions; they will 
be ^led that again in Philip’s Macedonia and in Alexander's camp. In their 
boTtlCf or council, the nobles exercise full freedom of speech, and address 
the king as merely and temporarily first among equals. Out of these iasti- 
tutions—public asembly, council of nobles, and king^ wiil come, in a hun- 
dred varieties and under a thousand shibboleths and phrases, die consrim- 
dons of the modern Western world. 

Tlie powers of the king are narrowly limited and verj’ wide. They are 
limited in space, for his kingdom is smalL They arc limited in time, for 
he may be deposed by the Conncil, or*by a Kght which the Achaeans read¬ 
ily recogniie—ihe right of the stronger. Otherwise liis rule is hereditaryv 
and has only the vaguest boundaries. He is above all a miiirary commander, 
solicitous for his army, without which he might be found in the wrong. 
He sees to it that it is w-ell equipped, well fed, well trained; that it has poi¬ 
soned arrows,* lances, helmets, greaves, spears, breastplates, shields, and 
chariots. So long as the army defends liim he is rhe government—Icgisk- 
turc, executive, judiciary. He is the high priest of the state religion, and 
sacrifices for die people. His decrees are the laws, and his decisions arc 
final; tiiere is as yet no word for law." Bdow him the Council may sir occa¬ 
sionally to judge grave disputes; then, a,s if to set a precedent for all courts:, 
it asks for precedents, and decides accordingly. Precedent dominates law 
because precedent is custom, and custom is the jealous older brother of law. 
Trials of any kind, however, are rare in Homeric society; there are hardly 
any public agencies of justice; each family must defend and rcx^engc itselh 
Violence abounds. 

To support hia cstahlishment the king docs not levy taxes; he receives, 
now and then, "gifts" from his subjects. But he would be a poor king if 
he depended upon such presents. His chief income is derived, presumablv. 
from tolls on the plunder that his soldicis and hk ships gather on kind or 
sea. Periiaps that is why, late in the thineenth century, the .‘\chscans arc 
found in Egypt and Crete; in Egypt as unsuccessful buccaneers, in Crete 
as passing conquerors. Then, suddenly, we hear of them inflaming their 
people with a talc of humiliating rape, collecting all the forces of all the 
tribes, equipping a hundred thousand men, and s.-iiling in a vast and un- 
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paxalieled armada of a thousand ships to try their fortunes against the spear- 
iicad of Asia on the plains and hill of Troy. 


IV. THE SIEGE or niGY 

Was there such a siege? We only know that every Greek histomn, and 
cverj' Greek poet, and almost cverj' temple record or legend in Greece, 
took it for granted; that archeology has placed the ruined dry, generously 
mulriplicd. ticforc our eyes; and that today, as until the last century, the 
story and its heroes are accepted as in essence real."* An Egyptian inscrip' 
tion of Rameses III reports that “the isles were restless” toward i ipd b-c.;" 
and Pliny alludes to a Ramcscs “in whose time Troy fell.“" Tlic great 
AlcxandHan scholar Eratosrlicncs, on the basis of traditional genealogies 
collated late in the si,vih century before Qirisc by the geographer-historian 
Hecataeus, calculated the dare uf the siege as 1194 B.c> 

The andenr Persians and Phoenicians agreed with rhe Greeks in tracing 
the great war to four abductions of beautiful women. The Egyptians, they 
said, stole fo fwan Argos, the Greeks stoic Eviropa from I^ocnicia, and 
.Medea from Colchis; did not a jusc balancing of the scales require that 
Paris should abduct Helen? ** Snsich<irus In bis penitent years, and after 
him Herodotus and Euripides, refused to admit th-it Helen had gone to 
Troy ; she had only gone to Egjqjt, under constmint, and had merely waited 
there a dozen years for .Vlenclaus to come and find her; besides, asked 
Herodotus, M'bo could believe that the I'mians would fight ten years for 
one woman? Euripides attributed rhe expedition to excess pi>pularlon in 
Greece, and the consequent urge to c-spansionf so old are the youngest 
excuses of the wlU to power. 

Nevertheless it is possible that some such sw>ry was used to make the 
adventure digesribic for the common Greek; men must have phrases if they 
are to ^vc their lives. Wharev'cr may have Iwcn the face and shibboleth of 
tbc war, its Close and essence lay, almost beyond doubt, m the screggle of 
two grciu})s of powers for pissession of the Hellespont and the rich lands 
ly-ing about the Bbck Sea. All Greece and all western Asia saw it as a 
dedave ctmflict; the little nations of Greece came to the aid of Agam emnon, 
and the peoples of Asia .Minor sent repeated rcinf or cements to Troy. It 
was the beginning of a struggle that would be renewed at Marathon and 

• HdED, H noeil lunllv lie *uil, die djtu^tcr of Zcii*. who, in ilic form of a swan, 

^tdticed Lcda, wife of Span&'k King Tyndareu*. 
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Salsiniis, ac Issus and ArbeJa, x Tours and Granada, at Lepanto and 
V'ienna, . < . 

Of the events and aftermath of the war \vc can relate only what the 
poets and dramatists of Greece have told uS; we accept this as rather litera¬ 
ture than hiscor}'i but all the more for that reason a part of the story of 
clvillzarloni wc know that war Is ugly, and tiiat the Uiad \s beautiful Art 
(to vary Aristotle) may make even terror beaiidful— and so purify it—by 
giving it significance and fonn. Not that the form of the /Ifjd is perfect; 
the structure is lotwc, the narrative is sometimes contmdictory or obscure, 
the conclusion does not conclude; nevertheless the perfection of the parts 
atones for the disorder of the whole, and wirh all its minor faults the stoty 
becomes one of the great dramas of Ikeraturc, [icrhaps of histOTy. 

(i)* At the opening of the poem die Greeks have already besieged Troy for 
nine years in vain; they arc despondent, homesick, and decimated with disease. 
They had been delayed at Aulis by sickness and a wind less sea; and Agamem-' 
non liad embittered Clycaemncstn, and prepared hb own fate, by sacriheing 
their daughter Ipiiigenta for a breeze. On the way up the coast the Greeks liad 
stopped here and ill ere to replenvih their supplies of foot! and concubines; Aga¬ 
memnon had taken the fair Chri'scis, Achilles the fair Briseis. A sooihsayer 
now declares that Apollo k withholding success from the Greeks because Aga¬ 
memnon has violated die daughter of Apolla*s priest. Oiryses, Tlic King 
restores Chryseis i<i her father, but, to console himself and point a tale, he com¬ 
pels Brisek rg leave Achilles and take Ouysek’ place in the royal tent, Achilles 
convokes a general assembly, and denounces Agamciunon svith a ivradi that 
provides the tirst w<»rd and the rccurnng theme of the Iliad. He vows that 
neither he nor his soldiers will any longer stir 9 hand to help the Greeks, 

(ti) We pass in review the ships and tribes of the assembled force, and (m) 
see bluff .Menelaus engaging Bark in single combat to decide die w'ar. The two 
armies sit dotvn in civilized truce; Priam joins Agamemnon in solenm sacrifice 
to the gods. iMcnetaus overcomes Park, Inlt Aphrodite snarches the ltd safety 
away in a cloud and deposits him, rnttaculouslv pun'dcred and perfumed, upon 
his marriage bed. Helen bids him reium to the fight, but he counccrpropgscs 
that they “give the hour to dalliance.'' Ttic lady, flattered by desire, yields, 
(iv) Agamemnon declares Mendaus victor, and the war is apparently ended; 
but tlic gods, in tinitativc council on Olympus, demand more blood. Zeus votes 
for peace, but withdraws lik vote In terrified retreat when Hera, hk spouse, 
directs lur speech ufion him. She suggests that if Zeus stnll agree to the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy site will allow him Co raze Mycenae, Argos, and Sparta to the 


* Fareotlictieiil nunibco indicate boolts of the Iliad. 
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ground. The war js rtnewed; many a titan fills pierced by artow, lance, nr 
sword, and “darkness enfolds his eyes.” 


(v) The gods join in the mcriy slicing Game; Arts;, the awful god of war, is 
hurt by Djeuned's spear, “utters a ci*)’ as of nine thousand men,” and nms off 
to complain to Zeus- (vi) Tn a prerty interlude the Trojan leader Hcetor, before 
xcjambg titc battle, bids good-by to Jus wife Andromadie. "Love,” she whis¬ 
pers to liim, “thy stout heart will be thy death; nor hast thou pity of thy child 
or me, who shall soon be a widow. My father and my mother and my brothers 
all are slain; but, Hector, thou art father to me and mother, and tivou art the 
husband of my youth, fjavt pitj', then, and stay here in the tower.” “Full well 
i know/' he amwers, “that Ttoy will fall, and 1 foresee the sorrow of my breth¬ 
ren and the King; for them 1 grieve not; but to think of thee a slave fn Argos 
unmans me almost. Yet, even so, I will not shirk the fight,™ His infant son 
Astyanax, destined shoiily to be flung over the walls to death by the victorious 
Grcclts, screams in fright at Hector's waving plumes, and the hero removes Ids 
hcUnec that he may laugh, weep, and pray m’cr the wondering child. Then he 
strides down the cause way to the battle, and (sti) engages Ajax, King of Salamis, 
in single combat. They fight braTeiy, and separate at nightfall with exchange 
of praise and glfts-a floi^'er of courtesy fiftating on i sea of blood, (vin) After 
^ day of Trojan victories Hector bids his warriors rest. 

Thus made harangue to them Hector; and roaring the Trojans ap¬ 
plauded. 

Titen from the yoke loosed their war-steeds sivcatbg, and each by 
his chariot 

Tethered his hoise$ with thongs. And then they brought from the 
city. 

Hastily, oxen and goodly sheep; and wtne honey-heaned 

Gave them, ... and com from the Imuses- 

they gathered Tfi^ithfll; and tlien fro^n die plain to the 

heavens 

Rose on the w-inds tbc sweet savor. And these by the highways 
of battle 

Hnpcful sat through the night, and many their watchfires burning. 


Even as when in the sky the stars shine nut round the night-orb, 
^Vondrous to see, and die winds are laid, and the peaks and die 

Tower to the view, and the glades come out, and the glorious heaven 
Stretches itself to its widest, and sparkle the stars Tnuititudinous, 
Gladdening the heart of the toil-wtaried shepherd-even os count- 
Ics 
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Twist the black ships and the river of Xanthus glittered the watch- 
fires 

Built by ilic iiorse-EJuning Trojans by Ilium. 

Meanwhile the war-wearied horses, champing spelt and white barley, 

Qusc by thebr cliariots, waited the cimiing of fair-throned Dawn.** 

(ix) Nestor, King of Elian Pylus, advises Agamemnon to restote Brfceis to 
AciuUeSt he agrees, and proiriiscs Achilles half of Greece if he will rejoin the 
siege; but Achilles continues to pout, (x) Odysseu.'* and iJioiued make a two- 
man sally upon the Trojan camp at night, and slay a dozen clucftains, (xl) 
Agamemnon leads his army valiantly, is wounded, and retires. Odysseus, sur¬ 
rounded, fights like a lion; Ajax and Mcnelaus cleave a path to him, and save 
him for a bitter life, (xn-xiii) Wlien the Trojans advance to the walls that the 
Creeks have built about their camp (xiv) Hera is so disturbed that she resolves 
to rescue the Creeks. Oiled, pt-rfumed, ro™hingly goMTied, and bound with 
.aphrodite's aphrodusiac girdle, she seduces Zeus to a divine slumber w'hiie 
Poseidon helps the Greeks to drive tiit Trojans back, f,\v) Advantage fluc¬ 
tuates; the Trojans reach die Greek stup^ and the poet rises to a hciglit of 
fervid narrative as the Greeks fight desperately in a retreat that must mean death. 

(xvi> PatfoeJus, beloved of Achilles, wins his permission to lead Achilles’ 
troop against Troy; Hector slays him, and (xvit) fights Ajax fiercely over the 
body of the youth." (xvin) Hearing of Patrocius' death, Achilles at last resolves 
to fight. His goddess-mother Thetis persuades the divine smithy, Hephaestus, 
to forge for Umi nexv arms and a mighty shield, (xix) Achilles is reconciled 
with Agamemnon, (sx) engages Aerveas, and is about to kill him when Poseidon 
rescu^ him for N^itgil’s purposes, (axi) Achilles slaughteis a host of Trojans, 
and sends diem to Hades with long gcnttilfigicsl speeches. The gods take up 
the fight: Athena !a)'s Ares low svith a stone, and when Aphrodite, going for 
a soldier, tries to save him, Athena knticks her down wltli a blow u|»iin her 
fair breast, Hera cuffs the ears of Airtemis: Poseidon and Apollo content them¬ 
selveswith words, (xxii) Ail Trojans but Hector fly from Aclulles; Priam and 
Hecuba counsel E-icctor to stay behind the walls, but he refuses. Then sud- 
denlv, ss Achilks advances upon him. Hector takes to hU heels. Acliillcs pur¬ 
sues him three times around the walls of Troy; Hector makes a stand, and is 
killed. 

f xsni) In the suiisiding finale of the drama Patmclus is ereniaced tvJth ornate 
ritual. Achilles sacrifices to him many cattle, twelve captured Trojans, and hU 
owTi long hair. The Greeks honor I^trocltis witli games, and (xxrv) Achilles 
drags the coqise of Hector behind his diariot three times around the pyre. 
Priam comes in state and sorrow to beg for the remains of hk son, AclulJes 
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relents, grants a truce of twelve days, and allows the aged king to take the 
cleansed and anoinLetl body back to Ttoy, 


V. THE HOME-COMING 


Here the great poem sudJenh' ends, as If the poet had used up his share 
of a common story, and must leave the rest to another minstrel s lay. We 
are told by the bier htcranire how Paris, standing beside the battle, slew 
Achilles with an arrow that pierced his vulnerable bee!, and how Troy fell 
at last through the straiagem of rite wooden horse. 

Tbe victois themselves were vanquished by their victory, and remmed 
in w'eary sadness to their longed-for homes. Many of thtaii were ship- 
«reeked, and some of these, stranded on alien shores, founded Greek col¬ 
onics in Asia, the Aegean, and Italy.” Mcnelaiis. who had vo\ved tliat he 
^vould kill Ilelcn, feU in love with her anew when the “goddess among 
women” came to hint in the calm majesiy of her loveliness; gbdly he took 
her back to be his queen again in Sparta. When Againcmnon reached 
Mycenae he "clasped liis land and kksed it. and many were ilie hoc tears 
dm streamed from his eyes.”" Bur during his long absence Clytacroncstra 
had taken his cousin Aegisdius for husband and ting; and when Agamem¬ 
non entered the palace they sJeiS' him. 

Sadder still was the home-coming of Odysseus; and here probably an- 
oiher Homer Itas told tlie talc in a poem less powerful and heroic, gentler 
and pleasanter, than the lHad' Odysseus, says the Odystey, is shipwrecked 
on the island of Ogygia. a fairy-bnd Tahiti, wliose goddess-queen Calypso 
holds him as her lover for eight years while secretly he pines for his wife 
Penelope and liis sou Tclcmacims. who pine for him at Idiaca. 


(0 Athena persuades Zeus to bid Calypso let Odysseus depart. Tlic goddess 
dies to Telcm^hus, and hear: svith s\-nipithy the youth’s simple talc: how 
die princes of Ithaca and its vassal tsics are paying court to Pcodope, seeking 
through her the throne, and how meanwhile they live gaily in Odysseus’ palace, 
and cuosumc hb substance. (ii> Tclemaehus bids the suiiuis disperse, hut they 
laugh at his vouth. Secretly he embarks upon ihe sea in search of his father, 
while Penelope, tnoumitig now for borh husband and son. Imlds off the suitors 


• Verv nfobublv the n»re»tii e in fhia insnwire has !«s in liBton,. iIua Hie tliad. the 
tcrtwl «f ihf lone-^-aiidcring mnrinef «r wamnir. wht* wife eyimjr recogniae him cm hh 
rc^ » apprendy aider tlia« ^ «orv T«iy, 

Odvsseiw b the SimUw, ih' Smbad. the Eobiewn Crafoc, rhe of ihc Greela. 

The geogfaphy of ih* foctn b a m> sery that adl eierew* l««i«ly mioda. 
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by promising to wed one of them when she hsis completed her web—of which 
slic unweaves niglii: as much as she has woven by davn (ni) Telemachus visits 
Nestor at Pylus ant! (rv) iMcnebus at Sparta^ but neither c^n tell him where 
to find his father. Tlie poet paints an artractive picture of Helen settled and 
subdued^ but still divinelv beaudful; die has long since been forgiven her sins, 
and jcmarks that when Troy fell she had growm tired of the city anyway.* 

(v) Now for the first time Odysens enters the lale^ "Sicdng on die shore" 
of Calypso^s ble^ *his eyes wxne chy of cc^ iind his sweet life ebbed away, as 
he longed mournfully for his return- By night bideed he would dcftp by 
Calypso's side perforce in the hoUoAV caves, unwilling beside the w^iUing nymph, 
hue by day he w^ould sit on the rocks and the sonds^ rocldng his soul wirli tears 
and groans, and looking over the unresting sea.^™ Calypsot having detained him 
one night more, bids him make a mfc and set out alone. 

(n) After tnanv struggles widi the ocean, Odysseus lands in the mythical 
country of Phacada (possiblv' Corcyia4^orfu)^ and b found by the maiden 
Nausicaa, w^ho leads him to the palace of her fadtcri Iviug Aldtious. Tfie lass 
falls in love with the strong-liiiJjcd, strong-hcaneJ hero, and confides to her 
compnious; ‘'Listcni niy white-armed maidefis. .. . lire while this man seemed 
to me uncomclvt but now he b like the gods that keep wide heaven. Would 
that such a one might be called my huslkand, dwelling here, and that it might 
please him here to abide.^ Otiysscus makes so good an impression 

that AJeinous offers him Nausicaa's hand. Odysseus excuses himself, but is glad 
to tdl the stoty^ of lus retum from IVoy. 

(a) Hb siiips (he tells the King) were borne off dieir course to the knd 
of the Lorus-Eaters, who gave his uien such lioney-swctt lotus fruit that many 
fofgot their iiomes and dieir longing* and Odys5>eus had to force them back 
to their Tliere they sailed to Oic land of the Cyclopes, one-eyed giants 
w ho lived without law or labor on an bland abounding in w'Ud grain and fruk. 
Caught in a cave by the C)xlop Polyphemus tvho ate several of his men, 
Od^'sscus saved the remnunt by lulling the monsrer to sleep wkh wine, and 
ihcn burning out hb sbgle eye* (x) Tl^e wanderers took again to the sea, and 
came to die bnd of the Lacstrygouiansj but these, too, w^re cannibals, and only 
Od)"sscus* ship escaped them. He and bis mates reached next the ble of Aen^, 
w'here the lovely and treacherous goddess Circe lured most of them btu her 
cave w^ith song, drugged them, and turned them iutu sw^inc. Odysseus was 
about to slay her when he changed his mind and accepted her Jove. He and 
his comrades, nuw* restored to human foim, remained w'ith Qrcc a full year. 

■ After her deidi. aid Greek tradition, she waa w’utihipcd at a goddess, k mi % cornmdo 
belief in Cr«cc that tho^ who spoke U) of her were pouUhad by the gods; even Hotirej^s 
biindnessv it veas luclcd, come open him becaHse It* had lenr bk aong to the ealnnuuouiS uotiDn. 
(hit Heieo hid eloped w Tfoy, iRsecid of being sD^tclied off to Egjpt igviut her 
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<ii) Setting sail again, they came to a iaod perpetually dark, which proved i» 
be the cncrincc ta HadeSj there Odysseus talked with the shades of Agamc^ 
non. Achilles, and his moilier. (m) Resuming their voyage, they p^d the 
island of the Sirens, against who« seductiic strains Odysseus protected his 
Uy puraiiR wan inm their can. In the straits ^Messina?) of Scylla and Oiaryb- 
dis liis ship was wrecked, and he alijne surtivct), lo live for eight long years 
on Calypso’s isle. 

<IIU) Alcinous is so moved with sympathy by Odysseus’ tote that he bids 
his men row Odysseus to Ithaca, hut to blindfold hnn lest he learn and rev^ 
the location of their liappv land. On lihaca the goddess Athena guides fhc 
wanderer to the hut of his old swineherd Eumaeta, who (wv>, rhou^ not 
recognbdng him, recidvcs him with Gaiganman lic>ipitality. (jv) When Tekm- 
achus b led by the goddess to die same hut Ody'sscus (xvi) makes himselr 
known to his son, and both "wail aloud srehcmcntly,*' He unfolds to Tclcm- 
achus a plan for slaying all die sniiors. (ivit^xviii) In the guise of a bc^ 
he enters his pdacc, sees the wooers feasting at his espense. and rages inwardly 
when he hears that they he with hb tnaidservants at night even while court¬ 
ing Penelope by day. (xix-si) He is insulted and injured by die suitors, but 
be defends himself with vigor and pticncc. (ssi) By thb time the woocn have 
discovered the trick of Pcneloijc's web, and have forced her to fimsh it. She 
agrees to inarr^- whichever of them can smng Odj-seus^ great bow-uhich 
hW on the walled shoot an aiiow dmragh the openings of tivdve axes 
ratipcd in line. Thev afl ay, and all fail. Odysseus asks for a chance, and suc¬ 
ceed fixii) Tlicn'wnili aViaih that frightens evciy^one, he casts off his dis^ 
guise, turns hb arrows upon tlic suitors, and, with the help of Tclcimchiis. 
Eumaeus. and Athena, slap them all. (xxm) He finds it hard to convince 
Penelope that he b Odvsstus; it b difficult to surrender twenty suitois for one 
husbani (xnv) He meets the auack of the suitors sons, pacifies tiiem, and 

re-establishes his kin^donu 


Meanw hile in Argos the greatest tragedy ui Greek legend was parsuing 
its CODISC Oresies. sou of Agamemoon. grown to maohood and aroused 
by hb Inner sheer Elccoa, aecnged theb fatlier by murdering their mother 
and her paramoiir. After manv years of madness and wandering Orestes 
ascended the throne of Aigos-Myccnae (ca, ityfi b.c) and larer added 
Sparta to hb kingdom.* But from hb accession the house of Pelop® began 
todedinc. Perhaps the decline had begun with Agamemnon, and that 


• Sr Arthur Evsns ha* fotnuh m a tooih m Bwonx engravings irposaii™ a 

53^ «fcr to^ipm OresKs; Kid « he licflfcB fly* cmnvaiijs » «. Mjo .c, 
f« a daK for 6edipiw »d Oreffc* mmW two cenmnes eidjrt dum the epoch tenr*. 
civ*dv usigncd to th£sc cbflJKttr^ Id tfic inti 
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vacilladng chieftain had used war as a means of uniting a realm that was 
already falling to pieces. Bur his victory completed his ruin. For few 
of his chieftains ever returned, and the kingdoms of many orlicrs had lost 
all loyalty to them. By the end of the age that hatj opened with the siege 
of Troy the Acliaean power was spent, the blood of Petops was exhausted. 
The people waited patiently for a .saner dynasty. 


Vt. THE DORIAX COStQUEST 

About the year ) 104 s.c, a new' wave of inimigration or invasion came 
dowm upon Greece from the restlessly expanding north. Through Illyria 
and Thessaly, across the Corinthian Gulf at NaujiacTUS, and over the [stlunus 
at Corinth, n warlike people, tall, roiindltcaded, letterless, slipped or 
marched or poured into the Pelo|)onnesus, mastered it, and almost com¬ 
pletely destroyed Mveenaean civil iT^ition. Vl'e guess at their origin and 
their route, but we know rheir character and their effect. They were srill 
in the herding and hunting stage; now and then dicy stopped to till die 
soil, but theit main reliance was upon their cattle, whose need for new 
pasturage kept the trihes ever on die move. One thing they had in uu- 
hcard.'of quamitT'—iron. Tliey were the emissaries of the Hallstatt* cnl- 
turc CO Greeccj and the hard metal of their swords and souls gave them a 
merciless supremacy over Achaeans and Cretans who still used bronze to 
kill Probably from both west and ea.st, from Islis and i^legara, they came 
down upon die separate little kbgdonis of the Peloponnesus, put the ruling 
classes to the sword, and turned the Mycenaean remnant into hciot’scrfs. 
Alycenae and Tiryns W'ent up in flames, and for some centuries Argos be¬ 
came the caoitai of Pelops* isle. On the Isthmus the invaders seized a com¬ 
manding peik-thc Acrocorinrhus-and built aromid it the Dorian city of 
Corinth.*^ The surviving Achacans fled, some of them into the mounruins 
of the northern Peloponnesus, some into Attica, some overseas to the islands 
and coasts of Asia. The conquerors followed them into Attica, but w'crc 
repulsed; the)- fcdlowcd them to Crete," and made final tJie destruction of 
Cnossus; they captured and colonized Melos, Tliera, Cos, Cnidus, and 
Rhodes. Throughout the Peloponnesus and Crete, w here the Mycenaean 
culture liad most flourislicd, the devastation was most complete. 

This terminal catastrophe in tlie prehisrorr' of Aegean civilization is what 
modem liistorLms know os the Ivorian conquest, and what Greek tradi- 


* h ttyarti io Ausuifk whovt utm rcmflifti huv'c grren ita mmc to the Hist period ol the 

Iron Age in Europe* 
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tion calJed the Rcrtirn of tiic UtracJddac. Tar the victors were not con¬ 
tent to record their tmimph as a conf|iiest of a civUhted people by bar¬ 
barians^ rlity protested drat wliat had really happened was that the de¬ 
scendants of Heracles, resisted in their just re-entry into die Pdojionnes^ 
had taken it by heroic force. Wc do not know how much of this is Iiis- 
tory, and bow^ much is diplomadc mythology designed to transform a 
bloody conquest into a divine right. It is difficult to believe that the Dorians 
were kich excdlcnr liars in the very youth of die w orld. Perhaps, as dis¬ 
putants will never allow, both stories w'ere true: the Dorians were con¬ 
querors from the north. led by the scions of Heracles. 

Whatever the form of the conquest, its result was a long and bitter inter¬ 
ruption in the development of Greece. Polirical order v,js di^rbed for 
centuries; every man, feeling unsafe, carried armsi increasing violence dis¬ 
rupted agriculture and trade on land, and commerce on the seas. War 
flourished, poverry deepened and spread. Life became unsettled as faniilies 
wandered from country to country seeking sccuriry and peace.' Hesiod 
called this the Age of Iron, and mourned its debasement from the finer 
ages ilut had preceded it; many Greeks believed that *‘t 1 ie discover)' of 
iron had been to the hurt of nun.'™ Tlie airs languished, painting was 
nctflccted, sratuaty contented itself with figtirines. and policy, forgetting 
the lively naturaiism of Mycenae and Gere, degenerated into a lifeless 
“Gcomemcal Style*' that dominated Greek cenmiics for centuries. 

But not all was lost. Despite the resolution of the invading Dorians to 
keen their blood free from admixture witli that of the subject popubtion- 
despite the racial amipaihas between Efcrian and Ionian that were to 
incarnadine all Greecc-thcre went on, rapid!)- outside of Uconta, slowly 
w ithin, 3 mingling of the new' stocks with the old; and pcrha{is the addi¬ 
tion of the vigorous seed of Adiscans and Dorians wath that of the more 
ancient and volatile peoples of southern Greece served as a powerful bio- 
loirical stlitmbnt. The final result, after ccnttirics of mingling, w-as a new 
and ffivetsc people, in whore blood “Mcdirermncan," “Alpine,” "Nordic,” 

and Asiatic dements were disturbingly fused. 

Nor was Mycenaean culture entirely dcreroyed. Ceram elements of the 
Aeccan heritage—instrementalities of social order and govcmnient. ele¬ 
ments of craftsmanship and technology, modes and rentes of trade, forms 
and objects of xvoeship." ceramic and toreunc skills, the art of fr^o pamt- 
imr dec.>rarivc motives and architecmnl forms-maintained a half-^nfled 
existence through cemiiries nf violence and chaos Cretan institutions, the 
Greeks believed, passed dnwm into Sparta; and the Achaean asrembly 
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rcmaintd the cssentbl structure of even tjemocrsitic Greece. The Myce¬ 
naean megaron probably provided die ground plan of the Doric templeto 
which the Dt>rian spirit would add frecdoru, ^Tumetry. and strength. The 
artistic tradition, slowly rcviidng, lifted Corinth, Sicyoo, and Argos to an 
early Renaissance, and made even dour Spana, for 3 while, smile with art 
and song! it nourished lyric poetry through all this history Its Dark Agcj 
it followed Pelasgian, Achaean, lonLm, Minyan exiles in their flight-migra¬ 
tion to the Aegean and Asia, and helped the colonial cities to leap ahead of 
their mother states In Iiteratnue and art. And when the exiles came to the 
islands and Ionia they found the remains of Aegean civilization ready to 
their hands. There, in old towns a little less disordered titan on the Con¬ 
tinent, the Age of Bronze liad kept something of its ancient craft and 
brilliance; and there on Asiatic soil w'ould come the first reawakening of 
Greece. 

Jn the end the contact of five cultures—Cretan, Mycenaean, Achaean, 
Dorian, Oriental—brought new youth to a dvilkarion that had begun to 
die, that had gtouTi coarse on the mainland through w'ar and plunder, and 
cficnunate in Crete through the luxury of ins genius. The mature of races 
and ways took centuries to win even a moderate stability, but it contributed 
to produce the unparalleled variety', flexibility, and subtlety of Greek 
thought and life, Inkead of thinking of Greek culture as a flame th.ic shone 
suddenly and miraculously amid a dark sea of barbarism, we must conceive 
of it as die slow and tortiid creation of a people almost too richly endowed 
in blood and memories, and surrounded, challengeii. and instructed by war¬ 
like hordes, powerful empires, and ancient dvUizadons. 
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Aeviian and fvnbn liiigfaEicins 
10005 Ttinplt I kra at Olycilptl 

Ki^rt: ProlKibii: ptteiud uf Huiiircf 
7^: Fm {}) OlympH; Gan]t$ 

77O1 liiQDpc and Cumae 
757-^: CyzTcua and Tfap^itB: 

753; Firft dtecinuai arohom 
750-^50: Gwlcs seole Tliracian peniesttia 
7^0^^ Age of duf £n$tocrac:iiis 
7|o; Ptob^bk p^otl of Hesod 
7J5: Na;i£oi <Sicily) 

7541 Cortj ra ma Syraoju: 

75 CH ^95 Rhiiigiurr^ LodihIhL CatatiA 
715-05: Firii Mc^eniap ’^Var 
735: Coinagf in Lydia anil lonLi 
731L 710^ Crotana 

705: larasi 700, Foscidonia; Ijcgionings 
of Greek anchitecrtire ift stooc 
dSj: Fint annual aixiiuni at Athena 
6&q: Pheidan dtetiUDr at Argoa; carlkst 
foie coinage in Gfeecc 
6 fj 6 : Orthagorua diclai&f n Sicj'on 

Teepander of Lesbos^ poet and 
Riuiklan; Arclidocbiia of Parmt 
poeti Honwric hymoa to A^KiHo 
and Ekiiicti:4r 

660; of ZaJeucTfS 3C Ijotri 
^51:1: ByEonriunT: 654, Limnascos 
^55-15: G}pieluJt dtetitor at Cunntlt 
651: Sclmns; 655?. Abdcra and Olbia 
6^z Hkincri; iVtynjn dictator at Skynn 
£40-7 n Second Mc^seniati War; Tyrmeua* 
pocr, at Sparta 

dyj: ikvnk qf Lycuimia ai Spore: (?) 
6 \q: Cyrene; 615, Ab)'dcH 
6ts-$By- P^bnder dktaEor at Corinth 
6 it^i Lopas of Dcaco at AthexxS 
dry: Thmaj'bulus dictator m Miletus 
diq: of ClumfuLu oi Carons 

6001 Nauends; ^^assalia (Maricillc?)! 
Ocktluncs dicramr at Sicycut, 
Pmactis at Mytikne; Sappho and 
Alcacio, poea ul Lesbos: lltalcs 
of Miletm, philosopher; AJernan, 
poet, at Sparta s rise of sculpture 
First Sacted War 
594: T.^ws of Solon at At heto 
ypo; Age of thi! Seven Wist Mtn; rise 
of the Anipliim'on.ic Lesgiic ichI 
Oiphimii second Temple of 
ArtemiJi at Eplicsm 

5Si; Fim Pvtbkn and hEfuiuzit games; 
ibr Acrapulis statues oiul the 
“ApoUos’* 
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580: Actogas; Aesop of fabnikt 

57^; First Nciuain gamca 
570; PhsUris dictator ar Acragai; See* 
sddiotiis of [ iiniem, poet; Anaiu^ 
iiianilcr of iMdctus^ philo^phcr 

FirsTPaiiarbctuk: gani» 

5OE-60; Fim dictatorsh^ of Peisistratus 
5d^>-4^S1 Oroesu* of Lydia subjiMiK 

5ySj Ginjiiigr conqticra Sheuy and Cor- 
sica 

550; Empornini {Spain); 53y, Elea 
(Italy! 

545-37; Sccimd dicniDifKbjp of P^diktrarm 
545 i Feursia sublugatrs Ionia 
544r Anaximenes of Miletus, philcKo- 
phiT 

540: Mipponct of EphesoSt po« 

53J-15L Ptilyuntcs dienuor of Satneu; 

Theodoras of Sajiios,atckt; Anae- 
icon of Teas, poet 
534: Thespii qsmMkhcy drama at 
Athens 

5 jDr 'rbeogRis uf Mtgara, po^l 

;39"W: Pythagoras;, phifwapher, at Cro- 

tnjia 

jly-to- Hippias dfOalOf at AtlicnS 
5 301 OSyiupieum begun at Arheiis 
517; Sbiumidd of poet 
514L Conspiniev' of l[ajminJiua and 
Aristt^gciion 

yjij Phrynschtrt of Axheiu^ djicmatkt 
510: Deiruction of Sybaris by Crotniia 
yo/L Dusfhcnei raeuds dciiiDcney ai 
Adims 

|t»; Hc^racus of MilifCtis, geographer 
499: Tonia moults; AusdiyLus' tost pby 
497: Tnnian Greeks burri Sardis 
494: Persians defeat lonians m Lick^ 

493: TliemiJitCMilcs archdui at Athens 
490: Marathon; Temple of Aplutea at 
Aegma 

4ffg: Arbiidcs ercfion: tria! of AH- 
tkJns 

488 ^-^ zl Thei'ufi dictator ot Aenjgas 
4877 First sflfctiuii of archnns by lot 
485-70; GcLoii diccauir at Syracuse 

485: Epkliarmua establishes ctHurdy at 
Ss^racuse 

4B11 Ostracism nf Aristides 
4R0: Battles of Arctnuaium, Thermo- 
p>'Lac^ Sll^nnii, and Itiinerrij 
Agciadoi d/ KTulptor 

4797 Batdes of PLmica and Myede 
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L, THE ENVIRONMENT OF GRlvECE 

L et us lake an alias of die ckak world* and find our way amung the neigh- 
j boisof andcni Greece. Dy Gre^ar Helios, we shall mean all lands oc- 
cupied, in aneJejuityt pco-pks tspeaking Gret^ki 

We begin where many invaders cntcicd—over the hills and through the Val¬ 
ievs of Epirus. Here the ancestors of the Greeks must have tarried ™ny a 
year for tlicv set up at DoJooa a shrine to their thundering sky-god Zeus; as 
late 'as the fifth century ihe Greeks consulted the orack there, and read the 
divine will in the clangor of caldrons or the rustting leaves of die sa^c^d oak. 
Through southern Epirus flowed the river Acheron, amid ravines so and 
deep that Creek poets spoke of it as the portal or very- scene of Hdl. in Homer s 
day the Epirots were largely Greek in speech and ways; hut Uien n^v waves 
jf' barbarism came down upon them from die north, and dissuaded them from 

civilizadQiT 

Fanlier up the Adriatic lay Illyria, sparsely settled with untamed herdEmen 
who sold cattle mid slaves for sak* On this coast, at Epidanmus (the Rmnan 
Dyrrachium, now Dura/ko), Caesar disembarked his vrnofB m pursuit of i>om- 
nev Across the Adriatic the C-spnOing Greeks snatched the low er coasts from 
dw native tribes, and gave dvilhtatinfi to Italy* (In the end those nauve tu\^ 
would sweep back upon them, and one tfdic, almost barlwrous till Akxtmder s 
time, would swdkjw them up, along with dicir mothcrLind, m an unpreevdent^ 
empire.) Bevond the Alps ranged the GauU, who were to provx very fn™% 
Eo the Greek citt' of Massalia (Mareeillcs); and at die western end of the 
Mcditeminean kv Spain, already half dvifeed and fully cxplmtcd hy the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians when, shout j^o. the Greeks established their 
timid colony itt Empurium (AmpurUs). On the co^ of Afri^ menacingly 
onnosite Sidiy, was imperial Girdiage, founded by Dido and the Phoenicians, 
traction sdd, in 813i tio m=rc village, but a city of 700^ popularion. mooopo- 
li/inc the commerce of the western Meditcrrarican. dominating Utica. Hipp, 
and three hundred other towns in Africa, arid cont^lmg pr^perous lands. 
TTiioes, and colonies in Sicily. Sardinia, and Spam. This fabulously wealthy 
metropolis was fated to lead the Oriental thrust against Greece m the west, 
as Persia would lead it in the east. _ 


■ Of dw tn»ps inside die covers of this book. 
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Farther east on tht African coast lay the prosperous Greek city of Cyrenc, 
against a dark Libyan hdnrerknd. Tlicn Egypt. It was die belief of most Greeks 
chat maJiy cjeiticnts of their civUi^Eiun had come to them from Egypt^ dicir 
legends ascribed die foundaiion of several Greek cities to men who, like Gidnius 
and Danans^ had conic frorii Egypt, or liad bnjught Egyptian culture to Greece 
by way of Phoenicia or Crete.* Under the SnJtc king^ ^66^-555) Egyptian 
cornmerce and an revived, and the pons of the Nile were for the first cioic 
opened to Greek trade. From rhe seventh centur}^ on\t^ard many famous Greeks 
—ThalcSj Pj'thagoraSp Sulon, PlatOt and Democritus may serve as examples— 
visited Egj^pli and were much impressed by tlic fullness and andi^uitv of its 
culrure. Here were no barbariaiis, but men who hod had a mature civilization, 
and highly developed ans^ thousand j^cars before ilic fall of Troy% *‘You 
Greeks,^' said on Eg>’ptian priest cu Solon, ^^arc mere children, ralkativc and 
viiOf and knowing nothing of the past.’'* When Hecataeus of Miletus boasted 
to the Egj'ptian: priests that hr could trace hb anccsEry through fifteen gen¬ 
erations to a god, they quietly showed him, in their sanctuaries^ the staruei of 
j4| high priests, each the son of the preceding^ making 345 generations sinct 
the gods had reigned on canh* From the Egyptian cults of hh and Osiris, jc 
the belief of Greek scholars like plerudotus and Plutarch, came the Orphic 
doctrine of a judgment after death, and the rtsurrecdon ritual of Demctcr and 
Persephone at Eleusb * Probably tn Egypt* Tlialcs of Aliletus learned geometry', 
and Rlioecus and llicodorus of Saiiws picked up the art of hollow casting in 
bronze^ in Egy^pttlic Greeks acquired new' skills in pitten.', tcxulcs, mecalw^ork- 
ing, and ivory';* there* as well as from the Assyrians^ Photmciiins, and Hsttites, 
Greek sculptors took die styde of ihcir early Sitatues^flat-faced, sianMyed, 
chHcfisted, scraight^imbed, stiffs* in the colonnades of Sakkara and Beni-Hasan^ 
as w^cll as in the remains of Mycenaean Greece, Greek architects found part 
of their insplraLioii for the fluted column and the Doric seyk.* And as Greece 
in its youth learned humbly from Egypt* SOt w'licn it ^vas exhausted, ic diedp 
one niight say, in the arms of Egypi^;A^ Alexandria it merged its phdosophics, 
its rites, and its gods with tlios* of Egypt and Judea^ b order ihar they might 
find a rcsurtccted life in Rome and Qiristiamij^ 

Second only trt Egypt s w as the influence of Phoenicia^ The encerprifibg 
merthiuits of Tyre and Sidon acted like a circtikring medium m the traxismis- 
sion of cultxire, and stimulated every Mcditerrflncan region with the sciences, 
rcchniqucs* arts* and cults of Egypt and the Near East. They'^ excelled and 
pMirhaps bstructed the Greeks in the buBding of ships; they taughr them betrer 
methods in metalworking, Etxriles, and dyes/ they played a part, xviih Crete 
and Asia Minor* b passing on to Greece the Semitic form of the alphabet that 
had been developed in Egype^ Crete, and Syria. Farrlicr east* Babylonia gave 


die feared Ck^et fmm I\iUeiQ* in die HriiMi Museum, or the He4d of by 

Petyrrirdej ui tbe inaieiim at DdpliL 
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CO the Greeks its systciti of u'ctglits nnd measures,* its warcr clock and stm^ 
diai,” Its mooetary units of obol, nima^ and taleot^” its asa^onomica] prindplesip 
insmitricncsv records, and cakubciucLs its sexagesimal ^cem of dividing the 
year, the cireJe^ and die four right angles that are suticended by a circle at its 
center, kito j 6 o parts^ each of the 360 degrees into 60 ntuiutcs, and each of the 
minuces mto 60 seconds; it wgis prcsumaldy lus acquaintance vath Eiij’ptioJi and 
Babylonian astronomy that enabled Tliaics to predict an echpse of the sun-“* 
Probably from Babylonia came Hesiod^s norion of Chaos as the origin of all 
things; and the sioiy' of [shear and Tammuz is suspiciously like those of Aphro' 
dkc and Adonis, Deiiictcr and Persephone. 


Near the eastern end of rite coinmcrcml complex that united the ckssic world 
lay the final enemy of Greece. In some vvays^ibougii few—die civilization of 
Persia was superior to that of contempotar}' Hellas; it produced a type of gentle¬ 
man finer than the Greek in even* respect except that of intellecma! keenness 
and cducatiori, and a sj^stem of imperiat adiniaistratinn that easily excel Jed the 
clumsy hcgeintmies of Athens and Sparnit ^ind Licked only the Greek passion 
for Iibenj\—From Assyria the Ionian Greeks took a measure of skill in animaJ 
statuar\% a certain thickness of figure and llamcss of draper^' in their cariy sculp¬ 
tor many decorative motives in friezes and moldings, and cKcasiot^ly a style 
of relief, as in the Invdy stela of Aristion/—Lydia maintained intimate relations 
with Ionia, and its hdllianT capital, Sardi^p wa^ a clearinghouse for tlic traffic 
in goods and ideas becweeti iMesojiotamia and the Greek cities on the coast. 
The neccsskies of an extensive trade stiniubtcd bankings and caused the Lydian 
government, about dflo, to Issue a state-guaranteed coinage:. This boon to trade 
was soon imitated and imprcjvcd by the Greets, and had elTecis as momentous 
and interminable as those that came from the introducrion of the alphebec— 
The influence of Plirygia was older and subtler. Its mother goddess, Cybekn 
entered directly and deviovisly into Greek rel^on, and Its orgiastic flute muric 
became that “PhtA'gian mode" so popukr among the pupukcc, and so dis¬ 
turbing to the murslLsrs, of Greece. Fmm Phiy'gb tbb wild music crossed die 
Hellespont ituo Tlirace, and served riie riies of Dionysus. The god of wine was 
the cliief gift of Thrace so Greece; but one Thracian citv\ FTellenized Abdcra, 
scughc to even the haLmce by giving Greece ihree philosopbers-Leucippus. 
Democritus and Protagoras. It was from Ttirace that the cult of the Afuses 
passed down into Hclbs; and the half-legendary founders of Greek music- 
Orpheus, Musacus, and Thamyrb-were Thracbn tisngtiry and bards. 


From Thrace we move southv^^ard into Macedonia, and our cultural ciicurfr 
valkrioG of Greece is complete. It is a picturesriuc knd, with a soil once rich 
in niinerak. fertile in grain and fruit, and rrmuutains disciplining a hardy 

STodr diat was destined m conquer Greece. Tlie mountaineers and peasants 
wcM of mixed race, predominantly Illyrian and Thracian; perhap they were 
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altin to [he Dorians who conquered die Pdopuimcsus* Tlic ruling oristocracj’ 
claimed Hellenic lineage (from Heracles himself), and spoke a diaket of Greek 
The earlier captcal, Edessa, stood on a i-asc plateau beeween the plains that 
stretched to Epirus and the ranges that reached to the Aegean. Farther east lay 
Pella, capital-to-be of Philip and Alexander; and neat the sea ums P>'dna, where 
the Romans would conquer die conquering Macedonians, and win the right 
to transuiit Greek civilization to the Western world. 


This, then, was the environment of Greece: civilizations like Egypt, 
Crete, and Mesopotaniia that gave it those clcnients of tcchnolttgy, science, 
and art which it would transfomi into the hriglitcst picture in histoiy% 
empires like Persia and (jarthage that would feel the challenge of Greek 
commerce, and would unite in a war to crush Greece between them into 
a hamiless vassalage^ and, in the north, warlike hordes recklessly breeding, 
restlessly marching, who would sooner or later pour down over the moun¬ 
tain barriers and do what the Dorians had done break through what 
Cicero was to call the Greek border ivovcn on the barbarian robe," and 
destroy a civilization that they could not understand. Hardly any of these 
surrounding nations cared for u hat to the Greeks was the \ci>' essence of 
lifc-lilHrm* to be, to ihink, to speak, and to do. Every one of these peoples 
e.xccpt the Phoenicians lived under desjmts, surrendered their souls to super¬ 
stition, and had small experience of the stimulus of freedom or the life of 
reason. That was why the Greeks called them all, too indiscriminately, 
bsrharoi, barbarians; a barbarian ivas a man content to beltei^e without rea¬ 
son and to live without liberty. In the end the two conccptkms of life— 
the mysticism of the East and the rationalism of the West—would light for 
the body and stjul of Greece. Rationalism would win under Pericles., as 
under Caesar, Leo X, and Frederick; but niy-sticism ivoulil always return. 
The alternate victories of these coniplcmencar)' philosophies in the vast 
pendulum of history constitute the essential biography of Westem civiliza¬ 
tion. 


IL ARGOS 

Within this drcle of nations little Greece expanded until its progeny 
peopled nearly cvcr\‘ Mediterranean shore. For tlte gaunt liand that 
stretched its skeletal fingers southvi'ard into the sea was but a small part of 
the Greece whose history concerns us. In the course of their development 
the irreptcssilile 1 Iclicnes spread into every isle of flic .^.egean, into Crete, 
Rhodes, and C)q>nis, into Egypt, Paiesrinc, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia 
Minor, into the Sea of Alatmora and the Black Sea, into the shores and 
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ptnituulas of the north Aegean, into Italy, Ganl, Spain, Sicily, and northern 
Africa. In all diese regions they huilt city-states, independent and diverse, 
and yet Greek; they spoke the Greek tnnguc, worshiped Greek gods, read 
and wrote Greek literatuTe, contributed w* Creek science and philosophy, 
and practiced democracy in the Greek aristocratic w'ay. They did not 
leave Greece behind them when they migrated from their motherland, they 
carried U with thcnL, even the very soil of it, wherever they went. For 
nearly a thousand years they made ^e Mediterranean a Greek lake, and the 
center of the world. 

The most discouraging task faced by the historian of classic civillziarion 
is that of weaving into one piutem and story these scattered tnembers of the 
body of Greece.* We shall aicexrij»t it by the pleasant method of a tour: 
with a map at our elbow and no expendimre but of the Imagination, we 
shall pass from citj' to city of the Creek world, and observe In each center 
the life of the people before the Persian war—the modes of economy and 
government, the activities of scientists and philosophers, the achievements 
of poetry, and the creations of art.t The pkn has many faults: the geo¬ 
graphical sequence will not quite agree with the historical; we shall be 
leaping from cenmry to century as well as fmtn isle to isle; and we shall 
find ourselves talking with Thales and Anascimander Iwfore listening to 
Homer and Hesiod, But it will do us no liarm tc» sec the irreverent hiad 
against its actual background of Ionian skepticism, or to hear Hesiod's dour 
plaints after visiting the Aeolian colonies from which his harassed fat he i 
came, H'hen at last we reach .Athens we shall know in some measure the 
rich variety of the civilization that it inherited, and which it preserv'cd so 
bravely at Marathon. 

Tf wc begin ar .Argos, where the viemrious Dorians established thcir govern¬ 
ment, we find ourselves in a scene characteristically Greek: a not too fertile 
plain, a smid] and liuddlcd city of little brick-and-plastcr houses, a temple on 
the acTO[Kilis, an open-air theater on the slope of tlie hill, a modesr palace here 
and there, narrow alleys and tinpvcd streets, and in the iliiiiance the inviring 
and merciless sea. For Hcllis Is composed isf minjntaiiii: and necan; majestic 
scenerv is so usual there tliat the Greeks, though moved and in^ired by it, 
seldom mention it in dieii botiks. Tlie winter is wet and cold, the summer hot 
and dry: sowing is in out auiunin, reaping is in our spring; min is a lieavcnly 

• 'To write the lujtory o( Crwct sr iliiioy irj' period whtiouE diiripaung the intesiejt b a 
Task of iitimcnse diflicDlty.. - because the« b tio pHtstpnt 4(iby or fisriJ cmnir tt> tvhkh the 
serions snil dim of die' ttutiicruiis Hsies can he siLordiiutEri or rcLtEd.''— Ilury, AuL-iem 
Gtwib Hittorimi, p. i:. 

t To avoid remming too xrften to ihe tame scent, nhc ircbitcettint] history of mltwif cidei 
wiil be cvtieJ in thesE clupten (Book ii) ilourU to ihe dctili a{ Ai«sander (jij). 
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bluing, and Zeus Rain Muter is god of gods* Tiic rivers are ^hort and 
shallo\i\ torrents for a winter spells dr)' smoorh pebbles in the fmnimer heat- 
There were a hundred cities like Argos in the gamut of Greece, a thousand 
like ic but smaller; each of ebem jealously sovereign, separated from the rest 
by Greek pugnacirv, or dangerous w^aters* or roadlesi; hills. 

The Aigivcs ascribed ihc foundation of their city to Rebsgic Argu^ the 
hero with a hundred eyes; and its first nourishing to an Egyptian* DanauSt u'^ho 
came at the head of a band of ‘'Danaac'^ and tauglit the natives to irrigate their 
fields with wdls. Such eponyms are not to be scorned; the Grectii preferred 
to end with nivch that infinite regress i^ hich we must end with mj'Stcry. Under 
TemenuSp one of the returning Hcracleidacs Argos grew into the most power¬ 
ful citv' of GrcccCp bringing TirjTTs, Mycenae^ and all Argolis under its sway. 
Towards 6$q the govemi^ienr w'as sci^^cd by one of those tyraimoi^ or dictators, 
who for the nc?ct tw'oocnturicir became the fashion in the larger chics of Greece. 
Presumably Phcidon. like his fellow^ dictators, led tie rising merchant class- 
allied in fl passing inarriagc of convenience with the commoners—against a land¬ 
owning arisiocracv* When Aegina w^s direatened by Iilp!d.aunis and Athens 
PhddoQ went to its icMrue and took il for himself. He adoptcd-probably from 
[he Phoenicians—the Babylonian system of weights and measures* ami the 
t^ydian plan of a currency guamnieed by the state; he established lib mine cm 
Aegina^ and the Aeginetan "toiroiscs” (enins marked w itb the bbnd^s sj'mbol) 
bec^e the first official coinage in conuncncal Greece.’^ 

Pheidon's enlightened despotism openecl 3 period of prosperity tliat brought 
many arts co Argolis. In the sistii centurj' tlie musicians of Argos w^cre the 
most famous in Lasus of Hcmiionc won high place among the lyric 

poets of his time, and laiight his skill to Pindar; the foundations were Lid of diat 
Argive school of sculpnire which was to gh'c Polyddtus and its canon to 
Greece; drama found a home here, in a tiieatcr witli txvcntv- thousand stats; 
and architects raised 3 nia|e^ic temple to Hem, beloved and especially wor- 
d!iped by Argos as the goddKs4>ride w'ho renew^ed her sirginity every year.“ 
But the degeneration of Plicidon's dcsccndaius—the neent^b of monarchy—and 
a long series of wars w'lth Sparta weakened Argos, and forced it sc last to yield 
to rile Laccdaerrionians the leadership of the Peloponnesus, Todsy it b a tjuict 
town, lost smud te surrounding fields; remembering \nagutly rhe glories of its 
past* and proud that in all its long history it has never bem abandoned. 

tIL LACONIA 

South of Argos* and aw^y from the sea, rise the peaks of the Pamon 
range. They are beautiful, but still more pleasing to the eye is tJic Eurom 
River that runs between them and the taller, darter, stiow'-tipped range 
of Taygetus on the wesr. In that sekmic valley ky Homeris "hollow 
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Lacedaemon,” a plain so guarded by mouncatos that Spam, its capital, 
needed no walls. At its zenith Sparta ^'*Thc Scattered") wss a union of 
Jive villages, totaling some seventy thousand popijlncituL Today it Is a 
Iiamlct of four thousand souls; and liardly ativthing rcmainSi even in the 
modest museum, of the dty that once ruled and ruined Greece. 


/, The Expuijsiojj of Sparta 

From tliat natural citadel die Dorians dominated and enslaved the south* 
cm Peloponnesus. To these long-haiied northerners, hardened by moun¬ 
tains and habituated to war, there seemed no alternative in life but con- 
tjucst or slaverj'; war was their business, by which they made what seemed 
to them an honest living; the non-Dorian nadv^ weakened by agriculture 
and peace, were in obvious need of masters. So the kings of Sparta, who 
claimed a continuous lineage from the lleracleidae of 1104, first subjected 
the indigenous fiopuladon of Laconia, and then attacked jMesscoia. That 
land, in the soutiiwestern comer of die Peloponnesus, was relatively level 
and ferdJe, and was tilled by pacific tribes. We may read in Pausamas how 
the Messenian king, AristexJemus, consulted the oracle at Delphi for ways 
to defeat die Spartans; how Apollo bade him offer In sacrifice to the gods 
a virgin of his own royal race; how he put to death his own daughter, and 
lost the war,^ (Perhaps: he had been mi.<;takcii about his daughrer.) Tw<j 
generations later the brave Aiistomcnes led the Alessenians in heroic revolt 
For nine years rheir cities bote up under attack and siege; but in the end 
the Spartans had dicir way, Tlic Mcssciiians were subjected to an annual 
tax of lutlf their cropis, and thousands of them were led away to join the 
Hetoc serfs. 

71 te picture that we arc to form of Diconiaii socictj’' before Lycurgiis 
has, like sofne ancient paintings, three levels. Above is a master class of 
Dorians, living for the most part in Sparta on the produce of fields owned 
by them in the country and tilled for them by Helots. Socially beeween, 
geographically surrounding, the masters and the Helots were the Perioed 
(“Dwellen! Around”): freemen Imng in a hundred villages in the mentn- 
tains or on the outskirts of Lacorua, or engaged in trade or industry in the 
towns; subject to taxatian and militaiy' ser\’ice, but having no share in 
the govemment, and no right of imcrmaiTJage with the ruling class. Low¬ 
est and most namerous of all w-erc the Helots, so named, according to 
Strabo, from the town of Hclus, who.se people had been among the first 
to be enslaved by the Spartans.' By simple coni|ues£ 0/ the non-Dorian 
population or by importing prisoners of war, Sparta had made Laconia a 
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taTid of some 214,000 Helots, 1 zo,ooo Pcrioeci, anti 31,000 men, womtn,, 
and children of the eitiiten class,*" 

The Helot had all the litierrics of a medieval serf, He could manj" as 
he pleased, breed svithour forethought, work the land in his o'tvn way, and 
live in a village with his neighbors, undisturbed by the abseniee owner ol 
hi*! lot, so long as he remitted regularly to this owner the rental fised by the 
governtnent. He svas bound to the soil, but neither he nor the land could 
be sold. In some cases he was a domestic servant in the town. He was 
expected to attend his master in war, and, when called upon, to light for 
the state; if he fouglit wxll he might receive his freedom. Mb economic 
condition was not tiormallv wotse than that of the village pleasantry in the 
rest of Greece outside of Attica, or the unskilled laborer in a modem city. 
He had the consolations of his owm dwelling, varied work, and the quiet 
friendliness of trees and fields. Bur he was contmitally subject to martial 
law, and to secret supiervisiDn by a secret police, by whom he might at any 

moment be killed without cause or trial, ^ ^ 

In Laconia, as elsewlverc, the simple paid trilmte to the clever; this is a 
custom with a venerable past and a promisitig future. In must civilixations 
this distribution of the goods of life is brought about by the normally 
peaceful operation of the price system: the clever peranade us to pay more 
Er the less readily duplicable luxuries and services that they offer us than 
the simple can maWe secure for the more easily replaceable necessaries 
that they produce. But in Laconia the concentration of wc.ilrh was eifecred 
by irritatinely visible means, and left among the Helots a volcanic dis¬ 
content that in almost every year of Spartan Iikton^ threatened to upset 
the state with revolution. 


2. Sp^a'i Golden Age 

In that dim past before Lycurgus came, Sparta was a Greek city like the 
test, and hlo^omcd out in song and art as it would never do after liim. 
Music above ad was popular there, and rivaled man's antiquity; for as far 
back as we can delve e find the Greeks singing. In Siiarta, so frequently 
at war, music took a martial nim-thc strong and simple "Doric ninde"; 
and twit only were other styles dtscoumged, but any deviation from this 
Doric style was punishalilc by law. Even Terpander, though he had quelled 
a sedition by hts songs, fined by the ephors, and his lyre nailed mute 
to the wall, because to suit his voice, lie iiad dared to add another string 

* Tlic^ figures* of Coti^se* m conjccluTAt bcin^ upon n few hint* and nuuiy ossomp- 
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to the instiunieiic; and m a later genenitiun Timotheus, who (lad expanded 
I'erpandcr's seven stiings ro eleven, was not allowed to compete at Spana 
until the ephor; had removed from his Lyre the scandalously extra strings." 

Span3, like England, had grear composers “when she bnpoitcd them.^ 
Towards 670, supposedly at the behest of the Delphic oracle, Terpandcr 
was brought in from Lesbos to prepare a contest in choral surging at the 
festival of the Cameia. Likewise Thaletas was sununuacd from Crete about 
6 zoi and soon after came Tynaeus, Aleman, and Poiymnestns. Their 
labors went mostly to composing patriotic music and trainJiig choruses to 
sing it. Music was seldom taught to individual Spartans;" as in revolution^ 
3iy Russia, the communal spirit was so strong that music took a corporate 
fomi, and group competed witlt group in magnificent festh^ of song and 
dance. Such choral singing gave the Sprtans .another opportunity for dis¬ 
cipline and ntu® formations, for e\'cry voice was subject to the leader. At 
the feast of the Hyacmthia King Agesilaus sang obediently in the place 
and time assigned to liim by the choral master; and at the festival of the 
Gymnopedia the whole body of Spartans, of every age and sex, joined in 
massive exercises of hamrotilous dance and antisrrophal song. Such occa¬ 
sions must have pronded a powerful stimulus and outlet to the patriotic 
sentiment. 

Terpandcr (i*c., "Dclighter of Men”) was one of those brilliant poec- 
musicians who mauguraced the great age of Lesbos in the generation before 
Sappho. Tradition ascribed to him the invention of scoUa or drinking 
songs, and the expansion of the lyre from four to seven strings; but the 
heptachord, as wc have seen, as old as .Minos, and presumably men 
had sung the glories of tvine in the forgotten adolescence of the world. 
Certainly he made a name for himself at I^eslsos a.s a kirhsro£dos—i.c.^ a com¬ 
poser and singer of musical lyrics. Having killed a man in a brawl, he w as 
exiled, and found it con^'cnient to accept an invitation from Sparta. There, 
it seems, he lived the ramindcr of his (lav's, teaching music and training 
choruses. VVe are told that he ended his life at a drinking part)': while he 
W'as singing—perhaps that extra note which he Itad added at the top of the 
scale—one of his auditors threw ,1 fig at him; w'hich, entering his mouth 
and his windpipe, choked him to death in the vcr>' ecstasy of song,* 

Tynaeus continued Terpander's work at Sparaj during the Second Mes- 
senian War. He came from Aphidna—possibly in Lacedaemon, probably 
in Attica; certainly the Athenians had an old joke about the Spartans; that 
w'hen the laner were losing the Second War they were saved by a lame 
A trie schoolmaster, whose songs of turtle woke up the dull Sprtans; and 
stirred them to victory * Apparently he sang his ow'n songs to the Ante 
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one Etanding souarelv on his fecr, rooied to the ground and biTing his Ups, 
keep &m ,,. Foot io foot, shield to shield, waving plumes mingUng and 
helmets clashing, let the warriors press breast to breast, each sword and 
spear-point meeting in the shock of battle,'’^ Tyrtacus, Spartan 

King Uonidas, an adept in tickling the souls of youth, 

Aleman sang in the same generation, as friend and rival of Tyrtaeus, bnt 
in a mom s-aiied and earthly strain. He came from far-off Lydia, and some 
said that he was a slave; nevertheless the Lacedaemonians welcomed him, 
not having yet learned the xerteliisia, or hatred of foreigners, wluch w^ to 
become pam of the Lycnrgean code. The later Spartans would bayc been 
scandalized at bis eulogies of love and food, and his roster of Laconia s noble 
wines Tradition ranked him as the grossest eater of antiquit)', and as an 
insatiable pursuer of women. One of his songs told how fonunate he was 
that he Ivjd not remained in Sardis, where he might have become ^ ema^ 
cnlate priest of Cybdc, but had come to Sparta, where he co^d love m 
freedom his golden-haired mistress Megalostrata* He begins for us that 
dynasty of amorous poets which culminates in Anacreon, and he heads 
the list of the "Nine L)Tic Poets" chosen by Alexandrian entira as the best 
of ancient Greece.* I'lc could write bjunns and paeans as well as son^ of 
wine and love, and the Spartans liked espi^^Uy the pjrt/.eirw, or maiden 
songs, which he composed for choruses of girls, A fragment now and then 
reveals that power of imagimdvc feeling wluch ts the heart of poetry: 

Asleep lie mountain-tup and mounnun-gull}', shouldt-r^o and 
ravine’ the creeping ihmgs that come from tiic dark earth, the beasts 
that lie upon the hillside, the generation of the the monsteis 

in the depths of rfic purple sea; all lit asleep, and with them the 



Uber alien Giplcln 
Im Ruh* 

In alien %Vipfclii 
Splims iJu 



OVr all the 

b quier now, 

£a dJ tfic tree-tops 
Kc::ircst diau 
Hardly i breath; 

The hltd$ arc asleep in tb^ tzHi: 
Walti $win like tlicie 
Thmi, uw>, shall rest*" 
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VVeniay judge froiu these poets that the Spartans were nor alwnys Sfm'- 
tans, and that in the century before Lycurgus dicy relished poetry and the 
arts as keenly as any of the Greeks. TIjc choral ode became so closely 
associated with them that when the Athenian drajtiaiists wrote choral lyrics 
for their plays tlrcy used the Doric dialect, though they wrote the dialogue 
in the Attic speech. It is hard to say whar otJicr arts Hourkhcd in Lace¬ 
daemon in those halcyon days, for even the Spartans neglected to preserve 
or record them. Laconian poctciy and bronze were famous in rhe seventh 
century^ and the minor arts produced many redncxncnts for the life of 
the fortunate few. But this little Renaissuice ended hy the Messenian 
Ware. The conquered land w;i 5 divided afTiong the Spartans, and the 
number of serfs was almost doubled. How could rhirry thousand citizens 
keep in lasting subjection four citnes their number of Pctiocci, and seven 
tiincs their number of Hdots? It could he done only by abandoning the 
pursuit and patronage of the arts, and turning every Sprtaii into a soldier 
ready at any moment to suppress rebellion or wage war. The constitution 
of Lyenrgus achieved this end, but ar the cost of withdrawing Sparta, in 
every sense bnr the political, from the history i>f civiltzadoiL 

3 , Lytifrgwr 

Greek historians from Herodotns onward took it for granted thacLycur- 
gus was the author of the Spartan code, jusc as they accepted as lustorical 
the siege of Troy and the murder of Agamemnon. And as modem ^holar- 
ship fora century denied the existence of Troy and Agamemnon, so today 
it hesirates to admit the reality of Lycurgus. Tiic dares assigned to him 
vary from 900 to doo B.C.; and hovv could one man rate out of his head the 
most unpleasant and astonishing body of legislation in all history, and 
impose it in.a few years not only upon a subject population but even upon 
a self-willed and warlike ruling classP* Ncvcnhdcss it would be pre¬ 
sumptuous 10 reject on such tJieoreticai grounds a tradition accepted by 
all Greek iiistorkns. Tlie seventh century was peculiarly an age of per- 
-SonaJ lcgisbror5-^Z.tIcucus at Locris (ca. <5(So). Draco at Athens (Aao), 
and C hafondas at Sicilian Catana {ca. 6to)—not to speak of Josiah’s dis- 
coveryiif the Mosaic code in the Temple at Jerusalem (ca. riai). Prob¬ 
ably 'VC have in these instances not so much a body of personal legislation 
as -j set of customs haimoniv-ed ami clarlticd into spccihc taws, and named, 
for convenience’s sake, from the man who ctKlified them and in most cases 
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gave them a wntten foim/ We shall record the tradition, while remem¬ 
bering that it has in all likdihcjoJ personilied anti foreshortened a process 
of change, frem custom to law, that required many -audiors and tnany 
years;. 

Ac cording to PJer odotus.* Lycm^us-unrlr and gua rdian of t hc-Spanarv 
King^Qjaiilaus,JKcdved from the oracle jt Delphi certain yfegfr iL-QJ edicts, 
which were described tiv LAotu g as th e laws of Lveurgus.themselves, or by 
others as a^tUvine action for the la\vs_that he pr oposed. Apparently the 
leg islatots felt thar to alter ce rtain c ustoms, or to c stabii sti hew qnegl the 
pj- of-rdurt; wo uld t>c to pfcscnt thcif pr opos^s as commands 
go d; it W 'as not the first tim e rh ac a snitc had laid Sts fdimH atibos ln thejliy ■ 
Tradition further relates that Lycurgiiis traveled mX^rclc, admired its insti¬ 
tutions, and resolved to introduce some of rhem into Laconia.* The kings 
and most of the nobles grudgingly accepted Ins reforms as indispensable 
to their own security; but a young aristocrat, Alcandcr, resisted violently, 
and struck out one of rhe legislator’s eyes. PUicarch tells the story with lus 
usual simplicity and charm: 

Lycurgus, so far from being daunted or discouraged by this acci¬ 
dent, stopped slioiT, and sliow'ed his disfigured face, and eye beaten 
out, TO his counrrymen, Tlicy, disma^xd and asliamed at the sight, 
delivered Alcandcr into his hands lo be punished.. . - Lyciu^us. hav¬ 
ing thanked thenii, dismissed tlicTTi all, excepting only Alcandcr; and 
caking iiim w'itb him into lus house, neither did nor said anything 
scverelv to him, but, . , bade Aleandcr to wait upon him ar cable, 

Tlic young man, who was of an ingenuous temper, without munimr- 
ing did as he svos commnnded; and bemg tlius admitted co hve with 
Lycurgus, he had art npptjitunitj' to observe in liim, besides his gen¬ 
tleness and calmness nf temper, an csiraordinary soliricij’ and an 
indefatigable industry; and so, flora being an enctny, liccame one 
of his most zealous adinmers, and mid his friends and relations that 
he was not that mo cose and ilbnatured man they had taken him for, 
but the one miU and gentle character of the world.“ 

Having completed his legislation, Lycurgtts (says a probably legendary 
coda Tphkstnrv) pledged the citizens not to change the laws till his return. 
Then he went to Delphi, retired into seclusion, and starved liimsclf to death, 
'‘thinking it a statesman’s ducj' to make his very death, if possible, an aa 
of seiA'ice to the state.™* 


* Lyctn^iS, l!oveT?cr, vi'os l»1ic^’CTT lo h^vii forbidden tttL‘ of his laws. 
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4, The Lacedaefftonian Comtitution 

When wc attempt to specify die lefonns of Lyenrgns the tradition be¬ 
comes contradictory and confused. It is difHcult to sav which elements 
of the Spanan code preceded Lycurgus, which were created by him or 
his generariofi, and which wete added after Jiim. Plutarch and Polj'blus** 
assure us that Lycurgus redistributed the land of Laconia into thirty thou¬ 
sand equal sliarcs among the citirens; Thucydide^ implies that there was 
no such distribution. Perhaps old properties were left untouched, while 
the newly conquered land was equally divided. Like Cleischenes of Sicyon 
and □eisthencs of Athens, Lycurgus (vk., the authors of the Lycurgean 
constitution) abolished the kinship oigani?.atlun of Laconian society, and 
replaced it with geographical divisionsj In tliis tvay the power of the old 
famihes was broken, and a wider aristocracy was formed. To prct'etic the 
dispbeement of this landov^iiing oligarchy by such mercantUe classes as 
were gaining leadership in Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, Megara, and Athens, 
Lycurgus forbade the citizeiis to et^gc tn industry or trade, proliibited 
the use or importation of silver or gold, and decreed that onh'' tron should 
be used as currency. Lie was resolved that the Spartans (i.c., the landown¬ 
ing citi/ens) should be left free for government and war. 

It was a boast of ancient conservatives* thar the Lycurgean oorwrirurton 
endured so long because the iJirce forms of government—monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy, snd democracy—were united in It, and in such proportions that 
each clement neutralized the otliers against excess. Sparta's monarchy was 
really a duarchy, since it had concurrently two kings, descending from 
the invading Heraclids. Possibly this strange institurion wiis a compromise 
bcuveen tv'o related and therefore rival houses, or a deidce to secure 
without absolutism the psycirological uses of royalty'm maintaining social 
order and national prestige. Tiielr powers were limited: they performed 
the sacrifices of the state religion, headed the judiciaTy, and commanded 
the army in W'ar, In all matters thev were subordinate to rhe Senate; and 
after Plataca they lost more and more of their authority to the ephors. 

The arisrocraric and predominant elemenr of the constirarion resided in 
the Senate, or geroiisij, literally and actually a group of old men; normally 
citizens under sisty were considered too inunaturc for its dcUberadons. 
Plutarch gives their number as nventy-dght, and tells an Incredible story 
of their election. ^\Ti£n a vacancy occurred candidates were required to 
pass silently and In turn before the Assembly; and he who was greeted 
with the loudest and longest shouts was pronounced elected.” Perhaps this 
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was thought to be a rcalisrk and economical abbreviation of the fuilEx 
democratic process. We do not know which of the citizens were eligible 
io such elccdon; presumably they were the bt^inoioi, or equals, who owned 
the soil of Laconia, had served in the army, and bnmglic tlicir quota of 
food to the public mess* The Senate originated legislation, acted as 3 
supreme court in capital crimes, and formulated public policy. 

Tlic Assembly, or apellHf was Sparta's concession to democracy. Appar¬ 
ently all male citiitens were admittetl to it tipon reaebing the age of thirty ^ 
some eight thousand males n'cre eligible in a populadon of 576,000. It met 
on each day of the full moon. All matters of great public moment were 
submitted to ir, nor could any law bo passed without its consent. Few 
taws, however, were ever added to the Lycurgean cr}nsdtution^ and these 
the Assembly might accept or reject, but nor discuss or amend. It was 
essentially the old Homeric public meeting, listening tn awe to the council 
of chiefs and elders, or to the army-commanding kings. Theoretically sov¬ 
ereignty resided in the ipeila; hut an amendment made to the constitution 
after Lycurgus empowered the Senate, if It judged that the Assembly had 
decided “crookedly,” to reverse the decision.*' Wlicn an advanced thinker 
asked Lycurgus to establish a democracy Lycurgus replied, "Begin, my 
friend, by setting it up in your ou'n family.”" 

Cicero compared the hvc ephors (i.c., overseers) to the Roman Tribunes, 
since they sverc chosen annually by the A.sscmbly; but they corresponded 
mote CO the Roman consuls, as wielding an administnarive power checked 
only by the protests of the Scoate. The cphoratc existed before Lycurgus, 
and yet is not mentioned in such reports of his legislation as have reached 
US. By the middle of the sixth century the ephors had become equal in 
authority to the kings; after the Persian War they were practically supreme. 
They received embassies, decided disputes at law, commanded the armies, 
and directed, absolved, or punished the kings. 

The enforcement of the government’s decrees was entrusted to the army 
at\d the police. It was the enstom of the ephors to arm cetrain of the 
youngerSpartans as a special and secret police (the irypre/j), with the right 
to spy upon the people, and, in the case of Helots, to kill at their discretion.* 
This institution was used at unexpected times, even to do away with Helots 
who, tliDugh they Had served the stare bravely in war, were feared bv the 
masters as able and therefore dangerous men. After eight ^-ears of the 
Peloponnesian War, says rhe impartial Thucydides, 

the Helots were invited by a proclamation to pick out those of their 

number who claimed to have most distinguished themselves against 
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the enemy, in order diAc they might tecdve their freedom l the object 
being to test them, as it was thought chat the iltst to dAun their free* 
dom would be the most high-spirited and the most apt to rebel. 

As many as two thousand W'crc selected accordmglv^ who crowTictl 
themselves and went round the temples, rejoicing in cliclr new free¬ 
dom. Tlic Spartans, however, soon afterwards did away wklx Uicm, 
and no one ever knov Imw each of diem perished.'* 

The power and pride of Sparta was above all in its army, for in the 
courage, discipline, and skill of these troop it found its security and its 
ideal. Every citizen was trained for war, and was liable to military service 
from his ewenrieth to his sixtieth year. Out of this severe training came 
the htiplites of Sparta—those close-sct companies of heavy-armed, spear- 
hurling citizen infantry that uxrc the terror even of the Athenians, and 
remained pracdtrally undefeated undl Epaminondas overcame them at 
Leuctia. Around tJiJs army Sparta formed its moral code: to be good was 
to be strong and hravc^ to die in battle W'as the highest honor and happi¬ 
ness; to survive defeat was a disgrace that even the soldier's mother could 
hardly forgive. ''Rcnim with your shield or on ir," was the Spartan 
mother’s farewell to her soldier son. Flight with the heavy shield was 
imposrible. 


5* The SpartaTi Code 


To train men to an ideal so unwelcome to the Hcsh it tvas rtecessary to 
take them at birrh and form them by the most rigorous discipline. The 
first step was a rurhiess eugenics; not only musr every child face the 
father's right to infanticide, but it must also lie brought before a stare 
council of inspectors; and any child that appeared defective was thrown 
from a cliff of Mr. Taygenis, to die on the jagged rocks below.'' A further 
elimination probably resulted from the Sparran habit of inuring their 
infants to discomfort and exposure." Men and women were warned to 
consider the health and character of those whom they thought of marry¬ 
ing; even a king, Archidtinius* svas fined for marrying a diminutive wife." 
Husbands were encouraged to lend their wives to exceptional men, so that 
fine children might be multiplied; husbands disabled by age or ilbcss were 
cxpecied to invite young men to help them breed a vigorous family. 
Lycurgus,savs Plutarch, ridiculed jealousy and sexual monopoly, and called 
it “absurd that people should be so solicitous for their dogs and horses 
as to txcir Interest and pay money to procure fine breeding, and yet keep 
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thdr wives shut up, ta be made mothers only by themselves, who might 
be foolish, infirm, or diseased." In the general opinion of andquity the 
Sparran males were stronger and handsomer, their women healtliier and 
lovelier, than the other Greeks* 

Probably more of this result was due to training than to eugenic birth, 
Thucydides makes King Archidamiu: say* 'There is little difference*' (at 
birth, presumably) “benveen man and tnao, bur the superioriry lies with 
him who is reared in the severest school,’™ At the age of seven the Spartan 
bov was taken from lus fainilv and brouffht up bv* the state; he was en- 

■» + * P J -F 

rolled in what was at once a military regimenr and a scholasric class, under 
3 paido7itmii>if or manager of bo vs- In each class the ablest and bra vest 
boy was made captain; the rest u’erq instructed to obey him, to submit to 
the punishments he might impose u)>on them, and to strive to match or 
better him in achievement and discipline. The aim was nor, as at Athens, 
athledc form and skill, but martial courage and worth. Games were played 
in the nude, under the eyes of elders and lovers of cither sex. 'fhe older 
men made it their concern to provoke quarrels among the boys, individu¬ 
ally and in groups, so that vigor and fortitude might be tested and trained; 
and any moment cjf cowardice brought many days of disgrace. To bear 
pain, hardship, and tnisfomme silentlv was required of all. tiverv' year, at 
the altar of Artemis Orthia, some chosen youths were scourged till their 
blood stained the stoncs,“ .At twelve the boy was deprived of undercloth¬ 
ing, and was allowed but one gannent throughout the year. He did nor 
bathe frequently, like the bds of Atlicns, for water and nnguents made 
the body soft, while cold air and clean soil made it hard and resistant. 
Winter and summer he slept in the open, on a bed of rushes broken from 
rhe Eurotas* banks. Until he was thirty he lived with his company in bar¬ 
racks, and knew none of the comforts of home. 

He was taught reading and writing, but barely enough to make hhn 
liccmtc; books found few buyers in Sprta " and it was eas\’ to keep up with 
the puhlLsheis. Lycurgus, said Plutarch, wished children to learn his bws 
not by writing but by oral transmission and youthful practice under care¬ 
ful guidance and example; it was .safer, he thought, to make men good by 
unconscious hahiruation than to rely upon theoretical persuasion; a proper 
education would be the ticsT government. But such education ivould have 
to be moral rather than mental; character was more impnrant than intel¬ 
lect. The young Spartan was trained to sobnety, and some Helots were 
compelled CO drink to excess in order that the youth might sec how foolish 
drunkenness can be.** He was raught. In preparation for war, to forage 
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in the fields and iiod his own food* or scanx; to steal in such cases w'ss per- 
mtssible, but to be detected was 3 crime punisliable by flogging*" If he 
behaved well he was allowed 10 attend the public mess of the citizens, and 
■H'as exjiectcd to Usten carefully there so that he might become acquainted 
n'ith the problems of the state* ant) team the art of genial conversation* 
Ac the age of thim', if he had survived with honor the hardships of youth, 
he was admitted Kr the fuU rights and responsibilicies of a citizen, ant! sat 
down to dine Avith his eldeis; 

ITie girl, chough left to be brought up at home, w'asako subiect to regu¬ 
lation by tile state. She was to engage in vigorous games—running, wres- 
tling, throwing the quoit, casting the dart—in order dun she might become 
strong and healthy for easy and perfect motherhood. She sJiouId go naked 
in pubbe dances and processions, even in the presence of young meii, so 
chat she might be stimulated to proper care of her body, ^d Iicr defects 
might be discovered and removed. ”Hor was there anything shameful in 
the nakedness of the young women,” says the highly mom) Plutarch: “mod¬ 
esty attended them, and all wantonness was excluded*** While they danced 
they sang songs of praise for those chat had been brave in war, and heaped 
contumely upm those that had given way, hlental education was not 
wasted upon the Spartan girl, 

i\s to love, the young man was permitted to indulge in it without preju¬ 
dice of gender. Nearly every* hd bad a lover among the older men; from 
this lover he expected further education, and In return he offered affccdoti 
and obedience. Often this exchange grew into a passionate friendship that 
srimulaied both youth and man to bravery in war." Y'oung men were 
allowed considerable freedom before marriage, so that prostitution was 
rare, and hetairai here found no encouragement.** In aJl of Lacedaemon we 
hear of only one temple to Aphrodite, and there the goddess was repre^ 
senced as veiled, armed w*iih a sword, and iiearing fetters on her feet, as if 
to sy'mbolize rhe foolishness of marry'ing for love* the subordination of 
love to war, and the strict control of marriage by the state. 

The state specified the best age of marriage as thirty for men and twenty 
for svomcn. Celibacy in Sparta was a crime; bachelois were excluded from 
the franchise, and from the sight of public processions in which yotmg men 
and W’omen danced in the nude. According to Plutarch rhe bachelors them¬ 
selves Avere compelled to march In public, naked even in Avintcr, singirjt; a 
song to the effect diac they AA'crc justly suffering this punishment for hav¬ 
ing disobeyed tire laws. Persistent avoiders of marriage might be set upon 
at any dme in the streets by groups of women, and be severely handled. 


^4 TII£ life of GREECE (CUAP, IV 

Those who miirricd and had no children Aveie onJ^ Jess ccrnipletely dis- 
graced; and U was understood that men who were not fathers were not 
entitled to the respect that the youth of Sparta religiously paid to their 
elders," 

Marrbges were usually arranged by the parents, without purchase; but 
after this agreement the bridegroom was expected to carry olT the bride by 
force, and she was expected to resist; the word for marriage Wisharpadzein, 
to seize." if such artangeinencs left some adults still unmarried, several men 
might be pushed into a dark room with an equal number of ^Is, and be 
left to pick their life mates in die darkness;" the Spartans thought that such 
choosing w’ould not be blinder dian love. It was usual for die bride to stay 
with her parents for a wluie; the bridegrooin remained in his barracks, and 
\’isJtcd his wife only clandestinely; **in this relation." says Pluiarctu '^chey 
lived a long dme, insomuch tliac they sometimes liad duldren by tlieir wives 
before even they saw their facts by daylight." When they were ready for 
parentage custom allowed them Ki set up a home. Love came after mar¬ 
riage rather than before, and marital affection appears to have been as strong 
in Sparta as in any other civilkacion." The Spartans boasted chat there was 
no adultery among them, and they may have been right, for there was 
much freedom before marriage, and many husbands could be peisuaded 
to share their wives, especially with brothers." Divorce w’as rare. The 
Spartan general l.ysander was punished because he left his wife and wished 
CO aiairy a prettier one." 

All in all, die position of woman was better in Sparta than in any other 
Greek comnniniiy. There more than elsewhere slw preserved her high 
Homeric status, and the privileges that survived from an early matrilinear 
sotriety. Spartan w’omcn, says Plutarch," "were bold and masculine, over¬ 
bearing to their husbands . . - and speaking openly even on tlic most im¬ 
portant subjects.” They could inherit and bequeath piopeny; and in the 
course of rime-so great was their influence over men—nearly half the real 
wealth of Sparta was in their hands." They lived a life of luxury and liberty 
at home ivhilc the men bote the brunt of frequent war, or dined on simple 
fare in the public mess. 

For every Spartan male, by a characteristic ordinance of the constitution, 
was required from his thirtieth to his sixtieth year to eat his main meal 
daily in a public dining hall, where the food was simple in quality and 
slightly but deliberately inadequate in amount. In this way, says Plutarch, 
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the Ic^islitor thought to harden them to the privadonii of war, and to keep 
them fxojTi the d^encratlon of peace; they “should not spend their lives 
at home, laid on costly couches at splendid tables, delivering themselves 
up to the liands of their ttadusmen and cooks, to fatten them in comers 
like greedy brutes, and to min not their minds only but their very bodies, 
which, enfeebled by indulgence and excess, would stand in need of long 
sleep, warm bathing, freedom from work, and, in a word, of as much care 
and attendance as if they were continiiiJIy ack.'"* To supply the food for 
this public meal each citizen was requirul to contribute to Im dining dub, 
periodically, stated quantities of corn and other provisions; if he failed 
in this his dtizenship was forfeited. 

Normally, in the earlier centuries of the code, tlie simplicity and asceti' 
cUm to which Spartan youth was trained persisted into later years. Fat 
men were a rarity in Lacedaemon; litere was no law regulating the size of 
the stomach, but if a man's belly swelled inJeccncly he might be publidy 
reproved by the government, or banished from Laconia,^ There was Jirile 
of the drinking and the revelry that flourished in Arhen& Differences of 
wealth were real, but hidden; rich and poor wore the same simple dress— 
a woolen peplos, or shirt, that hung straight from the shoulders without 
pretense to beauty or form, llie accumuLirion of movable riches was difli-’ 
cult; to by up a hundred dolbis' worth of iron currency required a large 
closer, and to remove it, nothing less than a yoke of oxen," tluman greed 
remained, however, and found an outlet in official corruption. Senators, 
ephois, envoys, gcncrak, and kings v'cre alike purchasable, at prices be5c- 
tlng their dignity,* When an ambassador from Samos displayed his gold 
plate aeSpana, King Qcomencs I had him recalled lest the citizens be spoiled 
by alien example.** 

The Spartan system, fearful of such contamination, was inhospitable 
beyond precedent. Foreigners were rarely welcomed. Usually they were 
made to understand that their visits must be brief; if tlicy stayed too long 
they were escorted to the frontier by the police. Tlie Spartans themselves 
were forbidden to go abroad without permission of the govemtnent. and 
to dull their curiosity they xi'crc trained ro a hsughty exclusiveness that 
would not dream that other nations could teach them anyrhing." TTic sys¬ 
tem had to be u ngracious in ord er to protect its elf; a breath from that 
exclu3cj'world"of freedom, luxury, letters, and arts might topple over 
this strange and artificial society , in which two thirds of the people were 
serfs, and all the masters were staves. 
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6. An Eitim^e of Sparta 

What tj'pe of man, and what kind of civilisation, did this code produce? 
First of ail, a mart of strong t)ody, at liome with hardship and piivarion. 
A luxury-loving Sybarite remarked of the Spartans that “it was no com¬ 
mendable thing in them to be so ready to die in the wars, since by that 
they were freed from much hard labor and miserable living,*" Health was 
one of the cardinal virtues in Sparta, and sickness was a crime; Pbto*S heart 
must have been gladdened to find a land so free from medicine and democ¬ 
racy, And here was courage; only the Roman would equal the Spartan’s 
record for fearlessness and victory. When the Spartans surrendered at 
Sphacteria, Greece couhi hardly believe it; it was unheard of that Spartans 
should not figlic to the last man; even their common soldiers, on many 
occasions, kilted themselves rather than survive defeat.** When the news 
of the Spiim in disaster at Lcuctra—so ovcrw'hclming that in effect it put an 
end to Sparta’s historj’’—was brought to the ephots as tlicy premded over 
the Gymnopedb games, the magistMtes said notliing, bat merely added, 
to the roster of the holy dead whom the games honor^, the names of the 
newly slain. Scif-control, moderation, equanimity in fortune and adver¬ 
sity—qualities that the Aihcnbns wrote about bur seldom showed—w'eie 
taken for granted in everj* Sjjartan citixen. 

If It be a virtue to obey the bw'S, the Spartan wtis virtuous l>ey<md most 
men. “Though the Lacedaemonians are free." the ex-king Demaratus 
told Xerxes, “yet tliey are not free in all things; for over them is set law 
as a master, whom they fear much more than thy people fear thec.'"‘ Sel¬ 
dom—probably never again except in Rome and medieval Jewry—has a peo¬ 
ple been so strengthened by reverence for its laws. Under the Lycurgean 
consutunon Spana, for at least tw'o centuries, became alway's stronger. 
Tliough it failed to conquer Argos or Arcadia, it persuaded ^ the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus except Argos and Achaca to accejst its leadership in a Pcloponnc- 
sbn League that for almost two hundred years (560-380) kept the peace in 
Pelops’ isle. All Greece admired Sparta’s aimy and government, and 
looked to it for aid in deposing burdensome tyrannies. Xenophon tells 
of “the astonishment with which 1 first noted the unique positiDn of Sparta 
Rmong the states of Rdbs, the relatively sparse population, and ar the 
time the extraordinary power and prestige of die community. T was 
puizled to account for the fact. It w'as only when 1 came to consider the 
peculiar institutions of the Spartans that my wonderment ceased.*™ Like 
Plato and Plutarch, Xenophon was never tired of praising Spartan ways. 
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Here it was, of course, that Plato founJ cbt outlines of im utopia, a little 
bluired by a strange indifference to Ideas. Weary and fearful of the vul¬ 
garity and chaos of democracy, many Greek thinkers took refuge in an 
idolatry of Spartan order and law. 

They could afford to praise Sparta, since they did not have to live in it- 
Thcy did nor feel at close range the selfishness, coldness, and cruelty' of the 
Spartan cliaractcrj they could nor see from the select gentlemen whom 
tiiey met, or the heroes whom thej’ conunemorated from afar, that the 
Spartan code produced good soldiers and nothing more; that it made vigtir 
of body a graceless brutality because it killed nearly all capacity for the 
things of the mind. VV'ith the triumph of the code the a ns rfiat liad flour¬ 
ished Ijcfore its cscabiLshmcnt died a sudden deatfi; we hear of no more 
poets, sculptors, or builders in Sparta after 550.* Only choral dance and 
music remained, for there Spartan discipline could shirie, and the individ¬ 
ual could be lost in the mass. Excluded from comniierce with the world, 
barred from travel. Ignorant of the science, the literature, and the philcso- 
phv of exulfcrantly growing Greece, the Spartans became a nation of excel- 
lent hopliics, with the mcntalirj’ of a lifelong infantryman. Greek rravelers 
marveled at a life so simple and unadomed, a franchise so jealously con¬ 
fined, a coaservatism so tenacious of cver\' custom and superstition, a cour¬ 
age and discipline so exalted and limited, so noble in character, so base in 
purpose, and so barren in result; while, hardly a day-^s ride away, the Athe¬ 
nians were building, our of 3 thoiisaml injustices and errors, a dviiizarion 
broad in scope and yet intense in action, ojacn to every new idea and eager 
for intercourse with the vi'orld. tolerant, varied, complex, luxurious, inno¬ 
vating, skcprtcai, imaginatis'c, poetical. Turbulent, free. It was a contrast 
that would color and almost delineate Greek history. 

In the end Sparra's narrowness of spirit betrayed even lier strength of 
soul. She descended to the sarictionlng of any means to gain a Spartan aim; 
at las she stooped so far to conquer as to sell to Persia the liberties that 
Athens had U'on for Greece at Marathon. Militarism absorbed her, and 
made her, once so honored, the hated terror of her neighbors. When she 
fell, all the nations marveled, bvit none nniurned. Today, among the 
scanty ruins of that ancient capital, hardly a torso or a fallen pillar sur¬ 
vives to tlcclarc that here there once lived Greeks. 


• Gitbdas tdomril a ctniplc of Athena with McrUditly wtvnij^ bronm nlites; Baihydes 
built thr Stately timme nl Ape^itt ax Afnvclaf ^ Tfieodofm m built far 

Sputa 1 Jaitiflus mwn haU. After tlut Spflxun i^vei] by imparted tnists, is hifdiy beard 
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TV. FORGOTTEN STATES 

North\rard from Sparta the valley of the Eurotas reaches across the 
frontier of Laconia Into the ntassed mountains of Arcadia. They would 
be more beautiful if they w'ere not so dangerous. They have not welcomed 
the narrow roads cut out of dicir rock slopes, and seem to threaten gloom¬ 
ily all disturbers of these Arcadian retreats. No wonder the conquciiiig 
Doriairs and Spartans were both baffled here, and left Arcadia, like Elis 
and Achaea, to the Acfiacan and Pelasgion stocks. Now and then the trav¬ 
eler comes upon a plain or a plateau, and finds ilourishing new towns like 
Tripolis, or the remains of ancient cities like Orchomeoos, Megalopolis, 
Tegea, and Mantmea, where EpaminnnJas won both victory and death. 
But for tlie most part it Is a land of scattered peasants and shepherds, Uving 
precariously with their docks in tiiese grudging hills; and though after 
Marathon the dries awoke to civilization and art, tlicy hardly enter the 
story before the Persian War. Here In these perpendicubr forests once 
roamed the great god Pan. 

In southern Arcadia the Eurotas almost meets a yet more famous river. 
Swiftly the Alpheus wears its svay through the Parrhasian range, meanders 
leisurely into the plains of Elis, and leads the traveler to OhTnpia. The 
Eliaivs, i^iusanias tells us,* were of Aeolic or Pelasgic origin, and came 
from .Actolia across the bay. Their first king, Aechlius, was father of chat 
Endymion whose beauty so allured the moon that she closed his eyes in 
a perpetual sleep, sinned at leisure, and had by lum Iialf u hundred daugh¬ 
ters. Here, where tlie AJj^heus joins the CLidcus flowing from the north, 
was the holy city of the Greek world, so sacred that war seldom disturbed 
it, and the Flinns bad the boon of a history In which battles ^vtre replaced 
by games. In the angle of the merging streams was the Aids, or hallowed 
preemec, of Olympian Zeus. Wave after wave of invaders stopped here 
to worship himi periodically, in later days, rheir delegates returned to be¬ 
seech his help and enrich his fane; from generation to generation the tem¬ 
ples of Zeus and Hera grew in wealth and renoum, until the greatest archi¬ 
tects and sculptors of Greece were brought together, after the triumph 
over Persia, to restore and adorn rfietn in lavish gradttide. Tlie shrine of 
Hera went back to looo b,c; its ruins are the oldest temple remains in 
Greece. Fragments of thhty-sk columns and twenty Doric capitals sur¬ 
vive to show how often and how variously the pillars were repbeed. Orig¬ 
inally, no doubt, riiey were of wood; and one shaft of oak stdl stood wben 
Plausanias came there, notebook in hand, in the days of the Anronmes. 
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From Olvmpui one pa$$es by the site of the ancient capitaJi EliSi inro Achae*. 
Hither some of the Achacans fled when the Dorians took At^os and Mycenae. 
Like Arcadia it is a land of mouiicaLis, along whose slopes patient shepherds 
drive their flocks tip or down as ilie seasons change. On tlic svestem coast is 
the stiU-tlmving port of Patras, of whose W'tmien Pausania-S said that they were 
“TO'ice as numetous as the ntett, and devoted to Aphrodite if any women 
are.'*” Other cities huddled against the hUb along the Corinthian Gulf—Aegiumi 
Hclice, Acgint, PcUenc—now almost forgotten, but onee alive with men, 
women, and children, et'Cry one of whom was tlic center of the world. 


V. COWNTH 

A few more mountains, and the traveler re-enten:, in Sicyoti, the area of 
Dorian settlement. Here, in 6 ^ 6 , one Orthagoras taught the world a tikk 
of politics that aftcrcenniries would use. He explained to the peasants that 
theatre of Pebsgic or Achaean stock, while the landowning aristoerecy that 
exploited them was descended from Dorian invaders; he appealed to the racial 
pride of the dispossessed, led them in a successful revolution, made himself 
dictator, and established the inanofacturing and trading classes in power* 
Under hk able successors, Myron and Qeisthenes, these classes made Sicyon 
a semi-indusirial city, famous' for its shoes and ics pottery, though sdll nanwd 
from the cucumbers that it grew, 

Farrher east ts the city that should have been, by all geographic aod 
economic omens, the richest and most cultured center in Greece. For 
Corinth, on the isthmus, had an enviable position. It could Sock the land 
upon the Peloponnesus; it could serve and mulct the overland 
trade between northern and southern Greece; and it had harbors and ship* 
pm^ 0Q both the Saronic and the Cormthian Gnlf, Between these seas it 
built a lucrative Dwieof (“a dipping through”)-a wooden tramway along 
w'liich ships were drawn on rollers over four miles of landit Its fornoss 
was the impregnable Acrocorinthus, a mountain peak two thousand feet 
high, watered by its own ineshanstible spring. Strabo has described for us 
the birring sight from the citadel, with the city spread out on two bright 

• So in Cstnaie DesmonJinii fmm hk cafi » nvertiwpw (heir 

Gcjthaii (Fnnkkh) iristomey. i- j t ^ ^ 

t The Dhhot was a sIecituuHt to fTlc^ounlI wh* dttaxLHirfl tiic rough waten off 

Cape AJaIn on itie « ixmte m iKc w«tirm "Hie cnuiiway was sturdy enough 

to Carry thie trading vessel of Greek rirn^; indeeit* mu^pomd hii fleet o^tir 

die Diolcoi bd putmit of Antony and Qcopdma alter the bstde of Acm^, and 1 Gtnlt 
sc^mdrofi was liinilaiiv earned over as laie is au. " Penander plaiined in lln m tut 
the dkai nmv liie two guHs^ feut hd engiiittrs found it tjoo greiT ■ 
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tcrraccf below, the opea-air theater, the great public baths, the colonnaded 
market place, ihc gleaming temples, and the protective walls that reached 
to the port of Lecliaeum tm the northern gulf- At tlie very summit of the 
moimr. as if to symbolize a major itidustr}' of the city, was a temple to 
Aphruditc.~ 

Corinth had a history stretching Iwck to Mycenaean times; even in 
Homer's day it was famous for its wealth.** After the Dorian conquer 
kings ruled it, then an aristocracy dominated by the family of the Ba^liia- 
dac. But here, too, as in Argos, Sicj'on. Mcgara, Athens. Lesbos, Miletus, 
Samos. Sicily, and wherever Greek trade flourished, the business class, by 
revolution or intrigue, captured political po^ver; This is the real mc.ining 
of the outbreak of "^tyrannies” or dictatorships in seventh-cenniiy' Greece. 
About 655 Cj'^pelus seized the government. Having promised Zeus the 
cniirc wealth of Corinth if he succeeded, he laid a ten per cent tax on all 
prtipcrry each year, and gas-e the proceeds to rhe temple, until, after a 
decade, he has fulfilled his vow, while leaving rhe city as rich as before." 
His popular anil inteUigenr rule, through tliirty years, laid the basis of 
Corinthian prosperity," 

His mthlcss son, Periander, in one of the longest dictatorships in Greek 
history {615^585), established order and discipline, checked exploitation, 
encouraged business, patronized literature and art, and made Corinth for 
3 rime the foremost city in Greece, l ie stimulated trade by establishing a 
state coinage" and promoted industry by lowering taxes, lie solved a 
crisis of unemployment by undertaking great public works, and establishing 
colonics abroad. He prorectc<i small businessmen from the competition 
of large films by limiting the number of sbves that might be employed by 
one man, and forbidding their firnher biportarion," He relieved the 
wealthy of their surplus gold hy compelling them to contribute to a colos¬ 
sal golden statue as an ornament for the city; tie invited the rich women 
of Corinth to a festival, stripped them of their costly robes and jewels, and 
sent them home xvith half their licaury nationalized. His enemies were 
numerous and pow'erful; he dared not go out xvithout a heavy guard, and 
his fear and seclusion made him morose and cruel. To protect himself 
against revolt he acted on riic cryptic advice of his fellow dictator Tlirasy- 
bulus of Miletus, that he should periodically cut down die tallest ears of 
com in the field.^ His concubines preyed upon him with accusations of 
his wife, until in a temper he threw her downstairs; she was pregnant, and 
died of the shock. He burnt the concubines alive, and lianishcd to Corcyra 


“ Cf. ffiE ptfUKiical Spurge" m Gwritnunin Rossio^ 
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Ills son Lycopliron, who so gncvtJ for his mother that he would not 
speak to his father. When the Corcj-rcans put Lycophron to death Per- 
iandcr seized three hundred youtlis of their noblest famihes and sent them 
to King Alyattes of Lydia, that they might be made eunuchs; but the 
ships that bore them rouchcii at Samos, and the Samians, braving Periander’s 
anger, freed them. ITic dictator lived to a ripe old age, and after his death 
was numbered by some among the Seven Wise Men of ancient Greece. 

A generation after him the Spartans overthrew the dictatoiship at Cor* 
inth and set up an arisrocracy-not liccaiise Sparm loved liberty, hut be¬ 
cause she favcirctl bndowntrs against the business classes. Nevertheless it 
'W’as upon trade that the wealth of Corinth was based, helped now and 
then by the devotees of Aphrodite, and the PanlicHenic Isthmian games. 
Counesans were so numerous in the dty chat the Greeks often used cor- 
hithiiJZOTfiitf as signifying harkitry." It was a common matter in Corinth 
to dedicate to Aplmoditc’s temple women who served her as prostitutes, 
and brought their fees to the priests. One Xenophon (not the leader of 
the Ten 'riiousand) prombics the goddess fiftj' hctairai, or courtesans, if 
she will help him to victory in the Olympic games; and the pious Pindart 
celebrating this triumph, refers to the vow without flinching ” "The Tem¬ 
ple of Aphrodite,” says Straho" “was so rich that ir owned more than a 
thou.sand temple slaves, courtesans whom both men and women had 
dedicated to the goddess. And tlicrcforc it was also on account of these 
ih^r the citv w^as croivdcd with pco-plc and grciv ncH; for uistanoe, 
the sliip captains freciy squandered their money here.” Tlic city was 
grateful, and looked upm these "hospitable ladies” as public benefactors. 
“It ban ancient custom ai Corinth,”says an early author quoted by Atlien- 
aeus," “whenever the dty addresses any supplieadan to Aphrodite ... to 
employ as many courtesans as possible to join in the supplication.” The 
courtesans Iwd a religious festival of their own. the AphrotHsia, which rhey 
celebrated with piety and pomp.** St. Paul, in his 1 ‘irsr Epistle to the 
Corinrhbns." denounced these women, who still in his time plied there 
their ancient trade. 

In 480 Corinth had a population of fifty thousand cithcens and sixty* thou¬ 
sand slaves—an unitsuallv high proportion of freemen to slaves. TliC 
quest for pleasure and gold absorbed all classes, and left little energy for 
literature and art. We hear of a poet F.umclus b the eighth century, but 
Corinthian names seldom grace Greek letters. Periander w'elcomcd poets 
at hb court, and brought Arion from Lesbos to organize music in Corinth, 
In the ci^ith ceuturv the pottery and bronzes of Corinth were famous; 
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in the sixth her vase paimen wxre at the top of their profession in Greece. 
Pflusanias telk of a great cedar chest, in which CypscKis hid from the 
Bacchiadae, and nptjn wliich arrisw cart'ed elegant r^efs, inlays of 
ivory and gold.^ Probably it was in the age of Periander that Corinth 
raised to Apollo a Doric temple famous for its seii'cn monolithic columns, 
five of which still stand to suggest tint Corinth mav have loaned beauty in 
more fotms than one. Perhaps rime and cltancc were ungrateful to the city, 
and her i* nn'tK fell to be written by men of other loyalties. Tlic pasr would 
be stanlcd if it could see itself in the pges of historians. 


VI. MEGJUtA 

Megara loved gold as much as Corinth did, and like her tluived on com¬ 
merce; it had, however, a great poet, in whose verses die ancient city lives as 
if its revolnrions were one widi om own. Standing ar the very entrance 
to the Peloponnesus, with a port on either gulf, it W'as in a pufiirion to bar¬ 
gain with armies and levy tolls upon trade; to which it added a busy tex¬ 
tile industry manned with men and women w'ho, in the honest phraseology 
of the day, «'ere called slaves. The ckv flourished best in the seventh and 
givrh centuries, when it disputed the commerce of the isthmus with Cor¬ 
inth; it was then that it sent out, as trading posts, colonies as far-flung as 
Byzantium on the Bosporus and Megata Hybbw in Sicily. Wealth 
mounted, but the clever gathered it so mmowly into their hands tliat the 
mass of the people, destitute serfs amid plcnr)',** listened readily to men 
who promised than a better life. About 650 Thcagenes, having decided 
to become dictator, praised titc poor and denounced the rich, led a starv¬ 
ing mob into the pastures of rhe wealthy breeders, had himself voted a 
bod}^guard, increased it, and with Sr overthrew the government,'* For a 
generarion Thcagenes nded Megara, freed the serfs, humbled the mighty, 
and patronized the arts. Towards doo the ri^ch deposed him in turn; but a 
third revolution restored the democracy', w*hich confiscated the property 
of leading aristocrats, commandeered rich homes, abolished debts, and 
passed a decree retjuiring the wealthy to refund the interest that had been 
paid them by their debtors.* 

Tbcognis lived through these revolutions, and described them In bitter 
poems that might be the voice of our class w'or today. He was, he tells 
us (for he is our sole authority on this subject), a member of an ancient and 
noble family. He must have grown up in comfortable circumsrattces, for 
he was guide, pliilosopher, and lover to a youdi named Cymus, who be- 
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otme one of che leaders of die ariscocradc party* He gives Cyrritjs much 
Advice^ and asks merely love in recura* Like all lovers he complains of 
short tneasure, and his finest extant poem reminds Cymijs that he wiil 
achieve immortality only through Theognis^ poetry: 

Loj I have given rhee wings wherewith to fly 
Over the boundless ocean and the earth; 

Yea* on the lips of many shah thou hc^ 

Tlie comrade of their banq uet and their mirch- 
Yoorhs in (heir loveliness shill hid thee sound 
Upon the silver flute's mclodimjs Iircath; 

And when thou guest darkling underground 
Down to the tainencable house of death, 

Oh, yet not then frnm honor shak thou cease. 

Bur vvandcTt an imperishable name^ 

Cyttivs* about the seas and shores of Greece, 

Crossing from isle to isle the harren mabi. 

Horses thou shalt not need, but lightly ride. 

Sped by the Muses of the violet crown. 

And Tram to comic, while earth and sun abide. 

Who cherish song shall cherish thy ncaowm 
Yea, 1 have given thee wings, and in return 
Thou givesi me the scoin with which I hum." 


He warns CyrnDS rhar the biustiocs of the aristocracy may provo’kft a 
revolution; 

Our state is pregnant, shortly to produce 
A rude avenger of prolonged abuse. 

The conuTHins hitherto seem sober-minded, 

But tJieir superiors are Mirupt and blinded. 

The role of noble spirits, brave and high, 
bJever endangered peace and harmony, 

The supercilious, omigant pretense 
Of feeble minds, weakness and tnsoJenccj 
Justice and truth and law wrested asid e 
By crafty shifts of avarice and pridej 
These «e our ruin, Cymus!-never dream 
frraiH]ml and iindisttirbcd as it may seem) 

Of future peace or safety to the state; 

Bloodshed and strife will foUow soon or tare.*'" 

*T 1 k «tripdoo of dib po«ti. and of Hio*e below,» ewrin pefiail* In 

u KypothcticftL 
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*T*hc revolurion Thcognis was among tfic men exiled by the ts* 

umphant democracy, and his property was confiscated. He feft his wife 
and children with friends, and wandered fioni state ro statc-Euboea, 
Tlicbcs, Sparta, Sicily; at first welcomed and fed for his poetrj', tlien 
bpsing into a bitter and unaccustomed poverty. Out of his resentment he 
addreses to Zeos the questions which Job would ask of YaUwehi 

Blessed, almighty Jovel wltli deep BmaM 
E view the world, and marvel at thy ways.... 

Hotv can you reconcile ir to yuur sense 
Of right and wrong, thus loosely to dhpense 
Your bounties on the u icked and the good? 

How can your laws be known or understood?”* 

He becomes bitter against the leaders of the democracy, and prays to 
this inscrutable Zeus for the boon of drinking their blood." In the first 
kno^^^^l use of this metaphor he likens the state of Megara to a ship whose 
pilot has been replaced by disorderly and unskilled mariners." He a^cs 
that some men arc by nature abler than others, and that therefore ariscoc^ 
racy in some form Ls inevitable; already men had discovered that majorities 
never rule. He uses Jhfji agathoi, the gootl, as synonymous W'jth the aiistn^ 
cracs, and h<n takoi, tlie had, base, u^otthlcss, as signifying the common 
people." These narivt ilifTercnccs, he thinks, arc mcradieable; *‘oo amount 
of teaching will make a bad man good,""-though he may merely mean 
here that no training can turn a commoner into an aristocrat. Like all good 
conservatives lie is strong for eugenics: the evils of the world are due not 
to me greed of the "good” but to their misalliances and their infertility " 

He plots with Cymns another counterrcv'olution; he ar^es that crcfi if 
one has taken a vow of loyalty to the new government it is permissible 
to assassinate a tj'cant; and he pledges himself to work vvith his friends 
omil they have taken full vengeance upon their foes. Nevertheless, after 
manv vears of exile and lonclines, he brilaes an official to let him remm to 
Me^ra." Fie is revolted at his owm duplicit)’, and M*tites lines of despair 
that hundreds of Greeks would quote; 

Not to be bom, never to sec the son— 

No worldly blessing is a greater one! 

And the nest best b qjccdily m die, 

And lapt beneath a load of earth to lie,"* 

In the end we find him back in jMegara. old and broken, and promiring, 
for safctj'’s sake, never again to write of politics. He consoles himself wii 
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wine and a toyal wife,*" and does his best to team at last the tesson that 
everytlung natural is forgivable. 

Leam, Cymus, leant to bear an easy nund^ 

Accommodate your humor to mankind 
And Iiutmn nanin;^ take it as you Hnd 
A Tuiiture of ingredients gcHjd and bad— 

Such are we ali, the licst that can be had. 

The best arc found defective, and the rest, 

For common use, are ctjual to the liest- 
Suppose It liad been otherwise decreed. 

How could the businesH of the world proceed.-™ 


vn. AEGIJe A A\D EPtOAURUS 

Across the bav from Mcgitta and Corinth earth rfuakc had raised, or left, one 
of their earliest rivals in industry and mde—the island of Aegina. Tticre, in 
Mycenaean times, a prosperous city developed, whose graves gave up much 
gold.™ The contpiering Dorians found the land too barren for tillage, but 
adtnirablv placed for commerce. \\Ticti the Persians came the blond knew 
only an ^istocracy of tradcsiDen, eager to sell the c\cc!Icnt vases and bronzes 
produced in their" shops for the slaves whom they mipired in great number 
to work in their factories, or for s^c to the cities of Greece. Aristotle, about 
jjo, calculated that Acetna bad a population of half a million, of w'hom 4-0,000 
were slaves.™ Here the"first Greek coins were made, and tlie Aegtnecan weights 
and measores remained standard in Greece till its ctmqticst by Rome. 

That such a comiwrcial commum'ty could graduate from wealth to art was 
revealed when, in 1811, a traveler discovered in a heap of rubbish riie vigorous 
and finely carved figures that once adorned the pediment of the temple of 
Aphaa. Of the temple itself rwenty-rwo Doric columns stand, stiU bearing 
their architrave. Probably the Aeginetans buEc Ic shortly before the Peraon 
War; for though its archkeeture is classic, its statuary shows many nraccs of 
the archaic. scnii-Oricntd style. Possilrly, however, it was raised after Salamb; 
for the statuary, which represents .Aeginetans ovanximing Trojans, may sjtu- 
bollrc the perranial conllicr betw een Greece and the Orient, and the recent 
victory won by rhe Greek fleet under the very brows of Aegiitn at Sfllamis. 
To that fleet the little bland coitmhured thiny ships; and one of these^ after 
the victor)', was awarded by the Greeks the first prize for bravery-. 

A pteasanr boat tide takes the traveler from Aegina to Epidaimis, now a 
village of five hundred souk, but once among the most famous cities of 
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Greece. For here^r mljer ten uuJes out m a narrow gorge among tlie 
loftier mounrains of the Argolic peninsula—was ibt chief homt of Asclc- 
pius, the hero-god of healing. “O Asclcpiust” Apollo himself had said 
through his oracle at Delphi, “thou who arx bom a great joy to all mortal^ 
whom lovely Coronis hare to me. the child of love, at rocky Epidaums;™ 
Asclepius cured so nuuiv people—even raising a man from tlie dead—that 
Pluto, god of Hades, complained to Zeus that hardly anyone was dying 
any more; and Zetw, who would hardly know what to do with the human 
race if it w^ere not for death, destroyed Asclcpius with a thunderholt.” 
But the people, lirst in Thessaly, then in Greece, worsliiped him as a savior 
god. At Epldaurus they raised to him the greatest of his temples, and tliere 
the physician-priests who from him were called Ascicpiads established a 
sanitan'um kno\m throughout Hellas for its success in treating disease. Epi- 
daunis became a Greek Lourdes; pilgrims flocked to it from every part 
of the Mediterranean world, seeking what to the Greeks seemed the grear- 
cst boon of all-health. They slept In the temple, submitted hopefully to the 
regimen prescribed, and recorded their cures, which they believed to be 
miraculous, on stone tablets that still lie here and there among the mins of 
the sacred grove. It was out of the fees and gifis of these parienrs that Epi- 
datirus built its tlieater, and the stadium whose seats and goals stili lie in 
the lap of the neighlmring hills, and the lovely tholos-a circular, colon¬ 
naded building whose suA’ivlng fragments, preserved in the little museum, 
are among the most exi^uisiiely cai^'cd marbles in Greece. Today such 
padcnts go to Tenos in the Cyclades, where the priests of the Greek Oiurch 
heal ilicm*" as those of Asclepius healed their forerunners two thousand 
five hundred years ago. And the gloomy peak where once the people of 
Epidaurus sacrificed to Zeus and Hera is now the sacred mount of St, Elias. 
The gods are mortal, but piety is everlasting. 

What the student looks for most eagerly at Epidaurus is not the leveled 
mins of the Asciepium, The land is well wooded here, and he does not see 
the perfect theater that he is seeking until a turn in the road sjircads It out 
against thetnountaituude in a gigantic fan of stone. Polyclcitus the Younger 
built it in the fourth century before our era, but even to this day it is almost 
completely preserved. As the traveler stands in the center of the orciertra, 
or dancing pbee—a spacvoits circle paved with stone—and secs before him 
fourteen thousand scats in rising tiers, so admirably designed that every 
seat directly faces him; as his glance follows the radiating aisles that rise in 
swift straight lines from (he stage to the trees of the mountain slope above; 
as he speaks quietly to bis friends on the farthest, highest scats, two hun- 
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drcd feet away, and perceives that his every word k understood: then he 
visions Epidaurus in the days of its prosperir)’, secs in his mind’s eye the 
crowds coming out In gay freedom from shrine and city to hear Euripides, 
and feels, more than he can ever express, the vibrant, p/em-afV life of ancient 
Greece, 


CHAPTER V 


Athens 

L HESlOD*S BOEOHA 

E ast of Megani the road divides-sotidi to Athens, noirK to Thebes, 
Northward the route is mountainous, and draws the traveler up to 
the heights of Mt. OrJuieroTi. Far to the west Pamii^s is visible. Ahead, 
across lesser hcl^his and far below, is the fertile Boeotian plain. Ac the foot 
of the ItiU lies Plataca, where loo.ooo Greeks annihilated 300,000 Persian. 
A litrlft 10 the west is Leuctm, where Epaminondas won his first great vic¬ 
tory over the Spartans. Again a little west rises Mt, Helicon, home of the 
Muses and Kaits's “blushful Hippocrenc*’—that famous fountain, the 
Horse’s Spring, which, we are assured, gushed forth when the hoof of the 
winged steed Pegasus struck the earth as he leaped toward heaven/ Directly 
north is Tliespiae, always at odds with Thehes; and dose by is the fountain 
in whose waters Narcissus conic mplatcd his shadow—or, another stoiy 
said, that of the dead sister whom he loved.* 

In the little town of Ascra, near Tliespiae, lived and toiled the poet 
Hesiod, second only to Homer in the affection of the classic Greeks. Tra¬ 
dition gave 846 and 777 as the daces of his birth and death; some modem 
scholars bring him dow-n to JS50;* probably he lived a ceotu^ earlier than 
that.* He was bom at Aeolian CjTiie in Asia Minor; bat his father, tired 
of poverty there, migrated to Ascra, which Hesiod describes as “miseEable 
in winter, insufferable in siimnier, and never good’"—like most of the places 
in which men live. As Hesiod, farm hand and shepherd boy, followed his 
ffocks np and dowm the slopes of Helicon he dreamed the Muses 
breathed into his body the soul of poetry. So he wTotc and sang, and won 
prizes in musical contests,* even, some said, from Homer iumsclf.’ 

Loving like any young Greek the marvels of mythology, he composed* 
a Theogonyt or Genealogy of the Gods, of which wx have a thousand halt¬ 
ing lines, giving those dynasties .and families of deities w'hich are as ;ita] 
to religion as the pedigrees of kings are to liistory. First he sang of the 

aU jauauiLy believed exccjfl vomt Bwcrtuo lizsrou of die sccoelcI emtOTf 

who queszioned Head's anthoJ^p.* 
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thenistlves, because they were, so h> speak, his neighbors on Hdi' 
con, and in his youthful iniagination he could almost see them “dancing 
with delicate fcet“ on the rnoutitniiksidc, ami "bathing chdr soft skins” in 
the Hippocrene* Tlien he descrilicd not so much the creation as the pro¬ 
creation of the svorld-how god begot god until Olympus overflowed. In 
the beginning was Otaos; “and next broad-bosomed Earth, ever secure 
seat of all the immortals”} in Greek religion the goik live on the earth or 
within It, and arc always close to men. Next came Tartarus, god of the nether 
world; and after him Eros, or Love, “faircsr of the gods.”” Chaos begot 
Darkness and Mght, which begot Ether and Day; Earth begot Mountains 
and Heaven, and Heaven and Earth, mating, begot Occanus, the Sea We 
capkathe these names, but in Hcsioii’s Greek there were no capitals, and 
for all we knosv he meant merely that in the beguiiung was chaos, and 
then the canh, and the liiners of die earth, and night and day and the sea, 
and desire begetting all things; jicrhaps Hesiod was a philosopher touched 
by die Muses and perstinifying abstractions into poetry; Empedocles would 
use the same tricks a century or two later in Sieily.“ Fnim such a theology 
it would be but 3 step to the natural pliilusophy of the lonians. 

Heaod's mythology revels in tnon.sicrs and blood, and is nor averse to 
theological pornography. Out of the mating of Heaven (Uranus) and 
Earth (Gc or Gaea) caiue a race of Titans, some wHth Jifty heads and a 
hundred hands. Uranus liked them nor, anti condemned them to gloomy 
Tartarus. But Eanh resenting this, proposed to them that they shtmld kill 
clicir father. One of the Titans, Cronus, undertook the task. Then "huge 
Ge rejoiced, and hid him in amlmsh; in Itis liand die placed a dckle with 
Jagged teeth, and suggested to him all (he srratagem. nicn came vast 
I-ieaven. bringing Night [Erebus] with him, and, eager for love, brooded 
around EartlCand lay stretched on all sides." Thereupon Cronus mutilated 
his father, and threw the flesh into the sea. From the drops <tf bhiod that 
fell upon the earth came the Furies; from the foam that formed arnumi the 
flesh as it Aoated on the svaters rose Aphrodite.*” TIic Titans captured 
Olympus, deposed HcaTCn-Uranus, and raised Cronus to the throne. 
Cronus married his sister Khea, but Earth and f leaven, his parents, having 
predicted that he would be deposed by one of his sons, Cronus sw'allowcd 
them all except ZeiLS, whom Rlica bore secretly in Crete. VVhen Zens grew 
up he deposed Cronus in turn, forced turn to disgotge his children, and 
plunged the Titans hack into the tuiwels of the earth. 

Such, according to Hesiod, were the births and ways of the gods. Here, 
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too, is the tale of Prometheus, Far-Secr and Firc-Bringer; here, in tedious 
abundance, are some of the divine adulteries that enabled so many Gredt^ 
like Mayflower Americans, to trace their pedigrees to the gods-one would 
never Jiavc guessed that adultery could, be so dull. We do not know how 
far these myths were the popular outgitnvth of a primitive and almost sav¬ 
age culture, and how far they are due to Hesiod; few of them are men¬ 
tioned in the healthy pafics of Homer. It is possible that some measure of 
the disrepute into which these tales brought the Olympians in days of 
philosophical criticism and moral development is to be ascribed to the 
gloomy fancy of Ascra’s bard. 

In the only poem univciKilly conceded to Hesiod he descends from 
01 )'mpus to the plains, and writes a vigorous gcorgic of the farmer’s life. 
The Works and Days takes the form of a long reproof and counsel to the 
poet’s brother Perseus, who is so strangely piaured that he may be only a 
Etcrarv device. “Now will 1 speak to thee with good intent, thou exceed¬ 
ing foolish Perscii5.”“ This Perseus, we arc told, has cheated Hesiod of 
Hesiod’s inhcriiancc; and now the poet, in ilic first of known sermons orv 
the dignity of labor, tells him how much wiser honesty and toil arc chan 
vice and Iraurious case. “Behold, thou mayest choose vice easily, even in 
heaps; for the puth is plain, and riie dwells very near. But l>cforc excellence 
the ^mortal gods Itavc placed the sweat of toil; long and steep is the road 
that leads to her. and rough it is at first; but when yon reach the height 
then truly is it ea^, though so hard before* So the poet lays down rules 
for diligent husbandry, and the proper daj-s for plowing, planting, and 
reaping* in rough saw-s that V'irgil w ould polish into perfect verse. He 
warns Perseus agrinst drinking heavily in summer, or dressing lightly in 
winter. He draw's a chilly picture of winter in Bocotia-the “keenly pierc¬ 
ing air that flays the steers.” the seas and rivers tossed about by the north¬ 
ern w’ind, the moaning forests and crashing pines, the beasts “shunning the 
white snow-” and huddling fearfully in their folds and stalls.“ How coiy 
then is a well-biult cottage, the losing reward of courageous and prudent 
toil! Tlierc the domestic tasks go on despite the storm; then a wife is a 
helpmate indeed, and repaj'S a man for the many tribulations she has 
caused him. 

Hesiod tannot quite make up his mind about helpmates. He must have 
been a bachelor or a w'idower, for no man with a living wife would have 
spoken so acridly of woman, !t is true that at the end of our fragment of 
the Theogtmy the poet begins a chivalrous Catalogue of Women, recount¬ 
ing the legends of those ihys when heroines were as numerous as mea, and 
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most of the gods were goddesses. But in both of his major works he tells 
mth bitter relish how all human ills were Jjrought to nian by the brautifuJ 
Pandora. Angered by Prometheus' theft of fire from Heaven, Zeus bids the 
gods mold woman as a Greek gift for man. He 

bade Hephaesrus tvith all speed mix eanh with water, and endue it 
with man’s voice and stiengtli, and to liken in countenance to tm- 
mortal goddesses the fair, lovely beaut)' of a maiden. Then he bade 
Adicna leacli her how to weave the htgldy wrought web, and golden 
Aphrodite to shed around licr head grace, and painful desire, and 
cares that waste the limbs; but to endue her with a dog-Ukc nUnd 
and tricky nianners he charged the iricssenger Hermes. . - . Thqr 
obeyed ^us ... and the herald of the gods placed within her a 
winning voice; and tliis woman he called Pandora, because all who 
dwelt in OlvTnpian mansions bestowed on her a gift, a tnischief to 
inventive men.’* 


Zeus presents Pandora to Epimetheus, who, tfioogb he has been warned 
by his brother Prometheus not to accept gifts from the go<^ feels that he 
may yield to beauty this once. Now Prometheus lias left with Epimetheos 
3 mysterious box, with Insnuctions that it should under no circumstances 
be opened. Pandora, ovcrci>mc with curiosity, opens the bos, whereupon 
ten thousand evils fly out of it and begin to plague the life of roan, while 
Hope alone remains. Froin Pandora, says He^od, is the race of tender 
W'Qtneii; fTDiTi her is a pernicious race; and mbes of women, a great hurt, 
dwell with men, helpmates not of ooRsuming poverty but of surfeit.., , 

* -rt ini 

So to mortal men Zeus gave women as an evil. 

But says our vacillating poet* celibacy is as bad as mamage; a lonely 
old age is a miseriiblc thing, and the property of 3 childless man reverts 
at his death to the clan. So, after all, a mao had better matty-ihough not 
before thirty; and he had better have children-though noc more dian one; 
lest the propert)* be divided. 

When full matureness crowns thy manhood’s pride, 

Lead to thy manrion the consenting bride; 

Thrice ten thy sum of years the nupda! prime, 

Nor fall far shoir, nor far exceed the time .,, 

A virgin choose, that morals chaste imprest 
By this wise love may stamp Her yielding breast. 

Some known and neighboring damsel be thy prize; 

And wary bend around chy cautious ej'cs. 

Lest by a'choicc imprudent thou be found 
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The merr^' in«c^£ of ail the dwcUera round- 
No better loi has Providence assigned 
Tlian a fair woman with a virtuous mind: 

Nor can a worse befall dian when thy fate 
Allots a woirhlcss, feast-conttniu^ mate. 

Slie with no tondi of mere tnatcrid flame 
Shall bum to tinder thy care^wasted frame: 

Shall send a fire thy T^^imus bones within 
And age unripe in bloom of years begin." 

Before this Fall of Man, says Hesiod, the human race lived through 
many happy centuries on the carrh. First the gods, in the days of Cronus 
(Virgirs Smrm]^ rvg7J.T), had made a Golden l^cc of men. who were 
themselves as gods, living without roil or carej of its own accord the earth 
bore ample food for them, and nourished their rich fiocks; they spent 
many a day in joyous festival, and never agodj and when at la^ dcaih came 
to them, it was ! 3 tc a painless and dreamless sleep. But tlicn tlie gods, with 
divine whimsicality, made a Silver Race, far inferior to the first; these incU- 
viduals took a century to grow up, lived through a bncf maturity of suf¬ 
fering and died. Zeus made tlicn a Bra^een Race, men with hmbs and 
weaiionsand houses of brass, who fought so many wars with one another 
that "black Death seized them and they cjoltted the bnghr sunlight Zeus 
tried again and made the Heroic Race, tvhich fought at Thebes and Troy; 
when tIuMc men died “they dwelt with carefree spirit in the Isles of the 
BItst.” T ^ and worst came the Iron Race, mean and corrupt, poor and 
dknrderiv, toiling hj' day and wretched by night; sons dishonoring parents, 
impious ^d stingy w the gods, lazy and factious, warring among them¬ 
selves. Mbmc. and giving bribes, disTjrusting and maligning one another, and 
grinding the faces of die poor; ^TVoukl," cries Hesiod, “rhat 1 had not been 
fern m iliis age. but cither before or after it!” Soon, he hopes, Zeus will 
bury this Iron Race under the earth," 

Such is the theobgv of history uath which Hesiod explains the pverty 
and mjustict of his mne- These ills he knew by sight and touch; but the 
past, which the poets had filled with heroes and gods, must have been 
nobler and lovelier chan this; surely men had not always been as poor and 
harassed and petty as the peasants whom he knew in Bocotia. He docs not 
realize how deeply the faults of lus class enter into his own outlook, 
bow narrow and earthly, almost commercial, arc his views of life and 
labor, wonicn and men. WTiat a fall this is from the picture of human 
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affaire in Homer, fls a scene of crinic and terror, bot also of grandeur and 
nobility! Homer was a poet, and knew that one touch of beauty redeems 
a multitude of sins; Hesiod was a peasini who grudged the tost of a wife, 
and grumbled at the Impudence of women who daird to sit at the same 
table mrh ilicir husbands “ Hesiod, with rough candor, shows us the ugly 
basement of early Greek socict>*-thc hard poverty of serfs and sm^l 
farmers upon whose toU rested all the splendor and w^ar spore of the aris¬ 
tocracy and the kings, Homer sang of heroes and princes for lords and 
ladles; Hesiod knew no princes, but sang his lays of common men, and 
pitched his tunc accordingly. In his verecs wc hear the rumblings of those 
peasant rev'olts that would produce in Attica the reforms of Solon and the 
dictatorship of Peisistiatus,* 


In Bocotia, as in the Pcloponnese, the bud was owned by absentee nobles 
who dwelt in or near tlic towns. The most prosperous of the cities were 
built around Lake Copah. now drv" but onoc supplying a complex s>'steni 
of Irrloation tunnels and canals. Late in the Homeric Age this tempting 
regjou'was Invaded by peoples who took their name from that Mr. Boeon, 
in Epirus, near which'they had Imd their home. They captured OueronM 
(near which Pliilip was to put an cud to Greek Ubertj'), Thebes, their 
future capital, and Bnally the old Minyan capital, Orchomctifw. These 
and other towns, in classic days, joined under rlic leadcrahip of Tlicbes 
in a Bocodao Confedcrac)', wJv^ise common affairs were managed by annu¬ 
ally chosen boeotardis, and whose peoples celebrated together at Coronea 

the festival of Panboeotia, , „ . * 

It was the custom of the Athem,ins to laugh ar the Boeotians as dull- 
witted, and to attribute this ohtuseness to heavy eating and a moKt and 
foggv ciimace-verv much as the French used to diagnose the English. 
There mav have b^en some truth b this, for the Boeotians play an unpre¬ 
possessing'pare in Greek history. Thebes, for example, aided the Pereian 
invaders, and w-as a thorn in the side of Athens for centuries. But in the 
other side of the scales we place the brave and loyal Pktaeans, plodding 
Hesiod and soaring Pindar, the noble Epominemdas and the complcicly 
lovable Plutarch, We must beware of seeing Athens' rivals only through 


Athens’ cyesL 


• Eiitton' Iciiowj nothing vf him-, « ^ ,gt of eighty, he 

SeilDctd Uie OMiden haw l»r killed hm tad th^' his body tnto fc^ 

ind how a>T»iaie bore as his *oo the lync poet Sttsidionii-who, howww, was boiQ m 

Sie3y.“ 
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II, DELPfit 

Fiom Plucarch’s city, Chacronca, one passes at the continuous risk of his 
life over a doeen mouTitains into Pho(^ to reach, on the very slope of 
Parnassus, the sacred city of Delphi A thousand feet below is the CrLsaean 
plain, bright with the silver leaves of ten thousand olive tre^^ five hundred 
fcci farther down is an inlet of the Corinthian Gulf; ships move with the 
stately, silent slowness of distance over waters deceptively motionless, Be- 
yonii arc other ranges, clothed fora mometit in rojrai puiple by the setring 
sun. At a lura In ti\c road is the Castalian Spring, framed in a gorge of per* 
pendicukr cliffs; from the heights, legend said (adding another fable to 
his own), the cilkens of Dclplu hurled the wandering Aesop; over them, 
SajTi history, Philomclus the Phocian drove the defeated Locrians in the 
SMond Sa^eJ Above are the twin peaks of Parnassus, where the 

Muses dwelt when they tired of Helicon, Greeks w'ho climbed a hundred 
tortuous miles to stand on tins mountainside—poisetl on a ledge between 
mlst-shroiiclcd heights and a sunlit sea, and surrounded on every side with 
beauiv or terror—could hardly doubt that beneath these rocks lived some 
awfd god. Tune and again earthquake had rumbled here, frightening away 
the plundering Pcirians, and a century later the plundering Phodins, and 
a ccnruiy later the plundering Gauls; it was the god protecting his shrine. 
As far back as Greek tradition could reach, worshipers had gathered licic 
to find m the winds among the gtirges, or the gases escaping fmm the earth, 
the voice attd will of deity. The great stone that nearly closed the deft 
from which the gases came was, to the Greeks, the center of Greece, and 
therefore the orttphahf, as they called it, the umbilicus or vexy navel of 
the world, 

Ov’cr that nax'el they built their altars, in older days to Ge, IMother Earth, 
later to her bright conqueror Apollo. Once a terrible serpent had guarded 
the gorge, holding it against men; Phoebus had slain hue -ivith an arrow, 
an d, as the Pythian Apollo, had bcconic the idol of the shrine. There, 
when an earlier temple was destroyed by fire (548), the rich Alcmaconids, 
aristocrats exiled from Athens, rebuilt it with funds subscribed by all 
Greece and augmented by their own; they gave it a facade of marble, sur- 

• Ttince the GtkLi wged Sicttd Wat* ever the pcnjtmiirs c£ Apdlo'i trmplc: ohm in 
southern GrtcUs put an enJ i* die cxaccin| of grtedr tolls by thr propLg nf 
Cirrbu fmm ptlgiims c^ng id Delphi thrcniglx tbclr poitj and m ^^6^ 
urhen art alTitd Qrtxk aemv unfkr PhUip iti Maudoci ousei! xhe Phneknt wHio had c^ptnred 
I^phi ftud ipproprmHl the temple fonds. Tlic dm u-^r led to the ncutralkatiini ol DdohJ 
Hid the cAalucihmEst of ihe Pyiiiiiii the segoad led to die Aiaredomaa caiM|ii«st ol 

Greece^ 
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rounded it with a Doric peristyle, and supported it yrich Ionic colonnades 
within; seldom had Greece seen so magnilioent a shrine. A Sacred Way 
wound up the slope to the sancruaiy, adorned at every step with stames, 
porticoes, and *‘TTCasuries’’^Tniniiiture temples bulk in the sacred precincts 
(at Olympia, Delphi, or Delos) by Greek dries as repositories for their 
funds, or as their individual tributes to the god. A hundred y^ before 
the battle of Alararhon, Corinth and Sievon raised such treasuries ai T>cU 
phi; later, Athens, Tlicbes, and Gyrene rivaled them, Cnidus and Siplmos 
surpassed them. Amid them all, as a reminder that Greek drama was a 
part of Greek religion, a theater was built into the face of Parnassus. Far 
above all rhe rest was a sndium. where Greece practiced its favorite wor¬ 
ship of health, courage, bcautj^ and youth. 

Imagination pictures the scene in the days of Apollo’s fesriv-Tl^fervcnt 
pilgrim cfoM'ding the road to the sacred dey, filling noisily the inns and 
tents thrown up to shelter them, passing curiously and skeptically among 
the booths where subtle traders their wares, mounting in religious 

procession or hopeful pilgrimage to Apollo’s temple, layiug before it their 
offering or sacrifice, clianring their lijmins or saying chek prayers, sitting 
awed in the dicater, and plodding up half a thousand trying steps to wit¬ 
ness the Pythian games or gaze in vi'onder at motintains and sea. Life once 
passed this way in all Us eagerness. 


m. THE LESSEE STATES 

En the western mainlands of Greece life was content to be rural and subdued 
throuehniii Greek histon—and is so today- In Locris, Aetolia, Acamanb, and 
Aeniania men were too dose to primirive realities, too far from the ipnckening 
currents of comnitmication and trade, to have time or skill for literature, 
philosophy. Of art; even the gj^mnasium and the theater, so dear to Attics, 
found no'home here; anti the temples were artless vriJIage shtmes stirring no 
narional senthnmt. At long inrert'als modest towiss irose, like Amphissa in 
LocrU or Acrolian Naupacnis, or little Calydon. where once Meleager had 
hunted the boir with Aialanta.* On the west coast near Calydon is die modcni 
Mcsolonsion, or Mtssolonghi. ivhcre Mareo S oaarb fought and Byron die d. 

“ ■ hc^T laviflEF devastMiI the fields of Calvdon, Meleager, son of CUydon's Kin^ 

0*ntt.r«r^.u«d^ ham far It. with h’*' 

•iid frif-hred. flret-focicil AaUnia. Se>ierd wcrerkia by thi: tw,r. but Atolaam 

M^-irh TUn^icnes won by dropping ai he nm the th«e ptJden apples of the Henicridcs 
AMlima, w»d hi* trtjie dcuh, dw tadtr iray J«n m Swiabtime'i Atdanu 

in Caiydom, 
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Between Acirmiiiii and Actolia runs the greatest river of HelJas—the Ache^ 
lous^ whitli the imaginative Crreks worshiped as a god, and appeased with 
prjver and sacrifice. Near its sources in Epims rMs ihc Spercheus^ along 
whose banks in rhe little state of AenJania once lived the pre-H^imcric Acliaeans, 
and a smaJI tribe called HeUenes, w hose name, by die w hims of us^ge, w'as 
adopted bv a [I the Greeks. Towards the cost hy Thermopylae^, called “Hot 
Gates^* because of its wamt sulphur springs and its narrow strategic pass, from 
north to south, betivccn mountains and die Malic Guh" Then over Alt. Othiy'S 
and throui'h Achaca Plithiotb one descends into the great plains of nicssaly^ 

Here at Pharsalus Caesar's weary tro<ip«i w’iped nut die forces of PoiTipcv% 
Now^hcrc cLsc in Grtcc< wtic the cmpdE so rich as in Thessaly^ or the horses 
so spirited, or the ans so pcjor- Rivers ran from all direcfioris into the Peneus^ 
making a fertile alluvial soil frorr^ the southern bonndajy of the stare w die 
foot of the northern ranges. Through these iTKiuntains the Peneus skshes ks 
wav across Tfiessalv'' to the Thracian Sen^ Between the peaks <jf Ossa and Olym¬ 
pus k car\'cs the \*alc uf Tcinpe (i.e., a cutting), where for four mdes the angry 
river is hemmed in b^' precipitous clifls rising a thousand feet above the stream. 
Along the great rivers were many ckics^I^herae, Crannon, Tricct^ Larisa^ 
Gvrron* Elatca—mied by feudal haronit living on the toil of serhL Here, in 
the ottrtme north, k Mt. OIvnnpUi, tallest of Greek peaks* and home of the 
Olympian gods. On ics northern and easiem stapes lay Pieria, wlierc die Muses 
had dwdt liefore they moved to Helicon.* Souiliwardt and along die gulf, ran 
Mairnt^i^ piling up mountains from Ossa to Pdiom 

Beginning a few rrdles across the strait from Magnesia, the grear island of 
Eubiica stretches its length along die shores of the mainland between inner 
gulfs and outer Aegean* and pivots itself on a peninsula at CItalcis that almost 
binds it to Bocoda* "Hie island's backLonc is a range tliat continues Olympus, 
Ossa, Pelifjn* and Othry^s and ends in the Cyclades. Its coastal plains were rich 
enough to lure lonians from Atiica in the days of the Dorian invasion, and to 
lead to its contpicst by Athens in ^o6 on the plea that Adiens, if blockaded at 
die Piraeus, would starve without Eubocan grain. Neighboring deposits of 
copper and iron and banks of murei shells gave Chalcis its w ealth and its name; 
for a time it was the chief center of the metallurgical industry' in Greece,^ mak¬ 
ing unrivded swords and cjtcellciif vases of bronze. Tlic trade of the Island, 
helped by' one of the Hm Greek coinages, passed out from Chalcis. enriched 
Its drizens, and kd them to found cnmnacrcial colonies in Thract, ]talj% and 
Sicilv^ Tlie Euboean system of weights and measures became almost universal 
in Greece; and the alphabet of Cbakb* given td Rume by the Eubocan colony 


■ {[ence the wise counsel ni AtesaFidcf Pept^s phiiDsopbiod 
A iirilc katmng k % ikngtfruiis thing; 

Drink deurp or castfi nac die Pkiiiwi spring.* 
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of Italian Cumae, became through Latin tbe alphabet of tnod^ Europe, A 
few miles to the south of Chalets was its ancient nval, Eretnt There Mtnedt- 
mus, a pupil of Plato, cstahlishetl a scltool of philosophy, but for the rest neithe, 
Erctria nor Chnlcis wrote its name very disnnctly into the record of Grceie 
thought or ait. 

From Oialcls a bridec, lineal descendant of the wooden span built in 411 b,c^ 
leads the traveler across the Euripus strait back into Bocotia. A few miles south 
on tlic Boeotian coast ky the little town of AuB where Ag^emnun saenfi^d 
hb dauyhicr to the cods, in this region once Jived an imtgnificant tr^, the 
Graii, who joined tlie Euboeans in sending a colonj' to Cumae, near 
from them the Ronum gave to all the Hellenes whom they ^countered ^e 
name Greeks; and from that circumstance all world canK to^know 

Hellas bv a term which its owm inhabitants never applied to themKlves. Fa^ 
thcr south b Tanagm, whose poetess Orrinna won the pn^ from f *ndar aW 
too na, and who® pttctv in the fifth and fourth centunes, would make the 
most famous sTatuettes b history. Five mit« ronth agam ^ 

From the peaks of the Panics range we can make our the fulls of Athens. 


IV. ATTICA 

/. The Background of Athens 

The very atmcspbcrc seems differont^lcati, sharp, and bright; wch 
year here has three imtidted sunny days. \Ve itre at once reminded of 
Cicero“s comment tm “Athens’ dear mr, tvluch is said to have contnbuted 
to the Wimess of the Attic mind.”- Rain falls m Amca m autumn and 
Winter, but seldom in stimmer. Fog and mist arc r^. Snow falk about 
o,itx‘ a year in Athens, four or five rimes a year on the s^ounding moim- 
taintop^ The summets am hot, dmugh dry and tolerable; and m the low- 
lands, in ancient days, malarial swamps detracted from the he^thm^ of 
the air,- The sod of Atdea is poor; nearly everywhere the basic rwk Uk 
close to the surface, and makes agtienkure a hcaTtbreafang strn^le for the 
amplest goods of life.* Only advenmrom trade, and the panent culture 
of the olive and the grape, made dinhzanon f^ibk m Attica. 

It is aU the more surprising that on this and pcninsuU so many towms 
should have appeared. They arc evcty^hcre: at cv<^' harbor along the 
coast in cverv vallev among the lulb. An active and enterpnang people 


•“Arties 

raiuite 


fries “ avs ThucvdiJn* <i, *>. "because of the po«ny ol ia soil, enjoyed frtnfl 1 rny 
peiiiid fedoni'fmin hroort IM and invisiOEi. 
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had settled AttJca in or before neoUdiic days, and had hospitably lectlved 
and intermarried with bnians-a mixture of Pchsgo-Myctnaejns and 
frotn liocoiia and the Peloponnesus in rhe f^ce of the 
northern migrations and itivasioDS- f^Icrc was no conquering alien race 
exploiting a native pfipubtion, but a complex McditcrciTican stock, of 
medium sratnre and dark features, directly inheriting the blood and cul- 
niie of the old HcUadic civilization, proudly conscious of its mdigcnoui 
quality • and excluding from its nadona! sanctuary, the Acropolis, those 
half-batharian upstarts, the Dorians," 

Relationships of blood gave them their social organization. Each fairuly 
belonged to a tribe, whose members claimed the same divine heroic ances¬ 
tor, worshiped die same deity, joined in the same religious ceremony, 
had 3 common archon (governor) and treasurer, owed together certam 
communal lands, enjoyed among thcmselvies the rights of intermarriage 
and bequest, accepted obligations of mutual aid. vengeance, and defensCt 
and slept at last in the tribal burial place. Each of the four tribes of Amca 
veas composed of three plimtries or brotherhoods, each phratry of thirty 
clans orgOTft-f {gejje). and each clan, as nearly as possible, of th^y heads 
of families." This kinship classification of Attic society lent itself not only 
to miErary organization and mobULtation, but to so clannish an jristocraty 
of old families tliat Clcisthcnes had to redistribute the tribes before be could 
establish democracy, 

Each town or village was probably in origin the home of a clan, and sorae- 
rimes took its name frimt the clan, or from the god or hero whom it wor¬ 
shiped, as in the case of Athens. The traveler entering Amca from eastern 
Bueotia w^uld come first to Oropus, and receive no very ^avoia e unptes- 
son; for Oropus was a frontier town, as terrifying to the tourist as any 
such today. "Oropus,” says Dicacarchus (?) about 3M n.c., ls a nest of 
hucksters. The greed of the custotnhouse officials here is unsurpassed, their 
roguery mvetemte and bred in the bone. Most of the jieopl^E are coa^e and 
nuculent in their manner, for they have knocked the decent membere 
of the community on the head.’" From Oropus muthward one moved 
ihiough a dose succession of towns: Rhamnus, Aphidna, tJeceleia (a strate¬ 
gic point in the Peloponnesian War), Achamae (home of Aristophanes’ 
pu^macious pacifist Dicaeopolis), Marathon, and Brauron-ra whose great 
tei^ple stood that statue of Artemis which Orestes and Iphigcnta had 
brought from theTauricCherstmese, and where, every' four years, as much 
of Attica as could come joined in tlie piety and debauchery of the Braiironia, 
or feast of Artemis." Then Prasiae and Thoricus; then silver-mining 
region of Laurium, so vital in tlie economic and military history of Athens; 
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then, at the very point of the peninsula, Suntum, on whose cliffs a lovely 
temple rose as a guide to mariners and their hopeful offering to tlie incal¬ 
culable Poseidon. 1 ‘hcn up the western coast (for Attica is liaif coast, and 
its very itame is from aktikt^ coastland) past jVmplilystus to the isle ot 
Salamis,* home of Ajax and Euripides^ tlicn to Eleusis, sacred to Demeter 
and her mysteries; and then back to the Piraeus. Into this sheltered port, 
ncglccn:d tieforc Themistoclcs revealed its possibilities, shijM were lo bring 
the goods of all the Mediterranean world for the use and pleasure of Athens, 
The barrenness of the soil, the nearness of the coast, the abundance of liar- 
bors Inred the people of Attica into trade; their courage and inventiveness 
won for them the markets of the Aegean; and our of tliat comuicrcJaJ em¬ 
pire came the wcaltli, the power, and the culture of Athens in the Pcriclcan 
age. 


2, Atbetis ujider the Oligarchs 


These tonus of Anka were not only the background but the mem¬ 
bers of Athens. We have seen how, according to Greek l>clief, Theseus 
with a benevolent “synoecism” had hroughr the ^plc of Airica into one 
political organizadon, with one capiial-t Five miles from the Piraeus, and 
in a nest of hills-Hymcttus. Penrdiciis, and Pames-Aihcns grew around 
the old Mycciiaean acroptjlis; and all tlic landowners of Attica were its 
crazens. The oldest families, and those with the largest holdings, wielded 
the balance of power; tlicy had tolerated the kingship when disorder threat* 
coed, but when quiet and stability returned they reasserted their feudal 
dominatiou of the central government. .After King Codrus liad died in 
heroic scif-sacrifice against the invading Dorians,t they aiinoimced <so the 
story went) that no one was good enough to succeed him, and replaced 
the king with an archon chosen for life. In 75^ they limited the tenure of 
the archonship to ten years, and m 6 B% to one. On the latter occasion they 
divided tlie powers of the office among nine archons: an archon cpiwywrof, 
W'ho gave Ills name to the yeara.s a means of dating events;an archon hasiletiSt 
who bore the name of king but was merely head of the state rcH^on; a 
polctnarchos, or military commander; and six ihtstnothew, or lawmakcis. 
As in Sparta and Rome, so in Athens the overthrow of the monarchy repre¬ 
sented not a victory for the commons, or any intentional advance towards 

* ]?rt>bably Romcil by die Ph<»wiiciiitf from tbjfmt, pnee; cf. Silem." 

t Trtdtiioo nbeed tb« cveftt in the thinroirfi oaiiwy ae.i bnt dm wijan of Anica under 
Aihcns could'hiirilts' hwe been emujitetai 7W- dn« tbe "Jlnnieric’' Hymn to 

Oemit*r, composed iboot dm d»tf, ip«lo of EIkuu « “a™* its own king,- 

t A poaibly legenduy event mributed by tndffloii to ttOX ■«. 
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<kmocn.c>-, bor . rccapmrc of ni^cry by fcutkl aristocraoy-otie more 
swing of the pcrdulmn in the historical alternation benveen local^d anil 
ccnt?aib-/:d aiitliorir>'. Bv this piecemeal revolution the royal office was 
.horn of aU its poweni, and its holder was confined to the functio^ of a 
priest The word i-mg remained m the Athenian consumtion to the end 
of its ancient historv, but the reality* was never restored [nstitiinons i^y 
with impunity be altered or destroyed from above if their names arc left 

“""xhTlnparrid oligarchs-Lc., the wcU-bom ruling few-continued to 
govern Attica for almost five centuries. Under their rule ihc population 
wa^ divided into three politicai ranks: the hipped, or knights, who owned 
horses* and could serve as cavalry^ die ^ghai, who owned a yoke of 
fisen and canid eniiip themselves to fight as hopUtes or henvy-omied 
and the fiberey, hired laborers who fought as light^rmcd infantry. Only the 
first two were accounted citl^xns; and only the k-nigbts could serve as 
aiehons. judges, or priests. After completing their term td office the 
aichons, if no scandal liad tamisited them, became automatically and for 
life members of the boule or Coimcil that met in the cool of the evening 
on the Areopagus, or Arcs' hill, chose the archons, and ruled the state. 
Even under the monarchy this Senate of the Areopagus had limited the 
authority of the king; now, under the oligarchy, it w-as as supreme as its 

counterpart In Rome." 

Economically the popularion fell again into three groups. At the top 
were flie Eupatrids, who lived in relative luxury in the towns while slaves 
and hired men tilled their holdings in the country, or merchants made 
profits for them on their loans. Kest in wealth were tlw derfihurgoi or pub¬ 
lic workmcn-lc., professional men, emframen. traders, a ml free laborers. 
As colonization opened up new markets, and coinage liberated trade, the 
rising power of this class became the explosive force that under Solon anti 
PcIsSrratus won for it a share in tlie government, and under acisthentss 
ami Pericles raised it to the zenith of its influence. Most of the laborers 
were freemen; slaves were as yet in the minority, even in the lower 
cLisses.*-Poorcst of all were the geergoi, literally land workers, small peas¬ 
ants struggling against the sringincss of rile soil and the greed of money¬ 
lenders and baronial lords, and consoled only with the pride of owning a 
bit of the earth. 

Some of these peasants had once held extensive tracts; but their wives had 
been more fertile than their Sand, and in the course of generations their 

• TTiC tnartf of » g^auleimn then, u in the of Ronuo tqtAtt, French ebevdim, ind 

EngUih cmiditTi. 
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holdings Ind been divided and redivided itmong iheir sons. The collective 
owneiship of property by rliin or patriarchal family was rapidly passing 
away, and fences, ditclics, and hedgts marked the rise of jealously indi¬ 
vidual properry. As plots became snialier and rural life more precarious, 
many peasants sold their lands—despite the Hne and disfranchisement that 
pnnLshcd such sales—and went to Athens or lesser towns lo become traders 
or craftsmen or laborers. Others, unable to meet the obligations of owner¬ 
ship, became tenant tiller: of Euptrid estates, hectffTtmroi, or “share-crop- 
prs” who kept a prt of the produce as their py.* Sdll others struggled 
on, bonow'cd money by mortgaging their land at high rates of Interest, 
were unable to py, and found themselves attached to the soil by their 
creditois. and working for them as serfs. The holder of the mortgage 
was considered to be the bypthetical owner of the propiry uniH the 
mortgage was satisfied, and placed upn die mortgaged land a stone slal) 
announcing this ownership.” Small holdings Imcame smaller, free peasants 
fewer, great holdings greater. “A few’ proprietors,*' says Aristotle, “owned 
all the soil, and the cultivators with their wives and children were liable 
to be sold as slaves,” even into foreign parts, “on failure to pay theip rent” 
or their debrs.” Foreign nadc, and the rcpiacemcnr of barter with coin¬ 
age, hurt the peasant further; for the competition of imprred food kept 
the prices of his products low, w’liilc the prices of the manufactured arti¬ 
cles that he had to buy were dctctiiuned forces beyond his control, and 
rose inexplicably with ever)' decade. A bad year rained many farmers, 
and starvxd stime of them to death. Rural poveny in Attica became so great 
that war was welcomed as a blessing: more land tniglu be won, and fewer 
mouths would have to be fcJ.“ 

Meanwhile, in the towns, the middle classes, unhindered by law, were 
reducing the free laborcis to destitution, and gradually replacing them with 
slaves.” Muscle became st: chcati that no one w'ho could afford to buy it 
deigned any longer to vt'ork with his hands; manual labor became a sign of 
bondage, an occupation unworthy of freemen. The landowmcis, jealous 
of the grooving wealth of the merchant class, sold abroad die com tliat 
their tenants needed for food, and at last, under dte law of debt, sold die 
.Athenians themselves.” 

For a time men hopd that the legislation of Draco would remedy these 
evils. About 620 tlus tkesruotbefe, or lawmaker, u'as commissioned to cod¬ 
ify, and for the first rime to put into writing, a sj'stcm of laws that would 
restore order in Attica. So far as we know, the essential advances- of his 
code were a moderate extension, among the newly rich, of eligibility to 
the archonship, and the replacement of feud vengeance with law: hcrcs 
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after the Scoarc of the Areopagus was to try all cases of homicide. The last 
was a basic and progressive changev but to enforce it, indeed to peisuade 
vengeful men to accept it as more certain and severe than their own re- 
vei^e, he attached to his laws penalties so drastic that after most of 
legislation Itad been su|)ei5edcd by Solon’s he was remcmbcfcd for his 
punishments rather than for his lavi's. Draco’s code congealed the cruel 
customs of an unregulated feudalism^ it did nothing to relieve debtors of 
sbvery, or to mitigate the exploitation of the weak fay the strong; and 
though it slightly extended the franchise it left to the EupatriJ cla^ full 
control of the courts, and the power to interpret in their own way all laws 
and issues alTccting their mtcrists.“ Tlie owners of property w'ere pro¬ 
tected more zealously than ever before; pettv* theft, even idleness, was 
punished in the case of citizens with disfranchisement, in the case of others 
with death.*" 

As the seventh century drew to a close the bitterness of the helpless poor 
against the legally cncrcndied rich had brought Athens to the edge of revo¬ 
lution. Equaiit)' is unnaturalv and where ability and subtlet)’ arc free, in¬ 
equality must grow until It destroys itself in the indiscriminate poverty 
of social war; liberty and equality are not associates but eaemies. The con¬ 
centration of wealth begins by being inevitable, and ends by Ueinig fatal. 
“The disparity of fortune between the rich and the poor/’ says Plutarch, 
"had reached its height, so that the cin' seemed to be in a truly dangerous 
condition, and no other means for freeing it from disturbances ... seemed 
possible bur a despotic power/”' The poor, finding their situation worse 
W'ith each year—the govcmiucnc and the army in the hands of their mas¬ 
ters, and the corrupt conns deciding every' issue against them'’—began to 
talk of a violent revolt, and a thoroughgoing redistribution of wealth." The 
rich, unable any longer to collect the debts legally due them, and angry 
at the challenge to their savings and their property'. Invoked andenc laivs," 
and prepared to defend themselves by force againsr a mob that seemed 
to threaten not only property but all established order, aU religion, and all 
ciniizatiotL 

J. The Solonian Revolution 

It seems incrcditile that at this juncture in Athenian afiFairs; so often re¬ 
peated in the history of nations, a man should have been found who, with¬ 
out any act of violence or any bitterness of speecJt, w'as able to prersuadc 
the rich and the poor to a compromise tliat nor only averted social chaos 


** "^TKcne thst % oibbagc nr ui wcie eveo m viUibu thii f^mniftred 

ficfilcgc of iptif der Scion. 
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but established a new and more generous political and economic order for 
the entire remainder of Athens' independent career. Solon s peaceful revo¬ 
lution is one of the encouraging iiiiwclcs of history. 

His father ^\’as a Eupatrid of pnresr bhiodi related to the descendants of 
King Codnis and, indeed, tracing his origin to Poseidon himself. His 
mother was cousin to tite mother of Pcisistmtus, the dirtator who would 
hrsi violate and titen consolidate the Solonian consdcution. In Ins youth 
Solon participted lustily in the life of liis time: he wrote poetry, sang the 
joys of "Greek friendship,"* and, like aiiochcr Tyrtacus, stirred the peo¬ 
ple with his verses to cont|ncr Saianiis. In middle age his morals unproved 
Jn inverse ratio to his poctT\'; Ids stanzas became diilL and his counsel excel- 
**\lanv undeserving men art rich, lie tells us, while their bctteis arc 
poor. But we will not exchange what wc arc for what they have, since the 
one gift abides while the other passes from man to man. The riches of the 
rich “are no greater than Ids whose only possessions arc stomach, lungs and 
feet that bring him P^inv t^e blooming ciiarms of lad or maid; 

and an existence ever m harmony with the changing sca.snns of life."" 
Once, when a sedition occurred in Athens, he remabed neutral, luckily 
before his own reputed legislation DiaUmg such caution a crime." But he did 
not hesitate to denounce the methods by which the u-caltliy bad reduced 

the masses to a desperate penui>-“ . * j ■ 

If we may believe Plutardv Solon’s father ruined his estate iit doing 
benefits and kindnesses to other men," Sobti took to trade, and Iiecame 
a successful merchant with far-fiung brerests that gave him wide c.\i«;ri- 
ence and travel. His practice was as good as his preaching, for he ac¬ 
quired amonc all classes an exceptional reputation for mtegrity. He was 
stiU relatively voung-forrvTour or forty-fivc-^when, in S 9 A- teptesenta- 
ti%-es of the middle classes asked him to accept election nommally as archon 
eponyfms. but with dictatorial powxrs to soothe the social war, establish 
constitution, and restore stability to the start. Tlic upper classes. 


a new 


cniahie ro ih. c«nKr.i.tKn. of a moneyed men, lelucaniy combed. 

Hi, Lt measures urere simple but drastie eeouomie refo^. He tep- 
poimed Ibe cMteme radieals by makiug uo move to redivide the hud; 
Lb an areemp. v iudd have means civJ usm. chaos for a Benerarmu, and 
tire rapid renani of ineijoalny. But by Ins famom Seirerliitea, or Removal 
of Biidcns Solon canreled, says Aristode, all esasdng debts, whether 
owing m private petsons ot to die stateV’ and at one blow dearrf Atdc 
bods of all mortgases. Ml pets ons enslaved or attached for debt were 

' • P«l»bb tha ii« «PP'y “ d*bn irt ^vlitch «ryiuidc w«3 nc» 

tavolvcd." 
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released; those sold into servitude abroad were reclaimed and freed; and 
such citstavemenT 'was forliiddcn for the future. It was charactcrLsric of 
humanitv that cerrain of Sukm's friends, getting wind of his iniendon to 
cancel debts, bought on mortgage large tracts of land, and later retained 
these u’ithoiit pa) 4 ng the mortgages; this, Arisrotle tells iis with a rare 
twinkle in his si>'lc, was the origin of many fomincs^ that were lacer “sup' 
posed to he of immemorial antiquity.”” Solon was under suspicion of 
having connived at this and f)f having profited hy it, until it was discovered 
that as a heavy creditor tie himself had liKt by his law,' The rich protested 
unansw'crably that such legislation H'as confiscation; but within a decade 
opinion became almost unanimous that the act had saved Attica from 
revolution* 

Of another Solonian reform it is difficult to speak with clearness or ccr- 
t3int\% Solon, says Aristotle, “supcnicded the Pheidonian measures”-that 
is, the Aeginctan coinage theretofore used in Artica-**by the I'.uhoic sys¬ 
tem on a larger scale, and made the niina,* tvhich had contained seventy 
drachmas, nW contain a hundred.''*' According to Plurarch's fuller ac¬ 
count, Solon "made the mini, which before passed for scvcnry-thrce drach¬ 
mas, go for a hundred, so that, though tlic number of pieces in a pi)Tncnt 
was equal, the value was less; which proved a considerable benefit to those 
that were to discharge great debts, and no loss to the creditors,”” Only the 
genial and generous Plutarch could devise a form of inflation that would 
relieve debtors without hurting creditors-except tivat doubtless in some 
cases half a loaf is better than none.t 

More lasting than these economic reforms were those historic decrees 
that created the Stdimian constitution. St Jon prefaced them with an act 
of amncsiY freeing or restoring all persons who had been jailed or ban¬ 
ished for political offenses short of trying to usurp the government. He 
went on to repeal, directly or by implication, most of Draco’s legislation; 
the law concerning murder remamed.” it was in it.self a revolution that the 
laws of Solon were applied without dtstinciion to all freemen; rich and 

• For ihc af Aihcnian coins, 5rt belfl^v^ Chap. XU, iii, 

t Grott and intiity adiErs intoipmcd t^ncirch's HuiE^nticni m mean thar Salfirl had dspre- 
dated dis cuTrenc)’ by cMrXTiry'«ci'tfcn per ccor ind bad iJvcreby givtn relief co UndLords who, 
Thcirq^vc& debrore lo orlvcrs^ were dtprii'ed of ibe Tnmng'age rttiunns upon whkli they had 
dcp^idrd for t3wring their tJaUgitiaiH.* Such iiriation, fiflu'tter, would have Mim as a 
vocond biflw upon ihwc UudJortls \kho had lent turn* to merchants; if tl hcl(Mid any class, le 
helped thvse lucrcbaiirs father tkan the landlords or the pcasants-whose hid 

^Tody been Pcsubly Solon had mi t4icriai;!it nf debasiu^ tfic cunmev*, bxtt wished 

iretely to mbiSicuMi for a rnofinacy standard thai luud been found crniv-emcnt in trading with 
the ^lupnnnestit. anodter thit would facilitaw trade with the rieb and growing ntzrken of 
Icmk, whcjfc the Eiiboic standard was La common dm * 
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poor were now sub jeer to the same rcsrnimts and the same penalties. Rec¬ 
ognizing that his reforms liad Ireen made jm^ble by the support of the 
mercantile and industrial classes and signified their accession to a sutistan- 
tJal sliarc in the goveminenc, Solon divided the free population of Attica 
into four groups accorditiB to their u'ealth: firsr, the pfjnsc^si^fu^dhitrtif 
or five-hundred-hushel men* whose annual income rcachcil five linndncd 
meamresol produce, or the a^utvalenr thereof;* second, the htppes, vi'hose 
income was between three and five Iiiindrcd nicasiirfa* third, the zetighai, 
with incomes Iteiween tw'o and three hundred measures; and founh, rhe 
tbetes^ all other freemen. Honors and taxes were determined by the same 
rating, and the one could not be enjoyed without paying the other; fur- 
tlierniore, the first class tvas taxed on twelve times, the second class on 
ten times, the third class on only five times, the amount of its annual in¬ 
come; the property tax was in effect a graduated income tax* Tlie fourth 
was exempt fn>m direct taxation. Only the first class was eligible to 
the archonship or to mllitaty coiiinuinds; die second class was eligible to 
lower offices and to the cavali}'; the third was privileged to join rhe heavy* 
armed infantiv; the fourth was expected to provide the common snldieis 
of the state. This peculiar clasaficarion u'Cakencd the kinship organlia- 
tlon upon which the oligarchy iiad rested its power, and established the 
new principle of “cimoctacy”-govemmciit by honor or prestige as frankly 
determined bv taxable wealth. A similar ‘‘plutocracy" prevailed, throngh- 
out the sixth and part t>f the fifth century, in most of the Greek colonies. 

At the head of die new goverament Solon’s code Icfr the old Senate 
of the Areopagus, a little shorn of its exclusiveness and powers, open 
now to all mcitibers of the first class, but still wHrb saprcnie authority over 
the conduct of tltc people and the i>fficcrs of the state* Next below it he 
created a new bonk, a CouncD of Four Hundred, to v^ hich each of the 
four nilws elected a hundred membere; this Council selected, censored, and 
prepared all business that could be brought before the Assembly. Beneath 
this oligarchic siiperetructure, ingramting tf) the strong, Solon, perhaps 
with good will aforethought, placed fundamentally democratic iasTicntiotis, 
The old tkkiem of Ilonier^s day was brought back to life, and all citizens 
were invited to join in its dcliberatitms. Tliis Assembly annually elected, 
from amons the five-hundrcd-bushel men, the atchons who heretofore had 
been appointed by the Areopagus; it could at any time question these offi¬ 
cers, impeach them, punish them; and when their icniw c.vpircd it scniri* 

* A medhmiui-ibaut oew »nd a baif busheU^wa* ciHUuleicd cquivaleitt m ooe dcaduia 
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nized their official conduct during the year, and could debar them, if it 
chose, from ihcir usual graduation into the Senate. More imporrant still, 
chough it did not SKm so, was the adixussian of the lowest of the citi¬ 
zens to full parity with die higher classes in being dipbic to stiecdon by 
lot lo the heliaea—a body of sbe thousand jurors that formed the iratious 
courts before which all matteis exec pit murder and treason were tried, god 
to w'hich appeal could be made from any action of the magistrates. "Some 
believe," says Aristotle, "that Solon intentionally introduced obscurity 
into his laws, to enable the commons to use their judicial power for their 
own political aggrandizement”; for since, as Plutarch adds, "their differ¬ 
ences could not be adjusted by the letter, rhev would have to bring all 
their causes to the judges, who were in a manner roastcis of the laws/" 
Tliis power of appieal to popular courts w-as to prove the wedge and citadel 
of Athenian democracy. 

To this basic legislation, the most imporrant in Athenian history, Solon 
added a miscellany of laws aimed ar the less fundamental problems of the 
time. First he legalized that individnaJiziition of property which custom 
had already decreed. If a man had sons he was to divide his propKn v among 
them at his death; if he died childless he might betjueath to anyone the 
property that in such erases had heretofore reverted automatically to the 
clan," With Solon begins, in Athens, the right and law of wills. Himself 
a businessman, Solon sought to stimulate commerce and industry by open¬ 
ing citizenship to all aliens who had a skilled trade and came tvith their 
families to reside piennancntly at Athens. He forbade the cxpion: of anv 
produce of the soil except olive oil, hoping to turn men from growing sur¬ 
plus cropis to practicing an indiiscry. He enacted a law that no son ^oold 
be oliJ^cd to support a father who had not taught him some specific trade." 
To Solon—not to the later Athenians—the crafts Jiad their own rich hono r 
and dignity. 

Even into the dangerous realm of morals and manners Solon offered 
laivs. PcEsisrcnr idleness was made a crime, and no man who lived a life 
of debauchery «'as pcrmiitcd to address the Assembly.^ He legalized and 
taxed ptostimeion, established public brotheLs licensed and supen'ised by 
the state, and erected a temple to Aphrodite Pandemos from the revenues. 
"Hail to you. Solon!” sang a contemporary Lecky. "You bonghr public 
u-omcti for the benefit of rhe city% for the benefit of the morality of a city 
that IS full of vigorous yoting men who, in the absence of your wise insti- 
Eurion. would give ihcmselves over to the disturbing annoyance of the bet- 
tcr Motncii, I Ic enacted the un-Dracotiian penalty of a hundred drachmas 
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/or the vioktioa of a. free woman, but anyone who caught an adulterer in 
the act vns allowed to tdll him there and then. Me limited tJic size of 
dowries, wishing that marriages should be contracted by the alFcction of 
mates and for the rearing of children; and with childlike trustftilness he 
forbade women to extend tlicit wardrobes beyond three suits. He was 
asked to legislate against bachelors, but refused, saying that, after all, “a 
wife is a heavy load to carry.”” He made It a crime to speak evil of the 
dead, or to speak evil of the living in temples, courts, or public offices, or 
at the games; but even he could not tic the busy tongue of .\rhcns, in which, 
as with us, gossip and slander seemed essential to democracy. Me laid it down 
that those x^ho remained neutral in seditions should lose their citizenship, 
for he felt that the indifference of the public is the min of the state. He 
condemned pompous ceremonies, espensivc sacrifices, or lengthy lamen¬ 
tations at funerals, and limited the goods that might be buried with the 
dead. He established the wholesome law~a source of AthcnLui bravery 
for generations—that the sons of those who died in war should be brought 
up and cdiicared at the expense of the government. 

To all of his laws Solon attached penalties, milder than Dracoes but still 
severe; and he empowered any citizen to bring action against any person 
tvhom he might consider guilty of crime. That his laws might be the bet¬ 
ter tnorni and obeyed he wrote them downt in the court of the arch on 
h^ileas upon wooden roUers or prisms that could be turned and read. 
Unlike Lycurgus, Minos, Hammurabi, and Numa, he made no claim that 
a god had eiven him these laws; this dreumstanee, too, revealed the temper 
of the age^ the city, and the man. Invited to make himself a permanent 
dictator he refused, saying tlmt dictatorship v^’as “a verv' fair spot, bur there 
was no way dtisvn from it,"" Radicals criticized him for failing to estab¬ 
lish equality of ptissessions and pow'er; o>nscrvaTi\'cs dcnoiinccrl lum for 
admitting the commons to the franchise and the courts; even his friend 
Anacharsis, ihc whimsical Scythian sage, laughed at die new constitunon, 
raying that now die wise would plead and the fools would decide. Besides, 
added Anacharsis. no lasting jusricc can be established for men, since the 
strong or clev-cr will twist to their advantage any laws that arc made; the 
law is a spider s web that catches the little flies and lets the big bugs escape. 
Solon accepted all this criticism genially, acknowledging the imperfections 
of his code; asked had he gis'en the Athenians the licst laws, he answered, 
'■'No, but the best that they could receive*"’—the best that the conflicting 
group and interests of Athens could at that rime be persuaded conjointly 
to accept. He folhiwed the mean and preserved the state; he was a good 
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pupa of Arisrotlc before rJie Scagiritc was bom. Tradition attributed to 
bini the motto tlwt was inscribed apon the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
niedai agm, nothing in excess;" and all Greeks agreed m placing him amoog 

The best proof of Ids wisdom wiis the Ustmg effect of bis Icgisbtioo. 
Despite a thousand diangcs and developments, despite intervening c- 
tatORhips and superficial revolutions, Geero could say^hve centunes Liter, 
that the laws of Solon were still in force at Athens. Lcga y ns wor' 
marks the end of government by mcalciiLible and changeable decrc^ md 
the beginning of government by w'litten and pcimanent aw. Asked w^t 
made an orderly and welWonstituted state, 

obey the mlcra, and the rulers obey the To his legis aiion Atti^ 

owed the liberarion of its farmers from serfdom, and the establishment of a 
peasant proprietor class whose ownerdup of the sod made the little s^ies 
!,f Aihcl« suffice to preserve h^ liberties for many gcnera^ons. W hen, 
at the dose of the Peloponnesian ^Var, ir was proposed ro 
chise to fiedmldct^ only five dvousand adult freemen in all Atnca failed 
to «tisfv this requiiemetit.” At the same time trade and mdi^ry were 
freed from political disabilities and financial mconvcnienccs, and began that 
vigorous dc^lopmeni which was to make Athens the commercial leader 
of the Mediterranean, The new aristocracy of wealth put a premium npon 
iotclliEence rather than birth, stimulated science and cdncatior^ a^ pre¬ 
pared, materially and mentxiUy, for tire cultural achievements of the Golden 

Agt. 

En e72 at the atje of sixtv^-sbe. and after serving as archon for t^venty-rwo 
years Lion retired from office into private life; and having ^und Athens^ 
thiouffh the oath of its officials, to obey his laws unchanged for ten years, 
hHct our to obscr^’c the civilkaclons of Egypt ^d tlie Ea<t. It was now, 
apparently, that he made his famous remark- I grmv old while al.vayj 
earning At Heliopolis, says Plutarch, he studied Egv'pDan history and 
thouglitvmder the tutelage of the priests; from them, it is sa.d, he heard 
of the simkcn continent Atlantis, whose rale he told m an unfinished epic 
which tw-o centuries later would fascinate the iraagmativc PJaro. From 

Evvmt he sailed to CvT™* ^ ^ 

d»i 4 ed its ruime to Sbli.* Herodotus” and Plutarch describe with nuraci^ 

lous rnemnn- his chat at Sar dis ndth Croesus, the Lydian king how this 

”■ Oiffltrenes Uertius oetli diii norj- tailwr of Sedi in Cilicb-ihe wiwn who* preservarina 
of oldSnckspectli intn AlcsanJcf S<liy Jed 10 ilio word wietfinw. 
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paragon of wealth, having arrayed himself in all his paraphernalia, asked 
Soion did he not account Kim, Croesus, a happy man; and how Solon, with 
Greek audacity, replied: 

The gods, O King, have given the Greelts aii other ^fts in mod¬ 
erate degree; and sf» our wisdom, too, is a cheerful and a homely, 
not a noble and kingly, wisdom; and diis, observing the numerous 
misfortunes that attend alt conditjoru, forbids us to grow tnsokne 
upon our present enjoyment, or to admire any man’s happiness that 
mav yet, In course of time, snlfer change. For the rnicertain future 
has yet to come, with every possible variety of fortune; and him 
only to whom the divinity has continued happiness onto the end do 
we call happvi to salute as happv one that is still in the niidst of 
life and Jiazard we think as Urde safe and conclusive as to crown and 
prodaini as victorious the wrestler that is yet in the ring.“ 


This admirable exposttion of what the Gredk dramatists mean by hybris 
—insolent prosjserity—has the ring of Plutarch’s eclectic wisdom; we can 
only say tJiat it is better phrased thim Herodotus’ report, and that both 
accounts belong, presumably, to the realm of imagimuy conversations. Ccr- 
tainlv both Solon and Croesus, in the manner of their deaths, justified the 
skepticism of this homily. Croesus w-as dethroned by Cyrus in 546, and 
(if we may rephrase Herodotus u'ith Dante) knew' the bitterness of re¬ 
membering, in his miser)', the happy tune of his splendor, ant! the stcra 
vt'aming of the Greek, And Solon, returning to Athens to die, saw in his 
last year^ the overrhrovi' of his coitsritudon, the establishment of a dictator¬ 
ship, and the apparent frustratiou of all his work. * 


4, Tbc Dktatorship of Feirntratus 

The conflicting group which he had dominated for a generation had 
resumed, upon his departure from Athens, the natural piay of politics and 
intrigue. As in the passionate days of the French Revolution, titree parties 
struggled for power: the “Shore," led by the merchants of the ports, who 
favored Solon; the "Plain,” led by the rich landowners, who haled Solon; 
and the "Mountain," a combination of peasants and town laborers who 
still fougltt for a redistribution of the land. Like Pericles a ceiirtir>' later, 
Peisistmtus, though an aristocrat by birth and fortune, manners and tastes, 
accepted the leadership of the commons. At a meeting of the Assembly 
he displayed a wound. cUiuiing tliat it had been Inflicted upon liim by 
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the CTtcmlcs of the people:, and asked for a bodyguard. Solon protested^ 
knowiD® the subtlety of his cousin, he suspected that the wound had been 
self-inflicted, and that the bodyguard would fjpen the way to a dictator’* 
ship. "Ye men of Athens,** be 'w-amed them, “I am wiser than some of you, 
and braver than others: wiser tlian those of you who do not perceive 
the trcacheiy of Peisistmtus, and braver than those who are aware of it, but 
out of fear hold their peace.”** Nevertheless the Assembly voted that 
Pcisistiatus should be allowed a force of fifty men, PcisLscratus coUccicd 
four hundred men instead of fifty, seized the Acropolis, and deebred a dio 
tatoiship. Solon, having published to the Athenians lus opinion that "each 
man of you, individually, walketh wnrh the tread of a fo?:. but collectively 
ye arc geese,"** placed his arms and shield outside his door as a symbol of 
lesigniug his interest in politics, and devoted his last days to poetry. 

The wciltliy forces of the Shore and the Plain united for a moment and 
expelled the delator (55*). But Peisistratus secredy made his peace with 
the Shore, and, probably with their connivance, re-entered Athens tinder 
drcumstances rliat seemed to cotroboraic Solon’s judgment of the collec- 
nve intelligence. A tall and beautiful woman, arrayed in the armor and 
costume of die city's goddess Athena, and seated proudly in a dtariot, Jed 
the forces of Peisisttatus into the city, while heralds announced that the 
pjitton deity of Athens svas herself restoring him to pwet (550). ’The 
people of the city*, fully persuaded,” says Herodotus, “that the woman 
was the veritable goddess, prostrated clicmselves before her, and received 
Peisisrraius back.*"' The leaders of the Shore turned against him again 
and drove liiin into a second exile (549); h«t iit 546 Peisistracus once more 
returned, defeated the troops sent out against him, and this tine main¬ 
tained his dictatorsliip for nineteen years, during which the wnsdom of 
his policies almost redeemed the picturesque unscrupulnusncss of his merins- 

The chniacier of Peislstratus was a rare union of culture and mtcllcct, 
administnitivc vigor and personal chann. He could fight ruthlessly, and 
readily forgive; he could move in the foremost currents of the thought 
of his tunc, and govern without the intellectual’s vacillation of purpose and 
tunldity of execution. He -was mild of manner, liumane in his decyous, 
and generous to all. "His administration,” says Aristotle, “was temperate, 
y nd showed the statesman rather than the tyrant*”" He made few reprisals 
npon regenerate enemies, but he banished irreconcilable opponents, and 
distributed their estates among the poor. He improved the army and built 
up the fleet as security against cxicmal attack; but he kept *\rhen.s out of 
w’ar, and maintained at home, in a city so recently disturbed by class hus- 
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tiliiy^ such order and content that it was coounoii to say that he had 
brought back the Golden Age of Cronus^ reigti. 

He surprised cvery'onc by niaking little change ijf Jetad in the Soloulan 
constitution. Like Augustus he knew ho\^" to adorn and support dictator¬ 
ship with democratic concessions and forms. Archoi^ were elected as 
usual, and the Assembly and the popular courts^ the Council of Four Hun¬ 
dred and the Senate of the Areopagus met and functioned as before, except 
that tJic suggestions of Peisistratus found a very favorable hearing. When 
a citken accused him of unirdcr he appeared before the Senate and offered 
to submit to tria],^ bur the complainant tlccided not to press the charge* 
Year by year d’ic people, in inverse proportion to their Vi'calth, became 
reconciled to hk nik; soon they were proud of him, at last fond of hum 
Probablv Athca? had needed, after Soinn, just such a man as Pcisistratus: 
one with suf^cicnt iron in his blood to beat the disorder of Athenian life 
into a sp-ong and stcidy form, and to establish by ini dal compulsion those 
habits of order and law which arc to a society what the bony structure 
is to an animal—its sltape and strength, though not its creative life. When, 
after a tpmeradon, the dictatorship was removed, these luibits of order and 
the framework of Solon's constitution remained as a hciitagc for democ¬ 
racy, Pekistraros, perhaps not knowing ic, had come not to destroy the 
law but to fulfill it. 

Mis economic policies carried on that emandpation of the people which 
Solon had begum Me settled the agrarian question by dividing among the 
poor the lands that belonged to the state, as well as those of banished am- 
tccratSi thousands of dangerously idle Athenians were settled upon the 
soil; and for ccnnincs aften^'ard we hear of no serious agrarian discontent 
in Attica.* He gave employment to the needy by uodettaking c.'^tca'iive 
public works, building a of aqueducts and roads, and raising great 

temples to die gods. He encouraged the mining of silver at Laurimo, and 
issued a new anti independent coinage. To finance these itndercakmgs he 
bid a ten per cent tax uptm oil agricultural products; bter he seems to have 
reduced this to j per cent*" lie planted strategic colonics on the Dar¬ 
danelles, and made coramercbl treaties with many states* Under bk rule 
trade dourisbed, and wealth grew not among a few only, but in tlic com¬ 
munity as 3 whole. Tlic poor were made less poor, the ridt nut less rich. 
That concentraciou of wealth which had nearly tom the diy into civil 
war was brought under control* and the spread of comfort and oppor- 
tunitv laid the economic hoses of Athenian democracy* 

Under Pcisistratus and his sons Athens physically and mentally trans- 
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foiTTicd, TilJ :heir time it had been a second-rate city in the Greek world, 
lagging behind Miletus, Ephesus, i\lytilt:nc,and Syracuse in wealth and cul¬ 
ture, in vitality oi life and mind. Now new buildings of Stone and marble 
tcdccrcd the radiance of the day; the old temple of Athena on the Acropo¬ 
lis was beautified with a Doric peristyle; and work was begun on that tem¬ 
ple of Olympian Zeus whose stately Corinthian columns, even in their 
ruins, brighten the road from Athens to her port. By establishing the Pana- 
thenaic games and giving rhetn a Panhtllcnic character, Pcisistratus brought 
to his city not honor only, but the stimiilus of foreign faces, competition, 
and ways; under his rule the Panathenaea became the great nariojul fes- 
lival, whose iniprcssivc ceremonial still moves on the frieze of the Par¬ 
thenon, To his court, by pulilic -works and private bencficcnoc, Pcisistnitus 
attracted sculptors, architects, and poets; in his palace was collected one 
of the earliest libraries of Greece. A committee appointed by lum gave 
to the lltad and the Odyifey the form in which we know them. Under his 
administration and encouragement Thespis and others lifted drama from 
a tiiuuimers* miniicry to a form of art ready to be filled out by the great 
triumvirate of the Athenian stage. 

The “tyranny" of Pcisistratus ivas part of a general movement in the 
commercially active dries of sixth-century Greece, to replace the feudal 
mtt of a landowning aristocracy with the political dominance of the mid¬ 
dle d i ss In temporary' alliance with the poor.* Such dictatorships were 
brought on l>y the pathological concentration of wealth, and the inabil¬ 
ity of the wed thy to agree on a camproniisc. Forced to choose, the poor, 
like the rich, Jove money more than political liberty; and the only political 
freedom capbic of enduring Is one tliat is so pruned as to keep the rich 
from denuding the |joor by ability or suhiiccy' and the poor from robbing 
the rich by violence or votes, l ienee the road to power in Greek commer¬ 
cial cities was simple: to attack the aristocracy, defend rite poor, and 
come to an undcrstandnig wifli the middle classes." .LVrrived at power, 
rhe dictator abolished debts, or confiscated large estates, raxed the rich to 
finance public works, or otherwise redistributed the ovcrcoticcntratcd 
wealth; and white attaching tlie masses to himself through such measures, 
he secured the support of the business community by promoting uadc with 
state coinage and conintercial treaties, and by raising the social prtaTige of 
the iriturgeoisie. Forced to depend upon popularity instead of hereditary 


*TTw ward ryrjKf had conic from Lydia, from rfw wiva of Tyrrhii. mcxma^ a 

foniMj it K a dkcuit cousin m our word lav/tr (Ck. tytTf/b Af pajcndy it wa 

ipplicd nrs. co Gy^cs, tlic Lydian kin^. 
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power, the dictatorship for the most part kept out of war, supponed reti- 
gion, mnin rained order, promoted morality, favored the higher status of 
women, encouraged the arts, and lavisJied revenues upon the beautification 
of their cities. And they did all these things, in many eases, while pre- 
serving the forms and procedures of popular government, so that even 
under despodsrn the people learned the waj's of liberty. When the dictator¬ 
ship had served to destroy the aristocracy tive people destroyed the dic¬ 
tatorship; and only a few changes were needed to make the democrac}' of 
freemen a reality as well as a form. 


5. The Estabiisht/tein of Der/iocracy 

When Ptisisrratus died, in 517. he left hts powder to his sons; his wisdom 
had survived every test except that of prental love. Mippias gave promise 
of bein^ n wise ruler, and for thirteen years continued the policies of his 
fatlier, Hipparchus, his younger brOEher, was harmlessly, though expen¬ 
sively, devoted to love and poetiy'; it wus at his invitation that Anacreon 
and Simonides came to Athens. The Athenians were not (juite pleased 
to see the leadership of the state pass down without their consent to the 
young Peisistratids, and began to nealixc that the dicratoislup had given 
them everything but rhe stimulus of freedom. Nevertheless Athens wtis 
ptosperous, and the quiet reign of Hippias might have gone on to a peace¬ 
ful close had it not been for the unsmoorli course of true Greek love. 

Aristogeiton, a man of middle age, had won the love of the young 
Eiarmodius, then, says Tliucydides,* “in the flow'er of youthful beauty,"’ 
But Hipparchus, equally careless of gender, also solicited the tad's love. 

Aristogeiton heard of this he resolved to kiD Elipparchus and at rhe 
same time, in self-protecdon, to overthrow the tyranny. Hamiodius and 
others joined him in the cuiispiracy (y 14)- They murdered HipjMJchus as 
he \V3S arrnneing the Patiatlicnaic procession, but Hippias eluded them 
and had them"slain. To complicate the tale a courtesan Lcaena, mistress 
of Harraodius. died bravely under tomirc, having refused to betray rhe 
surviving coaspirators; if we may believe Greek tradition, she bit off her 
tongue and sjiat it in the face of her torturers to make sure that she w ould 
nor answer their questions." 

Though the people lent no visible support to this revolt, Hippias was 
frightened by it into replacing his hitherto mild rule wdth a regime of sup¬ 
pression, espionage, and terror. The Athenians, strengthened by a gen- 
ciarion of prosperity, could afford now' to demand the lu.sury of liberty; 
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gradually* as the dictatorahip grew harsher, the cry for frccdoni grew 
louder; and Haraiodius and Anscogeiton, who had conspired for love and 
passiOQ rather chan for democracy,* were transfoTtiied by popular imagina- 
rinri into the martyrs of libert)'. Off in Delphi the Alcmaeonids, who had 
been re^exilcd by Velsistrattis, saw their opportunity, raised an army, and 
marched ufxsn Athens widi the announced intention of deposing hlippias. 
At the same rime they bribed the PyThian oracle to tell all bpartans who 
consulted her that Spana must ovenhrow the tyranny at Athens. PLppias 
successfully resisted the forces of tite ^Uemaeonids; but wlicn a Lacedae- 
motiian army joined them he \rithdrcw to the Arcop^is. Seeking the 
security of his children in the event of his own death, he sent them secretly 
out of Athens; hut they were captured by the invaders, and llippias, as 
the price of dicir safety, consented to ahdicarion and exile (510), Hie 
Alcmaeonids. kd by the courageous aei 5 thcncs,t entered Athens in tri¬ 
umph; and on their heels came the banished aristocrats, prepared to cele¬ 
brate the return of their property and thek power. 

In the election that ensued, isagoras. representing the aristocracy, was 
chosen CO be cliief archon. Clcisthencs, one of the defcaied candidates, 
aroused the people to revolt, ovcrtltrew fsagoras. and set up a popular 
dicratoiship. The Spartans again invaded Athens, seeking to restore ha- 
goras; but the Athenians resisted so tenaciously that the Spartans retired, 
and Clcisthenes, the Alcmaeonid aristocrat, proceeded to establish dcmoc- 
tacy (507). 

His first reform struck at the very frame wort of Attic aristocracy— 
those four tribes and jtio clans whose leadership, by centuries of emdi- 
tion was in the hands of the oldest and richest families. Clcisthenes abol¬ 
ished this kinship classification, and replaced it with a territorial division into 
ten tribes, each composed of a (varying) number of demes. To prevent 
the formation of geographical or occupational blocs, such as the old parries 
of Mountain, Shore, and Plain, each tribe was to lie composed of an equal 
number of demes, or districts, from riie city, from the coast, and from the 
interior. To offset ilic sanctity that religion had given to the old division, 
religious ccrciuonics were instituted for each new tribe or demo, and a 
famous ancient hero of the locality was made its deity or patron sainL 
Freemen of foreign origin, who had rarely been admitted to the franchise 
under the aiiscocraric dcicrnunarion of citizenship by descent, nriw auto- 

• Om ^^uid nftt be surp^il m Iwn that they" rt^rtsented a mcntful aristocracy^ Isle 
Bjtmis m Rrmne. beeline th£ hrro of a m-Dlotiaru ^ftcr ci^tcen ecu- 

mnet W obaeuxed hh hlsuiiy. 

tGDmdsaa of Octshcoeif dLrator of Sic^co. 
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nutically' became ettirens of che demes in which they lived. At one stroke 
the roll of voters was almost doubled, and democracy secured a. new sup¬ 
port and a broader base. 

Each of the new tribes was entitled to name one of the ten str^egoif 
or generals, who now joined the polcmarch in command of the armyj 
and each trilx: elected fifty ntembers of the new Council of joi which now 
replaced Solon’s Council of Four Hundred and assumed the most vital 
powers of the Arcopat'us, These councikirs were clirisen for a year’s term, 
not by election bur by Iric, from the list of all citizens who had reached 
the age of thirty and had ooi akcatly served two terms. In tills strange 
inauguration of representative government both the aristocratic principle 
of birth and the plutocratic principle of wealth were overridden by the new 
device of the lot, which gave every cidzen an equal chance not only to 
vote, but hold office in the most influential branch of the govemmenr. 
For the Council so elected decennined all matters and proposals to be 
submitted for approval or rejection to the Assembly, rcserv'cd to itself 
various judicial powers, eserdsed wide administrative functions, and super¬ 
vised all officials of the state. 

Tlic Assembly was enlarged by the access of new cirizens, so that a full 
meeting of its membership would have meant sm attendance of approid- 
roatcly thirty thou^nd men. All these tvete eligible for sendee in the hel- 
iaea, or courts; but the founh class, or th^res, were still, as under Solon, 
ineligible to individual office. The powers of the Assembly were enlarged 
by the ttLsriiurion of ostracism, which Clcisthcnes seems to have added 
as a protection for the ytiiing dcnw>cracv^ An any time, by a tna jority of 
votes written secretly upon potsherds the Assembly, in a quorum 

of six thuusand membcis, might send Into exile for ten years any man who 
in its judgment had liecome a danger to the state. In tius -w-ay ambirioua 
leaders w<ndd be stimubied to conduct themselves with circumspection 
and moderation, and men suspected of conspiracy could be disposed of 
without the law's delay. Ttic procedure required that the Assembly should 
be asked, 'is there any man among you whom ytm thhtk vitally dangerous 
to the state? If so. whom?" The Assembly might then vote to ostracize any 
one citizen—not excepting the mover of the motion.* Such exile involved 
no confiscacion of property, and no disgrace; it was merely democracy’s 
way of cutting off the “tallest cars of com,’"* Kor did the .A,sscmhly ahuse 
its power. In the ninety yeats betw-ecn the introduction of ostracism and its 
disuse 3t Athens, only ten persons were banished by it from Attica. 


* A ju^Har iastituiifln waa fflt Argnrt ind SjT^enst. 
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One of these, we are iflld, w as acisthenes himself. But in croih we do 
not know his later history; it was absorbed and lost in the brilliance of Ids 
wocL Beginning with a thoroughly unconstitiidoiial revolt, he Iwd estab- 
tislied, iq the face of the most powerful families In Attica, a democradc coti- 
stimtion that continued in operatioo, with only minor changes, to the end 
of Athenian liberty. The deniocracj’’ was not complete; it applied only to 
freemen, and still placed a modest property liniitation upon eh^bility to 
Individual office.* But it gave all legislative, executive, and judicial power 
to an Assembly and a Court composed of the citizens, to maglstmtcs ap¬ 
pointed by and responsible to the Assembly, and to a Council tar whose 
tncmlKrs all citizens mighc vote, and in whose supreme authority, by the 
operation of the lot, at least one third of them actually shared for at least 
a year of their lives. Never before had the world seen so liberal a fran¬ 
chise, or so wide a spread of political power. 

The Athenians themselves were ezbilarated by this adventure into sov¬ 
ereignty. ITicy realized that they liad undertaken a difficult enterprise, but 
they advanced to it with courage and pride, and, for a time, with unwonted 
self-restraint. From that moment they knew the zest of freedom m aedbn, 
speech, and thought; and from that rnomenc they began to lead all Greece 
En literature and an, even in statesmanship and war. They leamed to re¬ 
spect anew a hw that was their own considered will, and to love with 
imprccedcnted passion a state that was their unitVt tlictr power, and their 
f ulflllm irnt- When thc greatest empire of the age decided to destroy these 
scattered dries called Greece, or to lay them under tribute to the Great 
King, it forgot chat in Attica it would be opposed by men wlio owned the 
soil tiiat they tilled, and who ruled thc state that governed them. It was for- 
cumte for Greece, and for Europe, that adsthenes completed his work, 
and Solon^s. twelve years Irefore Marathon. 

• A propem- qiutilicimia vm pbeed upvn thfi tnmcliiK in the adim of Amcfioail 
And Ftc&cn 
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The Great Migration 

L CAUSES AND WAVS 

I N CRnying the story of Sparta and Athens down to the eve of Mara¬ 
thon we have sacrificed the unity of tiiiirC to the iiniry of place. It is 
true chat the cities of the mainland were older than the Greek settlements 
in the Aegean and Ionia, and diat these cldcs, in many cases, sent out the 
colonies whose life wc must now dcscjibe. But, by a confusing invei^on 
of normal setjuences, several of thocie colonies became greater than their 
tnother cities, and prcceilcd them in the development of \\'ealth and ati. The 
real creators of Greek culture were not the Greeks of what wc now call 
Greece, but those who fled before the conquering Dorians, fought des¬ 
perately for a foothold on fureign shores, and there, out of their Myce¬ 
naean memnrics and their amazing energy, niadc the art and science, the 
philosophy and poetry that, long before Marathon, placed them m the 
forefront of the Western world. Greek civaizatlon was inherited by the 
parent cities from their children. 

There is nothing more vital in the history of the Greebs than their rapid 
spread rhroughour the Mediterranean.* They liad been nomadic before 
I tomer, and all the Balkan pcnitisub had seemed fluid wkh this movement, 
hut the successive Greek waves that broke upon the Aegean isles and the 
western coasts of Asb were stirred up above all by the Dorian invasion. 
From every parr of Hellas men went out in search of homes and libci^’ 
bevond the grasp of the ensLiving conquerors. Political facrion and family 
feud in the older states contriliuted to the migraiion; the defeated some^ 
times chose cble, and the victors gave every encouragement to their ezodus. 
Some of the Greek survivors of the Troian War stayed in Asia-, othei^. 
through shipwreck or adventure, settled in the islands of the Aegean; some, 
reaching home after a perilous joumey, found their thrones or their wives 
occupied, and rciiimed to their ships to build new homes and fommes 
abroad.* In mainland Greece, as in modem Europe, colonbation proved 
a blcs^g in varied ways: it provided outlets for surplus population and 

' Cf, Piter: "Ptrkipi the mart bfiUiini and anunatiDg tpUodc in (he entire hjatort' (J 
Gteew—in eariy culonaatjoa."' 
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adventurous spirits, and safety valves against agrarian discontent^ it estab^ 
lished foreign markets for domestic products, and strategic depots for the 
import of food iind minerals. In the end it created a commercial empire 
whose thriving interchange of goods, arts* ways, and thoughts made pos- 
sible tile complex culture of Greece. 

The niigtation followed five main lines—Acolian, Ionian, Dorian, Euxine, 
Tri>li:in- The earliest began in the northern stares of rhe mainland, which 
were the first to feel the brunt of the invasions from the north and the w'cst. 
From Thessoly, Phthiotls, Boeotia, and Aetolia, throughout the twelfth 
and eleventh centuries, a stream of immigrants moved slow'ly across the 
Aegean to the region about Troy, and founded there the twelve cities of 
the Aeolian League. The second line took its start in the Pelopmnesus, 
whence thousands of MyccnaearLi and Achaeans fled on the “Return of the 
Heraclids^” Some of them serried in Attica, some In Euboea; many of them 
moved out into the Cyclades, ventured across the Aegean, and estaliiished 
in wcsiem Asia Minor the twelve cities of the Ionian Dudccapolis. The 
third line was followed bv Dorians who overflowed the Peloponnesus into 
the Cyclades, contjuered Crete and Cjr'Tcne, and set up a Dorian I Icxapoiis 
around the island of Rhodes. The fourth line, starting anywhere in Greece, 
settled the coast of Thrace:, and built a hundred cities on the shores of the 
tlellesponr. the Proponds, and thcEuxinc Sea, The fifth line moved west¬ 
ward to what rhe Greeks called the Ionian Isles, thence across to Italy and 
Sicily, and finally to Gaul and Spain. 

Only a sympathetic imagination or a keen recollection of our omi 
colonial history can ^dsualiw: the difficulties that were surmounted in this 
century-long migration. It w'as an adventure of high moment to leave the 
liip d consecrated by the graves of one’s anchors and guarded by one’s 
hereditary deities, and go forth into strange regions unprotected, pre¬ 
sumably, by the gods of Greece, Therefore the colonists took with them 
a handful of earth from their native state to strew upon the alien soil, and 
solemnly carried fire from the public altar of their mother citv to light the 
civic fine at the hearth of ihcir new settlement. The chosen sire was on or 
near a shore, where ships—the second home of half the Greeks—nught serve 
as a refuge from attack by land; better still if it were a coastal plain pro¬ 
tected by mouncains that proidded a Ixirricr in the rear, an acropolis for 
defense in the and a promontary-shcltcrcd harbor in the sea; best 

of all if such a haven could be found on some commercial route, or by a 
river mouth that received the products of the interior for export or ex¬ 
change; then prosperity was only a matter of rime. Good sites were nearly 
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always occupied, and had lo be conquered by stratagem or force; the 
Greeks, in such matters, recognized no moniis loftier than our oMti, In 
Some cases tlie conquerors reduced tlic prior inliabitants to slavery, with 
all the irony of pilgrims seeking freedom; more often tJicy made friends 
of the natives by bringing them Greek gifts, charming ilienv with a su¬ 
perior culture, courting their women, and ad opting their gods; the colonial 
Greeks did not bodier about purity of race,* atid could alti'uys find in tJicir 
teeming pantheon serine deity sufiicieiiLly like the local divinity to fadlitate 
a religious entente. Above all, the colonists offered the products of the 
Greek liandicrafts to the natives, secured grain, cattle, or minerals in return, 
and exported these throughout the Mediterranean—preferably to the 7 m- 
tTopoliSf or moilier dty, from which the settlers had come, and to which 
tbey retained for centuries a certain filial piety. 

One by one these colonies took form, until Greece was no longer the 
narrow j^ enins^ih of Homeric days, but a strangely loose assodatino of 
mdc|3cndcnt cities scattered from Africa to *rhtacc and from Gibraltar to 
the eastern end of tlic Black Sea. It was an epochal performance for the 
women of Greece; we shall not alw ays find them so ready to liave children. 
Through these busy centers of vitality and intelligence the Greeks spread 
into all of sonthem Europe the seeds of that subtle and precarious luxury 
called civilization, without which life would have no beauty, and Jiisiory 
no meaning. 


II, THE ION I AX CVetADES 

Sailing south from the Piraeus along the Attic coast, and bearing east 
around Sunimn's templed promontory, the ttavclcr reaches the little isle 
of Gjos, wlicre, if we mav believe rhe incredible on the authorir;- of Strabo 
and Plutarch, "there was once a law that appears to have comitianded those 
ivho were sixty years of age to drink hemlock, in order that the food might 
be sufficient for the rest," and "there was no memory of a case of adulter)" 
Or seduction over a period of seven hundted yeais. 

Perhaps that is why her greatest poet exiled himself from Ceos after 
reaching middle age; he might have found It difficult to attain, at home, 
the eighty-seven years that Greek tTaditiun gives him. j\ll the Hellenic 
world knew Simonides at thirty, and when he died, in 469, lie w-as by 
common consent the most brUliMt writer of his time. Flis fame as pKjet 
and singer won him an invitation from Hipparchus, codictator of Athens, 
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at whose court be found it possible to live in amity with another poet* 
Anacreon. He surelvcd the war witli Persia, and was chosen again and 
again to write epitaphs for memorials of the honored dead. In his old age 
be lived at the court of Hieron I, dictator of Syracusci and his repute was 
then so bigli that in 475 be made peace in the field herween Hieron and 
Thtron. dictator of Acragas. as hosriUries were about to begin.* Plutarch, 
in his perennially pertineni essay on **Should Old Men Governr tells us 
that Simonides continued to win the prize for lyric poern- and choral 
song into very old age. MTien finally he consented to die he Avas buried 

at Acragas with the honors of a king. 

He was a personality as well as a poet, and the Greeks denounced and 
loved Iiim for his vic^ and ccccntriciries. He tiad a passion for money, 
and his muse was dumb in the absence of gold. He was the first to w'riic 
poetry for pay, on the ground that poets had as much right to car as anyone 
else; hut the practice was new to Greece, and ArisEopliaucs echoed the 
rcscuoncnc of the public when he said tliat Simonides "‘would go to sea on 
a hurdle to cam a groat.*** He prided himself on having iuvcnrcd asysteni of 
mnemonics, which Cicero adopted gratefully; its essential principle ky 
in arranging the things to be remembered into some logical classification 
and setpiencc, SCI rhat cadt item svould naturally lead to the ne?n:. He was 
a wit, and bis sharp repartees passed like a mental currency among the 
dries of Greece; but in ULs old age he remarked thar he had often repented 
of spc^iking, but never of holding liis ttsngue/ 

We are sijrpriscd to find, in the extant fragments of a price so wideljr 
accLiimcd and so liberally rewarded, rfiac indisperdble gloom which broods 
over so much of Greek htcniture afler Homer—in whose days men were 
coo active to be pessimists, and too violent to be bored. 

Few and evil are die days of our life; but cvcrlasring w'ill be our 
sleep beneath the earth. . . * Small is the strength of maa and in¬ 
vincible arc his errors; grief treads upon rhe heels of grief through 
hb short life; and death, whom no man escapes, hangs over htm ac 
IflST; to this come good and bad alike. , , . Nothing human is cver- 
bsring. Well said the bard of Chios thai tlie life of man is even as 
that of a green leaf; yet few who hear tltis bestt it in mindt for hope 
is strong in the breast of the young. U'hen youth is in flower^ and 
the heart of man h light, he nurses idle thought, hoping he will never 
grow old or die; nor does he think of sickness in good health. Fools 
are they who ilream thus, nor know how short are die days of our 
youth and our life-* 
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No hope of BScs^cd Isles comforts Simonides, and the divinities of Olympus, 
like those of Chrisdanity in some modern verse, have become instruments 
of poecry rat her than consolations of the soul. Ilieron challenged 

him to define the nature and attributes of God he asked for a day’s citiic 
CO prepare his answ'cr, and the next day begged for c\v(f days more, and 
on each occasion doubled the pcn»d that he required for thought. When 
at Iasi I lieron demanded an cxplanarion, Simonides replied that the longer 
he pondered the mar ter the oiore obscure it became,'^ 

Out of Ceos came not only Simonides, bur his nephew and lyric succes¬ 
sor BacchyliJcs, and, in Alexandrian days, the great anatomisr Erasiscratus. 
We cannot sav so much for Seriphos, or Andros, or Tenos, or My conus, 
or Sicinos, or ios. On Svros iived Pliereeydcs (ca. 550), who was reputed 
to have taught Pythagoras, and to have been the first philosopher to write 
in prose. On Delos, said Greek story. Apollo himself had been bom. So 
sacred was the island as his sanctnar)' tltat Iwth death and binh were for¬ 
bidden wiiiiin its borders; those aliout to give birth or to die sverc hurriedly 
conveyed from its shores; and all known graves were emptied that the 
island might be purified “ There, after the repulse of the Persians, Athens 
and her Ionian ^ies ^vould keep the treasure of the Delian Confcdcrac)'; 
there, every fourth year, the Ionia ns met in pious but convivial assemblage 
to celebrate the festival of the handsome god. A seventh-century hvmn 
describes the “u otticn with fine girdles."" the eager merchants busy at their 
booths, the crowds luring the road to watch the sacred proccssitm; the 
tease ritual and solemn sacrifice in tlie temple; the joyous dances and choral 
hynms of Delian and Athenian maidens chosen for their comeliness .ts well 
as their song; the athletic and musical contests, and the plays in the tl;ca- 
tcr under the open sky. Annually the Athenians sent an enibass)' to Delos 
to celebrate Apollo’s birthday; and no criminal might be executed in Ath¬ 
ens until this embassy’s return. Hence the long interval, so fqminatc for 
literature and philosophy, between the conduction of Socrates and his exe¬ 
cution. 

Naxos is the largest, as Delos is almost the smallest, of the Cyclades, it 
was famous for its wine and its marble, and became rich enough, in the 
sixth cent^r)^ to have its own navy and its own school of sculpture. South¬ 
east of Naxos lies Amorgos, home of the unamiabie Stmonides, whose 
ungallaot satire on women has been carefully preserved by man-wTitten 
history,* To the west lies Paros, almost composed of marble; its cidzjem 

■ Semonides compnm wtimen now (o town, moo, pigi ind tie ch^tgefui it*, mid -wcif* 
thic M ti..thq.nd bus ever passed ihimigh # day mihoui some word of cfiKure from his 
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made their homes of it, and Pniiticelcs found there the cranslucem stone 
which he vi'ouJd carve and polish into the wannch and rexcure of human 
desh. On rkis island, about the end i>f ihc eighrh eenrury, Archdochus was 
bom, son of a slave woman, but one of the protest lyric singers of Greece. 
A soldier’s fomine led him north to T liasos where, in a battle with the 
natives, he found his heels more valuable than his shield; he took to the 
one and ahandojicd rhe ftther, and lived to turn many a merry quip about 
his flight. Back in Paros he fell in love with Neohulc, daughter of the rich 
Lycambes. Me describes her as a modest lass with tresses falling over her 
shoulders, and sighs, as so many centuries have sighed, “only ro touch her 
hand.’"' Bur Lycambes, admiring the poet’s verses more than his income, 
pur an end to the aifair; whereupon Archilochus aimed at him and Ncobiilc 
and her sister such barbs of satiric verse that all three of them, legend as¬ 
sure us, hanged themselves. Archilochus turned his back sourly upon the 
“figs and fishes” of Parcs, and became apin a soldier of ftitrune. Finally, 
liis heels having failed him, he was killed in I’Kittlt against the NaxianS. 

We learn from Ids poems that he was a man of rough speech to both 
friends and foes, with a lUsapiwmted lover’s pencliant for adultery." We 
picture him as an inspired pirate, a melodious buccaneer coarse in prtisc 
and polished in veise; taking the iambic meter already popular in folk songs 
and fashioning it into short and stinging lines of sLv feet; this was the 
“iambic trimeter” that would become the classic medium of Greek tragedy. 
He cxpcrmiented gaily with dactjdic hexameters, trochaic tetrameters, and 
a dozen other meters,* and gave to Greek poetry' the metrical forms that 
it would keep ro the end. Only a few broken lines survive, and we must 
accept the w'ord of the ancients that he was rhe most popular of all Greek 
poets after 1 -lomer. Horace loved to imitate hts technical diversities; and 
the great Hellenistic critic, Aristophanes of Byzantium, w'hen asked which 
of ArcJiih>chus’ poems he liked best, voiced in two words the feeling of 
Greece when he answered, “The longest.”* 


A morning’s sail west of Paros is Siphnos, famous for its mines of silver 
and gold. These were owned by the people through their government. 
The yield was so rich that the Island could set up at Delphi the Siphnbn 
Treasurv with its placid cary^atidcs, erect many another monument, and vet 
distribute a substantial bailee among the citizens at the end of every 


* ljoiig.ffilinw'? Hii inil ihc litml \mc cricb in ChiU^ 

Haroi^f by rtiiy serre 34 (ixwnpics nespecrively uf hmifieter, 

ixDcWic Ktriunctcr, Jind uunbic inwet^* 
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yc4r.” In 524 a band of frecboottrs from Samos landed on the isknd and 
exacted a tribute of a hundred talcnis—the equivalent of ^5 oo,doo todgy^ 
ITic rest of Greece accepted tliis heroic robbery with the equanimity and 
forritude with witicli men are accustomed to bear the mkfortunes of dieir 
friends. 


m. THE DORIAX OtTRFLOW 

The Duriartfi, too, colonized the Cyclades, and tamed their warlike spirits 
to temet the mountain sJof«^ paticntJVt d^ 3 i= the parsimonious rain might 
be lie Id and cjijoxed to nouridi their crops and vinesv In Melos diey t^^ik over 
from their bronze Age predecessors rhe quarrj'ing of obsidian, and made the 
island so priisperous dun the AtheniauiS^ ii 5 we ^haJI £ee, spared no palm to 
Melos to w in its supfwjrt in the struggle with Sparta. Here, in 1820, w'as found 
that Aphrodite <?f Mehi^ w hich is now the mesit ranious stacuc in the Western 
world. 

Mo^'ing east and then sciuth, the Dorians conquered Thera and Crete, and 
from Thera sent a further colony to Cyrtnc* A few of them serried in Cyprus, 
where, frtjm the eleventh century^ a small colony of Arcadiim GreeH had 
struggled for masterv' ogainit the old Phoenician dynasties. It was one of thc^ 
Phoenician kinglets, Pyenialion^ of whom legend told how he so admired on 
ivory* Aphrodite carved by his hands that he fell in love with it+ t^egged the 
goddess to give it life, and marrfed his creaijart w^hert the goddess complied.*' 
The coming of iron prijkbahly Icisenctl the dcinniid for Cyprian copper^ and 
left the isbnd off die main line of Greek economic advance. The cutting of 
the timber bv the natives to bom the copper ore, hy the Phoenicians for ships 
and by the Greeks for aCfriculruniJ dcarings;, slowly transformed Cyprus into 
the hot and hadf-barren derelict that k is today. The art of the island, like 
its popuLarion, was in the Creek peri^jd a medley of Egyptian, I^oenician, and 
Hellenic Induenccs, and never attained a homogeneous character of its ownT 

The Dorians were but a inmoiity of the Greek popularjon in Cjfprus; but 
in Rhodes and the southern Sp^^rades and on the adjoining mainland they 
became the rulinij class, Rhodes prospered m the cenniries between Plomcr 
and Marathon, though its acnirh would nor come till the Hcllcnbtic age. On a 
promoniory^ )uttuig out from Asia, Dorian settlers developed the erty of Cnidus, 

* Or, d* ut: tnciv it, fr(sni die Roituui name of the goddesi dzid the Italian name of dte 
hland, the Vtimi lie 

t Cf. fjy Xfn of the CemaJa GiUcciEon nf Cyprian Antit^unles \n the Metmpolitzn 
Museum of Arc New' Vort- A Euhngml tablet unearrhed by Hrimti schoSarE in t^6S cnaMeJ 
theni to- deeii^itr CypritifG wTiting a dialect of Giveli cirprcs^d by ^yUahic but the 
rcmla luve noc ufdcJ anything iif mterrse to EiniveriGal 
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well sitiintcd lo be a port of the coastal tiRcle. Here ilie astronomer Eudoxus 
would be bom, and the historian (or fabulist) Qcsias, and that Sosttarus who 
tt'as TP buyd the Pliartis at Alexandria. Here, among the mins of ancitnr Tem¬ 
ples, would be found the sad and tnaminly Dewerfcr of die British Museum. 

Opposite Cnidus Jay rhe island of Cos;, home of Hippocrates and rival of 
fnlftiis as a center of Creek medical science, Apelles the painter would be bom 
heir, and Tlieocrinis the pocc A little to the north, on the coast, was Hali¬ 
carnassus, binhplace of Herodotus and royal seat, in Hcllenisdc days, of the 
Carian King Mausolus and his fond Artcniisia. Tins city, with Cos and Cnidus 
and the cliitf towms of Rliodcs ( 1 .Indus, Caniirus, and lalv'sus) fomied the 
Dtirian Hessipolts, or Six Cities, of Asia Mirmr—weak rivals, for a time, of the 
Twelve Odes of Ionia, 


IV, THE IWnECAFOLlS 

Milem Jfjrf The Birth etf Greek Philosophy 

Running northwest of Caria for some ninety miles was the strip of moun¬ 
tainous coastland, tsi enty to tliirty miles wide, anciently known as Ionia. 
Here, said 1 Icrodotus, “the air and climate are the most beautiful in the 
whole world.*'" Its dries hy for rhe most part at the mouths of rivers, or 
at the ends of roads, that carried the goods of the hinterland down to 
the Mediterranean for shipment everywhere, 

Milrnis, southernmost of the Ionian Twelve, was in the sixth century the 
richest city of the Greek world, 'flic site had been inhabited by Carians 
from Minoan days; and when, abtjut looo bX., the Ionia ns came there from 
Attica, they found die old Aegean cdture, though in a decadent form, 
wailing to serve as the advTjnccd storting point of tlicir civil riadon. They 
brought no women Nvith them to Miletus, but merely killed the native 
males and married the widows;* ihe fusion of cultures began with a fusion 
of blood. Like most of the Ionian cities, Miletus submitted at first to kings 
who led them in war, then to aristocrats who owmed tlie land, then to 
“tyrants" representing the middle cLiss, Under the dictator Thrasybulus, 
at the Ijeginning of the sixth cencury, industry and trade reached their peak, 
and the growing wealth of Miletus fjowered forth in literature, philosaphy, 
and art. Wool was brought down from the rich pasture lands of the 
interior, and turned into clothing in the textile mills of the city. Taking 
a lesson from the Phoenicians and gradually bettering their instruction, 
Ionian incFchants established colonies as trading posts in Egypt, Italy, the 
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Propontis, and the Euxine, iMiJctus alone had eighty such colonies, sbtry 
of chem in the north. Froin Abydos, C)^icus, Sinope, Olbia, Tnipczus, and 
Dioscuaaa, MiJetus drew flax, tinjber, fruit, and njctals, and paid for these 
with the products of her handicrafts. The wealth and luxury of the city 
became a proverb and a scandoJ throughout O recce, iMilcsian merchincs, 
overflowing with profits, lent money to enterprises far and wide, and to 
the mumcipaliry itsejf. They were the Medici of the Ionian Renaissinec, 

It was in this siirnularing environment that Greece first developed two 
of its most characteiistic gifts to the world^science and philosophy, Tlie 
crossroads of trade are tlic meeting place of ideas, the attrition ground of 
rival ci^onis and beliefs^ diversities beget conflict, comparison, tliought; 
stipeistiriotis cancel one anneher, and reason begins. Here in Alilerus, as 
later in Athens, were men from a hundred scattered states; menmliv active 
through competitive commerce, and freed from the bondage of tradition 
by long absences from their native altars and homes. iVtileskns themselves 
tiaveleJ to distant cities, and liad cheir eyes opened by the civilizations of 
Lydia, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Egj'pt; in this way, ^ong othera. Egyp¬ 
tian geometry and Babylonian astronomy entered the Greek mind. Trade 
and mathematics, foreign commerce and gc<^raphy, navigation and astron¬ 
omy, developed hand in hand. Meanwhile tvealth had created leisure; 
an aristocracy of culture was growing up in which freedom of thought 
was tolerated because only a small minority could read. Ko povt'erful 
priesthood, no ancient and inspired text limited men’s thinking; even the 
Homeric poems, which were to become in some sense the Bible of the 
Grcelos, had hardly taken yet a definite form; and in that final form their 
mythology w'as to iKar the imprint of loiu'an skepticism and scandalous 
meriimcnt. Here for the first time thought became secular, and souglit 
rational and consistent answers to the problems of the world and man.* 

Nevertheless the new plant, mucarion though it was, had its roots and 
ancestry, Tlic hoary wisdom of Egyptian priests and Persian Magi, per¬ 
haps even of Hindu seers, the sacerdotal science of the Chaldeans, die 
poetically personified cosmogonv of Hesirfd, were mingled with the natu¬ 
ral realism of Phoenician and Greek merchanrs ro produce Ionian philoso¬ 
phy. Greek religion itself had paved the way by raJking of Aloira, or Fare. 

^ ruler of both gods and men: here was rh-ir idea of law, as superior to 
incalculable personal decree, which would mark the essential difference 
hctw'cert science and mythology, as well as between dcsporisni and democ- 

* Stznilar bowerer, sppcuxd in ineVa. md Qiina m t|ib vixcfi ccimiry fcc. 
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racy. Man became free when he recognized that he was subject to law. 
That the Greeks, so far as our knowledge goes, were the first to achieve 
this recognition and this freedom in both philosophy and government is 
the secret of tltdr accomplishment, and of their importance in history. 

Since life proceeds by heredity as well as by variation, by stabilizing cus¬ 
tom as well as l>y experimental innovatinti, it was to be expected tliat the 
religious roots of ptiilosophy would form as well as feed it, and there should 
remain in ir, to the very end, a vigorous element of theology. Two cur¬ 
rents run side by side in the history of Greek philosophy: one nacumlistio, 
the other mystical. I'hc latter stemmed from Pythagoras, and ran through 
Parmenides, Heracleitus, Plato, and Ocanthes to Plotinus and Sc- Paul; the 
other had its first world figure in Thales, and passed down through Anaxi¬ 
mander, Xenophanes, Protagoras, Hippocrates, and Democritus to Epicurus 
and Lucretius. Nowand then some great spirit—Socrates, Aristotle, Marcus 
Aurelius—merged the too currents in an attempt to do justice to the un- 
fonnukble complexity of life. Uut even in these men the dominant strain, 
characteristic of Greek thought, was the love and pursuit of reason. 

Thales was bom about <S40, probably at Miletus, reputedly of Phoeni¬ 
cian parentage,” and derived much of his education from Egypt and the 
Near East; here, as if personified, wc sec the transit of culture from East 
to West, He appears to have engaged in business only so far as to provide 
himself with the ordinary goods of life; cvcry'one knows the stor^'' of his 
successful speculation in oil presses.* For the rest he gave himself to study, 
with the ab^rbed devotion suggested by the talc of his falling into a dit^ 
while watching the stars. Despite his solitude, he interested hijnself in the 
affairs of his city, knew the dictator TTirasybulus inrimatclv, and advo- 
cared the fedeiarion. of the Ionian states for united defense against Lydia 
and Persia." 

To him tradition unanimously ascribed the introduction of mathematical 
and astronomical science into Greece. Antiquity told how, in Egypt, he 
calculated the heights of the pyramids by measuring their shadows when 
a man^S shadow equaled Jus height. Returning to Ionia, Thales pursued the 
fascinatingly logical study of geometry as a deductive science, and dcraon- 

• Let Arismtle tnl] the rtniy: “They tay that Thole;, perceiving by his sIcUl in aAtology 
(annsuniiy) that there tviiuU be grwt plentj' of ulivei that yeor, while it ww yet winter 
hired at • fnw price oil the nil pmxs ui Miletus and ChiD$, there bem^ no qm to lud ai^ina 
him. Blit when the seunn eame for multbp dl, itwny persons wanting ihcm. he ah it'once 
let then] Upon Vidiat ccmis he pleased; end niiinp • lartte mtu ul mnnev bv [list means, eoo- 
vincad (hm that It mu easy lor phikBopIieri to be nc^ if they ehosc 
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scratcd several of the tlieorems later collected by Euclid,* As these theprems 
founded Grech geotijeuj', so Jus studies of astronomy established iliat sci¬ 
ence for Western civUiKation, and disentangled it from its Oriental asso¬ 
ciations with, astrology. He made several minor observations, and startled 
all Ionia by successfully predicting an eclipse of the sun for May 28, 585 
8.C.,* probably on the tiasis of Egyptian records and Babylonian calcula¬ 
tions. For the rest bis theory’ of the universe was not appreciably superior 
to the current cosmology of the ligyptiam and the Jews. The world, lie 
thought, was a hemisphere resting tm an endless e.spaiisc of water, and the 
carrh was a flat disk floating on the flat side of the interior of this hemisphere, 
Wc arc reminded of Goethe's remark tJtat a man's vices (or errors) are 
common to him with his epoch, but his virtues (or insights) are his own. 

As some Greek mj'tiis made Oocanus the fatlicr of all creation ” &o 
Thales made water the Arst principle of all things, their original form and 
their final destiny. Perhaps, sa^T Aristotle, he had come to this opinion 
from observing "iliar the nuirtmcnc of everything is moist, and that . ,. 
the seeds of cvcrytlving have a moist n.irurc;... and that from wliich every¬ 
thing is generated is always its first principle.*" Or perhaps he believed 
that Kutcr was the most primitive or fundamental of the three fontis—gas, 
liquid, solid—into which, theoretically, all substances may be changed. 
The significance of bis thought lay not in reducing all tilings to water, bur 
in reducing all things to one; here w^a£ the first monbin in recorded histo^)^ 
Anstotlc describes Tliales' view as luaterialistic; but Tlialcs adds that 
every particle of the world is alive, that matter and life arc inseparable and 
one, tliat there is 30 immortaJ “soul" in plants and metals as well as in 
animals and men; die viral power changes form, but never dics.^ Thales 
was worn to say that there is no essentiaJ difference between living and 
dead. When someone souglit to neede him by asking why, then, he chose 
life instead of death, he an-sv ered, “Tccausc there is no ditFercncc.'" 

In liUold age he received by common consent rhe tide of sophof, or sage; 
and when Greece came to name its Seven WHsc Aten it placed Tliales first. 
Being asked what was very^ iMiciilt, he answered, in a famous apophrlieem, 
**To know thyself." Asked what was vcjy cosy, he answered, '‘To give 
advice." lo the question, vi'har is God? he replied. “'Hiat which has 
neither beginning nor cud." Asked how men might live most virtuously 


* Tlwt a circle U biwcml by it; dbrncicri thnr the the Inse of eny bwnics tri¬ 

angle ire “ihniUr" (i*, equal); thai rhe ingle in i wtindrcle k 1 right angle; that the <i}>- 
ponie angles fcrrmcd by in'o intcTKCiing smight line* ere cqasl; dut oi'n (riangles having 
t»(i ingles and one ii jr repecthely equal arc flitmwlvis equal.** 
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and justly^ he flimicred, “If we never do ourselves wimt we blame in 
others,”" He died* says Diogenes Laertius,” 'Svhilc present as a spectator 
at a gymnastic contest, being worn out with beat and tfiirst and weakness, 
for he was very old,” 


Thales, says Strabo,” was the first of those who wrote on phytiohgixi— 
i.e,, on the science of nature (fhyfts). or on the principle of being and de^ 
vclopment in things. His w'ork w'as vigorously advanced by his pupil 
Ana^mandcr, who, though he lived from 6it to 549 b,c., expounded a 
philosophy surprisingly like that which Herbert Spencer, trembling before 
his ow'n originality, published in a.d, i8do. The first principle, says Anaxi¬ 
mander, w'as a vast indcfinite-InfinTtc (tipeiroii), a boundless mass possesnng 
no specific qualities, but developing, by its inherent forces, into all the varied 
realities of the universe.* This animate and eternal but bipetsonal and 
unmoral Infinite is the only God in .Anaximander’s wsrem? it is the unvary¬ 
ing and evcrlasringOne, as distinguished from the mutable evanescent Alany 
of the world of things. {Here stems the meiaph)'sics of the Eleatic School 
—that only the eternal One is real.) Fmtn this characterless Infinite are bom 
new worlds in endless succession, and to it in endless succession they return 
as they evolve and die. In the primordial Infinite all opjwsitcs are con¬ 
tained—hot .and cold, moist and diy, liquid and solid and gas..,; in deveU 
opment these potential qualities become acraal, and make diverse and definite 
things; in di^lucion these opposed qualities are again resolved into the 
Infinite. (A source for Hcracleitus as well as for Spencer.) In tHk rise 
and fall of worlds the various elements struggle w'ith one another, and 
encroach upon each other as hostile opposites. For this opposition they 
pay with dikolution; “Things perish into those from which ihcv have been 
bom.” 

Anaximander, though he too can be guilty of astronomic biTorreries for¬ 
givable in an age without instruments, advanced on Thales by conceiving 
the earth as a cylinder freely suspcniied in the center of the iimvetse, and 
sustained only by lictng equidistant from all thiags.” Tlie sun, moon, and 
stani, he thought, moved in circles around the earth. To illustrate alt this 
Anaximander, probably on Babylonian models, constructed at Sparta a 
gaoufion, or sundial, on which he show'ed the mcn'etncnt of the planets, the 


^ CJ. definkifm {if cirtjhmon as a cbmgic ftoni incohercnE 

botnugeacin' nj ^ ffrffnfte, co^nent licitrogcacOT.'* 
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obliquiiy of ihe ecliptic/ and the $Dcccssion of solstices, cquinoscs, and 
seasons.'" With the collaboration of his felbw Milesian, llecataei^s, he 
established geography as a science by drawing—appareniiy u[.>on a tablet 
of brass-the first known nmp of the Inhabited world.t 

In its earliest form, said Ana^'^[Ilandc^, the earth was in a Hiild states 
external heat dried some of it into land, and ct-aporaied si>nic of it into 
clouds; while the variations of heat in the atmosphere so fornied caused 
the motions of the winds. Living organisnis arose by gradual stages from 
the original moisture; land aniniiUs were at first fishes, and only with the 
dn’ing of the earth did they acquire their present shape. Man too tvas once 
a fish; he could not at his earliest appearance have been bom as now, for 
he would have been too helpless to secure his food, and would have been 
destroyed.* 

A slighter figure is Anaxiniandc/s pupil Anaximenes, n'hosc 5 isr prin¬ 
ciple n-as air. All other elements are produced from air by rarefaction, 
which gives fire, or by condensation, wluch forms progressively M*ind, 
cloud, water, earth, and stone. As the soul, which is air. Imids us together, 
so tile air, or ptKttnta, of the -world is its pervasive spirit, breath, or God/ 
Here was an idea that would ride out all the storms of Greek philosophy', 
and find a haven in Stoidan and Qirlsdaniry. 


This heyday of Miletus produced not only the earliest philosophy, bur 
the earliest prose, and the first historiography, b Greece.! Poetry seema 
natiiral to a nation's adolescence, when imagination is greater than knowl¬ 
edge, and a strong faith gives persona lit)' to the forces t>f nature in field, 
wood, sea. and sky; it is hard for poetry to avoid animisni. or for animism 
to avoid poett)'. Prose is the voice of knowledge freeing itself from imag¬ 
ination and faith; It is the language of secular, mundane, ''prosaic” affairs; 
it Is the emblem of a nation's maturity, and the epitaph of its youth. Lfp 
to this dmc (600) nearly all Greek litcrarure had taken a poetic form; edu¬ 
cation had transmitted in verse the lore and morals of the race; even early 
pliilosophcts. like Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles, gave their 

_ * The cclipitic (*0 called bccqufc <cl1fis«a of ihc wo juiiJ iiv>od take place in it) is ilit great 

ctrdf imdc by tils apjiamtt annunt path f*f die iw ih/migh ihe hcsi-nts, Simx the ptBiw q( 
this cjjtclt or ^ipdc is also iht plane of the catth's the oMiqi^Ey of the is tfic 

ohliqqc sangit Cubouc between ihe pbm: of dte earth** c^tuiof gnd the plane of ha 
ctrbft iraimif the sun, 

t The E^yptkns hasT innps, htn of Irniitcd districts. 

tTbc wist tEnder -will ^ wwfd after itidi words ^ and 

firn. 
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system:! a poetic dress. Just as science was at first a fonn of philosophy, 
struggling to free itself from the generalt the speculative, the imvciifiable, 
so philosophy was at first a form of poetry, striving to free tcsclf from 
mytholug)*, aniniLsm, and metaphor. 


It was therefore an event when Plierecydcs and AnaEunarider expounded 
their doctrines in pr<i5«, Oriier men of the age, whom die Greeks called hgo~ 
papiof—reason writers, prtwe writers—began to chniniele in the new medium 
the annals of their states; so Cadmus (550) wrote a ciitotitdc of A'lilecus, Eu- 
gaeon wrote of Samos, Xamhus w rote of Lydia. Towards the end of tlie cen¬ 
tury Hecataeus of Miletus advanced both history' and geography in epochal 
works—the Hittorhif or Inquiries, and the Gis periodiir, or Circuit of the Elafth. 
The latter divided the known planet btn mo continents, Europe and Asia, 
and included Egypt in Asia; if (as many doubt) the cidsting fragments are 
genuine, it was espcdaJJy iiiforntariw nboui Egypr, and provided a rich field 
for unacknowledged poaching by Herodoms. The Histories Ixgan svitli a 
skeptical blast; “i M'ritt wliat I consider to be the rrutbj for the tradkionii of 
the Greeks seem to me many and ridiculuus.” Mecataeus accepted Homer as 
histoiy, and swallowed some talcs widi his eyes slmti nev^crthcless he made an 
honest effort 10 dtsthiguish fact from myth, 10 trace real genealogies, and to ar¬ 
rive at a credible history of the Greeks, Greek historiography was old w hen the 
*Tathcr of History” was bom. 

To Hecataeus and the ocher io$o^apht>i wlm appeared in this age in most 
of the cities and colonics of Hellas, jt'ifttwta* meant any inquiry into the facts 
of any matter, and was applied to science and pliilosopliy as w ell as to hisioriog- 
mphy in the modem sense. The term had a skeptical connotation in loma; 
it signified chat the miracle stnries of gods and demigod heroes were to be 
replaced w'ith secular records of events, and rational interpretarions of causes 
and eficcts. In Hecataeus ihc process begins; in Herodotus it advances; in 
Thucs'dides it is complete. 

Tlte poverty of Grceic prose before iTerodociis is bound up with the 
conquest and impovcrlshtnent of Miletus in the very generadon in which 
prose literature began. Internal decay foliowxd the custom of history in 
smooching the path of the conqueror. TItc growth of w'calth and lujnity 
made epicureanism fnshiortahlc, wltdc stoicisin and patriotism seemed anti¬ 
quated and absurd; it became a byword among the Greeks that “once upon 
a lime the ftfilcsbns were brave.”" Compelitum for the goods of die earth 


■ Fmnr iitof of firar, knmriiiie; ft caplimiisin fnr id-isr, ftbm tba lOot id in tidtnai, to 
know; cf. Our -w? md ^ory is 3 sliurowd form of l?urory. 
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became keener as ihc oW fajdi lost its power to mitigate class stii/c 1^ giv“ 
tng scruples to the strong and consolations to the weak. The rich, support' 
ing an oligarchic dicratoishipt became a united party against the poor, 
who wanted a democracy. Hie poor secured control of the govemmenr, 
expelled the rich, collected die remaining children of the rich on thresh¬ 
ing hoora, set oxen upon rhem, and had them trampled to death. The 
rich returned, recaptured power, coated the leaders of the democracy with 
pitch, and then burnt them alive " Dc nobis fabulo Wiien, about 

jdo, Croesus began to subject to Lydian rule the Greek coasr of Asia fxom 
Cnidus to the Hellespont, Alilettis saved Its independence by refusing to 
help her sister states. But in 546 C\tus cont^ucred Lydia, and without 
much difiiculw absorbed the faction-tom cities of Ionia into the Persian 
Empire. The greac age of iMiletus was over. Science and philosophy, in 
die lustory of states, reach their height after decadence has set in; wisdom 
is a harbinger of death. 


2 . l^oiycrates of Simtos 

Acri>ss the bay from Miletus, near the outlets of the Macander, stood the 
modest town of Myns, and the more famous citj’ of Prietic. There, in the 
sixth century, lived Bias; one of the Seven Wise Men, As Hermippus said, 
the Seven Wise Men were seventeen; for difFcrcni Greeks made different 
lists of them, most fr«|ucntly agreeing upon Thaics, Solon, Bias, Pirracus 
of Mytilene, Pcrlandcr of Corinth, Chilon of Sparta, and Qcobotus of Lm- 
dus in RJiodes. Greece respected wisdom as India respected holiness, as 
Renaissance Italy respected artistic genius, as young Amtnca naturally re¬ 
spects economic enterprise. The heroes of Greece were nor saints, or 
artists, or millionaires, but sages; and her most itonored sages were not 
theorists bnr men wdio lind nude their wisdom function actively in the 
world. The sajnngs of these men became proverbial among the Greeks, 
and were in some cases Inscrihed in the temple of ApoUo at Delphi. Peo¬ 
ple liked to quote, for example, the remarks of Bias—that the niosr unfor¬ 
tunate of men is he w'ho has not learned host' to tiear misfoitune; that men 
ought to order their lives as tf they were fated to live both a long and 
a shore tune; and that “wisdom should be cbeiished as a means of traveling 
from youth to old age, for tr is more lasting than any other posscssron.’" 

M'est of Pricne lay Samos, second largest of Ionia's Ulcs. The capiral 
stood on the sootheasrem shore; and a.« one entered the wcU-prcuccted liar- 
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bor. passing the famous red sbifjs of the Samtan fleet, the city rose as if in 
riers OB the hill; first the whan'es and shops, then the homes, then the 
fortres^Pcrupolls ami the great temple of Hera; and behind these a soccer 
Sion of ranges and peaks rising to a height of five thousand feet. It was a 
sight to stir the patriotism of every Samian soul. 

The acnith of Samos came in the third quarter of the sixth ownury, under 
Polycrates, Tltc revenues from the busy port enabled the dictator to end 
a dangerous period of unemploymetii by a program of public works that 
called forth the admiration of Herodotus. The greatest of these under¬ 
takings was a tunnel that carried tlie city's water supply 45 «o feet through 
a mountain; we catch some idea of Greek aUilit)* in mathematics and engi¬ 
neering when we Icam that the two bores, bcgim at opposite en^ m« in 
the center with an error of eighteen feet in direction and nine in height.* 
Samos had been a cultured center long before Polycrates. Here, about 
590, the fabulous Aesop had been the Phr>'giati slave of the Greek ladmon. 
An unconfirmed tradition tells how (admon freed him. how Aesop traveled 
Avidely, met Solon, lived at the court of Croesus. cnibc/yJcd the money 
that Croesus had commissioned him to distribute at Delplii, and met a vio¬ 
lent death at the hands of the outraged Dclphums.“ His fables, largely 
taken from Eastern sources, vi ere well known at Athens in the classic age; 
Socrates, sajT* Pluiarcli, put them into verse.** Though their form was 
Oriental, their philosopiiy was characteristically Greek. Suxet arc the 
beauties of Nature, the earth and sea, the stars, and the orbs of sun and 
moon. But all the rest is fear and pain,"** especially if one cmbeMles. We 
can still meet him in the Vatican, svhere a cup from the Periclcan age rcij- 
icscnis him with half-bald head and Vandyke beard, listening profitably to 

a merry fo-x.** ^ ^ — 

The great Pythagoras was born in Samos, but left it in 529 to live at Cro- 
Tona in Italy, 'Anacreon came from Tecs to sing Polycrates’ charms and 
to tutor hls'soti. The greatest figure at rhe court iras the artist Theodoras, 
fhc Leonardo of Samos, Jack-of-all-tradcs and master of most. The Greeks 
ascribed to him, perhap as a cloture on research, the invcntioii of the level, 
the square, and the lathe j” he was a skilled engraver of gems, a metalworker, 
stooeworker, wo«)dworkcr, sculptor, and architccr. He took pan in de- 
sicrnLng the second icnaple of Artemis at Ephesus, built a vast skm, or 
pavilion, for Sparta’s public assemblies, helped to introduce clay modeling 


* Simibr g uti r u "''" ^ ewby nuke tKith eoiii iM« with an «m« of ooly * Few lachK, m 
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into Greece, and shared with Rhoccus the honor of bringing from Egypt 
or Assyria to Samos the hollow casting of bronze.** Before Theodoms rite 
Greets had made crude bronze stanies by riveting plarcs of tlie metal to a 
“bridge” of wood;" now” they were prepared to prepuce such imstcrpieoes 
in bronze as the Charioteer of Delphi and the Dircus Thrtnoer of Myron. 
Samos was famous also for its pottery; Pliny recommends it to ns by 
telling us that the priests of Cybele would use nocliing but Samian potsherds 
in depriving themselves of their manhood." 

3 , Heraclekm of Ephesus 

Across the Ca^'strlan Gulf from Samos stood lonia*s most famous city— 
Ephesus. Founded about looo by colonists from Athens, it prospered by 
tapping the trade of both the Caystcr and the Maeander. Its population, its 
religion, and its art contained a strong Eastern dement; the Artemis wor- 
.shiped there began and ended as an Oriental goddess of motherhood and 
fertility. Her reno'tvncd tcjuplc had nuny deaths, and almost as many 
resurrcctioils. On the site of an ancient altar twice built and twdee 
stroyed, the fim temple "was crccrcd about 600, and was probably the 
earliest important ediuce bt the Ionic style. The second temple W'as raised 
about 540, partly tlirough the generosity of Croesus; Paconius of Ephesus, 
Tlicudorus of Sdnios, and Demetrius, a priest of the shrine, shared in de¬ 
signing it. It was the largest Greek temple that had yet been built, and 
was ranked without dispute among t!ie Seven AVonders of the ^Vorid.* 

Thu city was known not only for Its temple but for Its poets, its phUoso- 
phere, aud hs expensively gotvned women " Here, as cariy as 690 b.c., lived 
Callmus, die earliest know elegiac poet of Greece. Far greater and uglier 
was E lipponax, who, towards J50, composed poems so coarse in subject, 
obscure in language, pointed in wit, and rehned in metrical style, that all 
Greece began to talk about him, and all Ephesus to hate him. He was short 
and iliin, lame and deformed, and completely disagreeable. Woman, he 
tells us, in one of Ivis surviving fragments, brings two dayr of happiness to 
a man—‘one whoi he marries her, die other w'hcn he buries her.*’" He 
w-as a ruthless satirist, and lampooned evciy notable in Ephestu from tliie 

•The (ithtr ^ were the Hjiuriag Gardens (if BsIa-Ior, the Pharos ar Alexaadm, the 
^ Rhodes, dw ^teidian AOS at 01VTt|iia. dio tomb of at H«lican»S»S, 

and the Pynmids. Ptinv lieacribes the second ttiisplc as +15 feet Jong l>y Uf (act iridc. wkJi 
117 cutwnm luay fcti la bei^r'-severai of dheni adnrncd or disfigured wnh reliefs.* Coni- 
pletcd io 410 &£, ahex more dun s ccntuiy of labor, it was (jesuoyed by fire in 
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lowcsr crnnnKil to the highest priest of the temple. When two sculptors, 
Bupalus and AthetiLs, cxliibited an elegant caricature of him he attacked 
them with such corrosive verse chat some of ic has proved more durable 
than thcii stone, and sharper than the teeth of tmie. “Hold my coat/' says 
a typically poltslicd morsel; “1 shall hit Bupdus in the eye. I am ambidex¬ 
trous, and 1 never miss my aim/'” Tradition said that Hipponax died by 
suicide; but perhaps this was only a universal wish. 

The most tUustrioas son of Ephesus was t leradcims the Obscure. Born 
about 530, he belonged to a noble family, and thought that democracy was 
a mistake, “There are many had but few good," he said (111*), and “one 
man to me is as ten thousand if be be the best" (113). But even aristocrats 
did not please him, nor women, nor scholars, “Abundant learning/’ be 
wrote with genial particularity, “docs not form the mind; if it did it would 
have instructed Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes and Hecataeus" (t6). 
“For the only real w^dom is to know that idea which by itself will govern 
everything on every occasion" (19), So he went off, like a Chinese sage, 
to live in the moimtaims and brood over the one Idea chat would explain 
all things. Disdaining to expound his conclusions in w'ords intelligible to 
common men, and seeking in obscurity of life and speech some safety 
from individuality-destroying parties and mobs, he expressed his ™ws in 
pithy and enigmatical apophthefts On Njrr/re, which he deposited in the 
temple of Artemis for the mysdh&ition of posterity, 

Heracleitus has lieen represented In modern literature as building his 
philosophy around the notion of change; but the extant fragments hardly 
support this interpretation. Like most philosophers he longed to find the 
One behind the Many, some mind-steadying unity' and order amid the 
chaotic flux and multiplicity of die world. “All things are one." he said, 
as passionately as Patmenides f 1); the problem of philosophy ^s'as, what is 
this one; Heracleitus ansti'cred, Fire. Perhaps he was influenced by the 
Persian worship of fire; probably, as we may judge from his identification 
of Fire with Soul and God, he used the term symbolically as well as Urcr- 
ally, to mean energy as well as fire; tiic fragments permit no certainty. 
“This world,., was made neither by a god nor by man, but it ever ivas, 
and is, and shall be, ever-living Fire, in measures being kindled and in 
measures going out” (ao). Everymbing is a form of Fire, either in Fire's 
“downw ard path” ihrougii progressive condensation into moisture, water, 

*The pBrtotliedeal nmnbers refer to the fngmaiis of HcHeleiriM as omnbered by 
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aad earth; or io Its "upward path" from earth to water to moisture to 
Fire.*' 


Though he finds a consuiing constancy in the Eternal Fire, rTcracIcims 
is troubled by its endless transfontiations; and the second nucleus of his 
thought is the ctctnity and ubi<^uity of change. He linds natliing static 
in the universe, the mind, or the st>ul. Nothing is, everytiung becomes; no 
conditiofi peisists unaltered, even for the smallest inoment; eveiyrliing is 
ceaang to be what it was, and is becoming w'hat it will be. Here is a new 
emphasis in philosophy: Hcracleitus does not merely asic, like Tliales, w'hat 
things are, but, like .Anaximander, Lucretius, and Spencer, how they be¬ 
came what they are; and he sugg^ts;, like Arisrotlc, that a study of the sec¬ 
ond (|uestion is the best approach to the first. l‘he extant apophthegms do 
not contain the famous fonnub, panta rei, aadtrn wene/—"all things flow, 
nothing abides"; but anriquitj^ is unanimous in attributing it to Meradeitus" 
•‘You cannot step twice into the same river, for other waters arc ever Sow¬ 
ing on to you” (41); “we are and we arc not" (81); here, as in Hegel, the 
universe is a vast Becoming. Multiplicity, variety, change are as real as 
unity, identity, being; the Many are as real as the One," llie Many are the 
One; every change is a passage of ehiitgs towards or from the condidon of 
Fire, The One b the Many; in the very heart of Fire flickers restless change. 

Hence Heracleitus passes to the third element in his philosophy—the 
unity of opposites, the interdependence of caiujaries, the harmony of 
strife, "God is day and night, w'inter and summer, war and peace, surfdi 
and hunger" fjd), "Good and bad arc the same; goodness and badness 
are one” (57-S); "life and death are the same; so are waking and sleeping, 
youth and age" (78). All these contraries are stages in a fluctuating move¬ 
ment, moments of the ever-changing Fire; each member in an opposing 
pair is necessary to the meaning and existence of the other; reality is the 
tension and interplay, the aUernaiion and exchange, the unity and har- 


* P^ibly Huracleicus ui mmd. a itcljulsr 3 i}7kicI]c»s: the wiyrid bcghis » iirt (or ht^ 
or energy)^ h hn:(iTii«ga$ of aiotmire, which k prtcipft^tcd its chemical rtsidEic^ 

ifrer cvapccndfiriT fonns theof iltc tarth** Warerand urdi (liquid *iul kpIuI^ htc two 
Stsgis ot one nrocess, two fonni of one realJcv' Csji. ""AH things an: «xc|i;tngeiJ for Ftic, itid 
Fire for dl thifigs" (is3. All change is a "pathway dtiwn nr tij?,** t from one lo 

nfinrhcr form-now iHorc^ now l«s+ condenred—of energy or Fire. 'This psih upwurdb amt 
downM'ards k one and the ssmo" r^refacHon and condensadon are inorctncnct in ki 
cccrnal oscilljiiftn of change; ah arc fonri^il the dawiiwifd and cmidcnimg or on 

the upward and rarcf>’Ta§r pathway of fcalin* frcnti Fsre and bact to Fac; ill fornra arc modes 
J Cine i,im3i:fjYing In Spinoza'a langiup. Fire or a ihc ctemd und onmi- 

pment nr hr^ principle; coodcisanon and rarefaccion (the dtrwnmrd and up- 

watd patlg) are ics artnbuteSi itiiTMHJcs af spccSUd femm are the visible things of wnffd- 
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mony, of opposites, **They understand not hou' that which is at variance 
with itself agrees with itself, Thete sits acttincment of opposite rcnsionst 
like chat of the bow and the harp" (45), As the tension of the string, 
loosened or drawn taut, creates the hamtonv' of vibrations called music 
or a note, so the alternation and strife of opposites creates the essence 
and meaning and haimany of life and clinnge. ^ the struggle of organism 
with organism, of man with man, of man noth woman, of genemdon witii 
generation, of class with class, of nation with nation, of idea with idea, of 
creed with creed, the warring opposites are the warp and woof on the 
loom of life, worlcing at cross-purposes to produce the unseen unity and 
hidden concord of the whole, ‘Trom things that differ comes the fairest 
atrunement” (46); any lover wHll understand. 

All three of these principles—fire, cliange, and the tension unity of con- 
rraries-^rer into Heradeitus’ conception of soul and God. He smiles at 
men who “sedt in vain to purify themselves from blood-guiltiness by de¬ 
filing themselves with blood" (130), or who “offer prayers to these statues 
here—as if one should to converse with houses; such men hiiow noth¬ 
ing of the real nature of gods" (lid). Nor will he admit personal ini- 
mortalityt man too, like everv'thing else, is a changeful and fitful flame, 
“kindled and put out litc a light in the night" (77)- Even so, man is Fire; 
the sonl or vital principle is part of the ctemaJ cnci^ in all things; and 
as such it never dies, Death and birth are arbitrary points taken in the 
current of things by the human anaiyring mind; but from the impartial 
standpoint of the universe dicy are merely phases in the endless change of 
forms. At every instant some part of us dies while the whole lives; at every 
second one of us dies while Life lives. Death is a beginning as wtII as an 
ending; birth is an ending as well as a beginning. Our words, our thoughts; 
even our morals, are prejudices, and represent our interests as parrs or 
groups; philosophy must see things in the light of the whole, “To God all 
things arc beautiful and good and right; men deem some tilings wTong 
and some right" (6t). 

As the soul is a passing tongue of the endlessly changing flame of life, 
so God is the ever)a.sring Fire, the indestructible energy of rhe world. He 
is the unity binding all opposites, the harmony of all tensions, the sum and 
meaning of all strife, lliis Divine Fire, like life (for the two are every¬ 
where and one), is always altering its form, always passing upward or 
downward on the ladder of change, alwxiys consuming and remaking 
tilings; indeed, some distant day, “Fire will judge and convict all things" 
(id), destroy them, and make way for new forms, in a Last judgmeaw 
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or cosmic catastrophe. Nevertheless, tlte opentcioru: of the Untlying Fire 
are nor without sense and orders if we could understand the world as a 
whole we should see in it a vast impersonal wisdom, a Logos or Reason or 
Word (65); and we should rry to mold our lives into accord tviih this 
way of Nature, this law of the anivcise, this wisdom or orderly energy 
which Ls God (91). “It is wise to hearken not to me, but to tlic Word’* 
(1 )t to seek and follow the infinite reason of the whole. 

When Heiaclehus applies to ethics these four basic concepts of his 
thought—energy, change, the unity of opposites, and the reason of the 
whole—he illuminates all life and conduct. Energy harnessed to reason, 
wedded to order, is the greatesr good. Change Ls not an evil but a boon; 
“in change one finds rest; it is weariness to be always toiling at the same 
things and always beginning afresh” (72-3)- Tiic mutmil necessity of con- 
rturies makes imelligiblt and therefore forgivable the strife and suffering 
of life. “For men to get all they wish is nor the better thing; It is disease 
that makes health pleasant; evil, good; hunger, surfeit; toil, rest" {104). 
lie rebukes those who desire an end of strife in the world (43); without 
this tension of opposites there would be no “attuocnient,” no weaving of 
the living u'cb, no development. Liarmony is not an ending of conflict, it 
is a tensioii in which neither clement definitely wins, but both funedou in¬ 
dispensably (like the radicalism of youth and the consen^atism of old age), 
The struggle for existence is iiccessar)" in order that the better may be 
separated frotn the worse, and may generate the highest. “Strife Is the 
father of all and the king of all; some he has marked out to be gods, and 
some to be men; some he has made slaves, and some free" (44). In the 
end, “strife is jnstice” (62); die competition of individuals, groups, species, 
insticudons, and empires constitutes nature's supreme court, from whose 
verdict there is no appeal. 

AH in all, the philosophy of Hcraclcicus, concentrated for us now in 130 
fragments, is among the major products of tlic Greek mind. The theory 
of the Divine Fire passed down into Stoicism; the notion of a final con- 
Aagration w'as transmitted thrtmgh Stoicism to Quistianin-; the Logos, or 
reason in nature, became in Philo and Cltristian theology the DivHne Word, 
the personified wisdom with w'hich or through whom God creates and 
governs all things; in some measure it prepared for the early modem view 
of natural law, Vinuc as obedience to nature became a catchword of 
Stoicism; the unity of opposites revived vigorously in Hegel; the idea of 
change came back into its oum with Bergson. Tlie conception of strife 
and struggle as determining all things reappears in Darwin, Spencer* and 
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Wici2sch&^who curies on, sftcr rw'cnty-fonr centuries, the war of Hera- 
clcicus against democracy. 

We know almost nothing of I'lciaclcicus* lifej and of his death we have 
only an unsupported stor)' in Diogenes Laertius, which may illuscrace the 
prosaic ends to which our poetrj'' may return; 

And at lost becoming a complete misanthrope, ]ic used to spend 
bis dme walking about the mountaius, feeding on grosses and plants^ 
and in coiisctjuencc of iliese habits he was attacked by the dropev^ 
and so he returned tu the city, and asked die physicians, in a riddle, 
'whether dicy uere aiilc to produce a drought after wet weather. 

And as tJiey did not understand liirn, he shut hirnseif up In a stable 
for oxen, and covered hhnsclf with cow dung, hoping to cause the 
w« to evaporate from him by the warmth that this produced And 
as he did himsdf no good in this way, he died, ha ying lived seventy 
ycars.“ 


4. Anacreon of Teas 

Colophon, a few miles nonh of Ephesus, derived its name, presumably, 
from the bill on whose slope it rose.* Xenophanes the anticietical, bom 
among them about 576, described the Colophonians as “richly clothed In 
purple garmenrs, proud of their luvuriously dressed hair wet with costly 
and sweet-^cUing oils”; vanity has a long history'.** Here, and perhaps at 
Smyrna, the poet •Mimnermus f6to) for a people already Infected 
with the languid pessimism of the East, his melancholy odes of ficetiii>»^ 
youth and love. He lost Iits hcarc to Nanno, the girl who acaimpaoied his 
songs U'ith the plaintive obbligato of the flute; and when she rejccred his 
love (perhaps on the ground that a poet manried is a poet dead), he im¬ 
mortalized her vith a sheaf of delicate elegiac verse, 

Wc blossom like the leaves that come fn Spring, 

What time tlic sun begins to flame and glow. 

And in the brief span of youth's gladdening 
Nor good nor evil, from the gods wc (mow; 

But alwap at the goal dark spirits stand 

Holding, one grievous Age, one Dcatii, w’ithia her hand,* 

* Gfc. hUli ef, Luin tvUit, Eng. iiff. Bei^tine the emlry «(the coy wa$ 

for git'iRg the "nntshuig toach** to ■ defeated rotce, the -word kttlo^tut became in Gteelc a 
KKihe. and passed citn oor longoage w a paUnlier's sj'inbul, origic^y 
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A more famous poet lived a cciim3:}i‘ Utcr in the neiU'''by town of Teos. 
Anacreon wandered much, but in Teos he \v'as bom (563) and died (478)- 
Many a court sought him, for among his contemporaries only Simonides 
rivaled him in fame. ^Ve find liim )r»iniog a band of emigranTS to Thracian 
Abdera, serving as soidicr for a campaign or ttvo, abandoning his shield in 
the jioccic fashion of the time, and thereafter content to brandish a pen; 
spending some ycais at the court of Polycrates in Samos; brought thence 
in oflici^ state, on. a fifty-oared galley, to grace the jialace of Hipparchus 
in Athens; and at last, after the Persian War, remming to Teos to ease 
his declining years with song and drink. He paid for his excesses by living 
to 3 great age, and tiled at eighty'five, we are told, of a grape pit sticking 
in his diroat.* 

Alexandria kneiv five books of Anacreon, but only disordered cauplexs 
remain. His subjects were wine, W'omen, and boys;, bis manner was one 
of polished banter in tripping lambics. No topic seoned iinpore in his 
impeccable diction, or gress in his delicate verse. Instead of the vulgar 
virulence of Hipponax. or the trembling intensity of Sappho, Anacreon 
offered the urbane chatter of a court poet who would play Horace to any 
Augustus that pleased his fancy and paid for his 'tvine. Athenaeus thinks 
that his tipsy songs and changeful loves were a pose;** perhaps Anacreon 
hid his fidelities that he might be interesting to women, and concealed his 
sobriety to augment his fame. .A choice legend tells hoiv. in his cups, he 
stumbled against a duld and abused it with harsh words, and how, in his 
age, he fell in love with this lad and did penance with doting praise.' His 
&OS was ambidextrous, and reached impartially for either sex; bur in his 
later years he gallantly gave the preference to women. ‘To, now,” says 
a pretty fragment, “golden-haired Love strikes me with his purple ball, and 
calls me forth to play ivith a motley-slippered maid. But she bails from 
lofty Lesbos, and so finds fanlt with my white hair, and goes a-seardilng 
for other prey.’" A wit of a later age u'rote for Annerton’s grave a reveal¬ 
ing epitaph; 

AU-enchantlng nurse of the wine, O Vine, grow lush and long 
above the tomb of Anacreon. So shall the tippling friend of neat 
H<|u(ir. who thrummed in night-long revel the lute of a lover of lads, 
yet sport above his buried head the glorious duster of some teem¬ 
ing bough, and be wet evermore with the dew whose delicious scent 
was the breath of his mild old mouth.' 
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5 * ChiGs^Smyrnaf Fhocaea 

From Te»s the itLiinJand staggers westward in vacillating bays and promon- 
tones untile across ten miles of sea^ titc traveler reaches Chios. HtrCf amid 
groves of figs md olives^ and Anacreontic vines, Homer may have spent his 
youth. Wine making was a major industt}' in Qiiost and used many slavesj 
in 4JI the bland had 30,000 freemen^ 100^000 slaves.*^ Chios became a clearing- 
hotise for slaves; slave dealers bought the families of insolvcnc debtors from 
tlicir creditors, and ptirdiased boy^ to make eunuchs of diem for the palaces 
of Lydia and Persia." In the sixth century’ Drimachus led his fcUow slaves in 
revolt, defeated all armies sent agairnit liin], established himself in a mountain 
fasmess, levied toll upon the richer citizens by discriniinatmg robbtjp^^, oiTered 
them ''protection^ for a consideration after our own fasbioii, terrified them 
into dealing more justly with their slaves, gave liis voluntarily severed head 10 
his friends so that they might claim the reward that had been promised for it. 
and was worshiped for centuries aftciw^ard as the patron (Jetty of slaves:" here 
is an excellent epic for some Spartacus of the pen. Art and iitemmte flourished 
amid the wealth and l>ondagc of Chios; here the Hfimcridae, t guild and succe^ 
sTon of bards, had their scat; tiere Ton the dramatist and Tlieopompus the his¬ 
torian would be boms here Glaucus (tradition said) discovered, about 560. the 
Ccchnit}uc of wdding irons here Archermus and his sons, Bupalus and Athenis^ 
made the finest staniary in slxih-century Greece. 

Returning to the mainland, the traveler passes by the sites of Erythrae and 
Qazomenac—birthplace of Pericles" teacher and friend, Anasagoras. rojxhcr 
cast, on a Mtll-sheltcred inler, is Smyrna. Settled by Aenliati!i as far back as 
1015* it was changed by immigratjon and conqnest into an Ionian dty. Already 
famom in the dnys of Achillea sacked by Alyaixcs of Lydia about 600 D.e, 
destroyed again and again* and recently by^ the Greeks in a.d. 1924, Smvma, 
rivaling Damascus in age, hns known all the vicissitudes of historj Tlilc re* 
mains of the ancient town suggest its rich and varied life- a gjTnnasium, an 
acropolh, a stadium, and a theater have been dug out of the earth. The avenues 
were bmad and well paved; temples and p^tlaces adqmcd iliciUi die main 
street* called Golden, was famous throughout Greece, 

The nnrrhcmniosc of lonm'^s cities was Phocaea* still fLinctioning as Fokta. 
The river Hemms connected it almost with Sardis itself, and gave it a luctatjvt 
advantage in the commerce of the Greeks with Lydia. Pliocacan merchants 
unde nook distant voyages in the search for markets ; jt was they who brought 
Greek ciiliure to Corrica, and founded Marseilles 


* TodaVi under the name oF Esuir (fhh And 5^;^ni4 arc pmhiilily etHmeercd mdi the 
ancient trade in in>TTh}, it is the second dty of Turkey in p^uhLaan, and die laig^ in 
Asia Mlmaff . 
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Such were the Twelve Gdei; uf seen su[>cdicia 1 ly as if In an hour^s 
flight through space and time. Though tliey were too competitive and 
jealous to form a union for mutoal defense, their citizens acknowledged 
some solidarity of background and interest, and met periodically on the 
promontorj' of Mycale near Priene, tn the great festival of the Panionium. 
Thales begged them to form a synipoliry in which every adult male would 
be a citizen both of his ciry and of a Panionian union; but commercial 
rivalries were too strong, and led rather to intemedne wars than to politi¬ 
cal unity. Hence, when the Persian attack came (54^-5), the alliance im¬ 
provised for defense proved rooticssly weak, and the Ionian dries came 
under the power of the Great King. Nevertheless this spirit of independ¬ 
ence and rivalry gave to ilic Ionian commumties riic stimulus of conijicri- 
tion and the zest of liberty, It was under these cujiditinns that Ionia devd- 
oped science, philosophy, history, and the Ionic capital, while at the same 
time it produced so many pjcts that the sixth centuiy' in Mellas seems 
almost as fertile as the hfth. ^Vhen Ionia fell her cities bequeathed their 
culture to the Athens that had fought to save them, and transmitted to k 
the IjitellcctuaJ leadership of Greece. 


V. SAPPHO OF LESBOS 

Above the Ionian Dodecapolis lay tire twelve cities of mauiiancl Aeolis, 
settled by Aeolians and Achaeans from northern Greece soon after the fall 
of Troy had opened Asia iMinor to Greek immigration. Most of these 
cities were small, and played a modest role m histtirv'; but the Actdian isle 
of Lesbos rivaled the Ionian centers in wealth, refinement, and literary 
genius. Its volcanic soil made the Island a very garden of ordiards 
and vines. Of its five dries Myritcnc was the grearesr, almost as rich, 
through its cornmcrcc, as .Miletus, Samos, and Ephesus. Towards the end 
of the seventh ccomry a cailltion of the mercantile classes with die poorer 
citizens overtlirew the landed aristocracy, and made the brave, rough Pk- 
racus dictator for ten years, wirh pow'ers like diosc of his friend and fellow 
Wise Man, Solon, Tlie aristocracy conspired to recapture power, but 
Pittaais foiled them and exiled their Icadets, inchiding Alcaeus and Sappho, 
first from Myiilcne and then from Lesbos itself. 

.Alcaeus was a roistering firebrand ulio mingled politics svith poetry 
and made every other lyric raise the tocsin of rcs'olt. Of aristocratic birth, 
he attacked Pitcacus with a lusty scurrility that merited the crown of ban¬ 
ishment. He molded his ov/n poetic forms, to which posterity gave the 
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Q^e “alcaics"; and every stanza, \t’c arc told, had melody and charm. For 
a wliile he sang of U'ar, and described hts home as hung with martial tro¬ 
phies and accouteraiciitsf however, when liis own chance for heroism 
came he threw av'ay his shield, fled like ArchiltKrhus, and complimented 
himself Ivrically on itu; valor of his discictioti. Occasionally he sang of 
love, but dcatesi to his pen was the sv:ine for 'U'hJch Lesbos W'as as famous 
as for its poetry'. Nutt dmt tmthifttbent he advises uS: ttunc liiNmtus, let 
us drink deeply; in summer to cool our thirst, in autumn to put a bright 
color upon death, in winter to warm our blood, in spring to celebrate 
mture's tesuiTection. 

The min of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 
A storm is driven. 

And on the running wattr-broaks tlie cold 
Lap icy hold. 

Then upl beat down the winter, make the tire 
Blaze higher and higher; 

Mix wnoe as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly; 

Tlien drink, with comfortable wool aruund 
Your temples bound. 

Wc ntust not yield our hearts to woe, or wear 
With wasting carC; 

For grief will profit us no whit, tiiy friend. 

Nor nothing mend; 

But this is our best medidne, with tirinc frauglic 
To cast out thought.” 

It was his misfoiTune—though he bore it with lighthearted unconscious- 
ness-to have among his contemporaries the most fatuous of Greek w'omcn. 
Even in her lifetime all Greece honored Sappho. “One evening over the 
wine,^* says Stobacus, “Execesddes, the nephew of Solon, sang a song of 
Sappho’s w'hich his uncle liked so much that he tw Jc the boy teach it to 
him; and when ont of the company asked, 'What for?’ he answered, T 
want toIcam tt and die!' Socrates, perlujps hoping for similar lenience, 
called her ‘mic Beautiful,” and Plato wrote about her an ecstatic epigram! 

Some say there arc Nine MuseS. Mow careless they arc! 

Behold, Sappho of Lesbos is the Tench!* 

“Sappho was a marvelous tvonum,” said Strabo; “for in all the rime of which 
we live record I do not know of any woman who could rival her even 
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m a slight degree in the nutter of poct^^^”" As the indents meant Homer 
when they ssJd *‘the Poet,’* so all the Greek world knew whom men 
signilicd when they spoke ol “the Poetess." 

Psappha, AS slic called herself in her soft Acotic dialect, was born ai 
Eresus, on I^bos, about 6u} but her fondly moved to Mytilene when 
site was still a child. In 59^ she was among the conspiring ariscocrais whom 
E^ttacus banislied to the town of Pyrrha; already at nineteen she was play* 
tng a part in public life through politics or poetry. She was not known 
for bcautv’! her fisnre was small and frail, her hair and eyes and skin were 
darker th^ the Greeks desired;" but she had the charm of daintinc.ss, deli¬ 
cacy, rehnement, and a brilliant mind that vras not too sophtSTicated to 
conceal her tenderness. “My licarr,** she says, "is like thar of a child.’"' We 
know from her verses that'she was of a passionate nature, one w'hnse words, 
Sat'S PI march, “were ndnglcd 'with flames*’’ a certain sensuous quality gave 
body to the enthusiasms of her mind, Atthis, her favorite pupil, spoke of her 
as dressed in saJfron and purple, and garlanded w'ith flowers. She must 
Jtave been attractive in her minuscule way. for Alcaeus, exiled with her 
to Pyrrha, soon sent her an invitation to romance. 'Violet-crowned, pure, 
sweet-smiling Sappho, I want to say something to you, but shame prevents 
me.’’ Her answer w'as less ambiguous than his proposal; “If thy wishes 
were fair and noidc, and thy tongue deseed not to utter what is base, 
shame would not cloud thine eyes, hut thou wouldst speak thy pist de¬ 
sires.’** The poet sang her praises in odes and serenades, but w'c hear of 
no furtlicr intimacy Ijctwecn them. 

Perhaps they were separated by Sappho’s second csitc. Pittacus, fear¬ 
ing her maturing pen, banished her now to Sicily, probably in the yeair 
591, when one would have thought her still a hatmlcss girl. About this time 
she married a rich merchant of Andros; some years later she writes: “I have 
a little daugliier, like a goldcu flower, my darling Qcis, for wdiom 1 would 
not take all Lydia, nor lovely Lesbos,”" She could afford to reject rhe 
wealth of Lydia, having inherited that of her husband on bis early death. 
After five years of exile she returned to l.esbos, and became a leader of the 
island’s society and intellect. We catch the glamour of luxury in one of her 
suniving fra^ems: “But I, be it known, love soft living, and for me 
briglttncss and beauty belong to the desire of the sun.’*" She became deeply 
attached to her young brother Charaxus, and was vexed to her Anger tips 
when, on one of his mercantile journeys to Egypt, he fell in love with the 
courtesan Doricha, and, ignoring his ristcr’s entreaties, married her." 

Meanwhile Sappho too had felt the Are, Eager for an active life, die 
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had opened a school for yimng women, to whom she taught poetry, music, 
and dancing; it was the fitst **fiaishiiig school” in history. She called bet 
students not pupils but hctakal—companions; the word bad not yet ac¬ 
quired a promiscuous connotation, Husbandleai, Sappho fell in love witb 
one after another of these girk. “Love," says one fragment, “has shaken 
niF mind as a down-rushing wind that falls upon the oak-trees/’" “I loved 
you. Atrhis, long ago,” says another fragment, “when my own girlhood was 
still all dowers, and you seemed to me an awktvard little child.” But then 
Atthis accepted the attentions of a youth from Myttlene, and Sappho ex¬ 
pressed her jealousy with unmeasured passion in a poem preserved by 
Longinus ami translated lialtingly into "‘sappliic” meter by John Addh^- 
ton Symonds: 

Peer of gods he scemeth to me, the blissful 
Man who sks and gaw.'s at thee before him, 

Oose beside thee :dts, and in silence hears thee 
Siivcrly speaking, 

X.aughing love’s low laughter. Oh, this, this only 
Stirs tlie troubled heart in my breast to treniblel 
For sliould I but see thee a little moinoit. 

Straight kmy voice huslied; 

Yea, my tongue b, broken, and through and through me;, 

’Ncatli the desh, impalpable dre me tingling. 

Nothing see mine ej’es, and a voice of roaring 
Waves in my car sounds; 

Sweat mns down in Hvers, a tremor seizes 
Ad my limbs, and paler than grass in aucumn, 

Oauglit bv pains of menacing death, I fatter. 

Lost in tlie lovc-tnmcc."" 


Atthis’ parents removed her from the school; and a letter ascribed to 
Sappho gives what may be her account of the parting. 

She (Atthis?) w'ept fill] sore to leave me behind, and said: “Alas, 
how sad our lot! Sappho, 1 swear ’ds against my will 1 leave you,*' 

And I answered her; “Go your way rejoicing, bur remember me, 
for you know how I doted upn you. And if you remember not, 
oil, then I will remiud you of what you forget, how dear and beau¬ 
tiful "was the life wc led together. For with many a garland of violets 

* Swiidiitfn^ hits given m ^ better emnple <if ihc meter, amt described Sappho's tore, in a 

pnifimqdlv bcaudfid poem called “Sapphim" (“All the ui^u oitie tmt opou luy evdi^'*), in 
PMMtr imi Sidfadr. 
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and sweet roses niinglcd you bave decked yoar l^oMdrig locks by mv 
side, and with nmny a woven necklet, made of a hundred blcHtsoms, 
your daint}’ t:hroat', and widi unguent in ptcniy^ both precious and 
royal, have you anointed your fair young skin in my bosom > And 
no hill was there, nor holy place, nor watcr-bronk, whither we did 
not go; nor ever did die teeming noises of the early spring 5 Ji any 
wood with the mctllcy-song of the n^UtingaJes but you wandered 
thitJier with me,"“ 

After which, in the same manuscript, comes the hitter cry, “I shall never 
see Atthis again, .md ukIccJ 1 might as well be dead.'’ '1‘his surely is the 
authentic voice of iove, rising to a height of sincerity and beauty beyond 
good and evd. 

The later scholars of antiqtnry debated ’ti'hctlier these poems were cs- 
pressions of "Lesbian love,” or merely exercises of pocric fancy and im¬ 
personation. It is enough for us that they arc poetry of the first order, 
rensc witlt feeling, vivid witJx imagejy', and perfect b speech and form. 
A fragment speaks of "the footfalJ of the fiowering spring”; another of 
“Love the limb-loosener, the bincr-sweet torra<mt”; another cotnpires the 
unattainable love to "the sweet apple that reddens on the end of the bough, 
the very end of the bough, which the gatherers missed, nay missed not, 
but could pot reach so far.”* Sappho wrote of other topics than Jove, 
and used, even for our extant retoabs, half a hundred meters; and she her¬ 
self set her pt>CTns to music for the harp. Her verse was collected into nine 
books, of some twelve thousand lines; six hundred lines survive, seldom 
continuous. In tlic year 1075 of our era the poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus 
was publicly burrscJ by ecclesiastical authorities in Constantbople and 
Rome." Then, in r%'7, Grenfell and Hunt discovered, at O.’iyrfiyncluas m 
the Favum, coffins of papicr-miciic, in whose makmg ecttaiit scrsifis of old 
books had been used; and on these scraps were some poems of Sappho." 

Male posterity avenged icsclf upon her by h.andbg down nr invcnnng 
the tale of how she died of ucTcc|iiited love for a man. A passage in Suidas"* 
tells how “tire counesan Sappho’-usually identified with the poettss- 
leaped to death from a cUif on the island of Lcncas because Phaon the 
sailor would not return her love, iVlcuatider, iitrabo, ant! others refer to 
tlie story-, and Odd recounts It m loving detail;* but it has many earmarks 
of legend, and must be left hovering nebulously between ficritm and fact. 
In her Jatcr years, tradition said, Sappho had relearned the love of men. 
Among the Eg>-priap morsels Is her touching reply to a proposal of mar- 
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riage: "If my birasts were still capable of giring suck, and my wonib 
^’erc able to bear cliildren, tlien to another marmge-bed not with treJubling 
feet wonld I ctmic. But now on my skin age has brought many lines, and 
Love hastens not to me mth his gift of pain”—and she advises her suitor 
to seek a younger wife." In truth we do not know w'ben she died, or how; 
we know only that she left behind her a vivid memory of passion, poetry, 
and grace; and that she shone even above Alcaeus as the most melodious 
singer of her time. Gently, in a final fragment, she reproves those who 
would not admit that her song was finished: 


Vnu dishonor the good gifts of the Muses, my chitdnen, when 
ynu say, "We will cro^vn you, dear Sappho, best plaj'cr of the dear, 
sweet lyre." Know yon not that my skin is all wrinkled widi age, 
and my hair is turned from black to wlihe? . . , Surely as starry 
Night follows rosG-amied DavrH and brings darkness to the ends of 
the earth, so Death tracketh everyrhing living, and catchedi it in the 
end.” 


M. THE XORTTTF-RN EMPIRE 


Nonh of Lesbos is little Tenfidos, tvhosc women were accounred by some 
ancient travelers to be the most beauriFul in Greece." Hicn one follows the 
adventurous Meltcnes into die northern Spondcs: to Imbros, and Lemnos, and 
Samothrace, The iMilesians, seeking to control ilte l'rel]csp<mr, founded, about 
5^0, the still-living town of Aliydos oti its south sliore;* here Lcnnder and 
Byron sw'am the straits, and Xerses' army crossed to Lurtipe on & bridge of 
boats. Farther eastward the Phocacans secdol Lampsacus, birdiplacc of EpI- 
cuius. Within the Propontis by two groups of islands; tJie Proconnesus, rich 
in the marble that gave the Proponds its current name, the Sea of AlamKiia; 
and the Arcionncsus, on whose southernmost tip the Milesians csrablLshed la 
757 the great port of Cyaicus. jUang the coast rose one Greek cicj- after an¬ 
other: Paminnus, Da-scs'iiiini, Apamcia, Cius, Astacus, Gialccdoii. Up dtrouirb 
the Bosporus the Greeks advanced, hungry for metals, grain, and trade, found¬ 
ing Chrysopolis (now Scutari) and Nicopoli 3 ^"city of victaiy," Then they 
made rbeir w-ay along the southern shore of the Black Sea, depositing towns 
at Hcracicia, Ponrica, Tieum, and Sinope-^a city splendidly adorned, sa}'s 
Strabo,** with gv'mnasium, agora, and shady colonnades; Diogenes the Cynic 
was not above being bom liere. Then Amisus, Ocnoe, TripoKj, and Trapezus 
(Trebizoad, TrabzonJ—where Xenophon’s Ten Thousand shouted wiiJt joy 
at the sight of the longed-for sea. The opening up of this trgion to Greek 

* Neatly all the etdea tnetuiooed in this dutptcr are ffill ta cxineoce, thoogh under dtaed 
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coIunizAtion, perhitp by Jbsoii, later by the laniam, gave die iimther cities the 
same outlet for surplus population and trade, the latnc resources in food, silver, 
and gold, that the discovery of America gave to Europe at the beginning of 
modem titnes.* 

Following tile eastern shotes of the Eirttne nordiward into Medea’s Cokhis, 
die Greeks founded Pbasis and Uioscoriaii, otul ITictnJosia and Pancicapaeum 
in the Crimea. Near the m<mibs of the Bug aiul the Dnieper they established 
the city of Olbia (Nfkobcv); at the niuuth of the Dniester, the town of Tyrasj 
and on the Danube, Troesmis. TTien, moving southward along the wb« ^ote 
of the Black Sea, they built the cities of Istrns (Constanta, Kustenje), 1 omi 
(where Ovid died), 6 d«siu (Vama). and Apolionia (Burgas), The bistori- 
callv sensitive travtlcr stands appalled at the antj(|uit}* of these living towns; hoc 
today’s residents, engrossed in the tasks of their own generation, arc undis¬ 
turbed by tlie depth of the centuries that lie alcnt beneath them. 

Tlwu again at the Bosporus die Megarians, about 66 a, built Byzantium*- 
yesterday Constantinople, now- Istanbul, Even before Pericles this strategic 
pon was bescomine wliat Napoleon would call it at the Peace of Tilsic—the key 
to Europe; in the tliird century ilc. Polybius described its maritime position as 
“mote favorable to security and prosperity than that of any other city in the 
w^orld known to us.'** B>Tantuini grenv rich by exacting toll's from passing ves¬ 
sels, and exporting to the'Cteek world the grain of southern Russia ('‘Scythia”) 
and the Balkans, and die fish that were netted uiih shameful case as they 
crowded through the namw straits. It was its curving form, and the wealth 
derived from ih» fishing industiy', that gave the city its later name, the “Golden 
i lorn." Under Pericles Athens dominated Byzantine polities, JevkJ tolk there 
to fill her treosurv* mtime of emergency, and ttgukted die cipon of grain from 
the Black Sea as a contraband of svar,“ 

Along the northern or Thracian shore of the iVopontis the Greeks built towns 
at Selvmbria. Perintfius (Eregli), Bisanthc, Callijiolu (GalUplt), and Sestus. 
Later Wtdements w ere established on the southwestern coast of Thrace at Aph- 
rodisias, Aeiius, and Abdera-where T,euctppus anti Democritus would pro¬ 
pound the philosophy of atomistic materialism. Off the coast of Thrace Jay 
the of Thasos, “bare and u£;lv as a donkey's back in the sea." Archilochus 
described k,“ bur so rich in gold'inincs that their proceeds paid alt the expenses 
of the government. On or near the eastern coast of M.iccdonk Greek gold- 
seekers, chieflv Athenians, founded Neapolis and Amphipotis-^w'hosc capture 
by Philip would lead to the war in which Athens was to lose her Jibcrts, Other 
Greeks, mostly from Chakis and Eretria, conquered and named the tliree-fin- 
gcred ptnitisuk of Chalcidice, and b y 700 csrablished tiuiry towns there, 

* The nmie was probahly lakm ffoin SyMi, a neiivc long. 
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^<cral of them destined to play fl ro!e in Greek history: Stagcinis {bmhplacc 
of Aristotle)* Sckmc, Mende, Poridata, Acanthus, Qetmae, Tofonc, and Olyn- 
thiis-captured by Philip in 548 and known to vs now through the oratory 
of Demosthenes.* Recent excavations at Olynthus hare unearthed a town of 
considerable extent, wdth mflnv Iwuscs of two stories and some of twenty-five 
rooms. In the thne of Philip Ol^mthus appears to have had 60^ mhabnants; 
we may judge from this figure for a minor city the abounding fcnility and 
eneigeiic expansion of the prc-Periclcan Greeks. 

Rnallv, between Chalcidicc and Euboea, Itinian migiwts peopledthc 
boein Isles-Gcrontb, Polyaegos, Icos, Peparethos, &5mdi|c, Scyros, Tlie orbit 
of empire in cast and north had come full mm, the circuit was complete5 Giwk 
enterprise had transformed the islands of rhe Aegean and the coasts of Asia 
Minor, the Hellespont, the Black Sea, Macedonia, and Thrace into a busy net- 
work of Hellenizcd cities, throbbing widi agriculture, tndustry, rrode, pli««, 
literarute, religion, phdosophy, science, art, eloquent chicanery, and vene^ 
It only remained to ctmtpicr another Greece m the West, and build a bndge 
between ancLcnr Hellas and the modem world. 


c a A p T c a VII 


The Greeks in the West 

I. the SV BARITES 

S KIRTING Sunium ag^ain, our ship of fancj% sailing westward, fitids 
Cythcra, island haunt of Aphrodite, and therefore the goal of Wat¬ 
teau's Embiirliatmh* There, about a.o. f6o, Pausanias saw "the most holy 
and ancient of all the temples that die Greeks have built to Apbroditc'V an*! 
there, in 1887, Schliemann dug its ruins out of the earrh.* Cythcra was the 
southernmost of the Ionian Islands that bordered the west coast of Greece, 
and so named because Ionian inmugranis settled themj Zacyothoa, Geplial- 
Icnia, Ithaca, l-eucas, Paxos, and Coreyfu made the rest. Schliemann tliought 
that Ithaca was the island of Odysseus, and vainly sought under its soil 
some confirmation of Homer’s rale;' but Diirpfdd believed that Odysseus' 
home was 00 rocky LiCiicas. From the cliffs of LiCucas, as an annual sacri¬ 
fice to Apollo, the ancient Ltcucadians, says Strabo, laerc m the habit of 
hurling a human victim; but being men as well as theologians, they merci¬ 
fully attached to him powerfid birds whf«t wings im^t break his fall:' 
probably tlic story of Sapphos leap is bound up with memories of this 
rite. Corinthian colonists occupied Coreyra (Corfu) about 754 b.c., and 
soon became so strong that they defeated Corinth’s navy- and establLshed 
their independence, prom Corcyra some Greek adi>encurcrs sailed up the 
far as V cmcc; some made small settlements on the l^almatian 
coast and in the ^Tilley of the Po;» others crossed at last through fifty miles 
of stormy water to the heel of Italy. 

They found a magtiificent sliorc line, curved into natural harbors and 
backed by a fcrrile hinterland that had been almost neglected by the 
aborigines'; The Greek invaders took possession of this coastal region 
by the ruthless law of colonial expansion— that nattiral resources unex- 
ploiied by ilie native popnlation will draw in, by a kind of chemical attrac¬ 
tion, some other people to esplolt tliem and pour them into the commerce 
and usage of the world. From Brctitcsium (Brindisi) the ncwcomeis, 
chiefly Dorian, traversed the heel of the pcninsuLi to establish a major cky 

* tV#TO4ij*s ixiiodae. F.mbjriinion ff>r Cyiken,, *ymhnli«J dir spirit «f tlie 
m e«liw*odi<V(irury FtaMc. which h*i ihed eneujh Uwolggy u> Iw cpicurtnn. 
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at Taras—the Roman TarcimuJi (Taranto)." There they grew olives, raised 
hnrscs, manufactured p>ttery, built sliips, netted I^h, and gathered mus¬ 
sels to nuke a pirplc dye more highly valued than the Phoenician/ As in 
most of the Greek colonies, the govcnmicnr began as an oligarchy of bnd- 
owners, passed under dictators financed by the middle class, and enjoyed 
vigorous and turbulent intervals of democracy. Here the ronutitic Pyrrhus 
vi'Ould land, in iS i b.c., and undertake to play Alexander to the West. 

Across the Taxentine Gulf a new w'avc of immigrants, mostly Achacam, 
founded the cities of SybarLs and Crotona. The murderous jealousy of 
these kindred states illustrates the creative energy' and dcsmictive passions 
of the Greeks. Trade bero’cen eastern Greece and westem Italy had a 
choice of two routes, one by water, the other in pan b\' land. Ships fol¬ 
lowing the water r<mte touched at Crotona, and exchanged many goods 
there; thence they passed to Rheglum, paid tolls, and moved cautiously 
clirough pirate-ridden seas anti the swirling currents of the Messina Straits 
ro Elea and Cumac-the nonhernmost Greek settlement in Italy. To avoid 
these tolls and perils, and a hundred extra miles of rowing and sailing, mer¬ 
chants who chose the other route unloaded their cargoes at Sybaris, car¬ 
ried them overland some thirty miles to the w-cstern coast at Laos, and 
reshipped them to Poseidonia, w'hcncc they were marketed into the in¬ 
terior of Italy. 

Straicgicallv situated on this line cjf trade, Sybaris prospered until it had 
(if we t^y lielicve Diodorus Siculus*) joo,ooo population and such wealth 
as tew Greek dries could match. Sylmite Iwcamc a synonym for tpkureaa. 
All phy'sied labor was performed by slaves or serfs while the dtizens, 
dressed in costly robes, look tlicir ease in luxurious homes and consumed 
exotic dciicacics.t .Men whose work w'as noisy, such as carpenters and 
smiths, were forbidden to practice ilteir crafts within the etinfincs of the 
ciu'. Some of the roads in the richer districts were covered with awnings 
as a protection agamst heat and rain ” Alcbthencs of Sy'baris, says .Ari^ 
toile, had a robe of such precious stuffs that Diony'sius 1 of Syractisc later 
sold it for (20 talents ($720,000).“ Smyrndytides of Sybaris, visiting Sicyon 
to sue for the hand of Clcisthcncs* daughter, brought with him a thous;ind 
servants.**___ 

* The trailtrioflal datict for tJ)e founding of the Greek cin’ci tii ihe West arc mven In the 
Qinmoltmcal Tahk. These daces vrere uken h}" Thucj’dldes from ihe dil lugcigranher 
Antiochos of Syracuse; they m hl«h(v unccitaii;, and Atahacfy believed iliac ilic Sieuian 
founJatioas cinic later than those b Italy. Thucydides’ chrcainlc^', however, has sciU riany 
flipportcn.* 

tCnoks nr tmjfcetioiicK ^vho mvented new dtshes or iw'cets—Athenaem fqiewts—were 
•Unwed to patent there for a year.*' Pertiaps Arhenaeos inisiauk carioamre for hinoiy. 
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All xv-etir well \viih Sybsu’is until it slipped into war with its neighbor 
Crotons (510). VVe are unreliably ittfonned that the Sybarites nutdred 
out to battle with an army of 300,000 mcti,“ The Crotoniates* we arc fur¬ 
ther assured, threu' diis force into confusion by playing itic tunes to vvhich 
the Sybarites liad taught their horses to dance." The horses danced, the 
Sybarites were slaughtered, and their city was so conscientiously sacked 
and burned diac it disappeared from Jiistory in a day. When, sixty-five 
years later, Herodotus and other Athenians established near the site the 
new colony of Thurii, they found Iiardly a trace of what had been the 
proudest cotuinuuity in Greece. 

It. PYTH AtJORAS OF CROTONA 

Crotona lasted longer; founded about 710 B.c., it is, as Crotone, still 
noisy with industry and trade. It liad tlie only natural harbor between Taras 
and Sicily, and could not fciigive those ships tltat discharged their cargoes 
at Svbahs. Enough trade remabed to give the citizens a comfortable pros¬ 
perity, while a wholesome defeat in war. a long economic depression, a 
brisk* climate, and a certain Durico-Puriian nirKxI in die population con¬ 
spired to keep them vigorous despite their wealth, Here grew famous ath¬ 
letes like Milo, and the greatese school of medicine in Magna Greda.* 

Perhaps it was Its rcpuratioti as a health resort that drew Pj-thagoias to 
Crotona, Tlie name means “mouthpiece of the Pythian'" oracle at Delphi; 
manv of his follouxis considered him to be Ajmlb himself, and some laid 
(o hadng caught 3 flash of his golden thigb." Tradition assigned lus 
birth to Samos about 580, spoke of Iiis studious youth, and gave him thirty 
years of travel. ‘"Of all men,” sa>’s I Icraclcirus, who praised parsimoni¬ 
ously, “Pv'thagoras W'as the most assiduous inquirer.'’” He vtsked, we are 
told* Arabia, Syria, Plwenicia. Chaldea, India, and Gaul, and came back 
until an admirable motto for tourists: "'Mlien you arc traveling abroad 
look not back at your oun Irorders”;" prejudices should be checked at 
every port of entry. More surely he visited Egypt, where he studied with 
the priests and learned much astronomy and ^ometiy, and perhajw a lit¬ 
tle nonsense,*" Returning to Samos and finding that the dictatorship of 
Polycrates interfered with his own, lie migraicd to Crotona, bdng now 
over fifty years of age.* 

Tlierc he set up as a teacher; and his imposing presence, his varied Icam, 
ing, and his willingness to receive women as well as men into bis school, 

"'rhe njiTfif; giren. by ths to tEic Greek cMes hi stmihem 
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^oti brougtir him several hundreiJ srudents. Two centuries before Pl3.to 
he laid down the principle of equal oppomtnini' for both sexes, and did not 
merely preach it but practiced it. Nevertheless he recognized narnral dif¬ 
ferences of fnnetionv he gave his women pupils considerable tfaining in 
philosophy and literature, but he liad them instructed as well in tnacemal 
and domestic arts, so that the “Pj'thagorcan women were honortd by 
antiquitv as the highest feminine type that Gtcece ever produced. 

For the Students in general Pythagoras established rules that altnost 
turned the school into a monastery, Tlie members bound theiiisclvcs by 
a vow of loyalty, both to the Master anil to one another. Ancient tradi¬ 
tion k unanimuus that they practiced a communistic sharing of goods while 
they lived in the Pythagorean coniniuiury,* They were not to cat 6csh, 
or eggs, or beans. Wine was not forbidden, but water was recommended- 
a dangerous prescription in lower Italy today. Possibly the prohibition 
of flesh food was a religious taboo bound up with the belief in the crans- 
tnigration of souls: men must beware of caring tbdr ancestors. Probably 
there were dispensations, now and then, from the letter of these rules; 
English historians In particular find it incredible that the wfcstler ,\tiIo, 
w'ho wasa Py thagorean, had become the strongest man in Greece without 
the help of bMf“-ihough the calf liwt became a bull in his anus* managed 
well enough on grass. The members vi crc forbidden tt» kill any animal 
that docs not injure man, or to destroy a cultivated tree. They were to 
dress simply and behave modestly, “never yielding to laughter, and yet 
not looking stem.’' They were not to swear by the gods, for “every man 
ought so to live as to be worthy of belief without an oath.” They were 
not to offer victims in sacrifice, but they might w orship at altars that were 
unstained with blood. At the close of each day tlicy were to ask them¬ 
selves what wrongs they bad conmutted, what duties they had neglected, 
what good they had done.* 

Pythagoras himself, unless he was an excellent actor, followed these rules 
more rigorously than any student. Certainly his mode of life won for 
him such respect and authority among his pupils that no one grumbled 
at hk pcdaeogical dictatorship, and mm ephs-ipse dirif—"he himself has 
said it”—beaime their formula for a final decision in almost any field of con¬ 
duct tw theory. We are told, widi touching reverence, that the Master 
never drank wine by day. and lived for the most part on bread and honey, 
with vegetables as dessert; that hk robe wtis always white and spotless; 


• Cf. Oiap. IX, set*, w, lido w. 
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that he was never known co eat too mucKt or to make love; that he never 
indtilgcd in laughter, or Jests, or stories; that he never chastised any one, 
not even a slave ' Timon of Atliens xlioiiglii him “a juggler of solcnin 
speech, engaged in iishing for men";" but among his most devoted follower 
were his wife Thcano and his daughter Da mo, who had facilities for com* 
paring his philtisophy «Hth his life. To Dsrnc^ says Diogenes Laertlns, **hc 
entrusted liis Cormtieatarki, and charged her to divulge rfiem to no jjeRon 
out of rite iiousc. And she. though she might have sold his discourses for 
much money, would not abandon them, for she thought obedience to her 
father’s iniunetie^ns more valuable than gold; and that, too, though she was 


a \voman. 


fnidarion into the Pythagorean society required, in nddition to porifica- 
tion of the body by abstinence anti self-control, a purification of the mind 
by scientific study. The new pupil was expected to prt^rve for five years 
the “Pj ihagorean silence"—i.c*, presumably, to accept instruction mthouc 
questions or argument-before lieiiig accounted a full member, or being 
permitted to "see" (study under?) "Pythagoras * Hie scholars were ac¬ 
cordingly divided into cjrorerrV'i, or outer students, and ejo/erief, or inner 
luembcis, who were entitled to the secret wisdom of the Master himself. 
Pour subjects composed tire curriculum: gc£Hnctn% arithmetic, astronomy, 
and music. Mathematics came first;’ not as the practical^ ^ence ilwt the 
Egyptians had made it, but as an abstract theory of quantities, and an ideal 
logical training in which ibinking would be o>m[>ellcd to order and clariiy 
by the test of rigorous deduction and visible proof, rieometty now defi- 
the form of axiom, theorem, and demonstration, each step 
ij^ ^fj^uence of proposinons raised the student tii a nciv platform, as the 
P\'thagorcans put it, from which he might view more widely the secret 
s^cturc of the world" Pythagoras huTi.self, according to Greek tndiritm, 
discovered many theorems! above all, that tlic sura of tlic angles within 
any triangle cqilals two right angles, and that the square of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle ctjuals the sura of the squares of the other two 
sides. Apollodonts tells os that when the Master discovered this theorem 
he sacrificed a hecaromb-a hundred animals-in thanksgiving;" but this 
would have been scandalously un-l^tltagorcan. 

From gcoraetrj'. inverting the modem order, Pythagoras passed to arith- 

• The PvtlMjronaiB m Imx b«a rf» Gm Ip ^ the word wi* tbe 
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metic—clOE as a pracdcal art of reckoningt buc as the abstract theory of 
number^. The school seems to have made the first ciassificatioii of tiiim- 
bers into odd or even, prune or factorable;" it formula red the theory 
of pro[Hjmnn, and through this and the "application of areas” created a 
genmetneal algebra,** Perhaps it was the study of proportion that led 
l^Thagoras to reduce music to number. One day, as he passed a black- 
smithV shop, his car was attracted by the apparently regular musical inter¬ 
vals of the sounds that came from the anvil. Finding that the hammers were 
of different weights, he concluded that tones depend upon numerical ratios. 
In one of the few experiments which we hear of in classical science, he took 
nvD strings of equal thickness and equal tension, and discovered that if 
one was twice as long as the other they sounded an octave when he plucked 
them; if one was half again the length of the other they gave a fifth (do, 
rol)i if one was a third longer than the other they gave a fourth ((fo, fa);* 
in this w'ay ever)’ musical interval could be mathematically calculated and 
expressed. Since all bodies moving In space produce sounds, uhose pitch 
depends upon the sistc and speed of the body, then each planet in its orbit 
about the earth (argued Pythagoras) makes a sound proportioned to its 
rapidity of translation, which in mm rises with its distance from the earth; 
and these diverse notes constitute a harmony or “music of the spheres," 
which we never hear because we hear it all the rime,* 

TTte univeise, sdd P)Thagoras, Ls a liviitg sphere, whose center is the 
earth. The earth ton is a sphere, revolving, like the planets, from west ro 
east, TIic earth, indeed the whole universe, is divided into five rones— 
arctic, antarcric, stnnmer, wintert and cquau^rial. More or less of the moon 
is risible to us according to the degree in whicli that half of it which is 
facing the sun is also aimed toward the earth. Eclipses of the moon are 
caused hy the interposition of the earth, or some enher body, between the 
moon and the sun." Pythagoras, aaj's Diogenes Laertius, “was the first 
person to call the earth round, and to give the name of kos 7 ms to the 
world.*** 

Having with these contributions to mathematics and astronomy done 
more than any othcT man to establish science in Europe, Pythagoras pro¬ 
ceeded to philosophy, 'fhe very w'ord is apparently one of his crearions. 
He rejected the term sophht or wisdom, as pretentious, and described his 
own pursuit of understanding as phrVorophia-thc kivc of wisdom.* In the 
sixth century pkiiosopher and l^ytkagOTesn w-ere sjoionyms.* ’Whereas 
Thales and the other Milcskos had sought the first principle of all things 
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ill milcter, Pythngoras sought it in form* tla^’ing discovered numerically 
regular rchitions and se^UBnccs in music, and having postulated than in the 
pliers, he imde the philosopher’s leap at linin' liy announcing tltar such 
numerically regular relatioEis and sequences e\isrcd everywlierc, and that 
the essential factor in everything Nvas number. Just as Spinoza woiitd argue* 
that tlicrc ■were two worlds—one the pctJplc's world of tilings perceived 
by sense, the otlver the philosopher's world of taws and constancies per¬ 
ceived by reason—and that only die second W'orld was pemianeiitJy real; 
so Pythagoras felt diut the only basic and lasting aspects of anytiiitig were 
the numerical relationships of its parrs,t Perhaps health was a proper imthc- 
matical relationship, or proportion, in die parts or cleirtcnts of the body. 
Perhaps even die soul was number. 

Ac this point the mysdcisin in Pythagoras, niirtufeU in Egypt ami the 
Near liast, disported itself freely. The stml, he believed, is divided into 
dircc parts: feeling, intuition, and reason, Feeling is ccijccred in the heart, 
[ntuttion and reason in die Ijrab. Feeling and intuition belong to animals as 
well as men it reason belongs Ed man alone, and b. uranorta!.* Aflcr death 
the soul midctgoes a period of purgadon in Hades; then it remms to earth 
and enters a new btwly in a eSwin of tmcseiigratioti tliat ciin be ended only 
by a completely vinuous life. Pithagorss amused, or perhaps edified, his 
followers by idling them that he liad been in one incamatiim a coutTcsan, in 
another the lien> Euphorbus; lie could remember quite distinctly his adven¬ 
tures at the siege of Troy, and recognized, in a tcniplc at Argos, the armor 
that he had worn in that ancient life.** T Icaring tile yelp of a beaten dog, lie 
went at once to the rescue of the animal, saying that he distinguished in its 
cries the voice of a dead friend,** V\’e catch again a glimpse of the trade in 
ideas that bound sixrh-ccnturv' Greece, Africa, and Asia when we reflect 
that til is idea of mecempyebosb was at one and the simc time capturing 
the imagination of India,'of ilic Orphic culr in Greece, and of a philo¬ 
sophical school in Italy. 

We fee! the hot breath of Hindu pessimism mingling, in the ethics of 

• In thi? fravninuE '*On tfie liiiproifrmuiit of ihc TntcITcctT 

tSdence rrfet co all phcntimtinfl to irmhcansticai. TirritfkLfit scucRunffifi 

cUciTitiny dt»o-jiK« oil in Icitia fif 5j7nlini5 anJ Ibgiirca, nrringts rhe cicmcncs ttuiKc- 

nincEcdlv^ in a penutlk; laifcv and ft«l\iccs tiicni xq an yitri-atrnnic arithiuitk of cloctroru^ 
astT^wtortiy tccomcs oclii'Stiiil irykriit^tnitic^ and iccic a nuilkArj-ati^Al fonnula ti> 

co¥i:r eke cLcinridicy* fuigiteufliTL and grivitaticHi; ionic tiiinkcrs tif otir dnie 

have iTicd co express philEJ^pky ticlf in cnaihcmatied farm. 

t We slioula note, m p*fistng. rhjt Pyrhtpom, al^itlv aitticiptin^ Pasteur, denied 
ancons gctiensdpfi, and tallg^ll tihai all aoijmU srt liorn from otJicr aouitols tliwigii 
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Pj'thagoras, with the dcatr bright air of Plato. The purpose of life in the 
l^rhagorcan sj'sian is to gain release from reincarnation; the tnerhod is 
through virtue; and I'irtuc is a harmony of the soul wirhin itself and with 
God. Sometimes diis Itamiony can be artiAcidly induced, and the Pytha- 
goreans, lilce Greek priests and doctors, used music to heal nervous disorders. 
Xlore often haimony comes to the soul through wisdom, a quiet itndcr- 
scanding of underlying trurlts; for such wisdom teaches a man modesty, 
measure, and the golden mean, 'fhe opposite way—the WTiy of discord, ex¬ 
cess, and sin—leads by inevitable fate to tragedy and punishment; justice is a 
**£qu2rc number,” and sooner or later every wrong w'ill be ^squared” with 
an equivalent penalty.** Here in germ are the moral philosophies of Pbto 
and Aristotle. 

Pythagorean politics is Plato's philosophy realbed before conception. 
According to the common tradition of antiquity' the school of Pythagoras 
was a communistic aristtra^cy: men and women pooling their goods, edu¬ 
cated together, trained to virtue and high thinking by mathematics, music, 
and philosophy, and olTcring themselves as the guardian rulers of the state. 
Indeed it was Pviltagums* effort to make his society the actual government 
of his diy that brouglit min upon himself and his followets. TTie initiates 
entered so actively into policies, and took so decidedly the aristocratic side, 
that the democratic or popular party of Crotona. in an ecstasy of rage, 
burned dow o the house in which the Pythagoreans wTfe ^thcred, killed 
several of them, and drove the rest out of the city. I^nhagoras himself, m 
one account, w'as captured and slain wjien, in his Aight, he refused to tread 
upon a Acid of beans; another story lets him escape to Metapontum, where 
he alistaincd from food for forty days and—perhaps feeling that eighty years 
were enough—starved himself to death.* 

His influence w'as lasting; even today he is a potent name. His sodety 
survived for three centuries in scattered groups throughout Greece, pro* 
ducing scientisTS like Pliilolatis of Tlicbtt and statesmen like Archyias, 
dictator of Taras and friend of Plato. Wordsworth, in his most famous 
ode. was an unconscious Pythagorean. Pbto himself W'as enthralled by the 
vatrue Agure of Py-thagoras. At every turn he takes from bim-Tn his scom 
of "democracy, hk yearning for a communistic aristocracy of philosopher- 
rulers, lus conception of drtuc as harmony, his theories of the nature and 
destiny of the soul. Ids love of geometry', and his addiction to the mysticism 
of number. All in all, Pythagoras was the founder, so far as we know them, 
of both science and philosophy In Europe—an achkvemenc suAictent for any 
man. 
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m. KENOPHAKES OF F.1.EA 

Wesr uf Crorona Iks die ^e of ancient LoerL The colony was founded, 
says Afistotle, by runaway slaves, adulterers, and thieves fwini Lociis in main¬ 
land Oieece; but perhaps Aristotle bad an Old World disdain for the New. 
Suffering disorder from the defects of their (jualidcs, the colonists applied to 
the oracle at Ddphi for advice, and were told to get themselves bws. Pos¬ 
sibly Zalcucus had instructed the oracle, for about 6 ^ he ga:ve to Locri 
ordinances u'hich, as he said, Athena had dictated to him hi a dream. This 
was the first written code of bws in the liistory of Greece, though not the 
first to be handed down by the gods. The Locnans liked it so well that they 
required anv man who wished to propose a new law to speak with a rope 
around his neck, so that, if his morion failed, he iiiiglit be hanged with a jiiinbnum 
of public inconvenience.*" 

Rounding the toe of Italy nonhward, the mveler reaches flourishing Reggio, 
founded by the Messenians about 730 under the ruime of Rhemon, and knnwn 
CO the Ronians as Rhegium. Slipping through the Straits of Mcssina-probahly 
the “Scylla and Qtary bdis" of the Odyrrey—one comes to where Lous stood^ 
and then to '*nr!#Tir Hyelc, the Roman Vclia, known to histtjjy' as Elea because 
Plato wrote it so, and because only its philosophers are remembered. There 
Xenophanes of Colof^on came about jio, and founded tlxe Eleatic School 

He was a personality as unique as his favorite foe, Pythagora-^ A nun of 
dauntics energy^ and reckless initiative, he wandered fxxr sirty^-seven years, he 
tcILs ijs,“ “up and down the land of HcILis," making obscmittoris and enemies 
everyTt^rcT He wrote and recited jAibsophicaJ poems, denounced Homer 
for his impious ribaldry. Laughed ar superstition, found a port in Eka, and 
obstinatelv' completed a century before he died * Homer and Hesiod, sang 
Xenophanes, “have ascribed to the gods all deeds chat are a shame and a dis¬ 
grace among mcn-thieving, adultery, and fraud,"" But he himself was not u 
pillar of or^odoKy- 

There never was, nor ever w'ill be;, any man who knoll’s wiffi cer¬ 
tain^ the things about the gods:,»,. Mortals fancy that gods arc botiv 
and wear clothes, and have voice and fortn like themselves Yet tf 
twen and lions had hand^ and could paint and fashion images as men 
do, chev’ would make the picnires and tmagfi of thcir gods in xheir 
own likeness, horses would make thcni like horses, oxen like oxenu 
Ethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed; Thracians- give 

■ Tl» Grrete wtre so fnnd of rfiis faWe tlut they tnld ii riso of the lairt of Gnaiw aa! 
Thurii. TLe p]u) aa* espeebUy pJeaaiog to Michtl ik Monnigne. and may not have aodtnd 
lb 
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theirs blue eyes and fed tiair,,. - Tlieft Is one god, supreme am^ing 
gods and men', jesetnbling moftaU neither in form tior in mind. Tlie 
whole of him sees, the whole of him thinks, the whole of liim hears. 
WidiouT toil he rules all things by the power of his mind." 


This god, says Diogenes Laertius,* was identiUcd by Xenophanes with the 
uriiverw. All things, even men, tauglit the philosopher’ arc derived from earth 
and water by natural laws.* Water once covered nearly all tlic earth, for 
marine fossils are found far inknd and on mountalntups; and at soiite future 
rime w-stcr will probably cover the ^v|^t^lc earth again.* Nevertheless ail cliange 
in history, and all separateness in things, arc supcriidal phenoniena; Iwneath the 
flux and variety of forms is an unchanging unity, which is the innermost reality 
of God. 

From this starting point Xenophanes' disciple, Farmmides of Elea, proceeded 
to that idealistic philosophy which was in turn to mold the thought of Plato 
and PJatonists throughout autitpiity, and of Europe even to our day. 


IV. FROM ITAXY TO SPAIN 

Twenty miles north of Elea lay the ctry of Poscidoma—the Roman Paestum 
-'founded hy colonists fnim Sybaris as the tnain Italian terminus of Milesian 
trade. Today one reaches it by a pleasant ride from Naples tlirough Saiemo, 
Suddenly, by the roadside, amid a deserted field, three temples appear, majes¬ 
tic even in their desolation. For the river, by bJodcing its own mouth her* 
with centuries of silt, has long since turned this once healthy valley into a 
swamp, and even tlic reckless race that rills the slopes of Vesuvius has flej 
in despair from these niaJaria) plsins. Fragments of the ancient walls remain; 
but better prcsert'cd, as If by solitude, arc the shrines that the Greeks raised. 
In modest limestone but almost perfect form, to the gods of the com and the 
sea. TIic oldest of the buildings, lately called the ’“B^lica,” was more Itkdy 
a temple to Poseidon; men who owed thrir liv'ing to the fruit and commerce 
of the Mediterranean dedicated it to him tov^ards the middle of this amazing 
rixth ccntuiy B.c., which created grear art, Hterature, and philosophy from ftaly 
to Sliantnng. Tlte inner as well as the outer colonnades rettiain, and attest the 
columnar passion of tlic Greeks, The foUofU-ing generation built a siiialler tem¬ 
ple, also Dorically simple and strong; we call it the "temple of Ceres," bur we 
do not know what god sniJTcd the savor of its offerings. A yet later Eencration, 
just before or after the Persian War," erected the grtatesE and best-propetmoned 
of the three temples, prolmhly also to Poscidoa-fittingly enough, since from 
its porticoes one gazes into the inviiing face of the tr^herous aa. Again 
alswsc everything is columns: a powerful and ctmiplete Doric peristyle withr 
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out, and, wjthin, a rwo-stoficd cofosnade that once upheld a roof. Here is one 
of the most impressive sights in Imiy; it scents incnediiile that this temple, better 
preserved than anything built by the Romans, tvas tiie work of Greeks almost 
it VC ccicuries before ^rist. We can iinagine something of the lieauty and 
s'italtty of a comtnunky chai had biith the resources anJ the taste to raise stiuh 
ccjiiers for its rcligtous life; and then we can cun jure up less iruidcquately the 
splendor of richer and vaster ciii^ like jMilctus, Samos, Ephesws, Crotons, 
Sybartsi, and Syracuse. 

Slightly north of where Naples stands today advencturers from Chalcis, Ero 
tria, ^iljocan Cyme, and Graia fotmded, al>our 750, the great ptirr of Cumae, 
oldest of Greek towns in the West. Taking the products of eastern Greece 
and selling them in central Italy, Cumae rapidly acquired wealth, colonized 
and cuncrolkd Rhegium, obtained ctinimand of the Straits of Messina, and 
excluded from them, or subjected to hca^y tolls, the vessels of cities not leagued 
with it in trade.* Spread if ig southward, the Qunaeans founded Dicatardiiar- 
which became the Roman port of Ptiteoli (PozzuoJi)—and Neapolis, or New 
Oty, our Naplesk pFom these colonies Greek ideas as well os gmxis passed into 
the crude young citjf of R<jme, and northward into Ecntrla. At Cumae the 
Romans picked up several Greek gods—Apollo and Heracles especially—and 
bought for mure than they were worth the scrolls in which the Cumaean Sibyl 
—die aged priestess of Apollo—had foretold die fururc of Rotite. 

Near the beginning of the dnh century the phocaesns of toma landed on 
the southern shore of France, founded Massalia (Marseilles), and carried Greek 
products up the Rhone and its branches as far as Arles and Nimes, Tliev made 
friends and wives of the natives, introduced the olive and the vine as gifts to 
Prance, and so familiarized souilicrn Gaul w'ith Greek ch'ilizattnn that Rome 
found it easy to spread its kindred culture tlitre in Caesar's time. Ranging along 
the coast ro die cast, the Phocaeans establLdied Antipolis (,4ntibes), Nicaea 
(Nice), and Monoecus (Monaco), Wesrw'ard they ventured Into Spain and 
built the totros of Rhodac (Rosas), Emporium (Ampurias), Hemeroscoplum, 
and Maenaca (near Malaga). The Greeks in Spain Nourished for a while by 
caploidng the silver mines of Tartessus; but m 53j the Girthaginians and 
Etruscans combined their forces to destroy the Piincacan fleet, and from chat 
time Greek power in the u'estern Mediterranean waneA 


V. sicn.Y 

We hare left nor quite to the last the richest of all the regions colonized 
by the Greeks. To Sicily nature had given what she had withheld from 
continental Greece-^ apparently inexhausnble soil fertilized by rain and 
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bva, and producing so much wheat and com that Sicilv- uras thought to be 
if not the birthplace at lease a favorite haunt of Dcmcrcr herself. Here were 
orchards, vineyards, olive groves, heavy with fruit; honey as succulent as 
l-lymcttus*, and flowers blooming in their turn from the beginning to the 
end of the year. Grassy plains pastured sheep and cattle, endless timber 
grew in the hills, and tlic fish in the surrounding watcis reproduced faster 
than Sicily could eat them. 

A fieoUthic culture had flourished here in rhe third millennium before 
Christ, a brotnte culture In the second; even in Minoan days trade had bound 
the island with Crete and Greece.'’ Totvards the end of the second millen- 
nitim three waves of inmilgration broke upon Sicilian, shores: the Sicans 
came from Spain, ilie FJymifrom Asia Minor, die Siccis from Italy" .\bout 
800 the Phoenicians established themselves at jMotj'a and Panomius (Paler¬ 
mo) in the west. From 735 on* the Greeks poured in. and in quick succes¬ 
sion founded Naxos, Syracuse, [.conttni. Aiessana (Messina), Catana, Gcla, 
Himera, Selinus, and Acragas. In all these cases the natives were driven 

from the coast bv force of arms. Most of them retired to till the mountain- 
■» 

ous metrior, became shvts to the invaders, so tnan,y others inrer- 
married with the conquerors that Greek blood, character, and morals in 
Sicily took on a perceptible native tint of attd senstiality* The 

Hellenes never quite conquered rite island; rhe Phoenidsms and Cmhagin- 
isms remaineJ prcdoniiuMt cm the west coast, and for five hundred years 
periodic wnr marked the struggle of Greek and Semite, Eutoi^c and Africa, 
for the possession of Sicily. After thirteen centuries i>f domiuntiou bv Rome 
thar contest W'ould be resumed, in the Middle Ages, bet^veen Nonnaii and 
Saracen, 

Cacana distinguished for its laws^ the Lipari islands for their communism, 
Hiniera for its poet, Segesta* Selinus, and Acr^gas for their temples, Syracuse 
for ics power and wTalth- The hw's that Charondas gave to Catana^ a full gen¬ 
eration before Solon, became a modd for many ckits in Sicily and Italy, and 
served to create public order and sexual morality m communines unprotected 
by ancient moret and sacred precedents, A man might divorce hh Tvife^ or a 
wife her husband, said ChamndaSt but then he or she nnist not marrv anyone 
younger ihan the divorced mate."’ Oiarondas, according to a tj^pically Greek 
tale, forbade the citlrens to enter the assembly while armed. One day* how- 
e\er, he himself came to the public meeting forgetfully wearing his sword. 
When a voter reproached him for breaking his own law^ he answ^ered, T will 
rather confirm ii,” and slew himself*" 


• Or pcdimps a gcnerarirtti kitf^ df* oofic m p.. ito abenr^* 
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[f we Wliih to visualize ihc diffieulde^s of life in colonies carved out by violetiE 
conquest we need only contcrnplate the curious communism of the l-.ipari— 
the Glorious—Islands, wluch lie to the north of casTem Siedy^ Herc^ about 
560, some advcnnirers from ChJdus oreani:fed q pirqcc's paradise. Preying upon 
the couimercc about the Straits, they brought the hoany to thch bdand hirs 
and shared it with cscmplaiy^ equjliry. The Lind ouned bv the com- 
muniiy, a part of the popiUatiofi assigned to till it, and ilic pr^ucts were 
distributed in like siiares to all the ckizens. In rimct howevetj mdividtiaibtn 
reasserted itself: the land was divided ldio plots individually owned, and life 
resumeti the uneven tenor of its competidve way. 

On the northern coast of Sicily lay hnmtra, destined to be the Ptatac? of the 
West* There Sresichorns^ 'Wlakcr of Choruses,^* ac a time when the Greeks 
were tiring of epics* recast into the form of choral lyrics the legends of the 
race, and ijavc even to Helen and Achilles the pase;iiig no^Tlty of “modem 
dress." As if to bridge the gap benveen the dying epic and the future novel, 
StcsLichorus composed love stories in verse; b one of these a pure and timid 
lass dies of unrequited love, in the scyde of Provcngal matlrigak or ^^ictorian 
Jiction- At the time he cipencd a pathway for TlicocritiLs by wTiring n 
pastoral poem on die death of the slicpherd Dapimbif whose love for Chloc was 
to be the main business of the Greek nmcl In the Rcmian age. Sresichorus had 
his own romance, and wicli no less a bdv than Helen herself* Having lost his 
sight* he atmbured this calamity to his liaving handed down the tale of Helenas 
infidelity'; to arone to her (for slie was now a goddesi) he composed a ‘"pU 
inode," or second song* assuring ihc world that Helen had been kidnaped by 
force, had never yielded to Paris, hod never gone to Troy, but hid waited 
intact in F^^pt until Mcnclsius came to rescue her. In his old age the poet 
w^amed Himen igaitisc giving dictatorial pow^ to Phalaris of Acragas.* Being 
unheeded, he moved to Catana, where his monumental tomb wajs one of the 
sights of Romm Sicily, 

West of Himem lay Segesta, of which nothing remairis hut a peristyle of 
unfinished Doric columns w^eirdJy rising amid miroimding weeds. To find 
Sicilian aichhccnire at its best we mtu^ cross the bland southward to the 
once great dries of Selinus and Acrogas. During its tragic tenure of life from 
its establishment In 651 to ks dc^micrion by Giithaginians in 400, Sdlnus raised 
to the silent gods seven Doric temples, unmerrae In sbjc hut of imperfect work- 
mandiip* covered with painted plaster and decorated with crude reliefs. The 
demon of eanliqiiake destroyed dic$e temples at a date unkaowm, and little 
survives of them but broken columns and capitals spraw hag cm the ground* 

’ He can hii wiming inro the form of ■ fsHf. A huisc, miwjj-cd by the imr^Em nf 1 scig 

into US pasuingc, ajdetd t mnn to hdp ic poni^ die pnaektr. The man proimwil m do tfiii 3 
ihc hoF^e wemid oiloM- him m botode 11 tavehn in haml. TTtt hotse agreed, ihe stag wai 
frightened awsv, and the horac found dutt Ijc w» now % daire to the 
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Acragas, the Romati Agrigennim, was in the surth cenniry the lArg^c and 
ridiesc ciiy in Sicily, We piemre it ming from its busy wharves through a 
noisy nifLikct pkee lo die homes on die slope of the hilt^ and the $CLitc|y acrop 
ctlis whose dirines aLmasr lifted their woidiipers to the sky. Here, as in most 
of the Greek cnIonJes, the landowning aristocracy yielded power to a dictator¬ 
ship representing chiefly the middle class. In 570 Phalaris seized the government 
and secured imnnort^iry by roastbig his enemies in a brazen bull; he was par- 
dcnlarly pleased by a contrivance that made the agonized cries of his victbns 
sound through a mcchaiiism of pipes like die bellowing of the animal," Never- 
chetess it was to him and a later dictator, Therun, that the city owed the politi¬ 
cal order and stability that pemTitted its economic development The mer¬ 
chants of Aeragas, 13 ce those of SeJmus, Crotona, and Sybaris, became die 
American millionaires of their tinte, upon whom the lesser plutocrats of older 
Greece looked widi secret envy and compnsatory $com^ die nc^v world, md 
the old, Wijs Lnttrested in ske and show, but had no tayte or arriscry. The 
rempte of Zeus Acragas untjuestlonably sought size, for Pol)^biQs describes it 
as ''second to none in Greece in djiiicnsions and design";" we cannot directly 
judge its beauty, for wars and carthejuakes destroyed k, A generation later, 
in the age of Pericicst Actagas raised more modest structures. One of them, 
the temple of Concord, survives almost completely, and of die temptc of Hera 
there remains an impressive colonnade; enough in either case to show that 
Greet ta^te was not confined to Adicns, and that even the commerckl west 
had learned that •'size is nor dcvelopnienL''—In Acragas die great Empedocles 
would be bom; and perhap it was dicrCt and not in Etna's enter, that he 
would die.. 


Syracuse began as it is to<Uy™a village huddled on the promontory of 
Om'gia. As far liack as the eighth century Catinth had sent colonists, 
armed with righteousness and superior weapons* to seize the little pcninsnla, 
which was then perhaps an kknd- They built or ^ddened the connection 
with the Miflinknd of Sicily, and drove most of the Siccls into the interior. 
They muliijdied with all the rapidity oi a vigarons people 00 a resource-fiilj 
soil; in rime their city became the largest in Greece, with a circumference 
of fourteen miiesand a popidation of half a million souk. An aristocracy of 
landholders wias overthrown about 495 by a revolt of the unfrancliised plebs 
in allknce with the enslav^ed Siccis. The new democracy. If we may believe 
Aristotle,** proved incapable of establishing an orderly society, and in 485 
Gelon of Gtk, by a program of enlightened tjraclier)', set up a dictatorship. 
Like many of his kind he as able as he was unscruptJons- Scorning all 
moral codes and poLiticil restraints, he transformed Orrygia into an im¬ 
pregnable fortress for his government, cimrjuered Nasos, Lcontinl, and 
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Messaiu, atitl taxed alJ castem Sicily to tmlce Syracuse the most beautiful of 
Greek capitals. “In this way/' says Herodotus, sadly, ^'Gclon became a 
great king/’*^ 

He rcdeeoied himself, and became the idolized Napoleon of Sicily when, 
as Xerxes’ fleet moved upon Athens, the Canhaginians sent an armada only 
less numerous than die Persian ro wresr the island pamdisc from the Greeks, 
The fate of Sicily was joined with that of Greece ^vhcii in the same months 
tradition said on the same day—Gelon faced Hamilcar at Himera, and 
Thccnistoclcs confronted Xerxes at Sakmis* 


VI. THE OftEEKS tS AFRICA 

The Carthaginians had reason to disnjrt>cd, for cvcxi *m the north coast of 
Africa the Greeks had established cities and were capruring trade, Ajs eariy as 
630 the £k>mii5 of Thera had sent a numerous colony to CyrenCt nudw^ay 
between Carthage and f'gypt. There, on the desert's edge* they found good 
soil, with rain so abundant that the natives spake of the site as the place 
where tlicrc was a hole in the sky* Tlie Greeks used prt of the bud for pas^ 
turageT and exported wool and hides; tlicy grew from the sUphium plant a 
spice ihai all Greece was eager to buy; they sedd Creek products to Africa, 
and devclopd their own handicrafts to such a point that Cyreiiaic mnked 
among the The city u^d its wealth intelltgentlVi and adorned itself with 
great gardens, temples, statuary, and gymnasium?!. Here the first famous cpi- 
cuncan philcKjJopher, Anmppu^L, was bom, and here, after much w^aodcring, he 
returned to found the C)TeTmic SdiooL 

Within kself, normally hostile to any foreign sciticmcnr, the Greeks 

gained a foothold, at last an empire* About iSjo the Milesians opened a "Tactorj'/* 
or trading post, ar Naucretts on tlie Canopic branch of the Nile. Pharaoh Psam- 
tik I tolerated them becanre they made gootl mercenaries, while their coinmeree 
provided rich prey for his collectors tif cusroms revenues,* Ahmose IJ ga^'c 
litem a large measure of sclf^avemmcnfH Naucratis became almost an indos- 
crial city, with manufactures of pottery, terra c<itta, and faiencej still more it 
became au empariunt of tradct bringing in Greek oil and w^jne, and sending 
out Eg)-pdan wheat, linen, and wool, African Ivciiy, frankincense, and gold, 
Greduotllvt amid these ewhanges, Egy ptian lore and techniques in religion, 

* of SvTscvse " says Ltudan, dbagreeabic breach, but did not find it opt him* 

self for a long nine, no one vaicuring to mcotioo sneb a dremutancc to a tyrant. .\e las a 
foreign wnnan v/hn hiii 1 LonncetHin with hun iliird 10 udl Jibo; ^bcrcuptm lie uent to Im 
Mrtfc anil seni Jed her for nci-rr liivin|;^ Milb till hef oj^rvttiuiica of knowing, wsrnrd him 
of tr; she por b die defense that she had penrer hem famiJkr or it e 1 «« miarvM with any 
other man, shs h?d ,n^|jjirec(! dJ Ttteij were like tbaL^ He was dbaifned. 
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uchhecmre, sculpciire,:aiiid science flowed into Greccep while in return Greek 
words «nl Witt's entered Egypt, and paved the way for Greek domination in 
the Alexandrian age. 


If in imagination we cake a merchant vessel front Naucmcis to Athens, 
our tour of the Greek worid will be complete, It was necesary that we 
should make this long circuit in order that we might see and feel the extent 
and variety of Hellenic civili/jirion. Aristotle described the constrturional 
history of lyS Geeck city-states, but there were a thottsand more. Each oon- 
tiibuted in commerce, industry, and thought to what w’C mean by Greece. 
In the colonies, rather than on the mainland, were bom Greek poetry and 
prose, mathematics and metaphysics, oratory and history. W ithout them, 
and the thousand absorbing rentacles which they stretched out into the old 
world, Greek civiliy.ation, the most precious product in histo^, might never 
have been. Through them the cultures of Egj’pt and the Orienr passed into 
Greece, and Greek culture spread slowly into Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


CHAfTsa VTIl 


The Gods of Greece 

1, THE SinmCES OK POLVITIEISM 

W tlEN wc look £or unifying elements in tiic civilization of these scat¬ 
tered cities wre find essencklly five; a common language, with Itical 
diaiecis; a common intellectual life, in which only major figures in literarure, 
philosojihy. and science arc known far beyond their political frontiers; a 
common ftassion for athletics;, hnding outlet in mimici;>al and interstate 
games; a love of beaut)' locally expressed in forms of art common to alt the 
Greek communities; and a partly common rebgious ritual and belief. 

Rcligiun divided the ctries as much as it united them. Under the polite 
and general worship of the remote Olympians lay tltc intenser cults of local 
deities and powers who scrv'cd no vassalage to Zeus. Tribal and political 
separarism nourished polytheism, and made monotheism impossible. In the 
early days evciy family had its own god; to liim the divine fire burned un- 
extinguished at the hearth, and to him offerings of food and wine were made 
before evciy meal. This holy communion, or sharing of food with the god, 
was the imd primat}'' act of religion in the home. Birth, marriage, and 
death were sanctified into sacraments by ancient ritual before die sacred 
fire; and in rhig wav religion suffused a mysde poetry and a stabilizing 
solcmniry over the clctnctital events of human life. Jn like manner the gene, 
the phram'. the tribe, and the city had each its special god. Athens wor¬ 
shiped Athena, Elcusis Demeter, Samos Efem, Ephesus Artemis, Poseidonia 
Poseidon. The center and summit of the city was the shrine of the city god; 
pariicipation in the wtnship of the god was the sign, the privilege, and the 
requisite of citizenship. When the city marched our to war it carried the 
form and emblem of its god in the forefront of the troops, and no im¬ 
portant step w-as taken w'itbour coosuliuig him througli divination. In re- 
cum he fought for the city, and sometimes seemed to appear at the head or 
above the spears of the soldiers; victory was the conquest not only of a city 
by a cit)' but of a god by a god, Tlic city, like the family or the tribe, kept 
always burning, at a public altar in the prytaoeum or town hall, a sacred fire 
symbolizing the mystically potent and persisrenr life of the city's founder^ 
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and heroes; and periodically the citizens partook of a common meal before 
this fine. Just as in the family the father was also the priest, 50 in the 
Greek city the chief magistrate or archon was the high priest of the state 
religion, and all his powers and actions were sancriried by the god By this 
conscription of the supernatural, man was tamed from a hunter into a 
drizco. 

Liberated by local independence, the religions imagination of Greece 
produced a luxuriant mythology and a populous pantheon. Every object 
or force of earth or sky, every blessing and every terror, every quality- 
even the vices—of mankind was personified as a deity, nsuaJly in human 
form; no other religion lias ever been so aoihroponiorphic as the Greek. 
Every craft, profession, and art had its divinity, or, as we should say, its 
patron saint; and in addition there were demons, harpies, furies, fairies, 
gorgons, sirens, nymphs, almost as numerous as the mortals of the earth. 
The old question—is religion created ,by priests?-is here settled; it is in¬ 
credible that any conspiracy of priniltive theologians should have begotten 
such a plethora of gods. It must have been a boon to have so many deities, 
so many fascinating legends, sacred shrines, and solemn or joyous festivals. 
Polydieism is as natural as polygamy, and survives as long, suiting well all 
the contradictory currents of the world. Even today, in jVlediterranean 
Chrisrianit)', it is not God who is worshiped, so much as the saints; it is 
polythdsm that sheds over die simple life the inspiring poetry of consola¬ 
tory myth, and gives to the humble soul the aid and comfort that it would 
not venture to expect from a Supreme Being unapproachably awful and 
remote. 

Each of the gods had a myrhos, or story, attached to him, which ac¬ 
counted for Iris place in the citj'‘‘s life, or for the ritual that honored him. 
These myths, rising sponraneously out of the lore of the place and the 
people, or out of the inventions and cmbellislunenrs of rhapsodists, became 
at once the faith and the pltilosophy, the literature and the history of the 
early Greek; from them came the subjects that adorned Greek vases, and 
suggested to artists countless paintings, statues, and reliefs. Despite the 
achievements of philosophy and the attempts of a few to preach a mono¬ 
theistic creed, die people concirmed to the end of Hellenic civilization to 
create mytlis, and even gods. Men like Hcracleitus might allegorize the 
myths, or like PUio adapt them, or like Xenophanes denounce them; but 
when Pausanias toured Greece five centuries after Pbto he found still alive 
among the people the legends that had warmed the heart of the Homeric 
age. The mythopoetic, thcopoetic process is natural, and goes on today as 
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always^ there k a birth rare as wclL as a death rare of the godsi deity k like 
cncrgj% and its quantity remains, through alj vicissitudes of fornix approxi¬ 
mately unchained from generation to gcncratioiu 

11. AN inventory of THE GODS 

/. Tbe Lmer Deities 

We shall force Kimc order and clarii)' upon this sw^arm of gods if we arti¬ 
ficially divide them into setxn groups: sky-gods, earth-gods^ fertUity-gods, am- 
mal gods, subterranean gods, ancestor or hero gr^ds, and Olympians, names 

of all of them,'" as Hesiod said, *^it were troublesome for a mortal man to 

(1) Originally, so far as we can make out, the great god of the invading 
Greeks, as of the Vedic Hindus* was the noble and various sky jrscifi it was 
probably thisskj'^od who with progressing anthropomorphism berime Uranus, 
or Heaven, and then the “cJiinjd-compdUng," rait>-iitaijng, thunder'-herdkg 
Zeus," In a land surf^ed with sunsliine and huiigiy for rain, the sun, Helios, was 
only a minor deity. Agameninon prayed to him," and the Spartans sierj^ed 
horses to him to draw his flaming diarioc through tlie skics^* the Rhodians, in 
Hellettbric days, honored Helios as rhtir chief divimrj', Bung annually ifiro the 
sea four horses and a chariot for his use, and dedicated to him the famous 
Colossus;* and Anaxagoras almost lust his life, even in Peridcan Athens, for say¬ 
ing that the sun was not a god* but only a ball of fire. Generally^ however, there 
was Ihile worship of the sun in classic Greece; still less of the moon (Selene); 
least of all, of the planets or die stars* 

(2) The canft, not the heavens, was the hortw of mo$t Greek gods. And first 
chc earth itself was the goddess Ge or Gaea, prknr and bountiful mother, preg¬ 
nant through the embnee of raining Uranus, rhe sky, A diousond lesser deides 
d^vclt on the earth, in its waters, or m its surrounding ain spirits of sacred trees, 
especially the oak; Nereids^ Naiads, Occanids, in rivers, kkes, or the gods 
gushing forth as wells or springs, or flowing as stately streams like die Macandcr 
or she Spertheus; gods of the wind, like Boreas^ ZephyNotus, and Eurtis, with 
their master Acolus; or die great god Paiit the homed, doven-footedt s^sitsual, 
smiling Nnurishert god of shepherd and flocks, of woods and the wild life lurk¬ 
ing in them, he whose magic flute could be heard in every brook and dell, ^’hose 
stanlbig ciy* brought pi»nc to any careless herd, and whose attendants were 

* Phieiiiinii (the Brillliaiir) * :suni a{ (lelids, twgffcd ibe iliriU vf driving the cbaiiot 
tht heavens. He drE>vc ic recltk^v, neaify set the wsuid po fire, u'm temtk by light- 
iihig, xht sea. iHrtisps ihc tireeki meant liiis ole. Like dut oi If&na, u serve ^ 

1 iSermDti to youths 
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mcrrv faims iind satyrs, and tho^ old satjTs called silenif half goar and half 
Soemtes. Everywhere in nature there were gods; the aii* was so crowded widi 
spirits of good or evil rhatt sard im unknown poet, ‘^Thcrc is not one empty chink 
into which you could push the spike of a blade of corn."" 

( 3 ) Tlte most mysterious and potent force in nature being reproduction, it 
was rtaturiiJ chat the Greeks, like other ancient peoples, should worship the prin¬ 
ciple and emblems of fertilii)' in man and woman along wirli their worship of 
femlit)* in the soil Tl\t phallus, as symbol of reproduction, appears in ilie rites 
of Demccer, Dionysus, Hermes, even of the chaste Artemis,* In classied sculp 
tiire and pincing this euiblcm recurs with scandalous frequency. Even the 
Great Dionysia, the rcligiutts festival at %vhich ihc Greet draina played, was 
introduced by phallic processions, to which Athenian colonics piously sene 
phallL^ Douhtlcsi such festivals lenc themselves to much lustt^ hnnifir, as one 
may judge from Aristijphanes; bur all in all the Jiumor was healthy, and perhaps 
sert^ed the purpose of stimulating Eros and promoting the birth rate/ 

Tlic more vulgar side of this fcrcLiicj' cidc was expressed in tlie HdJenistic and 
Roman periods by the worship of Priapus, bom of an amour beiween Dionysus 
and Aphrodite, and popular with vase painters and the mural artists of Pompeii. 
A iDvelicr variarimi tif the reproductive theme was the veneration of goddesses 
representing motherhocKi Arcadia, Argos, Elcusis, Athens, Ephesus, and ocher 
lo^ities gave their grcate?sr devotion to feminine deities, often hushandles^; such 
gi^ddesses presumably reflect a primitive ziLaerilmear age he fore the coming of 
marriage;* the enthronement of Zeus as Father God over all gods rtprestuis the 
victory of the ptriarchni principle.* The probable priori^' of women in agri¬ 
culture may have helped to give fonn tu the greatest of tliese mother dcLties, 
Dcmetcr, gikldess of the com or the tUlcd earth. One of the most beauriful of 
Greek myths, skillfully narrated in the Hyritn w DeJweicr once attribuied to 
Homtr, Eclls how' Deineter's dau^tcr Persephone, ud\iJt gathering flciweis, was 
kidnaped by Pluto, god of t!ie underworld, and snatched down to Hades. The 
sorrowing mother searched for her everj'where, found her, and persuaded Pluto 
to let Persephone live «n the earth nine nionriis in everj* year—a pTetr>'' stTubo) 
for the azmuaJ death and rebirth of the soil. Because the people of Elcusis be¬ 
friended rhe disgiiiscd Demeier as she '*sac by the w-ay, grieved in her inmost 
heart,''* she taught them and Attica the secret of agriculrure, and sent Triptolc- 
mils, son of Elcusis^ king, to spread the art among mankind. Essentklly it w'as 
the same myth as that of Isis and Osiris ~m Egj'pu Tanimu3t and Isliiac in Baby- 
luma, Astartc and Adunk m Syria, Cylieic and AttE in Phn^gio. The cult of 
mothcriiood survived rfimugh ckssicaJ times to take new life in the worship of 
Maiy the Aiotherof God 

■ Nuti: lilt nbscfin «f rTinrhcr gcpddcsscs in ffimli stmngly patriitftlHJ societic* jude^ 
[dam, and ProritsaaE Ckrkiftodckm^ 
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(4) Ccraiii in early Greece^ were Jiononcd as scmidejdcs. Greek 

religion was too aiuhropomorphic, m its scnlpuimi agCs to admit the div'tne 
menageries that we tmd in Egypt cind Tndk^ but a vesttige of a less classical past 
appears m the frequent association of an animoJ with a god. The bull w^as sacred 
because of its strength and potency; it w as often an associate^ disguise, or sj^mbot 
of Zeus and Dionysus^ and perhaps preceded them as a gotL* In like manner the 
^*cow-evcd Hers” may once have been a sacred cow." The pig too w'as holy 
became of its fertilin^j it \vti$ associated with the gentle Demeter; at one of her 
festivals, the Thesmophoria, the sacrifice was f^srcnsiljly of a pig, possibly to it.® 
At the feast of the Diwia the sacrifice w^ns nonunally to Zem, really to a sub- 
temmean snake that was now dignified w idi Jiis name “ Wlierlier the snake was 
holy as supposedly deathless^ or as a symbol of reproduedve pow*tr^ we find it 
passing down as a deity from the snake-goddess of Crete into fifdi-ccfitxiry 
Athens; in the tcniplc of Athenju, on the Acropolis^ a sacred serpeor dwelt to 
whom, each mnncli^ a honey cake ’was ofiered in appeasing saciifict In Greek 
art a snake is often seen about the figures of Hennes, Apollo* and Asclcpitis;^ 
tmdcT the shield of Phddias* Athene Perthenos was wreathed a migbtj^ serpent; 
the Ferrtese Atkeve ts half covered w^ith snak&® The snake w'as often used as a 
sjnnbol or form of the guardian deity of temple or heme;^ podtapti because ir 
prowled about tombs ir was believed to be the soul of die dcaA™ The Pythian 
games arc dioughc to have been cdebraied, at in honor of the dead pjthon 
of Delphi 


{5) The mosr rcrriblc of the gods were under the earriu In eaves and clefts 
and like nether chomlieis dw'dt those chrhonUn or earthly deities whom the 
Creeks worshiped not by day with loving adomdon, bur ac night with apocro- 
pale rites of riddance and fear, Thtsc vague north umati powers were the iraj 
aufoebthonoi of Greece^ oJder than the Hellenes, older pethaps than the Myce- 
naeans, who probably Transmitted them to Greece; if we could trace them to 
their origin we migiit find that they were the vengefuj spirits of the animats 
lilac had been driven into the forests or under the soil by the advance and muM- 
pUcation of men. The grtatest of these subicrranean dcirics was called Zeus 
Oithoninsv but Zctis here meant merel)' Or he ivas called Zeus iMeiticbioa, 
die Benevolenc God; but here again the words were decepdve ^md propitiatoryi 
for this god was a fearful snake.—Brother to Zeus was Hades, lord of the under- 
’World that took his name. To pbcate him the Greeks called him PlatOi the giver 
of abundance, for he had it in his power £0 bfess or blight the nHrts of ail things 
that grew in the soil* Srill more ghostly and terrible Hecate^ an eiil spirit 
that came up from the lower world anil brought Oiisfortunc, through her evil 

* god of wefiltK. was a form of P!iito. Jn arly Guki;? wcdih wik dtkfly ibc form 

cf Com cimei growiog in the cuth of stPixd in the carih to. tais, in either case tmder Huto^l 
proctetion,™ 
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eye, to all whom she vaited. The less learned Greeks sacrificed poppies to 
keep her aw'ay.“ 

(d) Before the classical age the dead were regarded as spirits capable of good 
and evil to men, an<l were appeased with oiffirings and prayer. Tltcy were not 
tjuitc gods, but tlic prunicive Greek faniiJy. like the Chinese, honored its dead 
be>'ond any detiy.^ In classical Greece these vague ghosts were more dreaded 
than loved, and were propitiated with avetsion rituals, as in the festival of 
Anthesteria. The worship of heroes was an extension of the cult of the dead. 
Great, noble, or beautiful men or women conld be raised by die gods to ini' 
monal life and become minor deities. So the people of Olympia offered annual 
sacrifice to Hippodameia; Cassandra was worshiped at Laconian Leuctra, Helen 
at Spsrta, Oedipus at Colonus. Or a god might descend into the body of a 
morroi, and transform him with divinitj'-, or the god might coliahit with a morral 
and beget a heiO'god, as Zeus with Alcniena begot Heracles. Many cities, 
groups, even professions, traced their origin to some gud-bom hero; so the 
physicians of Greece looked back to Ascleplus. Tlie god w^as once a dead man, 
ancestor, or hero^ the temple was originally a tomb; the church t$ still in most 
bnds a shelter for relics of the sacred dead. In general the Greeks made Jess 
distinction between men and god? than we do; many of dicir gods were as 
human, except in birth, as our saints, and as close to their worshipers; and though 
they w'cre c^ed Inunurtals, some of them, like Diunvms, could die. 


2, T}>e Olympians 

.All these were the less famous, though not necessarily the less honored, 
gods of Greece. How is it that we hear so Jirile of them in Homer, and so 
much of the Olympians? pTobabty because the gods of Olympus entered 
with the Achaeans and Dorians, overlaid the Mycenaean and chthoniad 
deities, and conquered them as their wnrshipers were conquered. We see 
the change in action at Dodona and Delphi, where the older god of the 
earth. Gaea, was displaced Sn the one case by Zem, in the other by Apollo. 
Tlte defeated gods were not wnped our; they remamed, so to speak, as sub¬ 
ject deities, hiding bitterly underground, but still revered by the common 
people, wliilc the victorious Olympians received on their mo unra intop the 
worship of the aristocracy; hence Homer, who composed for the dire, says 
almost nothing of the nether gods. Homer, Hesiod, and the scuJptois 
helped the political ascendancy of the conquerors to spread the cult of the 
Olympiaas. Sometimes the minor gods were comltined or absorbed into the 
greater figures, or became their attendants or satellites, very much as mlnnr 
states were now and then attaclied or subjected to greater ones; so the satyrs 
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and silcni were given to Dioitvsus, the sea nymphs to Poseidon* the moun* 
tain and forest sprites to Artemis. Tlie more savage rites and in>’ths faded 
out; the ctuos of a demon-haunted earth yielded to a sOTiiordcrly divine 
government that reflected the growing politicaJ stability of the Greek 
world. 

Ac the head of this new regime was the majesric and patriarchal Zeus. He 
was not first m time; Unanus and Cronus, as we have seen, preceded him; 
but they and the Titans, like Luciferis hosts, were overthrown.* Zeus and 
his brothers cast lots to divide the world amongst them; Zeus won the sky, 
Poseidon the sea, t^lades the bowels of the earth. There is no creation in. 
this mythology; the world e^isred before the gods, and the gods do aoe 
make man out of the slime but beget him by union among themselves, or 
with their monal offspring; God is literally the Father in the theology of 
the Greeks. Nor arc the Olympians omnipotent or omniscient; each limits 
the odter, or even opposes the other; aiiy one of them, especially Zeus, can 
be deccivciL Nevertheless they acknowledge his suzeialniy, and crowd his 
court like the retainers of a feudal lord; and though he consults them on 
occasion, aud now and then yields his preference to theirs,* he frequently 
puts them in their place.** He begins as a sky-and-moun tain-god, provider 
of the indispensable rain.t Like Yahwch he k, among liis earlier forms, a 
god of war; he debates with himself whether to end the siege of Troy or 
“make the war more bloody,’* and decides for the latter course,* Gradually 
he becomes the ralui and mighty ruler of gods and men, bestriding OKmipas 
in bearded dignity. He ts the head and source of the moral order of the 
world; he punishes filial neglect, guards family property, sanctions oaths, 
pursues perjurers, and protects boundaries, hearths, suppliants, and guests. 
At last he is the serene dispenser of judgment whom Pheidias carves for 
Olympia. 

His one failing is the youthful readiness with which he falls in love. Not 
having created women, he admires them as wonderful beings, bearing even 
to the gods the inestimable gifts of beauty and tenderness; and he ^ds it 
beyond hhn to resist them. Hesiod draws up a long list of the divine amours 
and their glorious oflspriug.* His first maic ts Dione, but he leaves her in 

* Th» nrngsie bctwvoi Zeus md bk iCdcs igiiow thr Titaiu bcatwe for the Gmkt • 
■jinbe^ oi the of borbansn »nd hmic rtrengiK by e^iliiaticHi and lewiav 

offered a fftqjjmt subject iot arc, 

f The luiuE Zeus b probably aVnr to the lJiin^iiicr+ 04 jr dai>\ tad miy come fenm in Indo- 
Enrnpi^ ro« di^ tneonuig to ahrof* JupJtfir k Zeoa the father; hence the gma- 

ctbt Diof, Today the hnzms and nnee stcred to Zeyi arc BunedL or dedicated to, Sc. 
ebe itbi-gfTuig »lnt uX the CmCtxk Qmrch.* 
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Epirus when he moves to Tlitssaltiin Oi^Tnpus. There his first wife is 
iVTctis, goddess of measure, mind, wisdom. Gossip sayr that her children 
will dethrone him; therefore he swallo^t's her, absorbs her qualities, and be¬ 
comes himself the god of wisdom. Metis is delivered of Athcm within Kim, 
and his head has to be cut open that Athena may be bom. Lonely for loveli¬ 
ness, he takes Themis for liis mate, and begets by her the twelve Houis^ 
tlien he takes Eurjmtjnic, and begets the three Graces; then Mnemosyne, and 
cngendcis the nine Muses; then Leto, and fatltem Apollo and Artemis; then 
his sister Dcmctcr, and h;is Persephone; finally, having sown bis W'ild oats, 
he weds his sister 11cm. tmkes her Queen of Olympus, and receives from 
her Helic, Ares, Hephaestus, and Ealcithyta. But he dt>es not get along well 
with Hera. She is as old a god as he, and more iKinored in many states; she 
is the patron deity of matriniony and motherhood, protectress of the mar¬ 
riage tie; she is prim and grave and virtviuus, and froums upon his escapades; 
moreover, she is an cxceUcnr shrew. He thinks of bcadng her,** but fods it 
yayjiT to console himself viith new amours. His fimt mortal mate is Niobe; 
his last is /Uonena, who is descended from Niolic in the sixteenth genera- 
don.* He loves also, with Greek impartiality, the handsome Ganymede, 
and snatches him up to be his cupbearer on Olympus. 

It was natural that so fertile a father should tiave some distinguished chil¬ 
dren. When Athena \ViJS born in full development and armament from the 
head of Zeus she provided the litcramre of the world wHth one of its most 
liackncyed similes. She was an appropriate goddess for Athens, consoling 
its maids with her proud virginiry, inspiring its men with marrial ardor, and 
symbolizing for Pericles the wisdom that belonged to her as the daughter of 
Metis and Zeus, M’hen Pallas the Titan tried to make love to her she slew 
and added h'ts name to hers a.s a warning to other suitors. To her 
Athens dechcated its loveliest temple and its most splendid festival. 

More widely worsliipcd than Athena was her comely brother Apollo, 
bright deity of the sun, patron of music, poetry, and art, founder of cities, 
maker of laws, god of healing and father of Asclcpius,far-darting’' archer 
and god of war, successor to Gaea and Phoel>et 3t Delphi as the holiest 
oracle of Greece. As god of the growing crops he received tithe offerings 
at harvest time, and in rerum he radiated his golden vt'armih and light from 
Delos and Delphi to enrich the soil. Everywhere he was associated vvith 
order, measure, and beauty; and whereas in ocher cults there were strange 

• Tt shmild Ik added, in justice t<i the deaii t*ui these adTentures were probably hreemted 
by the peteft, or by tribes anxious (O trace rbeif lineage lo the greatcsi of the gods. 

'tFrom Wiocbe h« took the nome Phoebus, '‘inspmed.'’ 
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elements of fear and superstition, in ihc worship of Ap^)llo, and in his ^ear 
festivals at Delphi and Delos, the dominant note was the rejoidng of a 
Lrilliant people in a god of health and wisdom, tcason and song. 

Happy, too, was hb sister Artenus fDbm), maiden goddess of the chase, 
so absorbed in the ways of animals and tlte pleasures of the woods that she 
had no time for the love of men. She was ilie goddess of wild nature, of 
meadows, forests, hills, and the sacred bough. As Apollo was the ideal 
of Greek youth, so Artemis was the model of Creek girIhtK>d—strong, 
athleiic, graceful, chaste; and yet again she was the patroness of women in 
childbirth, who prayed to Iter lo case their pains, At Ephesus site kept her 
Asiatic character as a goddess of motliethood and fertility. In thb way the 
ideas of virgin and mother l>ccame confused in her worship; and the Chris¬ 
tian Church found it wise, in the fifth cennuy- of our era, to attach the tern- 
aants of tiiisctilt to Mary, and to transform the mid-August harvest festival 
of jVitenus into tlie feast of the .'\ssumption,' In si;ch wavs the old b pre- 
scn'cd in the new. and everyThing changes except ihe essence. Elbtory, 
like life, must be continuous or die; character and institutions may be 
altered, but siow'Iy; a serious mtemiption of their development throw's them 
into national amnesia and insanity'. 

A thoroughly human figure in this pantheon was the master entftsman of 
Olympus; that lame I lephacsttis whom the Romans knew as \'^ulcaR, At 
first he seems a pitiful and ridiculous figure, lUb insulted and injured Quasi¬ 
modo of the skies; but in tlic end our syonpathies are with him rather than 
with the clever and unscrupulous gods who maltreat him. Pcrlmfjs in early 
day’s, Ijcforc he became so human, lie had been the leaping spirit of rhe fire 
and the forge. In the Homeric theogony he b the son of Zeus and Hera; 
but other myThs assure us chat Mem. jealous of Zeus's unaided dcliverv of 
.Athena, gave birth to Hephaestus without the aid of any male. Seeing him 
to be ugly and weak, she cast him down from Olympus, f ie found his way 
back, and built for the gods the many mansJons in which they dtvelt, 
Titough his mother had dealt so cruelly with him, he showed her all kind¬ 
ness and respect, and defended her so aealoiisty In one of her (|uarrcls with 
Zeus that the great Olympian seized him by the leg and hurled hiiii down to 
the earth. A whole day IJcphaesnis fell; at last ne landed on the bland of 
Lemnos, and imrr hb anltlcj cettainly thereafter (before that, says Homer) 
he U'as painfully lame. Again he found hb way intek to Olympus. In his 
resounding worksho}^ he huQt a mighty anvil W'ith twenty huge bellows, 
made the shicki and armor of AchiiltHS, statues that moved of their own 
accord, and other very' w'onderfiil things. The Greeks worshijicd him as 
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the god of ail metal trades, then of all handicrafts, and pictured the vol¬ 
canoes as die cliimneys of Ills subterranean forges. It was his misfottunc 
that he married Aphrodite, for it is difficult for beauty to be vinuous. 
Lcanung of her affair with Arcs, Hephaestus fashioned a trap that fell upon 
the lovers as they loved; and then the limping deity had his bme revenge 
by bringing his fellow gods to look in hugJuer upon the b<iund divinities 
of love and w'ar. But to Hermes, Homer tells us, xApollo said: 

‘■Hermes; son of Isus ,. , woulda thou In sooth he M'illing, even 
tliough ensnared with str<mg bonds, to lie on a couch by the side 
of golden Aphrodite?’' Then the messenger answered liim: “Would 
that this might befall. Lord Apollo, that thiSec as many bonds 
inextricable might clasp me about, and that ye gods—aye. and alt the 
goddesses, tco-niight be looting on, but tliat 1 mighc sleep by the 
side of golden Aphrodite."^ 

Ares (Mars) was never distinguished for intelligence or subtletj'; his 
bu 3 ines.s was war, and even the charms of Aphrodite could not give him 
tlie thrill that came to him from lusty and natural killing. Homer calls him 
"the curse of men," and tells with pleasure how Athena bid him low with a 
stonci "he covered, as he by. seven acres of the field.*" Hcnncs (Mercury) 
is more interesting. In origin he is a stone, and from the cult of sacred 
stones his worship is derived; the stages of his evolution are styi visible. 
Then he 1$ the tall stone placed upon graves, or he is the dahnon, or spirit, 
in this scone. Then he is the boundary scone or its god. marking and guard¬ 
ing a field; and because his function there is also to promote fertility, the 
pliallus becomes one of his symbols. Then he is the herm or pillar—with 
carv'ed head, uncarved body, and prominent male member—wliich W'as 
placed before all respetabic houses in Athens ” we shall see how^ the mutila¬ 
tion of these hemtac on die eve of the cxpdicion against Syracuse provided 
die proximate cause for the ruin of Alcibbdes and Athens. Again he is the 
god of wayfarera and the protector of heralds; their characterisric staff, or 
caduceus, is one of his favorite insignb. As god of travelers he becomes a 
god of luck, trade, cunning, and gain, therefore an inventor and guarantor 
of measures and scales, a patron saint of prjurers, cmbexxlers, and thieves." 
He is himself a herald, bearing the billets and decrees of Olympus from god 
to god or man, and he moves on winged sandals with the sped of an angry 
wind. Bis running-about gives him a lidie and graceful form, and prepres 
him for Praxiteles- As a swift and vigorous youth he is the patron saint of 
athletes, and his shamelessly virile image has a place in every pbestra." As 
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herald he is the god of eloquencej as celestial interpreter he is the first of a 
long /jery/rencutical line. One of the "Homeric’’ liymns tells hoWt in hb 
youths he screiched strings across 3 tortoise shelly and so invented the Jvtb. 
Finally it comes his turn to appease Aphrodite} and their ofispring, we are 
told,^ b a delicate hcnnaplu^te, sharing their charms and named from 
their names. 

It was characteristic of Greece that in addition to deities of chasiic\% vir¬ 
ginity, and motherhood it should have a goddess of hcatitv and love. Doubt¬ 
less in her Near-Eastern origins, and in Cyprus her (wlf-Oriental home. 
Aphrodite was first of alt a mother goddes; to the end of her tenure she 
remained associated with reproduedon and feniliry in the whole realm of 
plant, animah and human life. But as civiltaation developed, and incre asing 
secimty obviated the need for a high birth rate, the esthetic sense vms left 
free to see other values in woman than those of nmitiplication, and to mike 
Aphrodite not only the embodiment of the ideal of beaut}\ but the ddtv 
of all heterosexual pleasore. The Greeks worshiped her in many foinisr as 
Aplirodite Urania, the Heavenly^ the goddess of chaste or sacred love; as 
Aphrodite Pan demos, the Popular, the goddess of profane love in all its 
modes; and even as Aphrodite Kallipygos, the Venus of the Lovely Nates," 
At Athens and Corinth the courtesans built temples to her as their patron 
samr. At the beginning of April various cldcs in Greece celebrated her 
great festival, the Aphrodisia; and on that occasion, for those who cared to 
take part, sexual freedom was die order of tljc day." She was the love 
goddess of the sensual and passionate south, ancient rival of Artemis, the 
love goddess of the cold and hunting north. Alj'tliology, almost as ironic as 
hbtojy, made her tlic wife of the crippled I lephaestus, but she consoled 
herself with Ares;, Hermes, Poseidon, Dionysus, and many a mortal like 
Anchbes and Adonb,* To her, in competition with Hera and Athena, Paris 
awarded the golden apple as the prize of beauty. But perhaps she was never 
really beautiful until Praxiteles reconceived her, and gave her the loveliness 
for which Greece could forghre all her sins, 

“ The myth Adorti^ is one mare nxiiikifi! un the vugirtiintm riieme-dw aMitJ (fcath 
■niJ rMtUTccikin nf the &oiL This hanil^finic -jirouih hy both Aphrodhe juid 

iVrscphoiie* tf« of loi*e mii! of death. Ares, )ciJ.fHis □/ Adorns' success vidi 

Aphr^iu^ dksgmsed htinsdJ iS fl boar and lulled h&n. The anmKme W4i boin ol 
Adonis’ blooih and rh'cra of poetiy frcnn Aphrodite's ZetB pcrsimdcd die goddi^cs 

to diviule Adonli^ nme an?! onciioona by leaving him for half a. yar ^iTth Fenphone in 
lisdsp ind him for half a yeir id canmy life and love. In Fhocnack, Cyprus^ and 

AdiCEittlie death of the boy oraj comnicmoiitEd in rhe festival of the Adofiiai wDcnn corned 
of the l^fd (for sveh the meaning of hh name), loudly bcwoiLed hb deaths ind 
timinphimtJy canoed bb recmccdoiL* 
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To the [egitimatc or illegitimate children of Zeus wc must add, as major 
Olympians, his sister Hestia, goddess of dm hearth, and his unruly brother 
Poseidon. Tliis Greek Neptune, secure in iiis watery realms, considered 
himself fully rhe etjual of Zeus. Even landlocked nations worshiped liim, 
for he cooimanded not only the sea but the rivets and the spnngs; it WTis 
he who guided the mysterious subterranean streams, and made earthquakes 
with tidal waves " To him Greek mariners prayed, and raised appeasing 
temples on perilous promontories. 

Subordinate deities were numerous even on OUtnpus, for there was no 
end to personifications, There was Hestia (the Roman Vesta), goddess of 
the hearth and hs sacred lire. There w-as Iris, the rainbow, sometimes 
messenger for Zeus^ Hebe, goddess of youth; Eileithyia, who helped %vomen 
in chiidhirth; Dike or Justice; Tychc, Oiance; and Eros, Love, whom 
Hesiod made die creator of the world, whom Sappho called “a limli-dis- 
solvtng, bitter-sweet, impracticable wild beast/” There was Hymencus, 
the .Marriage Song; ?Iypnos, Sleep; Onciros, Dream; Geras, Old Agej Lethe, 
Oblivion; ^anatos, t>carh, and others beyond naming. There were nine 
Moses to inspire artists and poee: Clio for history, Euterpe for lyric poetry 
accompanied by die flute, Tlialia for comic drama and idyllic poetry, 
Melpomene for tragedy, Terpsichore for choral dance and song, Erato for 
love verse and mimierj'; Polynmia for hymns, Uranta far astronomy. Cal¬ 
liope for epic poetry'. Tlicre were three draccs, and their twel ve attendants, 
the Hours. TTcre was Nemesis, who meted out good and evil to men, and 
visited with disaster all who were guilty of hy^m-insolcncc in prosperity. 
There were the terrible Erionyes, the Furies who left no wrong t:n~ 
rc%-engedi the Greeks tvith deprecating euphemism called them Well- 
Wishers, Eumcnides. And finally there were the Moirai, the Fates or 
Allottcrs who regulated inevitably the affairs of life, and ruled, some said, 
both gods and men. In that conception Greek religion found its limit, and 
flowed over into science and law. 

We have left for the last the most troublesome, the most popular, the 
most difficult to classih', of all the Greek gods. Only late in his career was 
Dionysus received into Olympus, lit Thrace, which gave liim as a Greek 
gift to Greece, he WMS the god of liquor brewed from barley, and was 
known as Sabarius; in Greece he became a god of wdne, the nourisher and 
guardian of the vine; he began as a goddess of fertility', became a god of 
intoxication, and ended as a son of god dying to save mankind. .Many figures 
and legends were mingled to make his myth. The Greeks thought of him a? 
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Zagreus, “the homed chiJd'’ borne to Zeus by his daughter Persephone, 
He was the best beloved of liis father, and was seated beside him on the 
throne of heaven. When the jealous Hera incited the Titans to kill him, 
Zeus, to disguise him, changed him into a goat, then a bull; in this form, 
nevertheless, the Titans captured him, cut liis body bto pieces, and boiled 
them in a caldron. Athena, like another Trclawney, saved the hean, and 
carried it to Zeus; Zeus gave it to Semcle, wlio. impregnated with it, gave to 
the god a second birth under the name of Dionysus.* 

Mourning for Dionysus’ death, and joyful celebration of his n^urrection, 
formed the basis of a ritual exrremtiy widespread among the Greeks. In 
springtime, u-hen the vine was bursting into blossom, Greek women went 
up into the hills to meet the reborn god. For two days they drank wirhoiic 
restraint, and like our less religions bacchanalia ns, considered him witless 
who would not lose his wits. They marched in wild procession, led by 
Maenads, or mad women, devoted to Dionysus; they' listened tensely to the 
story they knew' so wcM, of die suffering, death, and resurrection of ihcir 
god; and as they drank and danced they fell into a frenzy in which all bonds 
w'cre loosed. The height and center of their ceremony was to scins upon 
a goat, a bull, sometimes a man (seeing in them incarnations of the god); to 
tear the live victim to pieces in commumorarion of J3ionysus' dbmember- 
meat; then to drink the blood and eat tJic desh in a sacred communion 
whereby, ;isthey thought, the god would enter ihein and possess thdr souls. 
In chat divine enthusiasmt they wxrc convinced that they and the god be¬ 
came one in a my'Stic and triumphant tmirm; iltey took his name, called 
themselves, after one of his titles, Baceboi, and knew that now rbey would 
never die. Or they lemicd titeir stare an scstniif, 3 going out of their stjiils 
to meet and be one with Diony'sus; thus they felt freed from the burden 
of the flesh, they acquired divine insight, they were able to prophesy', they 
were gods. Such was the passionate cult that came down from Tliracc into 
Greece like a mediesal epidemic of religion, dragging one region after 
another from the cold and clear Olympians of the state worship into a faith 
and ritual that satisfied the craving for excitement and release, the longing 
for enthusiasm and poss^ion, mysdeistn and my'sterj'. The priests of 


* SktdtB, ai nriv n Mm inticmmcd the tale is i vtrgmtidu najrth* Zagrros, 

the TIM,, k a child of D^mcitr, tJic cflrtli, fcrtilkcd by Zem, the ram. 'J’hc vini^ like the 
k cm (pnmed) to it new' Idt; and thi: juktr of the gt^tpe k boded to nuke wine. £idl 
y*ir, ti^cf iKiiifkhmg raim. ihr vme k rcbMn.^ Hemiioius ft^md so mmy tcannldtiinces 
bfirwcM the mjths of Diunvw *fid Osifk thaiE ho idennhcd the two gods in ijtie of th^: iirsi 
tssa>"s in cdtrnjparmTT fr|jjfioii,“ 

t From “i gal ^enthusiasm** originally mcBtit possession by- a go<L 
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Delphi and the rulers of Athens tried to keep the cult at a distance, but 
failed; all they could do was to adopt Dionysus into Olympus. Hellcm^c 
and humanize him, give him an official festavai, and cum the rcvcltv of his 
worshipers from the road ecstasj* of wine among the hills into the stately 
processions, the robust songs, and the noble drama of the Great Dionysia. 
For a while they won Dionysus over to Apollo, but in the end Apollo 
yielded to Diotiysus' heir and conqueror, Qinst. 


m, MYSTERIES 

There were essentially three elements and s^ges in Greek religion: chthonian, 
Olympian, and mystic. Tlic first was probahly cif Pelasgo-Alycenaean origin, 
tlie second probably Achaeo-DoriBn, the ttiird Egypto-Asiatic. The first wtw- 
shiped subterranean, the second celestial, the thud reaurrecied, gods. The 
fitst was most popular among the poor, the second among the well to do, the 
third in die lower middle The first predominated before the Homeric 

age, the second in it, the third after it. By the time of the Peridein Enlight¬ 
enment the most vigorous clement in Greek religion wa.s the mt'seexs'. In the 
Greek sense a tjiystcr)' w'as a secret ceremony in which sacred symbols t^erc 
revealed, symbolic rites were performed, and only initiates were tlic wor- 
shipet^ Uaially the rites represented or eornmemorated, in semidramatie form, 
the sobering, death, and resurrection of a god, fiointed liack to old vegetation 
themes and magic, and pronuMd the tnitiare a persons! immortality. 

Many places in Greece celebrated such mjTtic rites, but no other place in 
tills respect could rival Ellcusis. The mv^stcrics there were of pre-Achaean 
origin, and appear to have been originally an automn festival of pJouing and 
sow'ing.' A myth expbined how DcmcicrT rewarding the people of Attica for 
their kindness to her in her wanderings, established at Etcusis her greatest tem¬ 
ple, u^hich was destroyed and rebuilt many rimes during the lustory of Greece. 
Under Solon, Peisisrratus, and Pericles the festival of Demeter at Eleush was 
adopted by Athens, and raised to higher elaboration and pomp. In the Lesser 
Mysteries,’held near Athens in the Spring, candidates for inidadon underwent 
a preLiminar^’ purification by self-immersion in the waters of the llisus. In Sep¬ 
tember the candidates and others walked in grave but happy pilgrimage for 
fourteen miles along the Sacred Way to Eleusis, bearing at their head the 
image of the chchonian dciry lacchus. llie procession arrived at Elcusis under 
coreblight, and solemnly placed the image in the temple; after which the day 
was ended w'idi sacred dances and songs. 

The Greater Mysecrics lasted four dayii more, Tliose who had been purified 
with bathing and fasting were now admitted to the lesser rites; those who had 
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received such rites a year before were taken into die Hall of Initiation, where 
the secret ceremony was perfortneiL The PtyiTm, or initiares, broke dicir fast 
by panicipoiing m a holy communion in memory of Dcmeter, drinking a holy 
mixture of meal and water, and eating sacred cakes, mystic rirgal was 

then performed we do not know; the sccrcr ims well kept throughout antkjuicy, 
under penalty of death; even the pious Awchvlus narrowly escaped condem¬ 
nation for certain lines that might have given the secret awsy, The ceremony 
was in any case a symbolic play, .md had a parr in generating the Dionyisian 
drama. Very' probably die dieme was the (ape of Perseplione by Pluto, the 
sorrow'ful wandering of Dcmeter, die return nf the Maiden to earth, and the 
revelation of agriculture to Attica. The summary of the ceremonv was the 
mystic marriage of a priest representing Zetis wth a priestess impersonaring 
Deleter. These symliolic nuptials bore fruit widt magic speed, for it was soon 
followed, we are ttild, by a solemn announcement that “Our Lady has borne 
fl holy boy''i and a reaped ear of com tvas exhibited as sy ml^dizing the fniit 
of Deineter's labor—the bounty^ of die fields. The wor^tpers were then ted 
by dim torchlight into dark subterranean caverns sy'tnbolizing Hades, and, 
again, to an upper chamber briiliani with tight, representing, it appears, the 
abode uf the blessed; and they were now sho’w'n, in solemn exalcadon, the holy 
objects, relics, or icon? that dll that moment had been concealed. In this 
ecstasy of revelation, we are assured, they felt the unity of God, and die 
onen^ of God and the soul; they were lifted up out of die delusion of 
individualicv, and knew die peace of absorption trtto deity,** 

In the age of Peisisttattts the mysteries of Dionysus entered into die flru- 
sifuan liturgy by a religious infccdon: the god lacchus U'as idend^ed with 
Dionysus as the son of PersepJimic, anJ the legend of Diony'sus Zagteus wus 
superimposed upon the myth of Dcmeter.' But through all forms the basic 
idea of the mysteries remained the samic; as the seed is bom again, so may the 
dead have renewed life; and not merely the drear}*, shadowy exhtence of Hades, 
but a life of happiness and peace, almost eveiy'thtng else in Greek 

religion had passed a^vay*, this consoling hope, reunited in Alexandria with that 
Egyptian bebef in immortality from which die Greek had been derived, gave 
to Oirisciaiiity’’ the weapon tiith which to cotitjutr die Western world. 

In the seventh centuiy there came into Hellas, from Egypt, Thrace, and 
Tliessaly, another mystic cult, even more important in Greek history than 
rhettipreries of Eltusis. At its source we find, in the age of the Argonouts, 
the obscure but fascinating figure of Orpheus, a Thracian who “in culture, 
music, and poetry,’* says Diodorus, “far surpassed all men of whom we have 
a record.''** Very probably he eidstcd. though all thar we now know of 
him bean the marks of myth. He is pictured as a gentle spirit, tender, medi- 
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t3tiFc» aifecrionatcj somcriines i niustcian, sOTTierimcs a refarming asccdc 
priest of Dionysos. He played the lyre so ivell. and sang to it so mclodi- 
ously, that those who heard him almost began to worshiji him as a god; 
wild animals became tame at his voice, and trees and rocks left their places 
to follow the sound of his harp. He married the fair Eurj'dicCt and almosc 
went mad when death cook her. He plunged into Hades, charmed Perseph¬ 
one with hU lyre, and w'as allowed to lead Enrydicc up to life again on 
condition that he should not look back upon her ontil the surface of the 
earth was reached. At the last barrier anxiety' overcame him lest she should 
no longer be following; he looked hack, only to sec her snatched down once 
more into the nether world, lliracian women, resenting liis umvdlingncss 
to console himself ■with thetn, tore him to pieces in one of (heir Dionj'stan 
revels; Zeus atoned lor them by placing the lyre of Orpheus as a constella¬ 
tion amtjng the stars, Tlic severed head, still singing* was buried at Lesbos 
in a deft diat became the ate of a popular oracle; there, wc are told, rfic 
nightingales sang w'ith especial tenderness.*' 

In later days ir was claimed that he had left behind him many sacred 
songs; and perhaps it was so. At the behest of Hipparchus, says Greek 
rmdition, a scholar named Onomacritus, about jio, edited th<»c as the 
Homeric lays had been edited a generation before. In the sixth century, 
or earlier, these hymns had acquired a sacred character as divinely inspired, 
and formed the Iwsis of a mystical cult related to that of Dionysus but far 
superior to it in doctrine, ritual, and moral influence. The creed was essen- 
riallv an affirmation of the passion (suiferiog), death, and resurrection of 
the divine son Dionysus Zagreus, and the resiirrccrion of all men into a 
furure of rctvard and punishment. Since the Titans, who had skin Diony¬ 
sus, were believed to have been the ancestors of man, a taint ijf original sin 
rested ujnm all humanity; and in punishment for this the soul was enclosed 
in the body as in a prison or a tomb. But man might console himself by 
knowing that the Titans had eaten Dionysus, and that therefore every man 
harbored, in his soul, a particle of indestructible divinity^ In a mystic sacra¬ 
ment of communion the Orphic worshipers ate the raw ilesh of a bull as a 
symbol of Dionysus to commemorate the slaynog and eating <if the god, 
and to absorb the divine essence anew.* 

.After death, said Orphic theology^, the soul goes dowm to Hades, and 
must face judgment by the gods of the underworld; the Orphic hymns and 
ritual, like the C^'^prian Book of the Dead, instructed the faithful in the 
art of preparing for this comprehensive and final examination. If the ver¬ 
dict was gnilty^ dierc would be severe punisJinicor. One form of the doctrine 
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concdTed chis punishment astceniaU' an4 cranFinined to later theoltsgy the 
notion of hell. Another form adopted ilie idea of transmignition: the soiJ 
was reborn again and again into lives liapplcr or bitterer than before accord- 
bg to tlie purity or impurity of its former existencci and this wheel of 
rebirth would cum until coniplcic purity was achieved^ and the soul was 
admitted to die Islands of the Blest* Another variant olTcrcd hope that 
the punishiiient b Hades might )}« ended through penances perfomied in 
advance by the btiividual, or, after his death, by Ins friends. In this way 
a doctrine of purgatorv' and bdulgcntscs arose; and Plato describes %4'iih 
almost the anger of a Luther the peddling of sudi indulgences b the Athens 
of the fourth century n.c,: 


Mendicant prophets go to rich men's doors and persuade them 
that thej' have a power committed to them of making atonement for 
their sins or those of their fathers by sacrihccs or ehanns,.. . And 
they produce a host of books written by Musaeus ami Orpheus., . 
according to which thev perform their rirual, and persuade not only 
individuals but whole cities that expiations and atonements may be 
made by sacrifices and amusements [ceremnniesr ] which fill a vacant 
hour, and are equaHy at the sendee of the living and the dead. The 
latter (ceremonies] they call mysteries, and these redeem ns from 
the Pains of Hell; but if we neglect thent no one knows what awaits 
us,“ 

Nevertheless there were in Orplusm idealistic tretids that cultntnaced in 
the morals and monssiiclsm of Chrisciiinity. The reckless loosener of the 
OlvEnpians vvas rcpLiccd hv a strict code of conduct, and the miglitv Zeus 
u'flsslou ly dethroned by the gentle figure uf Orfihcus, even as Yahweh was 
TO be dethroned by Christ. A conception of sin and conscience, a dualisric 
view of the body as evil and of the soul os divine, entered into Greek 
thought; iJic subjugation of the fiesh became a main purpose of religion, as 
a condition of the release for the soul. The brotherhood of Orphic initiates 
had no ecclcsiasiicai orgamsacion and no separate life; but they were dis- 
rbguishcd by the wearing of white garments, the avoidance of flesh food, 
and a degree of asceticism not usually associated with I lellenic ways, They 
represented, in several aspects, a Puritan Reformation b the history of 
Greece. Their rites encroached more and more upon the public worship 
of the OKmipian gods. 

The Influence of the sect was extensive and enduring. Perhaps it was 
here that the Pythagoreans took their diet, their dress, and their theory of 
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Ciansmtgnrion} it is wonliy of note that die oldest Orphic dociimencs now 
extant were found in southern Italy," Pkto, though he rejected much in 
Orpliisin, accepted its opposition of body and soul, its puntan tendency, 
its hope of Inunoitalicy, Part of the pantheism and asceticism of Stoici^ 
may be traced to an Orphic origin. The Nco-Platonists of Alexandria pos¬ 
sessed a large collection of Orphic writings, and based upon them much 
of their theology and their tnysticSsm. Tlie doctrines of hell, purgatory, and 
heaven, of the body versus the soul, of the dh-ioc son slain and rcboro, as 
well as the sacramental eating of the body and blood and divinity of the 
god, directly or deviously infliienced Christianity, which was itself a mys¬ 
tery rel^ion of atonement and hope, of mvstic union and release. The 
basic ideas and ritual of the Orphic cult are alive and AourMutig amongst 
us today. 


rv. woRsmp 

Greek ritual was as varied as the kinds of deities that it honored. The 
chthonian gods received a gloomy ritual of appeasement and riddance, the 
Olymputns a joyful ritual of welcome and praise. Neither form of cere¬ 
mony required a ctergymam the father acted as priest for the family^ the 
chief tuagistEatc for the state. Life in Greece was not as secular as it has 
been described; religion played a major part in it everywhere, and each 
government protected tlie official cult as ^ntal to social order and political 
stability. Bur whereas in Egypt and the Near East the priesthood dominated 
the state, in Greece the state dominated the priesthood, took the leadci^ 
ship of religion, and reduced the clergy to minor Functionaries in die tem¬ 
ples. The ptopeny of the temples, in real estate, money, and staves, was 
audited and administered I>y officials of the state." There were no sem¬ 
inaries for the training of priests; anyone could be quietly chosen or ap¬ 
pointed priest if he knew the rites of the god; and in many places the office 
was let out to the highest bidder." There was no hierarchy of priestly caste; 
the priests of one temple or state liad usually no assodarlon with those of 
another,"There was no church, no orthodoxy, no rigid creed; reli^on con¬ 
sisted not in professing certain beliefs, but in joining in the ofHcbl ritual;" 
any man might have his own creed provided that he did not openly deny 
or blaspheme the city's gods. In Greece dxurch and state were one. 

The place of worsliip could be the domestic hearth, the municipal hearth 
in the dty hall, some cleft in the eanh for a chthonian deity, some temple 
for an Olympioo god. The precincts of the temple were sacred and 
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inviobhJe; here rhe worshipers met, nnd here all piiisucil persons, even if 
tainted with serious crime, could find sanctuary, llic temple was not for 
the congregatjon but for the god; there, in his home, Ida statue was erected, 
and a light bumeti before it which was not allowed to die. Often the peo¬ 
ple identified the god with the statue- they washed, dressed, and tended 
the image carefully, and sometimes scolded it for negligence; they told 
how, at various times; the statue had sweated, or wept, or closed its eyes." 
In the temple records a history was kept of the festivals of the god. and 
of the major events in the life of the city or group that worshipe*! him; 
this was the source and first form of Greek historiography. 

The ceremony consisted of procession, chants, sacrifice, prayer, and 
sometimes a sacred meal. Magic and masc^neradc, tnbTeaii^c and dramatic 
representatioas might lie part nf the procession. Tn most cases the basic 
ritiLij was prescrilied by custom, and every movement of tr. evety word 
of the hymns and prayers, was preserved in a book kept S 3 ca‘d bv the 
family or the state; rarely was any syllable or action altered, or any rhnhm; 
the god might not like or compreliend the novelty. The living speech 
changed, the ritual speech remained as beforei in rime the svoishipcrs ceased 
to understand the words they used " bur the thriU of antirpiity’ supplied die 
place of understanding. Often the ceremony outlasted even the memorv 
of the cause that had prompted jt; then nmi'myths were invented to explain 
its establishment; the myth or creed might change, btir not the rimal. Music 
was essential to the w'hoTe process, for without mtisic religion would be 
difficult; music generates religion as much .is religion genemtes music. Out 
of the temple and processional chants came poetry, and the meters that 
later adorned the robust profanity' of Archilochus, die reckless pasrion of 
Sappho, ami the scandalous delicacies of Anacreon. 

Having reached the altar—usually in front of the temple—the ivorshipers 
sought with sacrifice and prayer to aven the wrath or win the aid of their 
god As individuals they miglit olTcr abntist anything of value—stature, re¬ 
liefs, furniture, weapons, caldrons, tripods, garments, pottery; ii'hen the 
gods could make no use of such articles the priests could. Armies might 
offer part of their sfioiis, as ^Cenophon’s Ten TTiousand did in their retreat.* 
Groups w'ould offer die fruits of the field, the vines or the trees; more often 
an animal appetizing to the god; sometimre, on occasions of great need, a 
Iniman being. Agamemnon offered Iphigcnia for a wind; ,\cMlles ilaugh* 
tercti twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Parroelus;* human victims were 
hurled from the cliffs of Cyprus and Leucas to satiate Apolfo; others were 
presented to Dionysus in Chios and Tenedos; Tlicmistocles is said to have 
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sacrificed Persian captives to Dionysus at the batde of Salamis" the Spar- 
cins celebrated the festival of Arremis OfThin by flogging youths, some¬ 
times to death, at ber aJtar;* in Arcadia Zeus received humim sacrifice till 
the second century a. j>.}" ai Massaiia, in time of pesrilence. one of the poorer 
citizens was fed at ptrhiic expense, clad in holy garments, decorated with 
sacred boughs, and cast over a cllif to death with prayers that he might 
bear punLshniem for all the sins of his people * In Athens it \V 3 $ the cus¬ 
tom, in famine, plague, or other crisis, to offer to the gods, in ritual mimicry 
or in actual fact, one or more scapegoats for tlic purifleattoo of the city; 
and a smilar rite, mimic or literal, was armuaily performed at the festival 
of the Thargdia,** In the course of time human sacrifice was mitigated 
by restricting its victims to condemned criminals, and dulling their senses 
with winc} finally it was replaced by the sacrifice of an animal When, on 
the night before the battle of Lcuctra (371 the Boeotian leader Pc- 

lopidas liad a dream tJiat seemed to demand a human sacrifice at the altar 
as the price of victory, some of his councilors advised it, but ocheis pro¬ 
tested against Ir, saying “that such a barbarous and impious obligation could 
not be pleasing to any Supreme Beingsj that ryphons and gbnis did not 
preside over thexvorld, bur the general father of gods and mortals; that it 
was absurd to imagine any divinities ,md powers delighting in slaughter 
and sacrifice of men.*** 

Animal sacrifice, then, was a major step in the development of civillzadon. 
The beasts who bore the brunt of this advance in Greece were the bull, 
the sltccp, and the pig. Before any battle the rival armies sent up sacrifices 
in proportion to their desired victory'; before aoj' assembly in Athens the 
mcedng place was purified by the sacrifice of a pig. Tlie piety of the peo¬ 
ple, however, broke dotvn at the crucial |X>int; only the bones and a little 
flesh, wrapped in fat, went to the god; the rest '^voa kept for the priests and 
the woishipcrs. To excuse themselves the Greeks told how, in the days 
of the grincs, Proraethcas had wrapped die edible prrions of the sacri- 
fieial animal in skin, and the bones In fat, and had asked Zeus to choose 
wbicdi he prefcircd- Zeus had “>vith both hands” eh wen the fat. Ir was 
true that was enraged upon finding that ht had been deceived; bur he 
had made his choice, and must abide bj» it forever." Only in sacrifice to 
the chthonian gods was everything surrendered to the deit}% and the entire 
animal bumt to ashes in a hohcitUFt; the divinities of the lower world v ere 

•TTiwc victimf Ici Athens wen called ffh^rrmak^, which mc^nr cirTglrLilly migiciitin; 
ninnl a ™gtc fpcH qt fonnuix, then n bmlmg The whcAtr rhe 

phssntijk^f wTft really fllatn is m dispute^ hw th^rt la UtU* doybt chut the sacrifice wm 
origmaJiy litcEil*" 
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more ftitred ihiin chose of Olympus. No common med followed s chthomc 
sacrifice, for chat mighr cempt the god to come and )dm the feast. But 
after sacrifice co the Olympiaas the worshipers, nor In awed attmement to 
the god but in jttyous communion ^ith him, consumed the consecrated 
victimj the magic formulas pronounced over it had, they hoped. Imbued it 
with the life and power of the god, U'hich would now pass mystically into 
KIs communicants. In like manner wine was poured upon the sacrifice, and 
tJien into the cups of the worshipere, who dmnk, so to speak, with the 
gods* In the th/arot, or fraternities, into which so many trade and social 
groups in ,\rhens were organized, this idea of divliie communion in a com¬ 
mon religious meal formed the binding rie," 

Animal sacrifice continued throuirhout Greece until ended bv Qiris- 
tianicy,“ which ttT.scly substituted for it the spiritual and symbolical sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass. In some measure prayer too became a substitute for 
sacrifice; it was a clever amendment that commuted offerings of blood intt> 
litanies of praise. In this gentler way man. subject to chance .ind tragedy at 
every step, consoled and strengthened hhnsclf by calling to his aid tlie 
mysterious powers of the world. 


V, SUPERSTTTIONS 

Between these upper and nether poles of Greek religion, the Otympbui and 
the subterranean, surtted an ocean of magic, suptrstitian, and sorcery; behind 
and below the geniuses whom we shall celebrate w^ere nusses of people pwor 
and simple, to w-bom religion was a tossIi of fears rather than a ladder of hope. 
It was not merely that the average Greek accepted miracle storics^f Theseus 
rising from the dead to fight at Marathon, or of DioOA'Stis changing water into 
wine:' such stories appear ainong evcr%' people, and arc part of the forgivable 
poetry with which piuginatbn bright^ the common life. One could cicit 
pass over the ajurietj'^ of Athens to secure the hones of Theseus, and of Sparta to 
bring back from Tcgta the bfincs of Orestes;' the miraculous power officially 
artributed to rhetse relics may welt have been part of the rechnUjue of ntle. 
What oppressed die pious Greek was the cloud of spirits that stnrounded him, 
ready and able, he believed, to spy upon him, interfere with hhn, and do him 
evil' These demons were always seeking to enter into liim; he had to be on 
his guard against them at all times, and to perform magical ceremonies to dis¬ 
perse diem. 

This supersriijon verged on science, and in some measnre forecast our germ 
tficnrv of disease. All sickness, to the Greek, meant possessinn by an alien 
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spirit; tn lonch & sick person was to contract his unclcanliness or “possession”; 
our badUi and bacteria are die ciirrcntly fasWottable fnnns of what the Greeks 
called i’frer or little demons.' So a dead person was “unclean”; the kern had 
gotten Iiini once for all. When the Greek left a hfmse where a corpe lay, he 
sprinblcti himself with water, from a vcsacl placed for such purp»cs at the 
diHir, to drive away from himself die spirit that had ct>nt|«ered die dead man." 
This conception w'as extended to many realms where even our bactcrio phobia 
would liardly apply It Sexual intercourse rendered a person unclean; so did 
birth, chadbirtij, and homicide (even if tmintentiona]). jMadness was posses¬ 
sion by an alien spirit; the madttian w as “beside himself,” Jn aJ] these cases a 
ceremony of purificaiion was considered neccsstiy. Periodically homes, tem¬ 
ples. canips, even whole cities were purified, and very much as we disinfect 
dicm-hy water, smoke, or fire” A bowl of clean water stood at the entrance 
to every temple, so that those who came to worsiitp might cleanse themselves," 
perhaps by a suggestive sj’mbohsm. The priest wns an expert in purification; he 
could exorcise spirits by striking lironzc vessels, by incamattons, magic, and 
pmycr; even the intentional homicide might, by adequate ritual, be purified." 
Repentance was not indispensable in such cases; all diet was needed w-as to get 
rid of the evil possessive denions; religion was not so much a matter of morals as 
a technique of manipuLiting spirits. "Nevenlieless the multiplication of taboos 
and purificatory rites produced in the religious Greek a state of mind surpris- 
iuglv akin to the Puritan sense of rin. The muion that the Greeks were immune 
m the ideas of conscience and sin will hardly survive a reading of Pindar and 
Aerehylus. 

Out of this belief in an cnvdofnng atmosphere of spirits came a diousand 
^pcrsiitintu, which Theophrastus, successor to Aristode, summarized in one 
'>1 hb Cbitractert: 


Superstidousness would seem to be a son of cowardice with re¬ 
spect to the divine,,.. Your Superstitious Man will not sally forth 
for the day till he liavc washed hb hands and sprinkled himself at the 
Nine Springs, and put a bit of bay-leaf from a temple in lib mouth. 
And if a cat cross hb path lie W'ill not proceed on his way rill some 
one else be gone by, or he have cast three stones across the street. 
Should lie espy a simkc in hb house, if it be one of die ted sort he 
will call upon Dionysus; if it be a sacreil snake be will budd a shrine 
riien and there. When he passes one of ihc smooth stones set up at 
crossroads he anoints it with oil from his flask, and svill nor go hb 
ways till he have knelt down and worshiped it. If a mouse gnaw a 
bag of Ids meal, he will off lo the wizard and ask what he must do; 
and if the advice he, 'iicnd the bag to the cobblers to be patched,” 
he neglects die advice and frees hii^If of the ill by rues of averrion. 
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>.. If he catches sight of a madman or an epileptic, he stmdders and 
apits into his hosom,^ 

The simpler Greeks believed, or taught their children to believe, in a gnat 
variety of bogies. Whole cities were dimirhcd, at sliort intervals, hy •'portents” 
or scruiige Dccurrcaccs;, like defonned births of animals or nten.* Tlie belief in 
unlucky daj-s was so widafpread that cm such days no ojarriage might take 
place, no assembly m^ht be held, no courts might meet, no enterprise might 
begin. A sneeze, a stumble, m^hi be reason for abandoning a trip or an tuider- 
taklngi a nun or eclipse could stop or mm back armies, and bring great won. 
to a disastrous end. Again, theft were persons gifted with the power of 
effective cursing: an angered parent, n neglected beggar mighr lay upon one 
a curse that would ruin one's life. Some persons possessed magic arts; they 
could muc love philters or aphrodisiacs, and could by secret drugs reduce a 
man to impotence or a woman to sterility* Plato did not consider hb 1 JWf 
complete whhout an enactment against those who injure or slay by magic artsL* 
Witches arc not medieval inventions; note Euripides’ Medea, and Tlieocritns' 
Slmaetha. Supersution U one of the most stable of social phenomena; it re¬ 
mains almost unchanged through centuries and civilizations, not only ia its 
bases but even in its formulas. 


VI. onAOja 

In a W'orld so crowded wHth supernatural powers, the events of life seemed 
to depend upon the will of demons and gods. T o discover chat will the 
curious Greeks consulted soothsayers and oracles, U'ho divined the future 
by reading the stars, Interpreting ieams, ezamming die cnnails of animals:, 
or observing the flight of birds. Professional soothsayers hired themselves 
out to families, armies, and states;” Nicias. before setting out upon the 
expedition to Sicily, engaged a troop of sacrificers, augurs, diviners;* and 
though not all generals were as pious as tills great slaveowner, neatly all 
were as superstitious. Men ami women append who clmmcd inspiration 
and dairvovuncc; in Ionia particularly certain women called Sibyls (i.c:., 
the Will of God) issued oracles believed by inillions of Greeks." From 
Erythrae the Sibyl Hcrophik was said to have wandered through Greece 
to Cumae in Italy, where she became the most famous of her kind, and lived, 
we are told, a thousand years. Athens, like Rome, hud a collection of 
ancient oracles, and the government raainiamed in the prytaneum men 
skilled in their interpretanon." 

Public oracles were set up at many temples in all pans of Greece; but 
the most famous and honored were in early days the oracle of Zeus at 
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Dodan 2 , and in the hi.<taiHca] period rfiat of Apollti ai Delphi '‘BarbariaQs” 
as well as Greeks consulteii this oracEc; evxn Rome senr tHCSScngers to ask 
or suggest the will of the god. Since the power of divination was supposed 
to belong particularly to the ttitusrivc sex, three pritstewes, each at least 
half a centnrj'old, were trained to consult Apollo through the medium of 
a trance. From a hollow in the earth below the temple came a peculiar 
gas, ascribed to the eternal decomposition of the python that Apollo had 
slain tiierc^ the officiating priestess, called P\'thia, rook her seat on a high 
tripod oFcr this cleft, inhaled the divine stench, chewed narcotic laurel 
leaves, fell into delirium and convuisions, and, thus inspired, uttered in¬ 
coherent w^rds which the priests translated to the people. Very often the 
final reply admitted of diverse, even contrary’, interpretations, so that the 
infallibility of the oracle was maintamed whatever the event.** Possibly the 
priests were no less puppets than the priestesses; sometimes they accepted 
bribes;* and in most cases the voice of the oracle harmonized melodiously 
with the dominant influence in Greece," Nevertheless, where exiemaJ pow¬ 
ers did not constrain them, the priests taught valuable lessons of moderation 
and political wisdom to the Greeks, Though they condoned human sac¬ 
rifice even after the moral sense of Greece had begun to revolt against it, 
and made no protest against the immoralities of OljTnpus, they aided the 
establishment of law, encouraged the manumission of slaves, and bought 
niany slaves in order to give them libcny,“ They ivcrc nor in advance 
of Greek thought, but tliey did not hinder it by doctrinal intolerance. They 
gave a helpful supernatural sanction to necessary Greek policies, and pro¬ 
vided some degree of international conscience and moral unity for the scat¬ 
tered cities of Greece. 

Out of this unifying influence came the oldest know n confedemtion of 
Greek state, l*hc Amphict)’onie League was originally the religious alli¬ 
ance of the peoples "dwelling around" the saoerttar)' of Dcmctcr near Ther¬ 
mopylae. The chief constiruenr states were Thessaly, .Vlagncsia. Phthiotis, 
Doris, Phocis, Bocoria, Etilwca, and Achaen. They met semiannually, in 
spring at Delphi, in aumnui at Thcnnopylae. TItcy bound theniseivcs never 
to destroy one another’s cities, never to allow the water supply of any 
member cit>’ to be shut oS, never to plunder—or permit to be plundered— 
the trcasuiy of Apollo at Delphi, and to attack any nation that violated 
these plcd^. Here was the outline of a League of Nations; ,in outline 
w'hosc completion w*as prevented by the natural fiucniaiions of wealth and 
power among states, and the inherent rivalries of men and groups, lliessalv 
formed a bloc of vassal states, and permanently dominated the League.' 
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Other amphicryonics were esrablishecl; Athens, for example, belonged to 
the Amphictj'ony of CaJaima; and the rival leagaes. while promoting peace 
within their membership, became against other groups vast instruments of 
Lntrjime and war. 


VIL FT-SnVALS 

If it could not end war Greek religion succeeded in alleviating the routine 
of economic life witli numerous fcsrisuls. “Mow many vicrinv; offered to 
the godsl" cried Aristophanes; “how many temples, statues .., sacred pro- 
cessions* At every moment of the year w'C see religious feas^ and gar¬ 
landed rictims” of sacrifice.* 'lire rich paid the cost, the state provided the 
theorika, or divine funds, to pay to the populace the price of admission to 
the games or plays that disringuished the holyday. 

The calendar at Athens was csscnnaJly a religious calendar, and many months 
were named from their religious fcstivala in die firw month, Heeatombaion 
(juJy-Augusr), came die (Sonia (coTTOsponding t<» the Riinmti Satumalta), 
when musters and slaves sat do^iTi together to a jos'fu) fca-st; in the same month, 
evciy fourth j'Car, occurred the PatiaiJicnaeii, when, after four days of varied 
conicsts and games, the entire dtizemihip formed a solemn and colorful pro¬ 
cession to [mriy to the priestess of Athena the sacred peplos, a gorgeously 
embroidered robe which M'as to be placed upon the image of the diy^ god¬ 
dess; tJiis, 35 all the world knows, m'ss the theme that HieidJas chose for the 
frieze of rhe Paxthenun. In the second month. .Metagdtnion, came rhe Meta- 
geimia, a minor festival in honor td Apollu. In the third mondi. Bfiedromion, 
Athens sallied fortii to Eleosis for the Greater Mptcrics, The fourth tiionrii, 
Pyanepsion, celeb rated the Pyanepsta, the Oscophoria, and the TTicsmophoria; 
in this the women of Athens honored Demctcr Tlicsmophorcis {the Lawgiver) 
with a strange chthoniait ritual, parading phallic eniblom, cwhanging obsceni¬ 
ties, and symbolical!V going doivn to Hades and returning, apparently as magi- 
eal ceremonies to promote fertility in the soil and man.** Only the month of 
Alaimakrerion iiad no fesrivaL 

In the cnoQlh of Poscideon Athens held the Itafoa, a feast of first fruits; in 
Gamelion the Lcnaea, in Imiior of Dionysus, In Anrhesterion came rhrec 
importanr celebrations; the Lesser or preparatory Mysteries; the Diasia, or sac¬ 
rifice TO Zeus iMcillchios; and, above all, (he Anthestcria, or Feast <if Flowers. 
In this chree-day spring festival to Dionysus wine flowed freely, and cvety- 
body was more or less drunk * there w as a competition in wine drinking, and 
the stneerts were alive with revelry. Tlic king-arehim’s wife rode on a car be¬ 
side the image of Dionysus, and was married to it in the temple os a symbol 
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o( the union of the god with Athens. Beneath this joUy' ritual ran a sothbet 
undertone of fear and propitiation of the dend^ the living ate a solemn nteal in 
commemoratjon of their ancestors, and left for thetn pots full of food and 
ilnnk. Ac die end of the feast the people chased the spirits of the departed 
from the house wiili a formula of cxorcismi "Out of the door with you, miuIsI 
Anthestcria is over"—words chat became a proverbial phrase for dismissing 
impominate beggars.* 

In the ninth month, EJophcboIion, came the Great Dionysia, established by 
Pcislscratus in 534; in diai year Thespis maugoratcd the dcama at Athens as 
part of the festival It tvas tiie end of March, spring was in the air, the sea was 
navigable, merchants and visitors crow'ded the city and swelled the attendance 
at die ocrcmoiiics and the plays. All business was suspended, all courts were 
closed; prisoner were released to kt them share in the festivities. Athenians 
of every age and class, brilDantly attired, took pan in the proceraon that brought 
the satuc of Dionysus from Tlcuihcrae and placed it in his theater. The rich 
diove chariots, the poor marched on foot; a long train of aniinals folloti'ed 
as destined gifts for riic gods. Choruses from the totras of Attica joined or 
competed in song and dance,—In the teoih month, Munychion, Athens celc- 
bratS the Munychia, and Attica, every fiftli year, celebrated the Braurotiia 
in honor of Artemis. In Tiiargclion occurred the Thargtlia, or feast of the 
grain harvest. In the twelfth month, Skirophorion, came ihc fesrivaU of Skiro- 
plioria, Arretophoria, Dipolia, and Btiuphnnia, Not all these fca-ns were annual; 
hut even fora four-year period they represemed a grateful relief from daily roil- 

Other states had suiiibr holidays; and in the countryside every so«sng end 
every han- cst was greeted with total conviviali^. Greater than alt these were 
the PanhcJJctnic festivals, the pjaegyreis, or universal gatherings. There were 
the Panionta on Myctle, die feast of Apollo at Delos, die Pj-thian festival at 
Delphi, the bthmian at Qirinth. the Nemcan near Argos, die Olympic in 
Elisr "hiesc were the occasions of interstate games, hut basically they were 
holydays. It was the good fortune of Greece to ha%'e a religion human enough 
-in later days humane enough-tti associate i^ jtiyf^y and crotivdy with 
art, poetry, music, and games, even, at last, with murality. 


vm, BELIdOS A3JD MOEtALS 

Ar first right Greek religion docs not seem to have been a major idflti- 
ence for morality. It was in drigin a sj"steiii of magic rather than, of ethics, 
and remained 50, in large measure, to the end; correct ritual received more 

• In maav jiira of Eufopo tlic ptf^ple scifl belies diar the of tht dead! rcttim to 

ojth ycarfy^ood tnuK be entmaine-d lo i *Tcm of All Semb.'^ 
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emphasis than good conduct, and the gods themselves, oti Olympus or on 
earth, had not been exemplars of honesty, chastity, or gentleness. Even 
the Heusinian Mysteries, though they offered supernatural hopes, made 
salvation depend upon ritual puriffesrions rather than upon nobility of life. 
^‘Pataikion the thief,'' said the sarcastic Diogenes, “will have a better 
fate after his death tlian Agesikus or Epaminondas, for Pitaikion has been 
tnidated at Eleusis,”" 

Nevertlieless, in the more vital moral relations Greek religion came 
subtly to the aid of die race and the state. The puriricarion ritual, however 
esTema! In form, served as a stimularing symlMl of moral hygiene. Tlie 
gods gave a general, if vague and inconstanc, suppon to virtue; they 
frowned upon wickedness, revenged themselves upon pride, protected the 
stranger and the suppliant, and lent tficir terror to the sanctity of oaths. 
Dike, we are told, punished every wrong, and the awful Eumenidcs pur¬ 
sued the murderer, like Orestes, to madness or death. Ttic central acts and 
institutions of human life—birth, marriage, the family, the dan, [be state- 
received a sacramental dignity from religion, and were rescued from the 
chaos of hasty desire, Thrfmgh the wnmiiip or honoring of the dead, the 
generations were bound together in a stabilising continm*ty of obligations, 
so that the family was not merely a couple and their children, or even a 
patriarchal assemblage of parents, children, and grandchildren, but a holy 
union and se<)ucnce of blood and fire stretching far into the past and the 
future, and holding the dead, the living, and the unbom in. a sacred unity 
stronger tlun any state. Religion not ody made the procreation of children 
a solemn duty to the dead, but encouraged it through the fear of the child¬ 
less man that no posterity would inter him or tend his grave. So long as 
this religion kept its inHucnoc, the Greek people reproduced themselves 
vigorously, and as plentifully among the Ix^ as among the worst; and in 
this way, with the help of a mcrdles natural selection, the strength and 
tjuality of the race were maintained. Religion and patriotism were bound 
together in a thousand impressive rites; the god or goddess most revered In 
public ceremony represented the apotheosis of the city; every law, every 
meeting of the assembly or the courts, CT.'cry major enterprise of the army 
or the government, every school and university, every economic or politi¬ 
cal associadoti, was surrounded with rdigimis ceremony and invocation, In 
all these ways Greek religion was used as a defense by the community and 
the race against the namral egoism of the tndivldual man. 

Art, literature, and philosophy first strengthened this inltucnce, and then 
weakened it Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles poured their own ethical 
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fervor or insight mto the OUTupian creed, and Pheidias ennobled the gods 
wnb beauty imd majesty^ ^(^agoras and Plato associated philosophy with 
religion, and supported the doctrine of inunortaliiy as a srimulus to morals. 
But Protagoras doubted, Socrates ignored, Deroocrinis denied, Eunpides 
ridiculed the godsj and in die end Greek philosophy, hardly willing it, 
destroyed the religion that had molded the moral life of Greece. 


CHAPT^m !X 


The Common Culture of Early Greece 

J, THE INDIVIDUALISM OF TFIE CTATE 

T ME nvo lival p^niths of European culrure—ancieni Mcllas and RctiaJs* 
sance Ital/—rwred upon no larger polidcal orgunizadon than die diy- 
SDitc. GcograpliicaJ conditions pmssumably contributed to this resuit in 
Greece. E^^er)'^’he^e mountains nr ^vatcr intervened; bridges \vcre fore 
and roads were poor; ami though the sea was an open highway, it bound 
die city with its coinmercLal associates rather than with its geogmphicaJ 
neighbors. But geography does not aJtogethcr explain the city-state. lEcre 
was as much separatism becwcen Thebes ami Plaraca, on the same fk>cotian 
plain, as Ixitwccn Thebes and Sparta; more between Sybark and Crotona 
on the same Italian shore than between Sybaris and Syracuse. Diversity of 
economic and political interest kept the cities apart; tltcy fought one an¬ 
other for distant markets or grain, or formed rival allUnees for control 
of the sea. Distinctions of origin helped to divide rhetn; the Greeks consid¬ 
ered themselves to he all of ooc moe,^ but their tribal divisions—Acoban. 
Ionian, Achaean, Dorian—were keenly felt, and Athens and Sparta disliked 
each other with an ethnological virulence worthy of our own age. DifFcr- 
enecs of religion strengthened, as they were sTrengthened by, political divi¬ 
sions. Out of the unique cults of locaLty and clan came distinct festivals 
and calendars, dkiincr customs and buTi, distinct tribunals, even distinct 
frontiers; for the boundary stones Imuted die realm of the god as well as 
of the community; cujtts wgro, ejus rr/igfo. These and many other factors 
united to protluce the Greek city-^tatc. 

It W'as not a new administrative form: we have seen that there were dty- 
states in Sumeria, Babylonia, Pboenicia. and Crete hundreds or thousands 
of years before Romer or Pericles, Ilistoricany the cltj'-statc was the vil¬ 
lage community in a higher stage of fusion or development—a common 
market, meeting ground, and judgmenr seat for men tilling the same hin¬ 
terland, belonging to the same stock, and worshiping the s-anic god. Po¬ 
litically it was to the G reek the best available compromise between those 
two hostile and fluctuating componenEs of hvunan society—order and lib- 
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tny; a smaller oommynity would have been Insecure, a larger one tyran¬ 
nical. Ideally—in the aspirations of philosophers—Greece was to consist 
of sovereign city-states co-operating in a Pyrhagiirean hartnony, Aristotle 
conceived tlie state as an association of freemen acknowledging one gov¬ 
ernment and capable of meeting in one assembly-, a stare with more rlran 
ten thousand citixcns, be thought, would be impracticable. In the Greek 
language one word—pohf—sufficed for both city and ftate. 

All the world knows rlut this political atomism brought to Hellas many 
3 tragedy of fraternal strife. Because Ionia was unable to unite for defense 
It fell subject to Peraia; because Greece, despite confederacies and leagues, 
^vas unable to stand together, the freedom which it idolized was in the 
end destroyed. And yet Greece would have been imp^blc without the 
city-state. Only through this sense of civic individuality, this exuberant 
assertion of independence, this diversity of institutions, customs, arts, .ind 
gods, was Greece stimulated, by competition and emulation, to live human 
life with a ?.€St and fullness and creative originality that no other society 
had ever known. Even in oor otvn times, with all our vitality and variety, 
our mechanisms and powers, is there any cotmnunity of like popiiLition or 
extent that pours into the scream of dvilkation such a profusion of gifts 
as flowed from the chaotic liberty of the Greeks- 
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Nevertheless there were common factors in the life of these v-atchfully 
separatist states. As far back as the thirteenth cenrury b.c, we find one Jati- 
guage throunhout die Greek peninsula. It belonged to the *‘Iiido-European" 
group, like Persian and Sanskrit, Slavonic and Latin, German and English; 
thousands of words denoting die pritnary relations or objects of life have com¬ 
mon roots in these tongues, and suggest nut only the predLspersian ant]<]utty 
of the things denoted, but the kinship or association of the peoples who used 
them in the dawn of liistor^',* it is true that the Greek language was diversi¬ 
fied into dialeccs-Acolic, Doric, Ionic, Ante; but these were mutually intelli¬ 
gible, and yielded, in the fifth and fourth centuries, to a koine diclekioi, or 
common dialect, which emanated pririciplly from Athens, and w^as spoken 
bv ncariy all the tdiicBtcd classes of the Hellenic world. Attic Greek was a 
noble tongue, vigorous, supple, melodious; as Irregular as any vital speech, but 
lending itself readily to caprtssive combinations, delicate gradations and dis- 

* Cf+ in liLdidon to nturtci^ snd fvuily icfnii* words ^ Sanskrk 
Greek dflwof, Licin dmnuSf Eogtiid) vimUy 

ftfWflt fiw, Tiffuk, stkihas, jurc^n, iug^, zygany iuguni* 
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tincdons of subdc philosophicat contcptiotts* arsd every varkty of 

excellence from the "'mauy-billowed surge*' of Homer's verse to the 
placid flow of Platons prose,* 

Greek rratiidon accributetl die introducdoii of writing mto Greece to Phoe¬ 
nicians in the fourteenth century and we know nothing to the comrarj". 
The uldesT Greek inscriptions^ dating from the eighth and seventli centuries^ 
show a dosensetnhlance to the Semiric characters on the itmth-century Moabite 
stone.* These inscriptions were wfitten^ in Semitic fashion, from right to left; 
sk:b-ctntur\' inscriptitJUS (c.g., at Gcirtyna) were rnadc altemarely from right 
to kft and from left to rigltt^ laicr inscriprions arc from left to right through¬ 
out* and cemin letters arc turned around accordingly^ as g and 3 to B and E. 
The Semitic nanscs for the letters were adopted with minor modificationsif 
hut the Gineeks Eiiade several baric dianges. Above all, they added vowels, 
which the Semites had omitted; cemm Semiric characters denodng con$nnant5 
or breathings wttc to represent r, e\ and tl, l..atcr the loruans uddcd 
the long vQweb (long e} and o^-mega (Jong or double <?>. Ten diflferctic 
Greek alphabets struggled for ascendsiKy a$ part of the war of tlic dty-states; 
in Greece the Ionian form prevailed^ and ms Lratismkted to eastern Europe, 
where it surs'ivcs todays in Rome the Chalcidian form was adopted from Cumae 
to become the Larin alphihcr, and outs. The Chaiddic alphabet lacked the 
long e and o* but^ unlike the fciniam retained die Riocnician van as a con¬ 
sonant (a wirii approxiniacdy the sound uf ts); hence the Athenians called 
wine rlic Qtalddkms called it the Romans called ic vimim, \vc 

call it wine. Qialcb kept the Semitic koppa or and passed it on to Rome and 
ourselves- lonb abandoned it, conienr with L Ionia represented L as Oialds 
as ; Rome straiglicened up the iaxxer form and gav^e k to Europe, The lonifictr 
used P for R, but in Greek Italy the P sprouted a taiU and became R** 

The earliest uses of writing in Greece were probably commereJal or rcUgiousi 
apparently prkstly charms and chants arc the moriicr of pc^etry, and bills of 
Jibing arc the father of prose. Wriring split imo two varieties: the fomml for 
liicrnrj' or cpigraphic purposes^, the cursive for ordinary use. There were no 
aeccnxs, no spaces between words* nn punctuatmu points/ but a change of 
topic wxs marked off by a horizontal dividirtg stroke cnikd the pix^'agraphos— 
te*, a sign ^*^%Titten on "the side.*" The xnaterbls used to ivccive ^^ riring were 
various: at first* if wt may believe Pliny, leaves or the bark xd trees/ for inscr^ 

* We (In. nor IfUDw how anricuT Giwlt wts frmwrancvil." The deDCfia that troubJe^ la $0 
moeb Were fddoni used by the ebtsxcal GxreH bot iv«e tn^mJ imo andmit iciti by 
Arotophitnci of m the third ccnmiy Thtsa aeqmti ^uruld be ignored Itt 

rriJing- pcimy, 

tCf. Greet eiphif Ffidcnlmo alcpb (buH?; heiJt, ifefh (tent); tcameTj; 

Jalftb (doorh f-pidtm, he (wbidow); srfiJ, xaht iUnceri kheth /oa. 

(iKtnd^, rat 
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tions. Stone, bronze, or lead; for ordinarj* wrirurg, clay tablets as in Msopo- 
camiii;* then wooden tablets covered with wiut, which were popular, in reerfr 
spect, tvith schoolboys ’ for more permanent purp^ papyrus, which ihe 
Fhocniciaiis brought from Egypt, and (In the Hellenistic and Ronian pc nods) 
parchment, made from the skins or membranes of goats or sheep, A mci^ 
mlus was used on wax tablets-, on papyrus or parchment a reed dipped m ink. 
Wax writing was erased with dm dat butt of the stylus* ink with a sponge; so 
she poet Martial sent a sponec with iiis poems to his friend, so that they might 
be wped out with a srroko.’ Many a criric vnii mourn the passing of this 

courtesy^ 

Id no field have the old words so tcgulBrly come down ro us as in that of 
writing. Paper, of course, » papyruf, and once ugalm in the cycle of fashmn, 
the substance is a compressed plant, A line of writing was a stiehot or row; 
die Latins called it a varms or veise-i.c„ a turning back, Tlie vxz was written 
in columns upon a strip of papyros or parchment from twenty to thirty feet 
long, wound about a stick. Such a roll was called ^ bihlos, from the Riocnicum 
dry,* so named, whence papyrus came to Greece, A smaller roll was called 
tnhiion: oiu- U'We was originaUy fa bibik, the rolJs.t When a roll foniieJ part 
of a larger work it was called a lotmf, or ctittiiig, Tlie first sheet of a roll was 
called Ac protakoihn-lc^ the first ^uxt glued to the stick. The edgesj of Ae 
toll w-ere smoothed with pumice and sometimes colored; if the author could 
afford the expense, or the roll contained important matter, it might be wrapped 
in a dipbtbefa (membrane), or, as die Liitins called it, a vt’Utfrft, Sine* a large 
roll would be inconvenient for handling or rcfcraice, literary works w^ 
uniallv divided into several rolls, and tiie word bibhf, or book, was apjdicd 
not to each work as a whole, but to each roll or part. Tkese divisions were 
sddom made by the author; later editons divided Ae Hitttfriei of Herodotus 
into nine books, the Fehpemtesiim War of ThucyAdes into eight, Plato’s fle- 
pabiie into ten, the Hied and the Odyirey into ewentj'-four. Since papyrus was 
costly, and eadi copy bad to be wrirten by hand, hooks were very iimited m 
Ac eWe world; it was earitr than now to be educated, though os liard os now 
to be intelligent. Reading wtis not a universal accompli Ament; miMst kuowl* 
edge was himdcd dow-n by oral tradition from one generation or craftsman to 
Ac next; most literature was read aloud by trained reciters to peisons who 
learned ArougU the car,§ There ^vas no reading public in Greece before Ae 
seventh century; Acre were no Greek libraries till those collected by Polycratcs 

*Grjijxteiu, wlikh ive iramlaie tawYe, on'spnafly tnrant I9 tngmve. 

fTlie Latins called a ratt turfi/w/CT?—wound up, 

t Liiin wlicitM fiur froTUijpuc^- 

w l»vc bten rve-inuukil since riw ^Telopmem of pmumg. oad wridag ii 
iuldom nsid alotul, anil ponEMtian itft mU forated wkh 3 vkw io easy bfcaihir^ m 
iht r^ti, and a riiyrinriic sound in the words. Probably our de^oEndutits Will be car* 
minded 
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and Feisistiatus in the sixth/ In the fifth cenmy we hear of the puTste libraries 
of Euripides and the archon Eucleidcs^ in the fourth, of Aristode's;. We know 
of no public Ubran' befote Alcsandria's, none in Athens till Hadrian,* Pfcriiap 
the Greeks of Pericles' day w'cre so great because they did not have co read 
many books, or any tong one. 


in. tJTERATURE 

Literature, like religion, divided and united Greece. The poets sang in 
their local dialects, and often of their native scenes; but all Hellas listened 
to the more eloquent voices, and stirred them now and then to broader 
themes. Time and prejudice have destroyed too much of this early poetry 
to let os feel its wealth and scope, its reputed vigor of utterance and Hn^i 
of form; but as we move through the isles or cidcs of sixth-century Greece 
oar w'onder rises at die abundance and excellence of Greek litetature be^ 
fore the PCridcan age. The lyric poetry reflected an aristocratic society in 
which feeling, thought, and morak were free so tong as they observed the 
amenities of breeding; dus ST}de of urbane and polished verse tended to 
disappear under die democracy. It had a rich variety of structure and 
meter, but seldom shackled itself with thyme; poetry meant to the Greeks, 
feeling imaginatively and rhythmically expressed,* 

While the lyric singers tuned their lyres to love and war, the wander¬ 
ing bards, in great men's halls, recited in epic measures the heroic deeds 
of the race. Guilds of “rhapsodcs”t built up through generations a cycle 
of lays centering around the sieges of Thebes and Troy and the homing 
of the warriur^ Song was socialized among these minstrels; each sdtehed 
his stoty together from earlier fragments, and none pretended to have com¬ 
posed a whole sequence of these tales. In Chios a dan of such rhapsodes 
called themselves Homeridae, and claimed descent from a poet Homer 
who, they said, w'as the autlior of the epics that they recited throughout 
eastern Greece." Perhaps this blmd bard was but an eponym, the imag¬ 
inary ancestor of a tribe or group, Tike HeUen, Dorus, or Ion “ The Greeks 
of I he sixth century arcributed to Homer not only the Ilbd and the Odyssey 
but all the otlicr epics then existing. The Homeric poems are the oldest 
epics known to us; but their very excellence, as well as their many refer¬ 
ences to earlier bards, suggest that the survit'ing epics stand at the end of a 
long line of devdopmenc from simple bys to lengthy "stitched" songs. In 


• Rlijtni; wTts mostly ctsnfincd m circles wnJ rel^loEa pte^bedes. 
t fncwn raptemf to emeJi and €^idg, ■ ucg. 
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sixth-centuiy Athens- possibly under Solon,'’ probably under Pcisiscratm— 
a governmental commission selected or coltated the Hind and the Odyssey 
from the epic Ifeeraturc of the precetling centuries, assi^cd them to Homer, 
and edited—perhaps wove—them into substantially tlieir present sliape. ^ 

It Is one of the miracles of literature that poems so complex in origin 
achieved in the end so artistic a result. It ts quite true that both in language 
and in structure the f/wd fails considerably this side of perfection: tliat 
Aeolian and Ionic forms arc mingled as if by some polyglot Smyrnon, and 
that the merer requires now one dialect and now the otherj that the plot is 
marred by inconsistencies, changes of plan and emphasis, and cotitradic- 
lions of character; that the same heroes are killed tift'o or three tinics over 
in the course of the tale; that the original thcmc-die wrath of Adiiiles and 
its results—b interrupted and obscured by a hundred cpbodcs apparently 
taken from other lays and sewn into the epic at every seam- Nevertheless, 
inns larger aspects the story is one, the language b powerful and vivid, the 
poem b ah in all “tlw greatest that ever sounded on the Ups of men.”” Such 
an epic could Iwve been begun only in die active and exuberant youth of 
tlie Greeks, and could have'been completcJ only in their armtic maturity. 
Its chametets arc nearly all warriors or their w'omeo; even the philosophers, 
like Nestor, put upan mvLibly good fight. These individuals arc intimately 
and syinpathcrically conceived; and perhaps the finest thing in all Greek 
literal is the unbiased manner in which we are made to feel now with 
Hector and now with Achilles. In hb tent Achilles is a thoroughly unhcroic 
and unlikablc figure, complaining to his mother cliiit hb luck docs not befit 
Kb semidivinity, and that Agauicmnon lias stolen hb plum, the unhappy 
Briscb; letting* the Greeks die by the thousands while he cats and pouts 
and sleeps in hb ship or hb tent; sending Patroclus unaided to death, and 
then rending tlie air with iminsnly lamentations. WTten finally he goes 
into battle he b not sdrrcd by patriotism but mad vidth grief over tlic loss 
of lus friend. In hb rage he loses all decency, and sinks to savage cruelty 
with both Lycaon and Hector. In truth lie b an imdcvctop^ mind, un* 
settled and HneontroUed, and ovcrdiadowcd with prophecies of death. 
"Nay. friend,” he says to the fallen Lycaon, who sues for mercy, "die like 
another! What wouJdst thou vainly weeping? Patroclus died, who was far 
better than thou, Look upon me! Am I not beautiful and tall, and sprung 
of a good father, and a goddess the mother that bare me? Yet, lo, Death 
b over me, and the might)' hand of Doom. Iherc cometh a dawn of day, 
a noon or an evening, and a hand that I know not shali lay me dead.*"" 
So he stabs the utire,sbting Lycaon through the neck, fiings body loco 
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the river, ind imkes one of those grandiose speeches that adorn the slaugh¬ 
ter in the Uiad, and {aid the foundation for oratory antong the Greeks. 
Half of Hellas worshiped Achilles for cenrurics as a god;" wc accept him, 
and forgive hltii, os a child. At tire ^vo^st he is one uf riic supreme creations 
of the poetic mind. 

W'hat carries us along through the lii/rd >vhen we do not have to stady 
ortraitslateic is not merely these characterizations, so muiierous and diverse, 
nor merely the flow anti nimtoil of the tale, but tlte rushing splendor of the 
verse. It must be admitted that Homer repeats as u'elt as nods; Ic is part 
of his j^an to recall as in refrain cenain epiihcts and lines; so he sings with 
fond reperition, of Emot iferigeneia pbsfie rhododactyhf ^or—^when ap¬ 
peared the nioming's daughter, rosy-fingered Dawn.*”* But if these are 
daws they are hirst in the brilliance of the language, and the wealth of similes 
diac now and then, amid the shock of war, calm us vitb the tjulet beauty 
of peaceful fields. **As when flics in sw'armuvg niyriads haunt the Iicrds- 
man*s stalls in spring time, when new milk lias filled the pails—in such vast 
multlmdcs mustered the long-haired Greeks upon the plain.'"* Or 

As when, among 

The deep dclls of an arid moufitaln-dde, 

A great fire bums its way, and the thick wood 
Before it is consumed, and shifting winds 
Hither and thither sweep the flames-~so ranged 
Achilles in Itis fury through the field 
From side to side,Vrtd cvers*where o'ertook 
His victims, and the earth ran dark with blood.* 

The Odyssey is so different from all this that from the outset one suspects 
its separate authorship. Even some of the Alexandrian scholars suggested 
this, and all the cria<^ authority of Aristarchus was required to husli the 
dispute." The Odyssey agrees with the I Had in certain standard phrases— 
"owl-eyed Athena," "long-haired Greeks,” "wine-dark sea," “ro^-fitigcred 
Dawn"—^whicb may have been token from the same hoard and poetical 
tradition into which the authors of the Iliad had dipped their pens. Hut the 
Odyssey ccmiains an array of words apparently brought into use after the 
Iliad was composed.” In the second epic we hear frequently of iron, w’licrc 
the earlier one spoke of bronze; wc hear of writing, of private property in 
land, of freedmen and emancipadnn—none of which are mentioned in the 
Iliad; the very gods and their fimctioas ore different." The meter is the 
same dactylic hexameter, as in all the Greek eplts; but the sij'lc and spirit 
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and subsTsmcc arc so far from the Uiad that if one author wrote both poems 
he was a paragon of complexity and a master of all myods, T he new poet 
is more literary and philosophical^ less violent and warlike, tliao the old; 
more self-conscious and meditative, leisvirely and civilised; s<j gentle, in’- 
deed, that Bentley thought the Odysicy )iad been composed for the special 
benefit of women * 

^\''^lcfhc^ here too we have poets rather than a poet is harder to Ky 
than in the case of the Ui^d, There are signs of suture, but the stitching 
seems more skillful than in the older epic; the plot, though devious, turns 
out in the end to be remarkably consistent, worthy almoBt of contemporary 
fjetioneers. From the beginning the conclusion is foreshadtiwed, every 
episode advances it, and its coming binds all the boohs into a whole. Prob¬ 
ably the epic was built upon pre-existing lays, as in the case of the ^Iiad^ 
but the work of unification is far more complete. VVe may conclude with 
a high degree of diffidence that the Odyssey is a century younger than the 
Iliadt and is predominantly the work of one man. 

Tlic characters are less vigorousl)” and vividly conceived^ than in the 
Uhd, Penelope is shadowy, and never quite emerges from behind her loom 
except in the end, when a moment of doubt, perhaps of regret, through 
her niind at the return of her master. Helen is dearer, and unique; here 
ihc launcher of a thousand ship and the cause of ten thousand deaths is 
still ’'a goddess among women," maturely luvely in her middle age, gentler 
and quieter than before, but as proud as ever, and t^g gracefully for 
granted all the attentions that hedge in a queen-* Nausicaa is a pretty essay 
in the male understanding of women; we hardly expected so delicate and 
romantic a picture from a Greek- Tclemachus is unccnainly drawn, in¬ 
fected with hesitation as by some Hamlet touch; but Odysseus is the most 
complete and complex portrait in Greek poetry. All in all, the Odyssey is 
a fascinating novel in engaging verse, full of tender semiment and adven¬ 
turous surprise; more interesting, to an unwarlike and aging soul, than die 
majesric and bloody Iliad. 

These poems—sole surtivors of a long succession of epics—became the 
most precious element in the literary heritage of Greece. “Homer" was 
the staple of Gtcelt education, the rcpisitory of Greek myth, the source 
of a ihousand dramas, the foundation of moral training, and—strangest of 
all-the very Bible of orthodox rheology. It was Homer and Hesiod, said 
Herodotus (probably with some hyperbole), who gave Jefinire and human 
fonn to the Olympians, and order to the hierarchy of heaven,* There is 
much that is magnificent in Homer s go<k and we come to like them for 
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rbeir failings^ buc scholars have long since ilctccrcd in the poets who pie- 
turecl them a rollickiiig skepticism hardly be£ttmg a nadonAl Bible. These 
deiues quarrel like lebdves, lomicarc like fleas, and share with mankind 
what seemed to Alexander the stigmata of mortality--thc need for love and 
sleep; they do everything human but hunger and die. Not one of them 
could bear comparison with Odysseus in intelligence, with Hector in hero¬ 
ism. with Andromache in tenderness, or with Nestor in dignity. Only a 
poet of die sixth century, versed in Ionian doubt, could have made such 
farcclings of the gods." It is one of the humors of history that these epics, 
in which the Olympians have essentially the function of comic relief, were 
res'erenced throughout Hellas as props of respectable morality and belief. 
Eventually the anomaly proved explosive; the humor dmroyed the belief, 
and the moral development of men rebelled against the superseded morals 
of the gods. 


IV, GAMES 

Religion failed to unify Greece, but athletics-periodically—succeeded. 
Men went to Olympia, Ciclphi, Corinth, and Nemca not so much to honor 
the gods—for these could be honored any*W'1iere—as to witness the heroic 
contests of chosen athletes, and the ecumenical assemblage of varied Greeks. 
Alexander, who could see Greece from without, considered Olympia the 
capital of the Greek world. 

Here under the rubric of athletics we find the real religion of the Greeks 
—the M'orship of health, beauty, and strength. ‘To be In health,” said 
Simonides, “is the best tiling for man; (he next best, to be of form and nature 
beautiful; the third, to enjoy wealth gotten without fraud; and the fourth, 
to be in youth’s bloom among friends.”** 'There Ls no greater glory for a 
manlung as he lives," said the Odyssey “ "than that w'hjch he wins by his 
own hands and feet,” Perhaps it was neccffiary for an aristocratic people, 
living among slaves more numerous than themselves and frequently called 
upon to defend their soil against more populous nations, to keep in good 
condition. Ancient war depended upon physical vigor and skill, and these 
were the original aim of the contests that filled Hellas w'lth the noise of 
their fame. We must not think of the average Greek as a student and lover 
of Aeschylus or Plato; rather, like the typical Briton or American, he was 
interested tn sport, and his favored athletes were his earthly gods. 

Greek games were private, local, municipal, and Panhellenic, Even the 
fragmentary remains of antiquliy reveal an interesting range of sports. 
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A wlief ia the Athens Mxiseom shows on one side a wrestling maicK, on 
another a hoe^tey game,* Swunroingt bareback riding, throwing or dodgmg 
ttussiles wliiJe mnunied, were not so much sports as general accomplish¬ 
ments of all citizens. Munting became a sport when it ceased to be a neces- 
sirv> Bail games VFcre as varied then as now, and as popular} at Sparta ilte 
terms ballplayer and youth were synonyms. Special rooms were built in 
rfie palaestra for games of ball-, these rooms were callciJ spbmisteriaf and 
the teachers were sphatriina. On another relief we sec men boondog a 
ball against the floor or the wall, and striking it l^ck with the flat of the 
hand* we do not know whether the playcts did this in turn as in modem 
handball. One ball game resembled Canadian lacrosse, being a form of 
hockey played with racquets. Pollux, writing in tlie second centiiry of our 
era, describes it in almost modem terms: 

Certain youdis, divided into two equal groups, leave in a level 
plflce^which they have prepared and measured—a ball made of 
leather, about the size of an apple. Tliey rush at it, as If It were a 
prize lying between diem, from their fixed stamtig-pointt Each 
of them has in his right liand a racquet ^fhobdoft) ■ ,, ending in a 
sort of fiat bend whose cciitcr is woven with ^t strings .,. plaited 
tike a net. Each side srrives to be the first to drive the ball to the op- 
posiiceend of the ground from that allotted to them.'* 

Tlie same author pictures a game in which one team tries to throw a bail 
over or through an opposed group, "until one side drives the other back 
over til sir goal line,** Anti pha tics, in siti imperfect fragment from the 
fourth century b.c,, describes a "star’*: ‘TtVfien he got the ball he de¬ 
lighted to give it to one player while dodging another; he knocked it away 
from one and urged on another with noisy cries. Outside, a long pass, be¬ 
yond him, overhead, a short pass.. * < 

From these ptivate sports came local and incidental games, as after the 
death of a hero like Patrwlus, or the successful issue of some great enter¬ 
prise, tike the march of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand to the sea. Then came 
muniapal games, in which the contestants represenred various Jocaliiks and 
groups witJiin one dty-statc. Almost but not quite tntemadonal were the 
quadfcnnial Panathenaic games, established by Pclsistmtus in 5 fid; here the 
entries wxre mostly from Attica, but outsiders were welcomed. Besides 
the usual arhlcuc events there were chariot races, a torch race, a rowdng 
race, musical competitions for voice, harp, lyre, and flute, dances, and 
rediaoons, chiefly from Homer. Each of the ten divisions of Attica was 
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represented by e\ii''ent)''-four men chosen for their henitli, vigor, and good 
looks; and a prize w-as awarded to the most impressive rwcncy-four for “6ne 
manhood.”" 

Since athletics ■were necessary for and vet would die with our com* 
perttions, the cides of Greece, to provide the liiglicst stimulus, arranged 
Panhellenic games. The oldest of these were organized as a regular quad¬ 
rennial event at Olympia in 776 n.c.—tlic first definite date m Greek lusiory. 
Originally confined to Ekans, i^'ithin a century they were drawing entries 
from all Greece; by 476 the list of victors ranged from Sinope to Marseilles. 
The feast of Zeus become an mtemationaJ holy day; a truce was proclaimed 
to all wars in Greece for the month of the festival, and fines were levied 
by the EJeans upon any Greek state in ^vho^lC territory a traveler to the 
games suffered molestarion. Philip of Maccdon bumUy paid a fine because 
some of his soldiers bad robbed an Athenbtn co route to Olympia. 

Wc picture the pilgrims and athletes starting out from distant cities, a 
month ahead of rime, to come together at the games, it a fair as well 
as a festival; the plain was covered not only with the tents that sheltered 
the visitors from the July heat, but with the booths wliere a thousand con¬ 
cessionaires exposed for sale everything from wine and fruit to horses and 
statuary, while acrobats and conjurors performed their tricks for the crowd. 
Some juggled tialls in the air, others performed nurv ets of agility and skill, 
others ate fire or swallowed sw'ords: modes of amusement, like forms of 
supersdrion, enjoy a reverend antiquity. Famous orators like Gotgias, 
famous sophists hkc Hippias, perhaps famous writers like Hcrodotu.s, de¬ 
livered addresses or recitations from the portictics of the temple of Zeus. 
It was a special holiday for men, since married women were not allowed 
to attend the festival; these had their own games at the feast of Heia. 
Menander summed up such a scene in five w ords: “crowd, market, acro¬ 
bats, amusements, thieves.™ 

Only freeborn Greeks were allowed to compete in the Olympic games. 
Tlvc athletes (from atblotf a contest) were selected by local and municipal 
elimination trials, after which they submitted for ten months to rigorous 
training under professional paidotrii/ia (literally, youth rubbers) and gym- 
Ttitsfai, Arrived at Olympia, they vvere examined by the officiak, and took 
an oath to observ'e all the rules. Irregubriries W'cre rare; we hear of 
F.upolis bribing other boxers to lose to him," hut the penalty and dishonor 
attached to such offenses were discouragingly great. When everything 
w^ ready the athletes were led into the sTadiuni; as thc>' entered, a herald 
announced their names and the cities that had enrered them. All the con- 
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testants, whatever their age or rank^ were naked j occasionally a girdle 
niighr be worn at the loins*" Of the swdium itself notliing rcniaiM bat die 
narrow stone slalw toed by the runnets at the starrins: point. 1 he 45,000 
spectators kept their places in the stadium all day long, sufTcring from in¬ 
sects, heat, and thirst; hats W'ere forbidden, the water was bad, and Hies 
and niostjuitoes infested the pbee as they do today. Sacrifices were o^cred 
at frequent interv'als to Zeus As'ertcr of Flies* 

The most important events were grouped together as the pentathlon, or 
five contests* To promote all-aroaticl development in the athlete each entry 
in any of these events was required to compete in all of them; to secure 
the victory it was necessary to win three contests out of the five. Fhe 
first was 3 broad iump; the athlete held weights like dumbbells in his hands, 
and leaped from a standing start. Ancient writers assure us chat some 
jutttpcis spanned fifty feet;" but it is not necessary to believe m crything 
that we read. Tlic second event was throwing the discus, a circular pla« 
of metal or stone w'cighing about twelve |>oimds|, the best throws are said 
to have covered a hundred feet." The third contest was in hurling the 
javelin or spear, with the aid of a leatlief thong attached to the center of 
the shaft. 'Fhe fourth and principal event of the group was the stadium 
sptinr-i.c., for the length of the stadium, usually some mo hundred yards. 
Tiic fifth contest W'as wrestling. It was a highly popular form of comjieti- 
don in Greece, for the vet>» name palaima was taken from it, and many 
a story was told of its cliampion.s. 

jng \vas an ancient ganic, aJntost visibly handed down from Almoan 
Crete and Myccnacati Greece. The boiccrs pratniced with punching balls 
hung on a level with the head and filled with fig seeds, meal, or sand. In 
the classic age of Greece (U., the fifth and founh centuries), they wore 
“soft gloves'' of oxhide dressed with fat and reaching almost to the elbow. 
BlowsAvere confined to the head, but there was no rule against hitting a man 
who was down. There were no rests or rounds; the boxers fought till one 
surrendered or succumbed. Tliey were not classified by weight; any roan 
of any weight might enter the lists* I knee weight was an asset, and boxing 
degenerated in Greece from a competition in skill mto a contest in brawn. 

In the course of time, as brutality' increased, boring and wrestling W'cre 
combined into a new contest called the pankrarion, or game of all powers* 
In this ever)nhittg but biting and eye-gouging was pennitted, even to a 
kick in the stomach." Three heroes whose namps have come down to us 
woo by breaking the fingers of dicir opponents " another struck so fero- 
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clously with straight extended fingeis and strong sharp nails that he pierced 
the Hesh of his adv’ets^’ and dragged out his bowels." Milo of Croiona 
was a more amiable pugilist. Me had developed his strength, we arc told, 
by carrying a calf ever)’ day of its life until it was a full-geowti bull. Peo¬ 
ple loved him for his tiiulfs: he would hold a pomcgmiLitc so fast in his 
fist that no one could get it from him, and yet the fruit was oninjureJ] he 
would stand on an oiled quoit and rcslsr all efforts to dislodge him; he 
would dc a cord around his forehead and burst the cord by holding his 
breath and so forcing blood to his head. In the end he was destroyed by 
his virtues. "For he chanced,'’ saj's Paus-imas, “on a withered tree, into 
which some wedges had been driven to separate tlic wood, and lie took 
it into his head to keep the wood apart \vith his hands, Hut the w'cdgcs 
slipped out, he was imprisoned in the tree, and became a prey to the 
w'olvts.”" 

In addition to the pentathlon sprint, there were other foot races at die 
games. One was for four hundred yards, miother for twenty-four stadia, 
or a Vi miJ^i a third was an anned race, in w'hlch each runner carried a 
hca^w shield. We Iiave no knowledge of the records made in these races; 
the stadium differed in length in different cities, and the Greeks had no 
instruments for mcasnring anal! initrvals of time. Stories tell of a Greek 
runner who could outdistance a Itarc; of another who raced a horse from 
Coronea to lliebcs (some twenty miles) and beat it; and of how Pheidip- 
pidcs ran from Athens ri> Sparta—150 miles—to two days** and, at the cost 
of tus life, brought to Athens the pews of the victory at iMorathon, twenty- 
four miles atvav. But there were no “marathon races” in Greece. 

In the plain below the stadium Olympia built a special hippodrome for 
horse races. \Voraen as well as men might enter their horses, and, as now, 
the prize went to the owner and not to the jockey, though the horse -was 
sometimes rewarded with a statue.' lire cuiminadng events of the games 
were the chariot races, vt-idi two or four hoiscs nmning abreast. Often ten 
four-horse chariots competed together; and as each had to negotiate twenty- 
three turns around the posts at the ends of the course, accidenw were the 
chief thrill of the game; in one race with fort)* starters 4 single chariot fin¬ 
ished. ^^'■e may imagine the tense excitement of the spectators at these 
contests, their wordy a^fumcnis about their favorites, their cniodonal aban¬ 
donment as the survivors rounded the last rum. 

When the toils of five days were over the victors received their rewards. 
Each bound a woolen fillet about Ids bead, and upon this the judges placed 
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a crown of wUtl citivC|» while a herald announced the name and city of die 
winner. Tliis laurel wreath was the only prize given at the Olympic gamca, 
and yet it was the most eagerly contested distinction in Greece. So im¬ 
portant were the games that not even ihe Persian invasioTi stopped chem^ 
and while a handful of Greeks withstood Xerxes’ army at Thermopylae the 
customary thousands watched Theagenes of Thasos, on tlic very day of 
the banlc, win the pencratiasfs ctouti. "Good heavens!” exclaimed a Per¬ 
sian to his general; ^‘w'hai manner of men are these against whom you have 
brought us to fight?—men who contend with one another not for money 
bur for lionorr’" He, or the Greek inventor of the talc, did the Greeks 
too much credit, and not merely becaiise the Greeks should on that day 
have been at Thermopylae rather than at Olympia. Though the direct prize 
at the games was little, the indirect rewards were great. Many cities voted 
substantial sums to the victors on their return from their triumphs; some 
cities made them generals; and the crowd idolized theni s<» opeidy cliat 
jealous philosopher complained.'’ Poets like Simonides and Pindar were 
engaged by the victor or his patrons to write odes in his honor, which were 
yiing by dioruses of b«ys in the procession that welcomed him home; 
sculptors were paid to perpetuate him in bronze or stone; and somedines 
he was given free sustenance in the city liall. We nwy judge the cost of 
this hem when we Icam, on qucsnonable autlioriiy, that Milo ate a four- 
year-old heifer, and Theagenes an ox, in a day." 

The sixth century' saw the peak of the splendor and popularity of ath¬ 
letics in Greece, hi 58a the .Amphictyonic League established the Pythian 
games in honor of Apollo at Delphi; in the same year the Isthmian games 
were instituted at Corinth in honor of Poseidon; six years later the Nemcan 
gomes w ere inaugurated to celebrate the Nemcan Zeus; and all three occa¬ 
sions became Panhellcnic festivals. Together with the OljTnpic games they 
formed a pertodoi, or cycle, and the great ambirion of a Greek athicre was 
to win the crown at all of them. In the Pythian games contests in music 
and poetry were added to the physical oompcHdons; and indeed such musi¬ 
cal tilts had been celebrated at Delphi long before the establishmenr of the 
atlilctic games. The original event was a hymn in honor of Apollo's vic¬ 
tory^ over the Delphic python; in 582 contests were added in singing, and 
in playing the lyre and the flute. Similar musical contests were held at 
Coiinrh, Kemca, Delos, and elsewhere; for the Greeks believed that by 
frequent public iximpetitlons they could stbnulatc not only the abihty of 
the performer but the taste of the public os well. The piinciple was ap» 
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pticd to almost eve^ arc—to ponct)', poetry, sculpture, painting, chotal 
singing, oratory, and drama.* In this way and others the games had a ptO' 
found influence upon art and Jitcratnre, and even upon the writing of his¬ 
tory j for the chief method of reckoning time, in later Greek historiography, 
was by Olympiads, designated by the name of the victor in the otie-stadium 
foot race. The physical perfection of the all-around adilete in the sunh 
century generated chat ideal of statuary which reached its fullness in Myron 
and Polycleitus. The nude contests and games in the palaestra and at the 
festivals gave the sculptor unerjtialed opportunities to study the human 
body in every natural form and posei the nation on wittingly became mod¬ 
els to its artists, and Greek aihlctics united with Greek rellgton to generate 
Greek art. 

V. ARTS 

Now that wc come at last to the most perfect products of Greek civ¬ 
ilization wc find ourselves tragicaJJy iimited in the quantity of the rcmukis. 
The devastation caused in Greek Jitetature by time and bigotry sod menta] 
fashions is negligible compared with the destruction of Greek an. One 
classic bronze survives—the Cbiiriotcer of Delphi; one classic marble statue 
—the Herjfics of Pra.ritelcs^ not one temple—not even the Tliesetttn—has 
come down to us in the form and color that it had for ancient Greece. 
Greek work in textiles, in wood, in ivory, silver, or gold, is nearly all gone; 
the material was t(j>o perishable or too precious to escape vanditism and 
rime. We must reconsttuct the ship from a few planks of the VTcekage, 

The sources of Greek art were the impulses to representation and deco¬ 
ration, the anthropomorphic qualit)' of Greek religion, and the athletic 
character and ideal. Tlic early Greek, like ocher primitives, when he out¬ 
grew the custom of sacrificing living brings to accompany and sen'C the 
dead, buried carved or painted figures as substitutes. Later he placed images 
of his ancestors in his home; or he dedicated in the temple likenesses of 
himself, or of those whom he loved, os votive figurines that might magically 
win for their models the protection of the gtjd, .Mmoan religion, Myce¬ 
naean religion, even the chthonic cults of Greece, ss'ctc ton vague and im¬ 
personal, sometimes too horrible and grotesque, to lend tlienwelvcs to 
esthetic form; but the frank humanity of the Ol)'TOpian gods, and thetr 
need of temple homes for their eanhly stays, opened a wide road for sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, and a hundred ancillary arts. No other religion—pos¬ 
sibly excepting CatholicUm—has so stimulated and influenced literature and 
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art: aliiiosi every book or play, statue or buUdiog or vase, that has come 
down to us from ancient Greece touches upon religion in subjcci, purpose, 
or inspiration. 

But inspiration alone would not liave made Greek art great. There was 
needed a technical excellence rising out of cultural contacts and the trans¬ 
mission and development of crafts; indeed art to the Greek was a form 
of handicraft, and the artist grew so naturally out of the ariis.an that Greece 
never t^uitc distinguished them. There was needed a knowledge of the 
human body, as in its healthy development the ntirm of prtiponion, sym¬ 
metry, and beauty; there was needed a sensuous, passionate love of beauty, 
that would hold no top tixi grear that might give to the living luomeijc 
of loveliness a lasting form. The women of Sparta placed in their sleeping 
chambers figures of Apollo, Narcissus, Hyadnthus, or some other hand¬ 
some deity, in order that they tniglit licar beautiful children. Cypsclus 
cstablisJied a lieauty contest among women far back in the seventh cen¬ 
tury: and according to Athenaeus this periodical competition continued 
down ro the Oiristian era.” In some pbees. says Theophrastus, “there are 
contests benvecn the women in respect of modesty and good manage¬ 
ment .. -; and also there arc contests about beauty, as for instance ... in 
Tenedos and Lesbos.”” 

1. Vases 

There was a prern^ legend in Greece tfist the first cup was molded upon 
Helen's breast." If so, die nmld was lost in the Dorian invasion, for what pot¬ 
tery has come dowTi to us from early Gtccce does not remind us of Helen. 
The in^''asion nrtisi have profoundly tUsturbed the arts, impoverishing crafts¬ 
men, scattering schools, and ending for a time the transmisiitin irf technology; 
for Greek vases after the invasioTi begin again with primitive simplicity' and 
crudity, as if Crete had never lifted pottery into an art. 

Probably the rough mood of the Dorian concpicrors, using w'hat surv ived of 
Minoan-Mvcenacan technii^ues, produced that Geometric style which domi¬ 
nates the oldest Greek pocterj- after the Homeric age, Flowcis, scencev, and 
plants, so luxuriant in Cretan omamenr, were swept away, and the stem spirit 
that made the glory of the Doric temple contrived the passing min of Greek 
pottery. The gigantic jan that characterize this period made small pretense to 
beauty; they were designed to store wine or oil or grain rather than to interest a 
ceramic connoisseur. The decoraaon was alrnost all by repeated triangles, 
circles, chains, checkers, lozenges, swastikas, or simple parallel horizontal lines; 
even the human figures that intert'ened were geometrical—torsos were triangles, 
thighs nml legs were cones. This lazy style of omamenr spread through Greece, 
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and dcicxTTuncd the foim of the Dtpi’lfln vases* at Athens; but on these enor¬ 
mous containers [ usually made to receive the human dcail) black silhouctits of 
mourners, chariots, and animals were drawn, however awkwardly, betw'ccn the 
pattern’s linos. Towards tl's of the eighth centurj' more life entered into 
the painting of Grcelt [wtiery; two colors were used for the ground, curves re¬ 
placed straight lines, pudmerres and Ionises, prancing horses and hunted lions 
took form upon ilie clay, and the ornate Oriental succeeded the bare Geometric 
style. 

An age of busy esperimenration followed. Aliictus flooded the marktjt tritb 
its red vases, Samos with its alabasters, I,eslios wdeh its black wares, Rhodes 
wirii its whites, Qsaomenae with its grays, and Nauemtis exported faience and 
translucent glass* Erytlirae was famous for the thinness of its i'ases, Chalcis 
for brilliance of ftnish, Sicyon anti Gmnth for ilieir delicate "Proto-Curinilujin’* 
scent bottles and elaburaidy painted jugs like the Chigi vaiuj b Rome. A kind 
of ecrjujtic war engaged the ptitrers of the rii."al cities; one or anorher of them 
found purchasers in every port of the Mediterranean, and in the interior of 
Russia, Italy, and Gaul. In the seventh ccnniry Corinth seemed to Ihj winning; 
its wares were in every land and hand, its potters had found new Tedinit)ucs of 
incision and coloring, and had shown a fresh inventiveness in forms. But about 
550 the masters of the Ccramicus—the potters’ quarter on the outskirts of Aih- 
ens-canie to tlte front, threw off Oriental influence, and captured with their 
Black-Figure ware the markets of the Black Sea, Cyprus, Egypt, Etruria, and 
Spain, From that time onward the best ceramic craftsmen migrated to Athens 
or w'ere f>om tliere; a great school and mditiun fomicd as through many gen¬ 
erations son succeeded father in the art; and the making of fine pottery became 
one of the crcai bdustrics, finally one of tlit conceded monopolies, of Attica. 

The vases themselves, now and then, bear pictures of tlie ptiticr’s shop, the 
master tvorking with his apprentices, or watchfully supervismg the various 
processes, mixing the pigments and the clay, molding the form, panning the 
ground, engraving the picture, firing the cup, and feeling the happiness of those 
who see iiCTUty taking form under their hands. More than a hundred of dicse 
.Attic pttttcrs are knovtm to us; but time has broken up thdr masterpieces, and 
they are only names. Here nn a drinking cup ate the pniud words, Nfkosthenes 
7ae pffiejoj—“Tsicosthencs made me.'*' A greater than he was Execias, whose 
majestic amphora is in the V^adenn; he was one of many atthis encouraged by 
patronise and peace under the Ptisistratids. From the hinds of Clitias and Ergo- 
timus came, about 560, the famous Francois vase, found in Etruria by a French¬ 
man of that name, and now treasured in the Archeological Museum ot Florence 
—a great mfibg bowl covered with row upon row of figures and scenes from 
Greek mytliology." These men were the outstanding niasrers of the Biack- 

• So called braiBC they were found ehiefty near riw [>uub1c Cate of die eiy ac the 
Ceramic OL 
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Figure $tyh In sbaii-ccntun^ Attica. We need not exaggerate the oteeDenec of 
their work^ k cannoT campate, tithe/ in conetpuim or b ciecudon* with the brat 
work of the "Tang or Sung Chinese. But the Greek liad a different aim from 
the Oricrttil: he sought nor coJor but line, not ormmcitc bui forni. TIic figures 
ofi the Greek axe conventional* stylized* improbably nfiagniHccnt in the 
shoulders and chin in ihe Itgsj and as this conrinued through the classic age, we 
must assume that tlie Greek potter never dreamed of realistic accuracy. He 
’W'as writing poetry, not prose^^ speaking to the imaginstiort rather than the eye. 
He limited Itiniseif in materials and pigmentsi he took tlic fine red cby of the 
Cerunicus^ quieted its color with yellow, carefully engraved the figures* and 
filled out the siUiouettcs wkli biillLinc black glaze. He transformed ilie earth 
into a profusion of vessels that wedded bcautj' and use: hydria, amphora, 
ocnochnl* kylis* krater, ickythc}Sr^.e.t water jug, rwo-handlcd jar^. wine bowl* 
drinking cup, mixing bowl* and unguent flask. He conceived the esperiments, 
created the subjeecs and developed the techniques tliae were taken up by 
bronzeworkers, sculptors, and paintera; he made tlic first essays in forcslioit- 
caing, perspective, chiaroscuro, and modeloig;* he pved the way for sramaiy 
by molding terra-cotta figures in a thuusand themes and forms. He freed his 
ovra art from Dorian geomeerv' and Odcntal excess, and made die human figure 
the source and center of ks life. 

Towards die last qunxtcr of die sixth eenturj- the Athenian porter tired of 
black figures an a red ground, invtncd the fomiiiliL, and created iliat Ued- 
Figure stv'lc which ruled the markets of the xVkditcrranean for ru^o hundred 
years. The figures were stiff and angular, the body in profile wth the 
eyes in foil view; but even whhin these limits there was a new freedom* a wider 
scope, of conception and execution. He sketched the figures upon the cby with 
ft Jigltr point, drew them in g^rcater detail with a pen, filled in the background 
with bbek, and added minor touches with colored glaze. Here, too, some of 
tlie masters tnade Listing names. One ampliora h signed, ‘Taimcd by Euihym- 
ides, sou of Pollias* as never Euphronius‘'"™-which was to challenge Euphro- 
niiis TO equal ii. Nevenhdess tlufi Euplifonius is still rated as the greatest fwitrer 
of his age; to hiif4 some think* ijelcmgs die great krater cm which Heracles 
wrestles with Antaeus* To his contemporary' Sosias is attributed one of tlie 
most faraom of Greek vasos* whereon Achilles binds the w^ounded arm of 
Patroclu,sj even' detail is lovingly carried out, and the silenr pin of the young 
wn prior has survived the centuries. To those men* and now namclc^ othct$, 
we owe such masterpieces as the cup in whose interior w-e see Dawm tnoum- 
ing over her dead son, and the Kydria, ia the Metroprtliisn Museum of An at 
New Yorkf that shows a Greek soldier* perhap AchilJra* plunging his Irnicc 
into a fair and not breasdess Amazon, It was before such a vase as one of these 
char John Keats stood cuthndlcd one day, until its *'w'ild ecstasy" and "mad 
pursuit*^ fired his brain wiih an ode greater than any Grecian urti. 
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2, Sculpture 

The Greek seEtJememr of weseem Am^ and the openir^g of Eg)’pc k> Greet 
ETsde cowards 660 a.c,, aJbwTd Near Eastern and Egyptian forms and methods 
of statuary* to enter ionia and European Greece. Aliout jRo two Cretan senlp- 
tors, Drpchcntis and SfyUis> accepted commissions at Sicyon and Argos, and 
left behind them Ebert not only starues but pupilsj from this period daces a 
vigarolls school of sculpture in die Pelnp^inneK. The art had many pnrposest 
ix commemonared the d^d iirst with simple pillars, then with hcmis whose 
head alone was carve then with forms completely diiscEcd in die round, or 
with funcmt-stclae relicfs^ it rnade stattits of victorious athletes^ first as tyycs^ 
later as iiidirlduaU', and it was encouraged by the lively iniagination of Greek 
faith CO make counclcss images of chc gods. 

Until the sixth cemurj" its mate rial was most frequently w'ood. We hear a 
great drat of the chest of Cypsehis, dictator of Corinth. Accorxiing to Pan- 
sanias, it was made of cedan folaid with ivury and golth adorned with com¬ 
plicated carv ings. As wcalch increased^ woodtn statues might he covered^ in 
tvbole or part, by precious nmcemls^ indeed it was thus thac Phetdias niade 
his chrj'sclephantine (i.e,, gold and ivor>') statues of Atbme tanherws and 
the OljTnpian Bronze rivaled stone as sculptural material to the cud of 

clasdc^ art Few' ancient bmnzcs have sim-i^Td the temptation to melt them 
down, but we may judge from the perhaps too mimscerml Chmmcer of the 
Delphi Museum (cx 490) hoiv near to perfection the art of holkw casring 
had been cstticd smcc Rhoccus and Thcodnnis of Samos had rntruduced it 
into Greece, The mosr famous gnmp in Athcnmn statuary* the Tyriumicides 
(Harmodiusand Aristogeiton)i w^as cast in bronze bv Antenor at Athens shortly 
after the expulsion of Hippias, Many forms of soft stone were used before the 
scuIpEon of Greece undenook to mold harder varieties with hauimer and 
chisel; but once they had learned the ait they almost denuded Naxos and Paros 
of marble- Ju ebe archaic period (1100-490) the figurci were often pmted; 
but towards the end of that age it was found chat a bcctcr etTect could be 
secured* in representing the Jelicacc skin of women, by Icanng ihe polkhcd 
marble withutic artificial rinr. 

The Greeks of Ionia were ihe first to discover the uses of drapery as a sculp¬ 
tural tlemcfiL Egypt iuid the Near East had left the clothing rigid-a vast 
sEone aprun nullifying the living form; but in sixth-centuw Greece the sculp¬ 
tors introduced foldi into the drapery, and used the garment to reveal that 
ulcimare source and norm of beaury, the healthy human body. Nc^^erthekss 
tht Egypin-Asiatic influence remained so strong that in mosr archaic Greet 
sculpture the figure is heavyH^ graceless, and stiff; the legs arc strained even in 
repose; the amv^ hang helpless at ihe sides; the eyes have the almond form* and 
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occasiomlly an Orkmiil sbnt; die face is stereotyped, ii^obilc, pa^Lonl^ 
Greek statuary, in this pcriutl, accepted tKe Egyptian rate of from ty 
the made to be seen only from die front, and so ngidly bi^mccri 

cal ihat a vertical line would pass tlimiigh the nose, mouth, navel, and gcnita 
with never a right or left deviation, and no flcxnrc of cither mouon «r 
Perhaps convention was responsible for this duU rigidity: die iaw of the Grcc 
eames forliade a victor to set up a portrait statue of Uimself unless he had won 
all contests k the pentathlon; only then, the Greeks argued, tvould he 
the harmonious physical development that would merit individual raodcU^, 
For this reason, and perhaps because, as in Egypt, religious convention before 
the fifth centutv governed the reprcscBtadon of die gods, the Greek sculptor 
confined himself to a few poses and tjTws, and devoted himself to ihcir masteiy. 

Two types above all won his study: the youth, or i-iH/wr, nearly nutlc, slightly 
advancing the left Icf, with arms at the side or partly emended, fists cltised, 
coimtcnance quiet and stem; and the or maiden, carefully coiffured, niod- 
estlv posed and draped, one band gaiherbg up the tube, othw offen^ 
some #t to tlie sods. History^ dll lately called the teif/roi Apoltos, hut they 
were more probably athletes or funemiy monuments. The m^ famous of 
the type is the ApoWo of Tenea; the kurgest, the Apiflh of Suniutti^; die most 
pretwtioos, the Throne of Apollo at Amyclae, near Sparta, One of the finest 
Is the small Strtmgfoni Apollo in the British Museum; hner soil is ihc Cfio/feKl- 
Goutrier Apollo, a Roman copy «f an early firth-cenmry' ongmal. To at 1 ^ 
the male eve the kora'i are more pleasing: dicir bodies arc gracefully slentlcr, 
their facesW softened widi a Mona t-ba smile, dieir drapery begins to escape 
ihc stiffness of convenriun; some of them, like those in the Axhem Museum 
would be called masterpieces in any other land;" one of them, which we may 
call die ffore of Chios,* * is a masterpiece even in Greece, In them the serious 
Ionian touch breaks thmugh die F^^pdan inmobiliiy and Donan austent)^ of 
the ‘“'Apolices," ArelwiriTius of Qiios created another or followed lost 

models, k the NfAe, or Victory, of Delos; out of this would come the lovely 
me of PaconiHS at OUmipla, the Wmged Vi^ory of Samothracc, and, m 
airtstlan art, the winged filMrtS of cherubim,* Near Miletus unknown sculp- 
tore carved a series uf drape'd and seated fcmalis for die temple of the Branchi- 
dae. figures powerful but crude, UignifleJ hut ponderous, profound but dead-t 

Sculpreirc in relief was so old diat a preny^ legend could undemke to de¬ 
scribe its origin, A lass of Corinth drew* upon a w all the outline of the shadow 
that the lamplight cast of her loveris head Her father Euiadcs, a potter, filled 
in the outline with clay, pressed the form to hardness, took it dou-n, and baked 

iiilhcNaTiOTalMuseanmtHAihEnt , , .. w j. 

t N(«*‘ in the British Minetiou there »« copies la the Metmprfran Mosewn m New York. 

*Illc Bfanchi.lse wMC the |iettdicir>' pfifiSES of the temple. 
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itj 50 p Pliny ussut^s. US, bas-rcIicf wits btim.” The an became even mufe im- 
pomnt than scuJpcmx in r!ie adornment of temples and graves. Already in 
510 Aristocles made a funeral relief of Aristion, which is one of the many 
treasures of die Athens iVltiseum. 

Since reliefs were nearJy ahva>^ painted, sculptor^ relie ^ and pmting were 
allied arts, usually handmaids to architecturej and most arthts were skUled In 
all four fonnsH Temple ttiuldings. friezes^ metopes, and pediment backgrounds 
were usuaHy piinted, while the main stnicmre was ordinarily left in the natural 
color of die scone. Of painung as a sepanue art we ha^'C only negligible rernains 
from Greece^ but we kno^v through passages in the poets that panel painnng, 
with eoloit mixed in melted wa.if^ was already practiced in the days of Anacre¬ 
on.^ Pabmg was the last great art co dei'clop in Greece, and the last to die. 

AH in all, the sixth cenmry failed to rise, in any Greek art except archicecmrc, 
to the iKildnessa of ctmcepcion or the perfection of form attained in the same 
age by Greek philosophy and poetry. FeHiaps artistic ptrtjnagc was slow' to 
develop in an aristocracy still rural and poor, or in a business class too young 
to have graduated from w^caldi to taste Nevertheless the age of the dictators 
was a period of stimulation and impr^ivement in everj' Greek art-above all, 
under Peistsiratus and Hippias in Athens. Tow^ards the end of tKli period 
the old rigidri" of sculpture began la thaw, the rule of frontal it)' was broken 
dowmj legs began to move, arms to leave the side, hands to open up, faces to 
take on feeling and character, bodies to Isend in a variety of poses revealing new 
studies in anatomy and action. This rcvoluiitm b sculpture, this aniinarion of 
stone with life, became a majiir cvenr in Greek history; the escape from fron- 
talitv was one of die signal accomplishments of Greece. Egyptian and Qriennil 
inducjiccs were set aside^ and Greek on: became Greek. 


3 ^ Arthkectt^re 

The science of building recovered slowly from the Dorian invasion, and 
redeemed bet'ond its deserts the Dorian nsuic. Across the Dark Age from 
Agamemnon to Tcq^ander. the Mycenaean mcgaion traiKmitted the essentials 
of its ffrumire to Grcecei the rectangular shape of the bniiding^ the use of 
columns within and without, the eirailiif shaft and simple square capita!, the 
rriglyphs and metopes of ihc entablature, were all preserved m the greatest 
achicvemertit of Greek art, the Doric style. But w hereas Mycenaean architecture 
was apprenily secular, dented 10 pabeca and homes, classics) Greek atchi- 
tecturc was almost entirely religious. The royal megaron was transformed into 
a civic temple os monarchy w'aned and religion and democtiicy umted the affec¬ 
tions of Greece b honoring the personified city in its god. 
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Tlic ctflicsc Greek temples were of wood or brick, as 1 >cfittcd the poverty 
of the Dark Age, When stone became the orthodox material of temple iiuiJd- 
iog the architectural featiircs remained as set by tiiiibcr construction; die 
rcciangulat iwos or temple proper, the circular shafts, die “mastcr-hcatn*' archi¬ 
traves, the heatii-end criglyphs die gabled rotif, confessed the u'uoJen origin 
of their form; even the first lunk spiral was apprcnrJy a floral figure painted 
upon a block of wood" The use of stone mcneased as Greek wealth and travd 
grew; the iransidon was most rapid after the ojwning of tigj'pt to Greek mde 
about 660 B>c. Uiiifisione was the favored matcriid of the new stj'Ics before die 
sixth cencuty; marble came in towards 5S0, st first for docorstiv'e ponions, then 
for fa9adcs, fisaliv for the entire temple from base to tiles. 


Three ‘'orders*^ of arcfiitccturc tverc developed in Greece; the Doric, the 
Ionic, and, in the fourth centvirj', the Corinthian, Since the interior of the 
temple was reserved for the god and his minisTranrs, and worship tvas held 
outside, all three orders devoted themselves CO making the exterior impressively 
beautiful. Tltev began at die ground, usually in some cki'atcd place, with the 
stcctobacc—two or three layers of foundation stone in receding steps. From the 
oppemiost layer, or sndubatc, rose ilinectJy, witlimit individuil base, the Ektric 
column—‘'fluted" with sludluiv, sharp-edged grooves, and vridejiing perceptibly 
at the middle in what the Greeks called entasis, or stretching, Funbemi(irc, the 
Dt)ric colimm tapered slightly towards the top, thereby emulating the tree, 
and successfully contradicring the Minoan-Mycenaean stjdc. (An undiminished 
shaft—wotsc yet; one that tapers downward—seems top-heavy and graceless to 
the eye, while the wider base heightens that sense of stability which all archi¬ 
tecture should convey. Perhaps, however, the Doric column is too heavy, too 
thick in proportion to its height, too stolidly engrossed in sturdiness and 
strrngdi.) Upn the Doric column sac is diaple and powerful capital: a ‘'neck¬ 
ing” or circular land, a cushionlike echinus, and, topniost, a square abacus to 
spread the supporting thrust of the pillar beneath the architrave. 

While die Dorians were Jevclopbg this style from the megaron, modified 
prfibahly by acc|U4incanoe with die Egt'ptian “prota-Ehiric" colonnades of Dcr- 
eUBalui anil Reni-f lasan, the [unian Greeks were alterbg the same fundamental 
fotm under Asiatic influence. In the resultant tonic order a slender column rose 
upon nu Individual base, and began at the bottom, as it ended at the top, with 
a narrow fillet or hand; its height was usually greater, and its diameter smaller, 
chan in the Doric shaft; the upw'ird tapering w'as scarcely perceptible; the 
fludngs w'crc deep, semicircular grooves separated by flat edges. The Ionic 
capit^ was composed of a narrow echinus, a still narrower abacus, and between 
them—almost concealing them—emerged the twin spirals of a volute, like an 
infolded scroll—a graceful elcmeiit adapted from Hitriie, Assyrian, and other 
Oriental forms." These characteristics, together with the elaborate adornment 
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of tfie entabkrurc, dcscril>cd not only a sty It but ^ people; they represented 
in scont the toman cxpftssivencHS^ suppleness, sentiiiicn^ tkgiincei anil love of 
delicate derail^ even as the Doric order conveyed the proud reserve, the ttia^ive 
strength, the severe simplicity of the Dorian^ the sculpuire* literaiure, tnusic^ 
maunerSt and dras of the rival gniiips difTered in luunmony wiili their archi- 
teccural stydes. Dorkn architecture is mathcmarics, Ionian architecture is pnettyt 
both seeking the durebilsc)^ of stonci the one is '‘Nordic," the other Oriental; 
togediet d^ey constitute the masculine a4vd fenmioe tliemes in a basically har¬ 
monious foJm 

Greek archkccmjne distinguhhed by developing the column into an ele¬ 
ment of beauty as wcU as a structural support. TTie essential function of the 
external colonnade was to uphold the eaves, and to relieve ilie avails of the 
naos, or inner temple, from the outtvard thrust of the gabled roof- Above the 
columns rose die entablature—Le., the stipcrstfut-ture of the edifice, I fere aguin^ 
as tix the supporting dements* Greek architectuie sought it clear diffei-cnriatintu 
and yet an ardculared cunnectiun^ of flic nicnibers. Tlie architrave-thc great 
stone tliflt connected the capitals—was in the Doric order pbin, or carried a 
simple plnted molding; tn Ionic it was composed of three layers^ each project- 
ing Ih:1ow^ and tvas topped with a marble comicc segmented with a cntifusing 
tTirtcty of ornamental details. Since the sloping liernns that made the frame¬ 
work of the roof in the Doric style came down* and sccure {4 bemeen 
two huroonml beams at the ta.yn^^ the united ends of the three licams formed— 
at first in wood, then iinitadvcly in stone—a criglypfi or triply divided surface. 
Between each triglyph and the next a space was left as an open window* when 
the roof was of wood of lerraHrotta tiles; wlien translucent marble tiles 
tvere used tlicse metopes, or “scting-Iietwecn"* places* were filled in with mar¬ 
ble slabs carved in low relief* In the Ionic stj-k a bund or frieze of reliefs miglvr 
run around the upper outer w alls of the naws nr edk; in the fifth ccnruiy both 
forms of relief—metopes and frieze—were often used in the same building, as 
in the Parthenon. In the pediments—the triangles formed by the gabled roof 
in front and rear—the sculptor found lik greatese oppommity^; ihe figures here 
ni^ht be drawn out in high relief and enlarged for view from below; and the 
cramped cumera, or tyrnipanst* tested the stilnicst skill. Finally^ the roof itself 
might be a work of art, wicb brilliantly colored tiles and decorative rain-db^ 
posing aernteria* or pjfuiacle figures^ rtsing frtim the angles of the peditnencs. 
All in all^ there w^ts probably a surplus of sculpture on the Greek temple, be¬ 
tween the columns* along tlie walK ot ^vithin the edifice* Tlie painter also 
was involved: the temple w'as colored m whole Of in part, along with its statues* 
moldings, and relief Perhaps we do the Greeks too rmicU honor today, when 
time has woni ihe paint fmm their temples and divinities, and ferrous straiits 
have lent to the marble natural and mcalculabk hues that sec off the brilliance 
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of the stone under riic dear Gieek sky. Some day even coniempomy art may 
become beautiful. 

The wo rival st^'Ies achieved grandeur in the sixth century, and perfection 
in tlic fifth. Geographically they divided Greece unevenly: [omc prevailed m 
Asia and rite Aegean, Doric on the mainland and in the west. The ^ent 
^hievements of smhHxntury Ionic were the temples of Artemis at Epht^ 
of Hera at Samos, and of the Branchidac near Miletus; but only rains stirmc 
of Ionic architecture befoie Marathon. Tlic finest extant buildings from *e sixth 
century are the older Temples of Paestuiii and Sicily, all m the Done sty le. 
TItc irround plan remains of the great temple built at Delphi, Iwtwccn 548 an 
jt2, from die dcsigfts of the Corinthian Spinihanis; it wav destroyed by carth- 
aua'ke in J73, was rebuilt on the same plan, and in that form still siootl when 
Pausanias made his tour of Greece. Athenian architecture of the perii^ was 
almost wholly Doric: in this style Pcisistraius began, about 530, the gigantic 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, on the plain at the foot of the Acropolis. After 
rhe Persian conquest of Itmia in 546, hundreds of Ionian artists nugrated to 
Attica, and introduced or developed the Ionic style in Athens. By the end of 
the century Athenian architects were using b<»th orders, and had laid all the 
groundwork for the Pcrictean age. 

4 , Music and the Dance 

The word mousike among the Greeks mcaiic originally any devotion to 
any iMusc. Plato's Academy was called a Musei&n or Museum—t.e,. a place 
dedicated to the Moses and the many cultural pureoits which they patron¬ 
ized; the Museum at Alexandria was a university of Uierar)* and scientiEc 
activity, not a collection of muscuni pieces. In the narrower and modem 
sense music was at least as popular among the Greeks as it is among our¬ 
selves today. In Arcadia all freemen studied music to the age of thirty; 
cvery'otic knew' some instrument; and to be unable to sing was accounted 
a disgrace.* Evric poetrv w'as so named because, in Greece, it was com¬ 
posed to be suitg to the accompaniment of the lyre, the harp, or the flute. 
The poet usually wrote the music as well as the words, and sang his own 
songs; to be a l^c poet in ancient Greece was far more difScuIr than to 
complisc, as poets do today, verses for silent and solitary reading. Before 
the sixth century there was hardly any Greek literarore divorced from 
music. Education and letters, as well as religion and tvar, were bound up 
with music; martial airs pbyed an important parr in military training, and 
nfiarly ah instruction of the memory w'as through verse. By the eighth 
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century Greek music was already old, with hundreds of varieties and forma. 

The instruments were simple, and were bised, like our vaster armory 
of souncL, upon percussion, wind, or strings, The fiisr class •were not popu^ 
Jiir, The fJutc was favored at Athens until Aldbiades, kugliing at his music 
master's biBated cheeks, refused 10 play so ridiculous an instrument, and 
seta fashion against it among Athenian youth, {Besides, said the Athenians, 
the Boeotians surpassed them with the flute, vi'hich branded the art as a 
vulgar one.*) The simple Bure, or aulos, was a tube of canc or bored wood 
with a detachable mouthpiece and from rwo to seven finger holes into 
which niovabic stopples might be inserted to modify the pitch. Some play* 
ers used the double flute—a “masculine” or bass flute in the right hand and 
a “feminine” or treble flute in the left, both held to the mouth by a strap 
around the checks, and pbyed in simple hannony. By attaching the flute 
to 3 distensible bag the Greeks made a bagpipe; by uniting several gradu¬ 
ated flutes they made a syrinx, or Pipe of Pan; by extending and opening 
the end, and closing the finger holes, they made a salpinx, or trumjjcf,*' 
Flute music, says Pausanias,” was usually gloomy, and was always used 
in dirges or elegies; but the ju/errrddj—the flute-playing getslia girls of 
G recce-do nor seem to have purveyed gloom. String music was confined 
to plucking tlve strings with finger or plectrum; bowing was unknown.* 
The lyre, phorminx, or kithaia were essentially alike-four or more strings 
of sheep gut strctcbed over a bridge across a resonant body of metal or tor¬ 
toise shell. Tlic kithara was a small harp, used for accompanying narrative 
poetry; the lyre was like a guitar, and was chosen to accompany lyric 
poetry and songs. 

The Greeks told many strange tales of how the gods-Hermes, Apollo, 
Athena-liad invented these instruments; how Apollo had pitted his lyre 
against the idpes and flutes of Matsyas (a priest of the Phrygian goddess 
Cybele), bad won-unfairly, as Marsy-as thought-by adding his voice to 
the instrument, and had topped the performance by having poor Marsyas 
flayed alive: so legend personified the coni.]ucst of the flute by tJrc lyre. 
Prettier stories were told of ancient musicians who had cstablishEd or dev'fil- 
oped the musical art; of Olympus, Marsyas' pupil, who, towards 730, in¬ 
vented the enharmonic scale;* of Linus, Heracles’ teacher, who invented 
Greek musical notation and established some of the “modes";* of Orpheus, 
Thracian priest of Dionysus; and of his pupil Musacus, who said that “song 

• A scale cmploj-inj cjusfwr tonet; frg, E E' F A B B* C E-wh«t the sficem indwtes m 
(jumxr iMU; ihc ppccdiag nott. 
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is a sweet thing to ti>on:als,”” These tales reflect the probable fact dial 
Greek ffiusfc derivcti its forms from Lydia* Phr^^gia, and Thrace.*™ 


So rig tfiiered into fllmnst every phase of Greek life. There were dithyrambs 
for Dinnysiii:, pstcan^ for Apdlo* hyttm^ for any god^ there were o^kQffda, or 
songs of praise j fur rich tnen* and epmikia^ or songs of victory, for athlctc^^ 
there were symposiak^, skali^i, crofika, hyvienaim, degwi^ and threnm for din¬ 
ings drinking* loving, marrying, mouming, and buiyingi hcrdsitJcn had their 
bukolika, reapers tlicir liry^ses, vmcdr^rssers their epHcuia^ spinners their iouhi^ 
weavers their And then as now, presumably, the man in rhe marker or 

the club, the kdy in the home and the w oinan of the streets, sang $ong 3 not quite 
as learned as Simonides'i vulgar music and polite music have come down dis¬ 
tantly tt^edier through the centuries. 

The highest form of musk, in the litllcf and prsetice of the Greeks, w'as 
chornl singing; to diis they gave die philosnphicaj depth, the snrictural coin-^ 
picxity. the emotional range, wtuch in modem music tend to find place rn the 
conceVro or the symphony. Any fcsrival-a harvest, a victory ^ a marmgt, a holy- 
day-might be eclebrattxi with a chorus; and now and then cities and groups 
would oiganbtc great contest in choral snog. Tlie performance was in most 
eases prepsued far in advance: a composer was appointed to write the words 
and music* a rkh mart was persuaded to pay die cjtpcn^c* professiunal singers 

* Tlifl music of I'leliu was (ilaj'^d in a vwQXy of scales far mofe numcrmia Aflii ecsinniei 
flwn Our dLitonk scale ituili« no srmller divtsion ihan the hdf tuiie+ acitl rw-dve Ldf 
totves coatitiiiiFe our octavci the Greeks used qminer tonei. and fony-fivE mIes uf isgh- 
teeft rtci» apje rt. ** These were in three group?: the diaEUQk: scales^ biised upnn the 

tetrachord E D C (ht chromatic, E Cs C B; and the enharmunic, upon E C Qr B- 
From the Creek scald, hy shiipldicatkd. came those of medieval chureb music^ and, dirough 
these, ouf mt-TL 

W^vthbi the dkiortJc tctracb^fd «veti irmdd produced by cutiing the 

strings ta alter tl« ptMjtiim of ilic semitond in the octave. The n^nst impwtant muds were 
the Etorian {E F G A B C O E>p muniil and gpvc though m a minor key; the Lvdlm 
(C D E F G A B G>* lendiir and pLunrive though in a major keys ami the Plirv-gian (ti E F 
G ABC D>* itanor in key, and ^niscically passionate and ivilsL^ Ir is imusmg » ocad of 
the violetrr crmtrovuvks coneerning the musical, etlikral, and tnedicaJ cfieco, mtoouhre of 
dj^isatj us* which the Greeks—chiefly tfic phiiofiophers-aserSwd iq these half-tone variadaris- 
Dorian music, we ire told, iiude men brave and dlgnifiech the Lydian iriadc them sctttirrierirtiil 
and weak, tht Phn'giari Ettidfi them cMte^i and lieadsrmije, Plato e^emirtite Kuxurt^ and 
gross immcsiralicy as the offspring dI most music, and wkhed m b&iu$h all mstruiLienEal per- 
fonmncies from liis ideal itirc. Aristotk would have had all; j^tyutbs trarned in the Dorian 
mode^* Thco|dirasti35 had % gnchl word to sav even for the Fhrt'giafi Tnode; sertous digKw*^ 
he relis ns, can be made polnlt^ by pkylng a Phn'gian air near ibe afiected part.^ 

Greek musical norarkjti med JW ovab uid flems op a staff of lines* but the Inwrs of the 
alphabet, varied bis'erskm nr aans\'eT»oTLp augrtieiited by dots and dasher to make sbrn~- 
four plipcd above ibe words of the song, A fi'w soups of such notation have 

cone uowta to coniolt ud for the toss of the rest; they iiidk::ace tnelDdijcs akin rather eo 
O ricneaJ chin co Entopean strains, and w'mdd be mate bearable to the Ffiadus, the Chinese, or 
the Japanese thxn to ocir duU Occidental ca^ imrmbed to quarter tuseSL 
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were engaged, and iht chorm was oxdftillf trained. All the singers ^ng the 
same notc^ as m die music of die Greek Qiurdi todays chert was no ‘"pare st^ng*^ 
dcepc that in Jater ccnniries the accompanimcni was pbyed a fifdi above or 
below the voice, or ran counter to it; this is as near as die Greeks seem to have 
come to liamiojty and cottnEcrpomL^ 

The ckace in its h^hesc dc\iclopiiient was woven into one art with choral 
singing, just a$ many forms and terms of ™>dctn music were once associated 
with the dance;* and dancing rivaled music tn age and popularity among the 
Greeks. Lucian, unable to trace Jes earrlily beginnings^ sought the origins of 
the dance in the regular motions of the stars*" Homer telis us not only of the 
dancing floor made by Daedalus for Ariadne^ bur of an cvpcrt dancer among 
the Greet warrioira at Troy, Meriones, wlio» dancing wliilc he fought, could 
never be found by any iance-*^ Plato described orefieriji or dancing, as -^rtie 
instinctive desire to c.vplajn words by gesnires of the entire body'’—which is 
rather ^ dtscripdon of certain modem languages; Aristode bccccr defined the 
dance as "‘an imitarion of acdons, characters, and paeons by means of pictures 
and rltythmical mijvcnienDL"™ Socrates ihmself danced, and praised die art as 
giving hcalrh to every' parr of the body;" he n^eanti of course, Greek dunemg. 

For the Greek dance was quite different from ours. Though in some of 
its forms it may have served as a sexua! stimulant, It rarely brought men inro 
physical contact widi women* It an artistic exercise rather than a walking 
embrace, and^ Uke the Oiienml dance, it used arms and hands much av legs 
and feet** Its forms were as I'^aried viS the type$ of poeny and song; ancient 
antburiticK listed two hundred.** ITierc wciu rdigious d^ccs, ^ among the 
Dionj'sirLc devotees; there were athletic dances, like Spartaks Gymuopedia, or 
Festival of Naked Youth; there wert martiil dances, like the Pyrrhic, taught to 
children as part of miliEOry drill; there was tlie stately byporchcTm^ a choral 
hymn or play performed by rw'o cSioirs of w^hicli one okemsttcly sang or danced 
while the orher danced or sang; there wext folk dances for every major event 
of life and every season or festival of the year. And as for evervdiing cbe, 
there were dance contests, usualJy involving choral song. 

All these artS“lyric pt>ctr)% song, insTrumencal music^ and the dance— 
w^'cre closely allied in early Greece, and formed in many wn}-s one air. 
As time went on, and already in riie scv'cnth century* spccialimtJoii and 
profe;ssion3lisiii set In. The rhapsodes abandoned song for recitation, and 
separated narrative vet^ from music * Archilochus sang his lyrics wMiout 
accompanimcnti^ and began that long degeneration which at last reduced 


* The wwd as meaning patt of t vefte* lu lytrgiu to the dance that oee^ornpanTcd 

the crckesiT4f lo ihe Greek. Enjcatit i cUndng pLufottn, uimlly in tram td die stags. 
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poetry to 2 fallen angel silent and confined. The choml dance broke up 
into singing without dancing, and dancing without singings for. as Ludan 
put it, "The vitflcni exercise caused sliortness of breath, and the song suf¬ 
fered for it/’^ In like manner there appeared musicians who played 
without singing, and won the applause of devotees by their precise and 
rapid execution of quarter tones.* Some famous musicians, then as now, 
engrossed the receipts; Amoebeus, harpist and singer, received a talent 
(16000) each time that he performed.'* The common player, doubtless, 
lived from hand to mouth, for the musician, like other artists, belongs to a 
profession that has had the honor of starving in every generation. 

The highest repute went to those who, like Terpnnder, Arion, Aleman, 
or Stesichorus, were skilled in all forms, and wove choral song, Lnsmunental 
music, and the dance into a complex and harmomous whole probably more 
profoundly beautiful and satisfying than the operas and orchestras of today. 
The most famous of these masters was Arion, Abrnu him the Greeks told 
the talc bow, on a voyage from Taras to Corinth, the sailors stole Ids money, 
and then gave him a choice between licing stabbed to death or drowned. 
Having sung a final song, be dived into the sea, and was carried on the hack 
of a dolpliin (|verhaps his harp) to tlte shore. It ivas he who, chiefly at 
Corinth and towards the close of the seventh centurv", transformed the 
inebriated singers of impromptu Dionyriac dithyrambs into a sober 
and mined "cycle” choms of fifty voices, .ringing in strophe and ands- 
trophe, with arias and recitatives as in our oratorios. The ihtme was usu¬ 
ally the sufFcring and death of Dbnystis; and in honor of the god’s tradi¬ 
tional attendants the chorus w*as dressed in goatlikc satyr guise. Out of rhi^ 
in fact and name, came the tragic theater of the Greeks. 


5 . The Be^mngs of the Drimta 

Tltc risth centuiy.', already distinguished In so many fields and lands, 
cn>wned its accomplishments by laying the foundations of tile drama, fr 
was one of the creative moments in hisroiy; never before, so far as we 
know, had men passed from pantomime or ritual to the spoken and secular 
play. 

Comedy, says Aristotle,^ developed "out of those who led the phallic 
procession” A company of people carrv'ing sacred pliallL, and sbiging 
diihyramlis to Dionv^sus, or hymns to some other vegetadon god, const!- 
mted, in Greek lenninology, a kmttos, or revel Sex was essential, for the 
culmination of the ritual was a symbolic marriage aimed at the m^ic srim- 
ukeion of the soil;" hence in early Greek comedy, as in most modem com- 
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cdies and novek, marriage and presumptive procreation form the proper 
ending of rhe calc. The comic drama of Greece remained riU Menander 
obscene because irs origin was franidy phallic; it was in its beginnings a 
Joyous celcbmrion of reproductive powers, and se-tual restraints were in 
some measure removed, It was a day’s niuracorium on morals; free speech 
(piTrrhafij) was then particularly free " and nuny of the paraders, dressed 
in Dionysian satyr style, wore a goat’s tail and a large artificial phallus of 
red leather as part of their costume. This garb became traditional on the 
comic stage; it was a matter of sacred custom, religiously observed in 
Aristophanes; indeed, the phallus continued to be the inseparable emblem 
of the clown until the fifth ccntiif}' of our cm in the West, and the last 
century of the Byzantine Em]3irie in the East," Along with the phallus, 
in the Old Comedy, went the licentious k^rdax dance.* 

Strange to say, it W'as in Sicily that the rustic vegetation revel was first 
transformed into the comic drama. About j6o one Susarion of Mcgara 
Hyblaea, near S^Tacuse, developed the processional mirth int^t brief pJays 
of rough satire and comedy* From Sicily the new art passed int<t the 
Peloponnesus and then into Attica; comedies were performed in the vil¬ 
lages by traveling players or local anrateuts, A century po-Sv^cd licfore the 
authorities—to quote Aristotle’s phrase*—treated the comic drama seriously 
enough to give it (4^5 b.c.) a chorus for representation at an official fes¬ 
tival. 

Tragedy—rwgo/f/w, or the goat song—arose in like manner from the 
mimic'representations, in dancing and singing, of satyrlike Ditmyrian rev¬ 
elers dressed in the costume of goats" These satyr plays remained till 
Euripidffi an essential pan of the Dionysian drama; each composer of a 
tragic trilogy vvas expected to make a concession to ancient custom by 
offering, as the fourth part of his presenrarion, a satyr pity in honor of 
Dionysus. “Being a development of the satyr play," says Aristotle* "it 
was quite late before tragedy rose from short plots and comic diction ro 
Its f ull dignity,” Doubtlc® other seeds matured in the birth of tragedy; 
perhaps it took somerhmg from the ritual W'orsliip and appeasement of the 
dead" But essentially its source lay in mimetic reiigiom ceremonies like 
the representation, in Crete, of the binh of Zeus, or, in Atgos and Samos, 
hk symlmlic marriage with Hera, or, in Elcusis and elsewhere, the sacred 
mysteries of Demetcr and Persephone, or, above all, m the Peloponnesus 
and Attica, the mourning and rejoicing over the death and resurrection of 
Dionysus. Such representations \vere cdled drer/renj—things performed; 
dratfra k a kintlreJ word, and mtains, as it should, an action. At Sicyon 
tragic choruses, rill the days of the dictator CleisthcnB, commemoritcd. 
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wc arc told, the '‘sqfferings of Adrastus," the ancient king. At Icaria, 
where Thespis grew up, a goat was sacrificed to DUmysusi perhaps the 
"goat song" from which tragedy derived its name was a chant sung over 
the dismembered symbol or embodiment of the drunken god " The Greek 
drama, like ours, grew out of religious ritual, 

Flence the Athenian drama, tragic and comic, was performed as pan 
of the festival of Dionj'sus, under rhe presidency of his priests, in a theater 
named after him, by players called "the Dionyskn artists,” The statue of 
Dionysus was brought to the theater and so placed before the stage that; 
he might enjoy the spectacle. The performance was preceded by the sac¬ 
rifice of an animal to the god. The theater was endowed with the sanctity 
of a temple, and offenses committed there were punished severely as sac¬ 
rileges rather than as merely crimes. Just as tragedy held the place of 
honor on the stage at the Gry Dionysia, so comedy lie Id the foreground 
at the festival of the Lcnaca^ but this festival too was Dionysian, Perlraps 
originally the rheme, as in the drama of the Mass, was the passion and 
death of the god; gradually the poets were allowed to substitute the suffer¬ 
ings and death of a hero in Greek myth. It may even be chat in its early 
forms the drama wus a magic ritual, designed to avert the tragedies it por¬ 
trayed, and to purge the audience of evils, in a more than ArTsu>ttlian sense, 
by representing these as b£>nu; and finished with by pro)cy.“ In part it was 
this religious liasis that kept Greek tragedy on a liigher plane thau that 
of the Di/abcthan stage. 

The chorus as developed for mimetic action by Arion and others became 
the foundation of dramatic structure, and remained an essential part of 
Greek tragedy until the later plays of Euripides. Tlie earlier dramatists 
were called dancers because they made their plays chiefly a tiiatter of choral 
dancing, and were actually teachers of dancing" Only one thing was 
needed to turn these choral representations into dramas, and that was the 
opposirion of an actor, in dialogue and action, to the chorus. This inspira¬ 
tion came to one of these dancing instructors and chorus trainers, Tlicspis 
of Icaria—3 town close to the Pelojiormesian Megan, where the rites of 
Dionysus were popular, and not far from Elcusis, where the ritual drama 
of Denieter, Persephone, and Dionysus Zagreus was annually performed. 
Helped no doubt by the egoism that prowls the world, Thespis separated 
himself from the chorus, gave himself indlridual recirativc fines, developed 
the notion of opposition and conflict, and offered the drama in its stricter 
sense to history. He played various roles u'irh such verisimilitude that when 
his troupe performed at Athens. Solon was shocked at what seemed to him 
a kind of public deceit, and denounced this newfangled art as immoral™—a 
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charge ibac k ha 5 heard in every ccnniry. Pcisi^ratus was more tmagina- 
dve* and encouraged the conipednvc performance of dramas ar the Diony¬ 
sian fesdv'al. In 5}4“nicspis won the victory in such a contest. The new 
form devdoped so rapidly that GioeriJus, only a generation later, produced 
ido plays. When, fifty years after Thespis, Aeschylus and Athens returned 
victorious from the battle of Salamis, the stage was set for the groat age in 
the history of the Greek drama. 

VI. RETROSPECT 

Looking back upon the multifarious civiliTation whose peaks have been 
sketched in the foregoing pages, we begin to understand what tlic Greeks 
were fighting for at Marathon. We picture tlie Aegean as a beehive of busy, 
quarrelsome, alerr, inventive Greeks, establishing iliemsdves obstuiately in 
every porr, developing their economy from tillage to mdustry and trade, 
and already creating great literature, philosophy, and art. It is amazing 
how quickly and widely tills new culture matured, laying in the sisth cen¬ 
tury all the foundations for the achievements of the fifth. It was a civiliza¬ 
tion in certain tcspcccs finer than that of tiic Pcriclean pericKl—superior ki 
epic and lyric poetry', enlivened and adorned by the greater freedom and 
mental activity of svomen, and in some ways better governed than in the 
later and more democratic age. But cs'en of democracy the bases had been 
prepared; by the end of the century the dictatorsltips had taught Greece 
enough order to make possible Greek liberty. 

The realization of self-government w'as something nciv in the world; 
life without kings had nor yet been dared by any great society. Out of 
this proud sense of independence, individual and collective, came a power¬ 
ful stimulus to evciy enterprise of the Greeks; it was their libertv' that 
i aspired them to incredible accomplishments in arts and letters, in science 
and philosophy k is true that a large pan of the people, then as always, 
harbored and loved superstitions, mysteries, and myths; men must be con¬ 
soled. Dcsjjite this. Greek life had become unprecedentedly secular; poli¬ 
tics, law', literature, and speculation had one by one been separated and 
liberated from ecclesiastical power. Philosophy had begun to build a nat¬ 
uralistic interpretation of the w'orld and man, of body and soul. Science, 
almost unknowm before, had made its first bold formulations; the elements 
of Euclid were established; clarity and order and honesty of thought had 
become the ideal of a saving minority of men. A heroic effort of flesh and 
spirit rescued these achievements, and the promise they held, from the dead 
hand of alien despotism and the darkness of the My'sterics, and won for 
European civilizadoo the trying privilege of freedom. 


CHAPTER X 


The Struggle for Freedom 

1, MARATHOfT 

«TN the reigns of Darius. Xerres, and Amxcrses,” Herodotus, 
X ‘'Greece suffered more sorrows than in twenty generations before.”* 
Hie Greek nation had to pay the penalty of its development; spread^ 
everywhere, it was bound sooner or later to come into conflict with a itiaior 
power, TJSling water as their highway, the I lelicnes had opened up a trade 
rotire that extended from the eastern coast of Spain to the farthest ports of 
the Black Sea. This European water route—Grcco-Ualian-Sicilian—com¬ 
peted more and more with the Oriental land and warcr route—Indo-Perso- 
Phoeniebn; and thereby arose a lasting and bitter rivaiiy in which war, by 
all human precedents, was inevitable, and in which the battles of Lade, 
Maratlion, Plataca, Himeta, Mycale, the Eurymedoti, the Granicus, Issus, 
Arbela, Cannae, and Zama w'ere merely incidents. Tiie European s)'Stem 
won apinst the Oriental partly because transport by water is cheaper 
than transport by land, and partly because it b almost a law of history drat 
the rugged, warlike north contpiers the easygoing, art-creating south. 

In the year 51 s Darius I of Penaa crossed the flosfKims, invaded Scytliia, 
and. marking westward, conquered Thrace and hiacedon. When he re¬ 
turned to hb capitals he bad enlarged his realm to embrace Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, northern India, Turkestan. Mesopotamia, northern Arabia, Eg>'pc, 
Cyprus, Palestme, Syria, Asia Minor, the eastern Aegean, Thiacd, and 
Macedonia; the greatest cmpiTe that the world has yet seen had overex¬ 
tended itself to include and awaken its future conqueror. Only <me im¬ 
portant nation remained outside this vast system of government and trade, 
and chat was Greece, 6y 5 (o Darius had liaidJy heard of it outside Ionia. 
‘The Athenians,” he asked—"who arc they?’” About 506 the dictator 
Hippbs, deposed by revolution at Athens, fled to the Persian satrap at 
Sardis, begged for help in regaining his power, and offered, in that event, 
CO hold Attica under the Persian dominion. 

To ihb temptation there was added in joo a timely provocation. The 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, under Persian rule for half a century, suddenly 
dismissed their satraps and declared their independence. Aristagoras of 
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Alileius went to Spsm to enlist its aid, without success; he passed on to 
Athens, mother cit}^ of many Ionian totems, and pleaded so well that the 
Athenians sent a fleet of twenty ships to support the revolt. Meanwhile 
die lonians were acting with a chaotic vigor characteristic of the Greeks; 
each rebel city raised its own troops, but kept them under separate com¬ 
mand; and the Milesian army* led with more bravery than wisdom, marched 
upon Sardis and burned the great city to the ground. The Ionian Confed¬ 
eracy organized a united fleet, but the Siimiiin eoncingent secretly made 
terms with the Persian satrap, and when, in 494, the Persian navy met the 
Ionian at Lade, in one of the nui]or sea battles of history, the half hundred 
ships of the Samians sailed away without fighting, and many other con¬ 
tingents followed their example.' Tlie defeat of rhe lonians was com¬ 
plete, and Ionian civilization never quite recovered from this physicai and 
spiritna) disaster. The Pcrslatrs laid siege to Miletus, captured it, killed the 
males, enslaved the women and clvildrcn, and so completely plundered 
the city thar Miletus became from dmt day a minor town. Persian rule w'as 
re-established throughout Ionia, and Darius, resentful of Atlienian inter- 
fetence, resolved to conquer Greece. Little Athens, as the result of her 
generous assistance to her daughter dries, found herself face to face w'ith 
an empire literally a hundred times grearer than Attica. 

Tti the year 491 a Persian fleet of si.\ hundred ships under Dads struck 
across the Aegean from Samos, stopped on the way to subdue the Cyclades, 
and reached rhe coast of Euboea with 100,000 men. Euboea submitted after 
a brief struggle, and the Persians crossed the bay to Attica. They pitched 
their camp near Marathon, because Hippias had advised them that in that 
plain they could use their cavalry, in which they were overwhelmingly 
superior to the Greeks.* 

All Greece «'as in turmoil at the nnvs. The Persian arms had never yet 
been defeated, the advance of the Empire had never yet been stopped; 
how could a nation so weak, so scattered, so unused to unity, hold back 
this svave of Oriental conquest? The northern Greek states w'ere loath 
to resist so monstrous a power; Sji^irta hesitatingly prepared, but allowed 
superstition to delay its mobilization; licde Plataea acted quickly, and sent 
a large proportion^ of its citizens by forced marches to Marathon, At 
Athcas Miltiades freed and enlisted slav^ as well as freemen, and led them 
over the mountains to the bartlefield. Wlien the rival armies met, the 
Greeks had some wenty thousand men, the Persians proliably one liundrcd 
thousand.' The Persians were brave, but they w^rc accustomed to indi¬ 
vidual fighting, and were not trained for the mass defense and attack of 
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the Greeks, The Greeks united discipline with courage, and though they 
conunltted the folly of dividing the command among ten generals, cadi 
supreme for a day, they were saved by the example of Aristides, who 
yielded hU leadership to Miltiades* Under this blunt soldier’s vigorous 
strategy the small Greek force routed the Persian horde in what was not 
only one of the dedstve batrles. but also one of the most incredible vic¬ 
tories, of l^ory. If we may accept Greek testimony on such a matter, 
6,400 Persians, but only 192 Greeks, fell ar Marathon. After the battle 
was over the Spartans arrived, mourned their tardiness, and praised the 
victors, ^ 


n. ARlSTtUES AXD •raEMtSTtXHiES 


The strange mneture of nobility and cruelty, idealisni and cynicism, in 
^ ' rather and liistory w^s illtistratcd by the subsequent careers of 
Aliltiades and Aristides, Inflated by the praise of all Greece, Miltiades 
asked the Athenians to equip a floec'of seventy ships, to be under bis un¬ 
checked command. UHicn the ships were ready .Miltiades led them to 
Paros, and demanded of its citizens one hundred talents ($600,000) on 
pain of wholesale death. The Athenians recalled him and fined him fifty 
talents: but Miltiades died soon after, and die fine was paid by his son 
Omon, the future rival of Pericles.* 

The man u'ho had yielded place to hhn at Marathon survived tlie pit¬ 
falls of success. Aristides was in life and manners a Spartan at Athens. 
His quiet, staid character, his modest simplidry and undkcoiirageable hon¬ 
esty won him the otic of die Jiatj and when, in a drama of Aeschylus’ 
the passage occurred— * 


For not at seeming just, hot being so, 

He aims; and from his depth of soil below 
Harvests of wise and prudent counsels grow— 


all the audiOTce turned to look at Aristides, as the living embodiment of the 
poet’s lines.* MTien the Grcck-s captured the camp of the Persians at Alara- 
thon, and found great wealth in didr tents, Artsddes was left in chatoe 
of It, and “neither took anything for himself, nor siiflcrod others to do 
It 1 and when, after the wai, the allies of Athens were induced to con- 
mbute annually to the treasury of Delos as a fund for common defease 
Aimes 'ms ^osen by them to fix their payments, and none protttted 
hiB decismus. Nevertheless, he ^vas more admired than popular. Though 
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a close frieod of OcistiieiHS, who Iiad so extended democracy, he was of 
the opinion iliai democracy had gone far enoug!], and that any further 
empowerment of the Assembly ii'ould lead to adnunistrativc cocrupcion 
and public disorder. He exposed malfeasance wherever he found it, and 
made many enemies. The democratic party. led by Thcmistocics, ttsed 
Qeisthencs* rccendy established device of ostracism to get rid of him, and 
in 4$2 the only man in Athenian history that was at once famous and hon¬ 
est yrss exiled at the height of his career. All the world knows—though 
again it may be only a fable—how Aristides inscribed his own name on the 
orfritcon for a letterless citizen who did not know him, but who, with the 
resentment of mediocrity for excellence, was tired of hearing him called 
the Just, When Aristides learned of the decision he expressed the hope 
that Athens would never have occasion to remem 1 )ct him “ 

The hlvEorian is constrained to admit that the public men of Atheas were 
properiy c<}uipped tvirh the unscctipuJoumess that sometimes enters into 
sratesmiinshtp. As much as iVlcibiades at a later age, Thcmistoclcs was a 
very flame of ability; *‘hc has a claim on our admitarion quite extraordinary 
and unparalleled,'’ says the always moderate Thucydides," Like Miltiadcs, 
he saved .Athens, but could not save himself; he could defeat a great em¬ 
pire, but not his oivn lust for power. ”He received reluctantly and care¬ 
lessly," says Plutarch, “instructions given hint to improve hLs manners and 
behavior, or to teach him any pleasing or graceful acoomplishmenr; but 
whatever was said to improve him in sagocit)', or in the management of 
ajfaira, he would give attention to beyond his years, confldenc m his nat¬ 
ural capacity for such tilings."" It was Athens’ misfortune that both 
Hiemistocles and Aristides fell in love with the same girl, Stedlaus of Ceos, 
and that their animosity outlived the beauty that had aroused It,’' Neverthe¬ 
less it was Thcmistoclcs whose foresight and energy prepared for. and 
carried through, the victory* of SaJaniis—the most cjudal {rattle in Greek 
histoty. As far back as 493 he had planned and begun a new harbor for 
-Athens at the Piraeus; now, in 48a, he pemiaded the At hen ism to forego 
a distribution of nioney due them from the proceeds of the silver mines at 
Laurium, and to devote the sum to the building of a hundred triremes. 
Without this fleet there could hai e been no resistance to Xerxes. 


tn. XCRIES 

Darius I died tn 48;. and was succeeded by Xerxes I. Both father and 
son were men of ability and culture, and it would be an error to dunk of 
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the Greco-Pcrsian War as a contest between civifiEation and batbarisni. 
W'hcn Danus, before invading Greece^ sene heralds to Athens and Sparta 
to dentand earth and water as symbols of snbmissioiL both cities bad put 
the heiaJds to death. Troubled by portenrs, Sparta now rcpctited of this 
vlolatioD of International custonL and asked for two citizens to go to 
Persia and surrender themselves to any punishment that the Great I^g 
might exact In recrib uiitm. Sperthias and Bui is, both of old and wealthy 
families, volunteered, made their way to Xerxes, and offered to die In 
atonement for the killing of Darius* messengers. Xerxes, says Hetodotns," 
^‘answered wntlt true greatness of soul that he would not act like the 
Lacedaemonians, W'ho, by killi ng the heralds, Jiad broken the laws which 
all men held in conunon. As he had blamed such conduct In them, he 
would never be guilty of it himself.” 

Xerxes prepared leisurely but thoroughly for the second Persian attack 
upon Greece. For four 3'cars be collected troops and materials from all 
the provinces of his r^lm; and when, in 481, he at last set forth. Ins army 
was probably the largest ever assentbled in history before our own cen¬ 
tury, Herodotus reckoned it, without moderation, at 2,641,000 fighting 
tneo, and an equal number of engineers, sbves, merchants, provisioncis, 
and prosrimtes] he tells us, with perhaps a tuinklc in his eye, that when 
Xerxes' army drank water whole rivers ran dry."* It was, naturalljr and 
fatally, a highly heterogeneous force. There W'ere Perrin ns, Medes, Baby¬ 
lonians, Afghans, Indians, Bactrians, Sqgdians:, Sacac, Assyrians, Armenians, 
Colchians, ScjTihs, Paconians, Mj'stans, Paphl^onians, Phryglms, Thra¬ 
cians, Thessalians, Locrians. Boeotians, Acolians, loniatu, Lydians, Carians, 
Glicians, Cypriotes, Phoenicians, SjTtans, Arabians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, 
Libyans, and many mure. There were footmen, cavalry'mcn, chariots, ele¬ 
phants, and a fleet of transports and fighting triremes numbering, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, 1207 riiips in alL When Greek spies were caught in the 
camp, and a general ordered their execution, Xerxes counrertnanded the 
order, spared the men, had them cemducted through his forces, and then 
set them free, trusting that when they had reported to Athens and Sparta 
the extent of his preparations, the remainder of Greece would hasten to 
surrender” 

In the spring of 480 the great host reached the Hellespont, where 
Eg3.'prian and Phoenician engineers had bndt a bridge that was among the 
most admired mechanical achievements of antiquity. If again we may fol¬ 
low Herodotus, 674 ships of trireme or penteconter size were distributed 
in two rows adiwaic the strait, each vessel facing the currenL and moored 
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with a heavy anchor. Ttven the buildeis Ecretched cables of flax or papyrus 
over each row of ships from hank to bank, bound the cables to every ship, 
and made them taut with capstans on the shore. Trees were cut and sawn 
into planics, and tJicsc, laid across the cables, were fastened to them and 
to one another. The planks were covered with brushwood, and this with 
eanh, and the whole w-as trodden dow n to resemble a road, A bulwark 
was erected on each side of the causeway high enough to keep aninials from 
taking fnght at «ghi of the sea " Nevertheless many of the beasts, and 
some of the soldiers, liaJ to be driven by the lash to trust themselves to 
the bridge. It stood the burden well, and in seven days and nights the 
entire host had pissed over it successfully, A native of the t^on, seeing 
the spectacle, ctmcluded that Xerxes was Zeus, and asked why the'master 
of gods and men liad taken so much trouble to conquer little Greece when 
he might have destroyed the presumptuous nation with one thunderbolt.* 
The arm)' marched overland through Thrace and dow-n into Macedonia 
ami I’licssaly, while the Persian fleet, hugging the coasts, avoided die 
storms of the Aegean by passing southward dirtiugh a canal dug by forced 
labor across the isthmus at Mt. Arhos to the length of a mile and a quaner. 
Wherever the army ate rwo meals, we are told, the city diar fed it was 
utterly ruined^ Thasrrs spent four hundred silver talents-HapproxEmately a 
niillion dollars-in playing host to Xerscs for a day.* Tlie northern Greeks, 
even to the Attic frontier, surrendered to fear or bribery, ,ind allowed their 
troops to be added to Xerxes' millions. Only Plataea and Thesplae, in the 
north, prepared to fight. 


TV. SALAMlS 

How can we Imagine, today, the terror and desperation of the south- 
em Greeks at the approach of this polyglot avalanche? Resistance seemed 
insane; the loyal states could not muster otic tench of Xerxes* force. For 
once Athens and Sparta worked together svith single mind and heart. 
Delegates were sped to every city in the Peloponnesus to beg for troops 
or supplies; most of the states co-operated; Argos refused, and never b’ved 
down her disgrace, Athens fitted out a licet that sailed north to meet the 
Persian armada, and Sparta dispatched a small force under King Leonidas 
to halt Xerses for a w'hilc at Thermopylae. The nvo navies met at Arie- 
mirium, off the northeni coast of £ubi(»a. ^Vhen the Greek admirals saw 
the overwhelming number of the encuiy's v^sels tJicy were of a mind to 
withdraw. The Euboeans, fearing a descent of the Persians upon their 
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shores, sent to Thcmistocles, conunaiider of die Athenian contingent, a 
bribe of t!itity talents (SiSOtCtoo) on condition that lie persuade the Greek 
leaders to fight; he sncceeded by sharing tJvt brUx" With chaiacterisdc 
subtlety Themistocles had satlois inscribe upon the rocks messages to the 
Greeks in the Persian licet begging them to desen, or in any case not to 
fight against their motherland; he hoped that if the lonians saw' rhese wrords 
they would be moiled by them, and that if Xerxes saw and understood 
them, the Xing w'ould not dare to use Hellenes in the battle. All day the 
rii'al fleets fought, until night put an end to the engagement l>eforc either 
side could win; the Grcclra then retired to Aiteinisiiim, the Persians to 
Aphctac, Considering the tneqnaliry of tnimbers, the Greeks justifiably 
looked upon the battle as a victory. When news came of the disaster at 
Thermopylae the surviving Greek fleet sailed south 10 Salamis, to provide 
a refuge for Athens. 

Meanwhile Leonidas, despite the rnosi heroic resistance in history', had 
been overw'helmed at the "Hot Gates,” not so much by the brave ty of the 
Persians as by the treachery of Hellenes. Certain Greeks from Tracliis not 
only betrayed to Xerses the secret of the indirect ronte over the moun¬ 
tains, but led the Persian force by that approach to attack the Spartans In 
the rear. Leonidas and his three hundred dders (for he had chosen only 
fathers of sons to go wdrh him, lest any Spartan family should he esitn- 
guished) died almost to rhe last man. Of the two Spanan survivors one 
fell at Plataea, the other hanged himself for sfiame * 'I'he Greek historians 
assure us that the Persians lost r0,000, the Greeks joo,” Over the tomb of 
the latter heroes W'as placed the most famous of Greek epitaphs: "Go, 
stranger, and tell ihe Lacedaemonians that we lie here in obcdJcuce to their 
laws/- 

VVhen the Athenians learned tliat no harrier now remained between 
Athens and the Persians, proclamAition was made that every AthenLan should 
save his family as best he could. Some fled to Aegina. some to Salamis, some 
to Troezeti, some of the men were enlisted to fill up the crews of the fleet 
that waa returning from Anemtsinni. Plutarch paints” a couching picture 
of how' rtic tame animals of the city followed their masters to ihc shore, and 
howled w'hcit the overladen vessels drew off without them; one dog, be¬ 
longing to Pericles' father, Xanthippus, leaped into the sea and swam 
alongside his ship to Salamis, where it died of exhaustion," We may fudge 
of the excitement and passion of those days when we learn that an Athenian 
who, in the Assembly, advised surrender, was killed there and then, and 
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that 3 crowd of women wcqr to Ills house end stoned ius wife and chiMren 
to death," When Xerxes arrived he found the city almost deserted, and 
gave it over to pillage and fire. 

Soon aficr\%‘ard the Persian fleer, twelve hundred strong, entered the 
Bay of Salamis. Against it were ranged three hundred Greek triremes, 
still under divided commantl. The majority of the admirals were op¬ 
posed to risking an engagement. Resolved lo force aaion upon the Greeks, 
Tlicmisiocics resorted to a straragem that would have cost him his life 
had the Persians won. He sent a trusted slave to Xerxes to tell him that the 
Greeks were intending to siil away during tlic night, and that the Per¬ 
sians could prevent this only by surrounding the Greek fleer. Xerxes ac¬ 
cepted the advice, and on the next morning, with every escape blocked, the 
Greeks were compelled to give fight. Xerxes, seated in state at the foot of 
Mt. Acgalcus, on the Attic shore across from SaUniis, watchcfJ the action, 
and noted the names of those of his men who fought with especta) bravery. 
The superior tactics and seamanship of the Hellenes, and the confusion ol 
tongum, minds, and superfluous sliips among the Orientals, finally decided 
the issue in favor of Greece, .According to Diodorus the invaders losr two 
hundred vessels, the defenders fortj'; but we do not have the Persian side of 
the story. Few of the Greeks, even from the lost ships, died; for being 
all excellent swimmers, rhey swam to land vvhen their bo.irs foundered." 
The remnant of tJic Per^n fleet fled to the Hellespont, and the subtle 
Thcmistoclcs sent his slave again to Xerxes to say that he had dissuaded the 
Greeks from puisuJr. Xerxes left 300,000 men under coimnanJ of Mar- 
donius, and wirh the rest of his troops marched back in humiliaiion to 
Sardis, a huge prr of his force dying of pestilence and dysentery on rhe 
way. 

In rhe same year as Salatnis—possibly, as rhe Greeks would have it, on the 
same dav (September 13, 480 n.c.)—the Greeks of Sicily fought the Car¬ 
thaginians at Himcm. We do not know that the Phoenidans of Africa were 
acting in concert with those who supported Xerxes and so lajgoly manned 
his fleet; perhaps it tvas only a coinddctioe rhac Greece found itself as¬ 
saulted in east and west at once." in the tradidonat account H ami lea r, the 
Carthaginian admiral, arrived at Panormus with jooo ships and 300,000 
troops; he proceeded thence to lay siege to Himera, where he was met by 
Gel on of Syracuse with 55,000 men. After the fashion of Punic generals, 
Hatnilcar stood aside from the battle, and burned sacrificial victims to his 
gods as the contest raged; when his defeat became evident he threw him- 
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self into the firt. A comb W'as erected to him on the site; and there his 
grandson Hbnilcon, sevenej’ years afterw^ds, slaiightcied ^ooo Greek cap¬ 
tives in revenge.^ 

A year later (Angust, 479) the lilMiration of Greece was completed by 
almost simiilianeous engagements on land and sea. Mardonius' army, liv¬ 
ing leisurely on the country, bad pitched its camp near PJataca on the 
Beotian plain> TTicrc, after t»*o weeks of waiting for propitious omens, a 
Greek force of i to,000 men, led by the Spartan king Pausanius, joined issue 
with them in the greatest land battle of the war. The non-Persians in the 
invading force had no heart for the conflict, and took to flight as soon as 
the Persian con tingent, whidi bore the point of the attack, began to waver. 
The Greeks w-on so ovcrsvhelimng a victory that (according to their his¬ 
torians) they lost but 159 men, while of the Persian force !<k),ooo were 
slain.* On tltc same day, the Greeks aver, a Greek squadron met a Persian 
flotilla off the coast of Mycale, the central meeting place of all Ionia, 
The Persian fleet was destroyed, the Ionian cities were freed frmn Persian 
rule, and control of the Hellespont and the Bosporus was won by the 
Greeks as they lead won it from Troy seven hundred yeais before. 

*llic Greco-Persian War was the must momentous conflict b European 
history, for it made Europe possible. It won for Western civilization the 
opportunity to develop its own economic life—unburdened ivith alien trib¬ 
ute or taxation—and its own pobtical insritutions, free from the dictation of 
Onental kings. It won foe Greece a clear road for the first great experi¬ 
ment b liberty; it preserved the Greek mind for three centuries from rfie 
enervatbg mystlckm of the East, and secured for Greek enterprise full 
freedom of the sea. The Athenian fleet that remabed after Salamis now 
opened every port in the Mediterranean to Greek trade, and the commer¬ 
cial expansion that ensued provided the wealth that flnonced the leisure 
and culture of Peridean Athens. The victory of little Hellas against such 
odds srimulatecJ the pride and lifted up the spirit of its people; out of very 
gratitude they felt called upon to do unprecedented thbgs, ^Vfter cen¬ 
turies of preparation and sacrifice Greece entered upon its Golden Age. 

* These figures fmm Hemdcffiu* are praumAyy an cmtbiwst of pamodc imigiruation. 
Flunrch^ oyuig tq be linpimfib ratsa the and Diodortis, Sicnlux^ ilimig^h 

widi Diimbcri, Jowca the Prnfan I02 to bm even Flatus and 

were Greeks 
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sue. 

47II: Fintkr of Thebes, poet 
47^-07: llkftio i 4i«acijr Syr^tcuic 
47^$ PjTba^ros of RhegEiuiL $ciiipcoE 
477: [>c]iin Confcdcitlcy faunikk 
471; Poiygnotios* painttr; AcKhyiut' 

fUnh of 

46^: CimoD dofcais Perskns at the 
Eoiynicdoni firsr eon^Kst bctwecrt 
Acsehylus arid Sophudes 
4S7: Bscchylides of Geos, poet; Aeschy¬ 
lus' icvjw agjtmtt Th^b^t 
4(54-54; Hdot revolt^ siege o( lUiame 
46y}i: Ptbliic tsufeer of PtfidKS 

\^Ait Ephkiita lutihs the Arcopaj^us'p pay 
for jurorsi Aiiaxitgoris it AthtnS 
461= Ciinon ostracked; Kphidnes killed 
460^ Empcdochk cJ philosopher; 

Atscliylufl' flotfiiM 

45^54: Athenian c^didon to fdl* 

45fl: Acschylm* Or^eia; cht Ltaig Wails 
456: Torrtpifi of SCens it Pae- 

oEiiui of Mende, sculptor 
454: Dcliin treasuty' renwed to Athens 
450: Zeno o^ Kka^bilosophcf; Hip|toc- 
raws oi Chios^ jmcheinauclanf; 
CaOiinachus (kvclop the Corinthi¬ 
an order; Philokus of Th^hes, 11- 
tiMomer 

44$: of Gtliias yfith Ptrab 

447-51; The Ptuiltiutisi 

445: Leacippys of Abden, phltosophcr 
44|: Hsodofus of Hiilicamis^iis^ his¬ 
torian, jE>ui 5 oqlonuts foxuultii|^ 
Thiirti <ltaly>s Gorgiaa of Leon^ 
«ni i Sophist 

hDcl«' A!yroQ of 

rmherae, sculptor 
440: Prota^m of Abdera, Sophkr 
4 ^fl: Pheithai' Aihmf Firrtbcnin^ Eudp-^ 
ides' AhttHt 
457: The Prppj^Uea 

435-34; War between Qinttiii sod Concyn 
43|£ Alliance of Atiiem and Corcyn 
4311 Revolt of Potidau; tnals of Aipasla. 
Pheidias. and Anaxagoias 
411-04: Pdoponncsioii War 
43 r-:4: Eitfipiiiea' Med^a, Andrtm^hey and 
H^rfibiS\ Soplioclti^ Eiccira 
430; Plague at Athens; mil of Pertdea 
4^9: Death of Pcdclcs; Ocon in powcpi 
Sophucles' Oedipus the Kfnss 
Rcrolc of Atynlciw; Ennpidc^ ff/p- 
p^ymi death of Amjcagora 


417; Ejnhassy of Gotgias at Achensi 
Fjudkim lud J‘hppl;i 5 ^ Soplika 
425: Sh^ of S|diacttri3; Arktophoccs' 
Acb^tistii 

4x4; Bfasidas takes Amph^ik; exile of 
Tlluc^dideSp historian; Arktuptu- 
Knighti 

4i|; Armophanes' Cioudf- Zciuds of Hc- 
racln itii Pirrliasiiis d£ Ephesos^ 
painters 

41E: AxkEi^lMiues' If'^afpt; douh oF Oron 
and Dtasfdas 

4tf: Few of Nicias; Aristoptmics’ F€^€ 
410: Hippocrates of Cos^ physkian; Dc- 
uiociinu oF Abdera^ philascpher; 
Polydckus of Sicyon^ scuJptor 

4acH04: The Ertchthcuni 
419; Lysias, omcr 

4iil; Spartan viciary ic Mindnei; Ennp- 
wto' iun 

41^- Mas&ictc tt Melofi; Euriplile^ ££e<e- 
tTAin 

415-11; Aclicnian expedition to Sytacioe 
41^: Aludlffiion oF the l-l-ennie; d%race 
of Aldhiadcs; Enripidc^ Trejaff 
IVmttn 

414; Sie^ of S)Ttouic; ArktophsmEs" 
Btrdf 

4i|: Athenbn defeat at Syracwsi Eiir]|i- 
ides' ipbigtnh m T^ii$ 

412; Euttpidcf' HfUn and Andt&midj 
41 e: Revolt of [he Four Hundred; Arb- 
taplLHiE^' CyxHTrnfr and T^imo- 
p^rixiuat 

4101 FlKSioraEion of the dcmocraiy'; vic¬ 
tory of iVkiblafilcs at Cy^ui 
408: Tlmodicua oF Mdeni-i^ poet and 
musician; Emipides* Or<rje/ 

40d: Athetiun TECtoij It Ar^i4a3e; deaths 
of Eurkidcs and SnpinoeleS; Eurip- 
idK^ ffjrc^ae ind Iphig^la w 
AuJk 

4aJ-3S7: Dioflt'sius T dictator at Sytaaise 
40;: Splttan victory at AegcHpotami^ 
Aristophana' 

404: End of the Fdopooncsian W^ar; ttile 
of the Thitw et Atlicns 
40); RestoratiEin of the dtmoccicy 
441 ; Defeat of Cyrus It at Ciina:sx± retreat 
of Xenephob'^ Ten Thoufimdi 
Sophocles^ QtdiptiS st Coi<^nui 
599; Trii irtd death of Soctatics 
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Pericles and the Democratic 
Experiment 

L THE RISE OF ATHENS 

“^'T^RE period which intervened between the birth of Pericles and the 

X death of Aristotle," wrote Shelley,‘ “is undoubtedly, whether con¬ 
sidered in itself or with refereocc to the effect which It has produced upon 
the subsetjuent destinies of civilized man, the most mcmoEahle in the history 
of die woiid.** Athens dominated this period because she had won the 
allcgiancc-and the contributions-of most Aegean cities by her Icadcrsliip 
in saving Greece^ and because, when, die war "was over, hmia was impov¬ 
erished and Sparta was disordered by demobilization, earthquake, and itt- 
suirection, while rite fleet that Tlicraistoclcs had created now rh-aied with 
the con quests of commerce its victories at Anenustum and Salamis. 

Not thar the war was quite over: mtcrmliterttly the struggle between 
Greece and Persia continued from the conquest of Ionia by Cyrus to the 
overthrow of Darius III by Alexander, The Persians were expelled from 
Ionia in 479, from the Black Sea in 47B, from Thrace in 475; and in 4^8 
a Greek Beet under Cimon of Athens decisively defeated the Persians on 
land ami sea at the mouth of the Einymcdon.' The Greek cities of Asia 
and the Aegean, for their protccrion against Persia, now (477) organized 
nndcr Athenian leadership the Delian Confederacy, and coatrtijut^ to a 
common fond In the temple of Apollo on l>elos. Since Atliens donated 
ships insicad of money, it soon exercised, through its sea power, an elfecrivc 
control over its allies; and rapidly the Confederacy of equals was trans¬ 
formed into an Athenian Empire. 

In this policy of imperial aggrandizement all the maior staresmen of 
Athens-even die virmous Aristides and later the impeccable Pericles- 
joined with the unscrupulous Tlicmjstocles, No other man liaJ deserved 
so well of Athens as Tliemiscocles, and no one w-as more resolved than he 
to be repaid for it, V^lien the Greek leaders met to give first and second 
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ftwafds 10 those ttitn who had most abJy defended Greece in the ^var, each 
of them voted for himself first, and for ITicraistocIcs second. It was he 
who set the course of Greet historj’ by persuading Athens that the road 
to supremacy lay not on land but on the sea, and not by war so much as 
by trade. He negotiated with Persia, and sougltr to end the strife between 
the old and the young empire in order that unimpeded commerce with Aaa 
might bring prosperity to Athens. Under his prodding the men, even the 
women and children, of Athens raised a w'aU around the citj*, and another 
around the pons at the Piraeus and Munychia; under his lead, carried for¬ 
ward by Pericles, great ejuays, w'arehouscs, and exchanges were erected at 
the Piraeus, providing every convenience for maritime trade. He knew 
that these policies would arouse the jealousj'' of Sparta, and might lead to 
war between the rival states; but he was stirred on by his vision of Athens* 
development, and his confidence in the Athenian fleet* 

His aims were as magnificent as his means were venal. He used the navy 
to force tiibiicc from the Cyclades, on the ground tliat they had yielded 
too quickly to the Persians, and luid Sent Xerxes their troops; and he appears 
to have accepted bribes to let some cities off,* For like considcratltms he 
arranged the recall of exiles, sometimes keeping the money, says Timocretm, 
though he liad failed to obtain the recall.' When Aristides was pbced in 
charge of the public revenue he found that his predecessors had embedded 
public funds, and not least lavishly niemistoclcs.' Toward 471 the Athe¬ 
nians, fearing his unmoral Intellccti pased a vote of ostracism upon him, 
and besought a new home in Argos* Shortly thcrcafrer the Spartans found 
documents apparently miplicating Theinisrocics, in the secret correspond^ 
ence of their regent Pausanias, whom they had starved to death for enter¬ 
ing into trairorous negotiations w'ith Persia. Happy to destroy her ablest 
enemy, Sparta revealed these papers to Athens, which at once sent out an 
order for Themistocles’ arrest. He lied to Corevra, was denied refuge 
there, found brief asylum in Epims, and thence sailed secretly to Asia, 
where he claimed from Xerxes* successor some reward for restraining the 
Greek pursuit of ihe Persian fleet after SaJamis. Lured by Tliemistocles’' 
promise to help him subiugate Greece,* Arraxerxes I received him into bis 
connsels, and assigned the revenues of several cidcs fnr his maintenance. 
Before Themistoclcs could carry our the schemes that never let him rest 
he died ar Magnesia in 449 (t.c,, at the age of sixty'-five, admired and disliked 
by all the Mediterranean world. 

After the passing of Tliemlstodcs and Aristides the leadership of the 
demociadc faction at Athens descended to Ephialies, and that of the oli- 
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garchlc or consen ative faction co Cimoiit son of MiJtiades. Cimon Kad most 
of the virtues that Thcmistocles lauked. hut none of the subtlety that abil¬ 
ity must depend upon for political success. Unhappy atnul tlic intrigues of 
the citv» he seturctl ctHiiinantl of the fleet, and consolidated the liberties 
of Greece by his victory at the Eurymedon. Returning to Atbens in glory, 
he at once lost his |Kiputarity by advising a reconciliation with Sparta. He 
won the Assembly’s reluctant consent to lead an Athenian force to tlie aid 
of tlic Spartans against their revoked Helots at tthomc; but the Spartans 
suspected the Athenians ct'cn when bringing gifts, and so clearly distrusted 
Cimon's soldiers that these remraed to Athens in anger, and Gmon was 
disgraced. In 461 he was ostracized at the instigation of Pericles, and the 
oligarchic party was so demoralized by' his fall that for two generations 
the govemincnt remained in the ltand:s <if the demnciats. Four yeaira later 
Pericles, repentant (or, rumor sold, enamured of Cbnon^s sister Elpinice), 
secured Ills recall, and Gmon died with lionois in a naval campaign in 
Cyprus, 

The leader of the democratic party at this rime -was a man of whom we 
know* strangely little, and yet his activity wa.s a turning point in the his- 
rorv' of A rheas. Ephialtes was poor but mcorruptiMe, and did not long 
survive the -.uiimo^tics nf Athenian [lolitics. The popular faction had lieen 
strengthened by the war, for in that crisis all ebss divisions among freemen 
had for a moment been forgotten, and the saving victory at Salamis had 
been won not by the aimj—which was dominated by the aristocrats—but 
by the navy, which was manned l»y the poorer citizens and ctinttolled by 
the mercantile middle class. The oligarchic pany sought to maintain its 
privileges by making the conservative Arcopgus the supreme autlvoriry in 
the state. Ephialtes replied by a bitter attack upon this ancient senate.* 
Me impeaciicd several of its memberi for malfeasance, had some of ihem 
put CO death,* and persuaded the Assembly to vote the almost complete 
abolition of the powers that the Areopagus still retained. The conservative 
Aristotle later approved this radical policy, on the ground that "the trans¬ 
fer ttt the commons of the judicial functions that had belonged to the 
Senate appears to have been an advantage, for corruption finds an casici 

* Givw't sttMiiMTT. wtitiirfl gbuuc jSjv, ul ihe case the Aicopogw TetaUs certain 

er irirm iw of (he Supreme Cmm of ilic UiuMil States tn ifljj. mw Aieopagus. Handing 
liont in rfie mjnyijicnt of a lifr-tfinime, ippdO n* have cutcccd u unilcfinii<l and e^icmive 
conmd which torlf CMwimisnce had ^TidiMJly consecearctl. Jr wts invested vddi t fcind nf 
nli^ui Fcsprci-... The Areopjgnt also cxcrciKd a wipcrvBion iww the public asscmbljr, 
:»kug eve that nnne nf the pmceedin^... should be such at to i^ritiffi tbc c^bJishrd kws 
of rhe fxmntrv'- The** weit powen immoxic, undcliflCtL not dcrh'cd fnini my focmil grant 
of the peopJeJ'* 
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nutcri'iil to a small nuirilx:! than in a latge one*'” But the conservatives 
of the time did not see the issue so calmly. Ephlaltcs. having been found 
tinpurchasablc. was assassinated in 441 by an agent of the oligarehy/ a^ 
the perilous task of leading the dcmocraiic party passed do^sm to the aris¬ 
tocratic Pericles. 


It. PERICLES 

The man who acted as conuiundcr in chief of all the physical and spir¬ 
itual forces i>f Athens during her greatest age was born some three years 
before Marathon, His faihci^. Xanthippus, had fought ar Salaniis, had led 
the Athenian fleer in the battle of Mycalc, and had recaptured the McUcs- 
poor for Greece, Pericles’ mother, Agariste. w'as a granddaughter of the 
reformer Ocisrhcnesv on her stdc, therefore* he belonged to the ancient 
family tjf the Alcmaeonids. “His inotlicr being neat her ♦ y 
tarcli. ’‘fancied in a dream that she was brought to bed of a Uon. and a few 
da>'S after was delivered of Pcricles-in other respects perfectly formed, 
onlv his head was somewhat longtsli and nut of pro portion” j** his critics 
were to have much fim with this very dolicocephaiic head, "ntc most 
famous music teacher of his time. Damim, gave liini instruction in music, 
and P^’Thocleides in music and lireratnre; lie heard the lectures of Zeno the 
Elcati'c ,ir Athens, and became the friend and pupil of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. In hit development lie absorbed the rapidly gtow-ing culture 
of Ills epoch, and united in his mind and policy all the threads of Athenian 
civilizjirion^onomic. military, litcmy, artistic, and philosophical. He 
was. so far as we know, the most ctnnpicte man that Greece produced. 

Seeing tliat the olig.trchlq party vras our of step with the time, he at¬ 
tached himself early in life to the party of the dern&s-lt., the free popu¬ 
lation of Arficns; then, as even in Jefferson’s day in America, the word 
“people" carried certain proprietary reservations. He approached politics 
in gcneial. and each situation in it, with cirefui preparation, neglecting no 
aspect of education, speaking seldom and brieffy, and praying to the gods 
that he mi^hc never utter a word that w*as not to the point. Even the comic 
poets, who disliked him, spoke of him as “the Olympian,” who wielded 
the thunder and lightning of such eloquence as Athens had never heard 
before; and yet by all accounts his speech was unimpassioned. and ap¬ 
pealed to enlightened minds. His influence was due not only to Iiis inrelli- 
gence bur to fiis probity; he was capable of using bribery to secure state 
ends, bur was himself “manifc^ly free from every kind of corruption, and 
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jupcrior to all considenaiticins of money** i” anti whetcas Thcttilstocles had 
entered public office poor and left it rich, Pericles, we are told, added noth* 
ing to his patrimony by his political carter.” tt showed the good sense of 
the Athenians in this generation that for alotost thirty' years, between 4^7 
and 4iSt they elected and re-clectcJ him, with brief intermissiftrts, as one 
of their ten striitegoi or commanders; and this relative perrannence of office 
not only gave him supremacy on the militart' board, Imc enabled him to 
raise the position of strategos atttai'rittor to the place t)f highest influence 
in the government. Under him Athens, while enioydng all the privileges of 
democracy, acquired also the advantages of arisiocracv and dlciatorship. 
The good government and culfurat patronage that had adorned Atitens in 
the age of PcisLstranis were continued now with equal unity and decisive¬ 
ness of direction and IntelHeence, bur also with the full and annua 11 v re- 

^ *■ 

newed consent of a free citizenship. History through him illustrated again 
the principle that liberal ref onus are most ably executed and mtwt perma¬ 
nently secured by tiie cautious and moderate leadership of an aristocrac 
enjoying popular support, Greek ci^dlizarion was at its best when democ¬ 
racy had grown suflicicnriy to give it variety and vigor, and aristocracy 
sun'ived sufficiently to give it order and Time, 

The reforms of Pericles substantially extended the authority of the peo¬ 
ple. Thoueh the power of t!ie heliaej had grown under Solon. Clcisthencs, 
and EphUltes, the tack of pyincnr for jury sendee had given the well to 
do a predominating influence iti these courts. Pericles introduced {451) a 
fee of two obols (34 cenesV. later raised tn tliree, for a day’s duty as juror, 
an amount equivalent in each case to Iralf a day’s catnlngs of an average 
Athenian of the time.” Tlic notion that these ntodest sums weakened the 
fiber and corrupted the morale of Athens is hardly' to be taken seriouslv, 
for bv the same token cverv state that pa vs its judges or its |urynien would 
long since have been destroyed. Pericles seems also to have established 
a small remuneration for militarjf service. He crowned this scandalous 
generosity by persuading the srate to pay every driven two obols annu¬ 
ally 3 S the price of adniisrion to the plaj'S and games of the official festivals; 
be excused himself on the ground that these (performances should nor be a 
lu-xury of the upper and middle classes, but should contribute to elevate 
the mind of the whole electorate. It must he confessed, how'cv'er, tliat 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch—conserv'jrivcs all—were agreed that these 
pittances injured the .Athenian character." 

Continuing the W'ork of Ephtalres, Pericles transferred to the popular 
courts the various judicial powers that had been possessed by the or chon.” 
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and so thar from iltis tunc rlie archoiiship was more of a 

burcsiicmcic or administrative oificc than one that carried the power of 
forming policies, deciding cases, or issuing commands. In 457 eligibilic)^ to 
the irchonsliip, which had been confined to the wealthier dosses, was e.’i' 
tended TO the third class, or settgitai; soon thereafter, without any legal 
foim, the lowest driven class, the thetes, made themselves eligible to the 
ofEce by romancing about their income; and the importance of the fberef 
in the defense of Athens persnaded the other classes to wink at the fraud," 
Moving for a moment In the opposite direction, Pericles (45 0 carried 
througfi the Assembly a restriction of the franchise to the legitimate off¬ 
spring of an Athenian father and an Athenian twthcr. No legal marriage 
was to be permitteti between a cituicn and a noncidzen. It was a nieasura 
aimed to discourage intcmiarriage ’idth foreigners, to reduce illt^iimate 
births, and perhaps to rcsen'e to the tcaiotjs burghers of Athens the matcml 
ren^irds of dtizcnslup and empire, Pericles himself would soon have rea- 
am to regret this exclusive legislation. 

Since any form of government seems good that brings prosperity, and 
even the best seems bad tint hinders it. Pericles, having consolidated his 
political position, tamed to economic statesmajiship. He sought to reduce 
(he pressure of population upon the nafTow* resources of Attica by estab¬ 
lishing colonies of poor Athenian citizens upon foreign soil. To give work 
to the idle," he made the state an employer on a s^c unprecedented in 
Greece: ships were added to the fleer, arsenals were built, and a great 
com cxdian^ was erected at the Piraeus. To protect Athens dfccris'cly 
from siege by land, and at the same rime to provide further work for the 
unemployed, Pericles persuaded the Assembly to supply funds for con- 
srrucring eight miles of "Long ^Valls,” as they were to be caUed. connect¬ 
ing A^ns with die Piraeus and Phalcmm; the effect was to make the city 
and its pom one fomfied enclosure, open in wartime only to the sea- 
on which the Athenian fleet was supreme. In the h^tility with which un- 
walkd Sparta looked upon this program of forrification the oligarchic 
parcy saw a chance to recapture political power. Its secret agents b vited the 
Spirtans to in\-adc .Amca and, wiili the aid of an oligarchic insurrection, to 
put down the dcmocracv^; in this ci cnt tiic oligarchs pledged ihEimeU es 
to level the Long Walls, The Spartans agree A and dispatched an army 
which defeated the Athciuans at Tanagra (457); but the oligarchs faded 
to make their revoludon. The Spartans remmed to the Peloponnesus emp- 
t%'-hnnded. dourly awaiting a tweter oj^rtunity to overcome the flourkli- 
iiig rival that was takmg from them their tiaditional leadership of Greece. 
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Pc rides t'c}cctcd itie teoipcsrion to nctalktc upon Sparta, and rrLstcad, 
devoted his encipcs now to the beaiitiiicatiaii of Adieus. Hoping to make 
his city the cultural center of Hellas, and to rehuild the ancient shrines— 
which the Persians had destroyed—on a scale and with a splendor that would 
lift up the soul of every citizen, he devised a plan for using all the genius 
of Athens' arrists, and the b!)or of her remaining unemployed, in a bold 
program for the architectural adornment of the Acropolis, “It was hi? 
desire and design," say? Plutarch, “that the undisciplined mechanic muid- 
tude... ^ould not go w-itliout their share of public funds, ami yet slnndd 
not have these given them for sitting still and doing nothing; and to this 
end he brought in these vast projects of construction.™ To finance the 
undertaking he propiscd that the treasury accumulated by the Delian 
Confederacy should be removed from Delos, where it lay idle and in¬ 
secure, and that such part of it as was not needed for common defense 
should be used to beautify what seemed to Pericles tlic legitimate capital 
of 3 beneficent empire. 

Tlic transference of the Dclbn treasury to Athens was tjuite acceptable 
to the Athenians, even to the oligarchs. But the voters W'crc loath to spend 
any substantial part of tlic fund in adorning their city—whether through 
some qualm of conscience, or through a secret hope that the money might 
be appropriated more directly to their needs and enjoyment, Tlic ob- 
gardiic leaders played uiwn this feeling so cleverly that when the mattet 
neared a vote in the Assembly the defeat of Pcricle:' plan seemed certain. 
Plutarch tells a delightful story of how the subtle leader turned the tide, 
“ *\'^ery well,’ said Pericles-, let the cost of these buddings go nor to your 
account but tomiuc; and let the inscription upon diem stand in my name,' 
When they heard tfim say tlus. M'hcthcr it were out of a surprise to see 
the greatness of his spirit, or out of eraularion of the glory of the works, 
they* cried aloud, bidding him spend on . > ■ and spare no cost dll all were 
finkhed.’* 

While the work proceeded, and Pericles’ especial protection and sup¬ 
port were given to Pheidias, Ictinus, Mnesicles, and the other arris rs who 
labored to realize his dreams, he lent his patronage also to lueraiure and 
philosophy; and whereas in rhe other Greek cities of this period die strife 
of parries consumed much of the energy of the dtizens, and literature 
languished, in Athens the stimulus of growing wealth and democratic free¬ 
dom was combined with wise and culrured leadership to produce the Golden 
Age- Wlicn Pericles. Aspasb, Pheidias, Anasagoras. and Socrates attended 
3 play by Euripides in the Theater of Dionysus, Athens could sec visibly 
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the zenith end iiiuty of the life of Grcece““5t3t<isitiimshipp art, science, 
philosophy, literature, religion, and morals JiHng no separate care^ as in 
the pages of chroniclers, but woven into one niany-colorcd fabric of a 
nation's histoly^ 

The affections of Pericles wavered between art and philosophy, and he 
miirhr have ftnind it hard to say whether he loved Pheidias or Anaxagoras 
the morct perhaps he turned to Aspasia as a compromise iiecwccn beauty 
and wisdom. For .Anaxagoras he entertained, we arc told, an extraor¬ 
dinary esteem and adttiiration.**" It was the philosopher, says Plato, who 
deepened Pericles into statesmanship; fftnii long intercourse with Anaxag¬ 
oras. Plutarch believes, Pericles derived “nor merely elevation of purpeae 
and dignity of language, raised far above the base and dishonest buffoon¬ 
eries of mob chx|uence, but, besides this, a composure of countenance, and 
a serenity and calmncs in all bis movements, w'hich no occiurencc whilst 
he was speaking could disturb,” When .Anaicagoras was old, and Pericles 
was absorbed in public affairs, the statesman for a time let the philosopher 
drop out of his life; but later, hearing that Anaxagoras was starving, Pericles 
hasrened to his relief, and accepted humbly his rebuke, that ''tliosc who 
have occasion fora bmp supply it with oil,’™ 

It seems liardly crcihblc, and yet on second thought most natural, that 
the stem “Olympian" should have Iwcn keenly susceptible to the charms 
of woman; his self-control fought against a delicate sensibility, and the 
toils of office must have heightened in him the normal male longing for 
feminine tenderness. He liad been many years married when he met 
Aspasia. She belonged to-shc was ficlping to creatc-thc of hetaint 
that was about to play so active a part in .Athenian life: a woman rejecting 
the seclusion that marriage brought to the ladies of Athens, and preferring 
to live in imiicenscd unions, even in relative promiscuitv, if thereby she 
might enjoy the same freedom of movement and conduct as men, and par¬ 
ticipate v'itli them in their cultural Interests. We have no testimony to 
Aspasia's beauty, though ancient w-riters speak of her “small, high-arched 
foot.” "her silvery voice,” and her golden hair “ Aristopitanes, an unscrupu¬ 
lous political enemy of Pericles, describes her as a Milerian courtesan who 
had established a luxurious brothel at Megara. and had now imported some 
of her girls into Athens; and the great comedian delicately suggests that 
the tjuarrcl of Athens with Megara, which predpirated the Peloponnesian 
War, was brought about because Aspasia persuaded Pericles to revenge 
her upon Megarians who bad kidnaped some of her pct^onncl ” Gut Arts- 
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topbanes was not an historiiti, and may be trwJted only where he himself 
is not concerned. 

Arriving in Athens about 4^0, Aspasia opened a sdiool of rhetoric and 
philosophy, and btildly encouraged the public emergence and Iiigher edu¬ 
cation of women. Many girls nf good family came to her classes, and some 
husbands brought their wives to study with her * Men also attended her 
lectures, among thcn» Pericles and Socrati^ and probably Amitagoraa;, 
Euripides. Alcibiadcs, and Pheidias. Socrates said that he had learned from 
her the art of eloquence* and some ancient gossips would have it that the 
statesanan inberiied her from the philosopher * Pcricics now found it 
admirable that his wife had formed an affecrion for another man. He of¬ 
fered her her freedom in return for his owtu and she agreed; she took a 
third husband,* while Pericles brought Aspasia home. By his own kw 
of 451 he could not make her his wife, since she was of ALilesian birth; any 
child he might have by her would be illegitimate, and ineligible to Athenian 
citizenship. He seems to have loved her sincerely, even uxoriously, never 
leaving liis home or returning to it without hissing her, and finally willing 
his fortune to the son that she bore him. From that time onward he fore¬ 
went all social life outside his itomc, seldom going anywhere except to the 
agora or the council halli the people of Athens began to compkin of his 
akofness. For her part Aspasia made liis home a French Enli^tcnmcnt 
Jdt/fw, where the art and science, the literaiure. pliilosopby, and sraresman- 
ship of Athens were brought together in mutual siinmkrion. Socrates mar¬ 
veled at her eloquence, and credited her with composing the funeral ora¬ 
tion that Pericles delivered after the liret casualties of the Peloponnesian 
War.* .^spasb became the uncrowned queen of Athens, setting fashion's 
tone, and giving to the women of the city an eiciring example of mental 
and moral freedom. 

The consemtives were shocked at all thk, and turned it to their pur¬ 
poses. They denounced Pericles for leading Greeks out to war against 
Greeks, as in Acgtna and Samos; they accused lum of squandering public 
funds- finally, through the mouths of irresponribk comic dramatists abus¬ 
ing the free speech that prevailed under his rule, they charged him w'ith 
turning his home into a house of ill fame, and having relations with the 
wife of his son.* Not daring to bring any of these matters to open trial, 
thev attacked him rhroueh his friends. Tliey indicted Pheidias for em- 
be^ing, as they alleged, wme of the gold assi^cd to him for his chrysele¬ 
phantine Athena, and api»arcnrly succeeded in convicting hhn; they in- 
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dieted iVnaxagoras on the ground of ureltgion, and the philosopberT on 
Pericles’ advice, fled into exile; they brought against Aspasta a like writ 
of utipiciy igrapke itsebeias), complaining that she had shown disrespect 
for the gods of Greece * llic comic poets satirized her mercllc^ly as a 
Deianeka who had ruined Pericles,* and called her, in plain Greek, a coitcu* 
bine; one of them, I-Tcrmippus, doubtless in turn a dishonest penny, ac¬ 
cused her of serving as Pericles’ procuress, and of bringing freeborn women 
to him for his pleamre* Ac her trial, which took place before a court of 
fifteen hundred jurors, Pericles spoke in her defense, using all his elo¬ 
quence, even to tears; and the case was dismissed. From that moment (431) 
Pericles began to lose lus hold upon the Athenian people; and when, three 
years later, death came to tiini, he was already a broken man. 


III. ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

/. Deliberation 

These smnge indictments suffice to sliow’ how real was the limited de¬ 
mocracy ihat functioned under the supposed dictatorship of Pericles. We 
must study diis democracy carefully^ for it is one of the outstanding experi¬ 
ments in the history of government. Tc is linnted. first, by the fact that only 
a small minority of the people can read, ft is limited phj^sically by the 
difficulty of reaching Atliems from the remoter lowms of Attica. The 
franchise is restricted to those sons, of rw'o free Athenian parents, who 
have reached the age of twenty-one; and only they and their families 
enjoy civil rights, or directly bear the military’ and fiscal burdens of 
the state. Within this jealously ciremnscribed circle of 43,000 citizens 
out of an Attic population of 315,000. political power, in the days of 
Peridcs, is formally equal; each citizen enjoys and insists uponwfiwowriff and 
fregotw—equal rights at law and in the Assembly. To the Arhenkn a efti- 
zeo is a man who not only voccls, but rakes his turn, by lot and rote, as mag¬ 
istrate or judge; he most be free, ready, .ind able to serve the state at any 
riinp No one who is subject to another, or who has to labor in order to 
live, can have the rime or the capacity for these services; and therefore the 
manual worker seems to most Athenians unfit for ciHzensKip, though, with 
human inconsistency they admit the peasant proprietor. All of the 115,000 

* Dcbnir9i wtfe of censed bin iladi by him with s pHScifird rabe. 
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slaves of Attica, all women, ncarlj? all workingmen, al! of tlie 18,500 "met- 
ics" or rcsidcni aJicns,* and consequently a great part of the ttatlmg class, 
arc excluded from the franchise! 

The voters are not gathered into parties, bat ate loosely divided into fol¬ 
lowers of the oligarchic or the democratic factions according as they oppose 
or favor the extension of the fianchisc, the donmnincc of tJie Assembly, and 
the goventmcntal succor of the poor at the expeuse of the rich. The active 
members of each faction arc organized into clubs called betaireias, cam- 
panionships. There arc clubs of all kinds in Periclcan Athens—religious 
clubs, kinship clubs, military clubs, worltera’ clubs, actors’ dubs, prdirical 
dubs, and dubs honestly devoted 10 eating and drinking. The scrongat 
of all arc the oligarchic ciubs, whose mcmbci's are sworn to mutual aid in 
politics and law, and are bound by a common passionate hostility to those 
lower cnfrandiised nmks that press upon the toes of the landed aristocracy 
and the moneyed merchant class.'" Against them stand the relatively demo¬ 
cratic party of small businessmen, of dtlitcns who have bccQine wage work¬ 
ers, and of those wh<i man the merchant ships and the Athenian fleer; these 
groups tesent the luxuries and privileges of the rich, and raise up to leader¬ 
ship in Athens such men as Clcou the tanner, Lysides the sheep dealer, 
Eucrates tlxe tow seller, Clcophnit the harp manufaemrer, and Hypcrbolus 
the tampmakcr, Pericles holds them o(T for a generation by a subiic mix¬ 
ture of democraev and aristocracy: but when he dies they inherit the gov¬ 
ernment and thoroughly enjoy its perquisites. From Solon to the Roman 
conquest this bitter cooflicr of oligarchs and demoemts is waged with ora- 
torv, votes, ostracism, assassination, and civil V'ar, 

Every voter is of right a member of the basic governing body-the 
ebkteiia, or Assembly; there is at this level no representative government. 
Since tnmspomtion'is difficult over the hills of Attica, only a fraction of 
tlic eligible members ever attend any one meeting; there arc rarely more 
than tw^o or tlrree timusand. Those citirens who live in Athens or at the 
Piraeus come by a kind of geographied detenninisro to liojnhmtc the As- 
semblv; in this wav the democrats gain ascendancy over the consera-arives, 
who are for the most part scattered among the farms and estates of Attica, 
The Assembly meets four times a mottrh, on imptirtant t>ccasions in the 
agora, m the Tlicatcr of Dionysos, or at the Piraeus, ordinarily in a semi¬ 
circular place called thePnvx on rhe slope of a hill west of the Areopagus; 


* The Gt«Sf ifraiJ. Tfteioikoi. meifts ' ihnrttig the honre- , r x , ^ r t 
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in all cbcse cases the members sit on benches under the o^n sky, and the 
silting begins at daivn. session opens with the sacrifice of a pig to 

Zeus* ti is usual to adjourn at once in case of a storm, eartlujuakc, or 
eclipse, for these arc accounted signs of divine disapproval New Icgislarion 
may lie proposed oniy at the first session of each month, and the member 
who offers it Ls held rc^n^k for the result of its adoption; if these are 
seiiously eWt another member may within a year of the vote invoke upon 
him the graphe pdranovtorij or w'lrt of illegality, and have him fined, dis- 
f nincliiscd, or pur to death; this is Athens’ way of discouraging hasty li^is- 
lition. By another form of the same writ a new- proposal may be checked 
by a demand that Itcfore ii$ enactment one of the courts shall pass upon 
ICS consutotionalitT—i.e., its agreement with existing law,** Again, before 
considering a bill, the Assembly is required to submit it to the Council of 
Five Hundred for preliminary cxanitnation, veiy^ much as a bill in tJie 
American Congress, before discussion of it on the floor, i$ referred to a 
committee presumed to have especial know'Icdgc and competence in the 
matter involved. Tlic Council may not reject a proposal outright; it may 
only report it, with or without a recommendation. 

Ordinarily the prcsdditig officer opens the Assembly by presenting a 
proboidetmtaf or reported bill. 'Fhosc who wish to speak arc heard in the 
order of their age; bur anyone may be disqualified from addressbg the 
Assembly if it can be shown that he is not a landowner, or is not legally 
married, or has neglected his duties to his parents, or has offended public 
morals, or has evaded a military obligation, or has throuTi away liis slue Id 
in battle, or owes taxes or other money to the sraic " Only trained orators 
avail themselves of the right to speak, for tlic Assembly is a difficult audi¬ 
ence. It laughs at mispronunciations, protests aloud at digressions, expresses 
its approval with shouts, whistling, and cbpping of liands, and, if it strongly 
disapproves, makes such a din that the sp^er is compelled to leave the 
b£7m^ or rostrurn." liach speaker is allowed a given time, w'hose lapse is 
measured by a clepsydra or w'atcr dock." Voting Is by a show of hands 
unless some Individual Is directly and specially affected by the proposal, 
in which ease a secret liallot is taken, Tlic vote may confirm, amend, or 
override the Council's report on a bill, and the decision of the Assembly 
is final. Decrees for immediate acdon, as distinct from laws, may be en¬ 
acted more expeditiously than new legislation; but such decrees may with 
equal expedition be canceled, and Jo not enter into die body of Athenian 
law. 

Above die Affiemhly in dignity', inferior to it in power, is the b(mte^ or 
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Council. Originally an upper fiouse, it hail by die dme of Pericles been 
reduced in effect to a legislative committee of the ekkUm, Its members 
are chosen by lot and rote from rhe register of the citizens, fifrj’ for each 
of the ten tribes; thev serve for a year only, and receive, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, five oboU per day. Since each councilor is dUqualiSed for re-election 
until all other eligible citizens haix had a chance to serve, every ddzen, 
in the normal course of events, sin: on rhe houle for at least one term during 
his life. 1r meets in the boulftttenoni or council hal], south of the agora, 
and its ordinary sessions are public. Its functions arc legislative, executive, 
and consultative: it examines and reformulates the bills proposed to the 
Assembly: it supervises the amduct and accounts of the religious and ad- 
ministrauve officials of the city; ic controls public hnances, enterprises, and 
buildings; it issues executive dectecs U'bcn action is called for and the As¬ 
sembly is not in session; and, subject to later revision by the Assembly, it 
controls the foreign affairs of the state. 

To perfoim these varied tasks the Council divides itself into ten ptyTanics, 
or conunittccs, each of fifty members; and each pryiany presides over the 
Council and the Assembly for a month of thirty-six days. Every morn¬ 
ing the presiding prytany chooses one of its menibcis to serve as chairman 
of itself and the Covmcil for the day; this position, the highest in the state, 
is therefore open by lot and turn to any citizen,; Athens has three hun¬ 
dred picsdents every year. Tlic lot detennincs at the lasr moment which 
prjTany, and which member of it, shall predde over the Council during the 
month or the da^*; by this device the corrupt .Athenians hope to reduce 
the corruption of justice to the lowest point attainabJe by human charac¬ 
ter. The acting pnTRny prepares the agenda, convokes the Coimcil, and 
formulates the condusions reached during the day. In this way, through 
Assembly, Council, and pry^cany, the democra^ of Athens carries out 
its legisl^Tc functions. As for the Arcopgns, its powders arc in the fifth 
century restricted to trying cases of arson, willful riolence, poisoning, or 
premeditated murder. Slowly the law of Greece has been changed “from 
status to contract,” from the whim of one man, or the edict of a narrotv 
class, into the deliberate agreement of free dtizens, 

2. Lavj 

The earliest Greeks appear to have ennedved of law as sacred custom, 
divinely sanctioned and revealed; ihewii* meant to them both these customs and 

* I.t, wh« k loii] dmvii, ftwn (i-flwM I pla«; cf. our domi m io «rlv* sense of liw, »fld 
the Runka dmna. 
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a goddess who (like IndiaRita or China^s Tao or Tien) embodied the nioral 
order and harmony of dre workl Law was a part of rheology^ and the oldest 
Greek laws of propcrt\" were mingled tilth lirurgicd regulations in the anoicnc 
tern pie codesL" Perhaps as olcJ as such religious hw were tlie rules established by 
die decrees of tribal chieftains of kings, wliich began as force and ended, in time, 
as sanctitiesH 

llie second phiisc of Greek legal history was rhe collection and co-ordmation 
of these holy custotre^ by tawgi^T!rs (tbe^&tbtna}) like ^leucus, Cbamiulas, 
Draco, Solon; when sudi men pin their new codE:s mio writing* the thesmoi,, 
orsacrt<l usages, became or man-made laws,* In these codes law freed 

itsdf from reJigion* and became increasingly secular; the Inrention of rhe agenr 
entered more fully into fudgmenr of the act^ family liability was replaced by 
individual responsihilicy, and private revenge gave way to statucorv punishment 
by the state.* 

Tlic cbird step in Greek legal development was die accumulatfvc growth of 
a body of Jaw. When a Peridean Greek speaks of ihe kw of Aihcmi he mcems 
the codes of Dmeo and SuIor, and the measures that have been passed—and not 
repealed-4>y the Assembly or rhe CounciL if a new kw contravened ;in old 
one, the repeal of the latter is prcrccjukiie; hut scrutiny h scldum complete, 
and two mtUTO ^irc often found in ludicrous contradiction. In perioeb of cxccp 
rional legal confusion a committee of nr kw daerminers, is chosen 

hy lot fioiTi tlie popular courts to decide m hich ksvs shall be retained; in such 
cases advocjiKS are appointed to defend the old laws against those who propose 
to repeal them Under the supen'ision <if chesc jiOTrrothctiri the laws of Athens, 
phrased In simple and intelligible language, are cut upon stone skbs in the 
King’s Pordi; ami thereafter no magistrate h allowed to decide a case by on 
umivTitten kw. 

Athenian hw makcano dbrinctlon between a civil and a crimlnaj code^ cstopt 
that it rwrvcii murder cases for the ATeopagus, and m civil suits leaves ihc 
complainani to enforce the court’s decree himsdf, going to hk aid only if he 
meets with resistance" Murder is infrequent, for N h branded as a sacrilege as 
w'ell as a crime^ and the dread of feud revenge remains if the kw fails to act. 
Under certain conditions direct retaliation ts still tolerated in the fifth century; 
when a husband finds his mother, wife, concubine, skrer, or daughter in iUicir 
rektians he is entiilcd to kill tfic male offender at once.* \^’hcthcr a killing is 
mtottkinal or not k has to be expiated as a pollution of die dtj V soil, and chc 
rites of purification arc painfully rigid and complex* If the vicrim has granted 
pardon lie fore dyingf no acriun can be brought against the killer." Bencaih the 

• In Pcriclcan Athcm thr name tbrsntotbetji m'ss given to the sk mincir jrdimit who 
ixcardcd, imtipittcd* and enforced tine laws; m Awock's iJay they pr«idcd ever 
pnpuldr eottrrs* 
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Arcopigus arc three tribunal for tiomiddc cast's, according to rhe class and 
origiu of the victim, and according as the act was mtcndonal. or excusable, <tr 
not. A founh tribunaJ holds court at Plircanys on the coast, smd tries those 
who, while exiled for unpremeditated homicide, are now clwgcd with atiothcr 
and premeditated murder; l«ing polluted liy the first crime, Uiey arc not allowed 
to touch Attic soil, and their d^ense is conducted from a boat near the shore. 

The law of properr)' is iincnmproniisingly severe. Contracts are rigorously 
enforced; all jurors ots required to swear that tllcy ‘"will nut vote for an 
abolition of private debts, or for a distribution of the lands or houses belong¬ 
ing to Athctiians**; and every year the head orchon, on taking office, has procla¬ 
mation made by a licrald that ‘Svhar each possesses he shall remain possessor 
and absolute master thereof/’" The right of bequest is still narrowly limited. 
Where there are male children tlic old religious conception of property, as 
bound up udth a given family hot and tlic care of ancestral spirits, demands that 
the estate should automarically pass to the sons; the father owns the pmperty 
only in trust for the family dead. Jiving, and to be bora. \Alicrcas in Sparta (as 
in Fugland) the pamniony ii indivisible and goes to the eldest son, in Athens 
(very much as in l■’^llncc) ii is apjiorikineil among die male heirs, the oldest 
receiving a mfjderatdy laigcr share llian the others,^ As early os Hesiod we 
find the peasant limiting his family in Gallic faihlon, lest his estate be ntinously 
divided among many sons." The husband's property never descends to the 
widow; all that remains to her is her dowTV. Wills ite as complex in Pericles' 
day as in our own, and arc couched in niuch the same terms os now.“ Jn diis 
as "in other tuancts Greek legislation is the basis of that Roman laiv which in turn 
has provided the legal foundations of Western society. 


3. Jastice 

Dernoeraev reaches the jadidai^' last of ail; and the greatest reform ac¬ 
complished by Ephiaitesand Pericles is die transfer of judicial powers frtun 
the Areopigtis and the archons to die beiiaea. The cstabludunent of these 
popular courts gives to Athens what trial by jun’ will win for modeni 
Europe. The beVtaea* is composed of six tho^nd dicasts, or juroiE, aimu- 
ally drawn by lot from the register of the citizens; these six thousand arc 
discribuied into ten dicasteries, or panels, of apprixtimatciy five hundred 
each, leaving a surplus for vacancies and ciiiieigenclcs, Minor and local 
ate settled by thirty judges who periodically visit the demes nr coun¬ 
ties tif Attica. Since no juror may serve more than a year at a time, and 

* Strictly, beiiMa h die itacne of the pliux whert the ettunj rkc, sod wn* io culled (fram 

beli&i, $inii because the si^hnii wen held in (he open sir. 
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efigibiHiy is determined by rotation, every citizen, in the average of chance, 
becomes a juror every third year. He does not Jiavc to serve, but the 
payment of two—later three—obok per day obtains an attendance of two 
or three hundred jurors for each panel. Important cases, like that of 
Socrates, may Iw tried before vast dicastcries of twelve hundred men. To 
reduce corruption to a minrmuin, the panel before which a case b to be 
tried is determined by lot at the last minute; and as mfist triaU last but a 
day we do not hear much of bribery in the courts; even the Athenians find 
it difiicult to bribe in a moment three hundred men. 

Despite expedition, the courts of Athens, like courts the world oi-tr, are um- 
ally behind their calendar, for the Athenians itch to litigate. To cool this 
fever public arbitrators are chosen by lot from the roster of citizens who have 
reached their sJxtietJi year-, the panics to a dispute submit thcii complaint ant! 
defense to one of these, again chosen by lot at the last minute; and each party 
pays him a small fee. If he fails to reconcife them he gives his judgment, 
solemnized by an oath. Either party may then appeal to the courts, but these 
usually refuse to hear minor cases that have not been srubmitted to artiitration. 
WHicfi a case is accepted for trial the plea is entered or s\vom to, the witnesses 
make their depositkins and swear to thetti, and all these statements are presented 
to i!ic court in written form. Tliey arc sealed in a special I)ox, and at a bter 
date they are opened and examined, and jut^ment is ^-tn, by a pane! chosen 
by lot, Tlicrc fc no public prosecutor; ilie govetnment rdici upon private cm- 
zicns to accuse befunc the courts anyone guilty nf serioiH offenses against morals, 
religion, or the state. Hence arises a class of “sycophants," wlio mate such 
charges a regular practice, and develop their profession into an art of black¬ 
mail; in the fourth ctntiiry they cam a good living by bringing—or, better, 
threatening to bring—actions against rich men, believing that a popular court 
will tie loailv to acquit those who can pay substantril fines.* The expenses of 
tlic courts are mostly coverciT by fines imposed upon convicted men, PiaititifF? 
whii fail to substantiate tlieir charges are also fined; and if tliev receive Jess 
than a fifth of the jurors’ votei they arc subject to a lashing, or to a penalty of 
d tliousand drachmas (f looo). liach party' in a trial usually acts as hbown lawyer, 
and has to make in person the first presentarirm of bis case. But as the com¬ 
plexity of procedure rises, and litiganis detect in the jurors a certain scnsidvltv' 
po clotjuence, the practice grows of engaging a rhetor or omor, versed tn the 
law, to support the compiaim or defense, or to prepare, in his client’s name and 


* CntOtrich frJcTid of Snenu^ eumpkined tbut ii uaj diffieoli for oae ifho wished to mbd 
hi* own husiniS* m Utv at AcIirh, “For at ibh vtr>' tinK," he said, “there ut people bring, 
ine acdcia* apinsr i™, n/iT btcaiise they have ndfered any wrong* fmni me, but became they 
tmnh ibai 1 would rather pay them • mm of money than have the tmnble of law &roce«, 
mgs,™ 
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charactcTt a speech that tJjc dknt tudv read to die ctnur. From these special 
rheior'plcadcis^ comes the laecyer. HJs indquitY m Greece appears from s 
remark tn Diogenes Laertius that Bias, Wise Man of Prkne, vtis an eloqtient 
pleader of causes, who altrays reserved his talents for the just side. Some of 
these bwyers are attached to the courts as exegetai, or interpreters; for many 
of the jurors Itave no more legal linowlcdge than the parties to the case. 

Evidence is ordinarily presented in writing, but the witness imisr appear and 
swear to its aocuracy w'hen she grumrrtiiteui, nr clerk of the court, reads it to 
the jurors. There is no crass-eaaminstiun. ftrjury b so fretiucnt diac cases arc 
sometimes decided in the face of explicit sworn evidence. The testimony of 
women and minors b accepted only in murder trials; chat of slaves » admitted 
only when drawn from them bj' tomne; tc k taken for granted that w'UJiouc 
torture they will lie. It is a barbarous aspect of Greek laiv. destined to be out- 
douc In Roman prisons and Itupibidon chambers, and perhaps rivaled in the 
secret niomsof police courts in our time. Torture, in Pericles* day, is forbidden 
in die case of cifttens. Alony masters dcclinfi to let tlieir slaves be used as wit¬ 
nesses, even w'bco their case may depend upon such testimony; and any per- 
itiancnt injury done to a slave by toiture must be made good by those whu 
indicted jt.“ 

Penalties take the form of flogging, fines, dbfrojiclusement, branding, con^ 
Bscation, exile, and death; imprisonTtient is seldom used as a punishment. It is a 
principle of Greek law that a slave should be punished in his bod)', but a free¬ 
man in his propem-, A vase painting show's a slave hung up by his arms and 
legs, and mcicilc&sly lashed" Fines arc the usual pcnalt)' for critizens, and arc 
assessed on a scale that opens the democracy to the charge of fatrctiitig Its purse 
through unjust enndemnations. On tiic other hand a convicted pcrsoii and his 
accuser ace in manv Caiics allowed to name the fine or punishment that they 
think just; and the court then chooses between the suggested pcmlties. Mur¬ 
der, sacrilege, treason, and some offenses that seem minor to us arc punished 
wiih both conflscarion and death; but a prospective death penalty may usually 
be avoided hefore trial b)' voluntary eafle and the abandunmciit of property. 
If the accused dbdains Aiglit, and is a citizen, death b Inflicted as painlessly as 
possible bv administering hemlock, which gradually benumbs the body from 
rhe feet upw'ord, killing when it reaches the heart. In the case of slaves the 
death penalty may he effected by a brutal cudgelingSometimes the oon- 
dcttincd, hefore or after death, ma\' be hurieJ oi-er a cbfT into a pit called the 
hsrjthron. When a sentence of death is laid upon a murderer it ts carried out 
by the public otccntioner in the presence of the relatives of the victim, as a 
concession to the old custom and spirit of revenge. 

The Athenian code is not as enlightened os svt might expect, and adrances 
only moderately upon Hammiirabi*s. Its basic defect k the limitation of legal 
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fights w frccmcrt conscituuog hardly a stvenrh of lUt population. Even fm 
wonien and children arr excluded from the proud of the citizens; 

ntciics, foreigners, and slaves can bring suit only ilifuugh a patron citizen. 
Sycoplianttc blackinad, frequent toixure of slaves, capicat ptinislTiuenr for minor 
offenses^ personal abuse in forensic debate, the diffusion and weakening of 
judidal responsibilrt}^ the susceptibility of jurors to oratorical dispb^^ their in¬ 
ability" to temper present passion* with a knowledge of the past or a wise calcula¬ 
tion of the future—these arc black marks agaiost a syrstcin of law envied 
throughout Greece for its comparative mQdrtc^ and inccgrirj\ and sufficiently 
dependable and pmccical to give to Aihenian life and ptnpett)" that ordcj:|y pro¬ 
jection which b- so necessary for economic acth'ity and moral gro^vth. One test of 
Athcni:m law is the reverence drat nearly every' citizen feeh fnr it; die law is 
for htni the very soul of his citjv the essence of its heneficenee and streniTEh. 
The best judgment of the Athenian code is ihe readiness w'lth which ocher Greek 
States adopt a hrge part of it, ‘‘Even'one ’would admir/^ says Isocratc*, ^"diat 
our law"s have been the source of very many and very great benefits to the life 
of humarnty.^'" Here for die fij^t tbie in hbtorj- is 3 govcmmcnt of h.w^ snd 
noc of men, 

Atheman law prcvaifa chrougliout the Athenian Empire of two million ^uls 
while diat Empire endure** but for die rest Greece never achieve* a coiTunon 
sy^tan of jurisipnjdence, Internationa] law tnakes as sorry* a picture in fifth- 
cenniry Adieus a$ in die la-orid today. Neverthdess excerrtal trade requires 
$otne legal codc^ and commercial treaties (^ymb^}a) are described bv Demos¬ 
thenes as 50 numerous in his tinirC tlmt the laws governing commerda] disputes 
‘^are everywhere identicaL''^ Tlicse treadscs esrablish consular represeuTation^ 
guarantee the cxccurion of contracts^ and make the judgniriits given in one 
s^atury nation ^-alid in the odieis.® TliU, how-cver, docs not put an end to 
piracy^ which breaks ouc whenever the dominant fleet is w'cakcned+ or relaircs 
its watdifulness. EiertioJ Vigilance b the price of order as well as of liberty; 
and lawlessness stalks like a w"olf about cven^ settled rcalnv seeking some point 
of weakness which may give ic enny'. ITic right of 3 city to lead foracting 
expeditions upon the persons and property of ocher cities b accepted by Mmc 
Greek states so long as no creafy spedfically forbids Religion succeeds in 
making temples inviolable unless used as military bo^cs; it protects bctald* and 
pilgrims to Panhclknic fcsth^als; h requires a formal declaration of war l>cfarc 
hostilities^ ujul the granting of a trucc^ when asked, for die return and hintaJ 
of the dead in basle. Poboticd w eapons are avoided by genera! customt and 
prbonei^ are usually exchanged or ransomed at rhe recogimcd tarifF of two 
miiuis—letter one mina (SroQ)-HEach|** otherwise war U nearly os brutal among 
the Greeks as in modem Christcndomi Treaties arc numemuv^ and are solemn¬ 
ized with pious oaths; but the s’' olrnost always bnoken. Alliances are fre- 
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<|uent, sometimes generate lasting leagues, lilie the Delphic Amphtccyony 
in the sistli centniy and the Achaean and ActoUan Leagues in the thirtL Occa'* 
sionallv' nvo cklcs exchange the courtesy of isopoliuh, by ivhtch each gives to 
the other’s freemen dtc rights of citizenship. tnTctnarlnnal ari>tcration may be 
arranged, hut dtc decisions arrived at in such cases are as often as not rejected 
or ignored, 1‘otvards foreigners the Greek feeb no motal obligation, and no 
legal one except by treat)'; they arc barbaroi^—jiat quite “batbariaos,” hut ont- 
sidcrs—alicns ^seahing outlandish tongues. Only in the Stoic philosophers of the 
cosmopolitan Hellenistic era will Greece rise to the conception of a mcrral code 

cmbtacnia oU m ankin d. 


4 . AdmifiisTrutioTi 

A^ early as 487, perhaps earlier, the method of election in the choice 
of archons is replaced by Jot; some wsy must be found to keep the rich 
from buying, or the knaves from smiling, their way into ufScc. To render 
thesclcciion less than svholly accidentaF, all those upon whom the lot falls 
are subjected, before taking up their duties, to a rigorous dokiwiasiaf or 
character examination, conduacd by the Council or the courts. The can¬ 
didate must show Athenian parentage on both sides, freedom from physi¬ 
cal defect and scandal, tlie pious lionoring of his ancestors, the perform¬ 
ance of hismiJitaiT' assignments, and the full payment of his taxes; his whole 
life is on this occasion exposed to thaJJenge by any citizen, and the pros¬ 
pect of sucli a scnjiiny prcsutnably frightcris the most worthless from the 
sortition. If he passes diis test the archon st^-ears an oath that he will prop¬ 
erly perform the obligations of his office, and will dedicate ro the gods a 
golden statue of life-size if he should accept presents or bribes.** The fact 
tltat chance is allowed to pky so large a part in the naming of the nine 
arclions suggests the diminution which the office has suffered since Solon's 
day; its functions arc now in the nature of administrative rourinc- llie 
archoii basticus, tvKQse name pfcscrv cs the empty ritlc of king, has become 
merely the chief religimts official of the city. Nine Tim» yearly the archon 
is rct|uircd to obtain a vote of confidence from the Assembly; his actions 
and judgments may be appealed to tJic bouk os the bctiiiea; and any citizen 
may inffict him for malfeasance. At the end of his term all his official acESn, 
accounts;, and documents arc reviewed by a l>oard of hgiftni responsible to 

* T>h! word k the S^ircttrir trjrhjra mtl rtc Latifi tr^ihus^ tii^ of which ifltirt 

siainmerbg^ ef, oiir hahhle. Tiie Grcfiks implied by hMhjfof of 

thiin luck of jnd used prtcisiJy aS ftilliyu'ing dicui« use Jrar/Zdirim 

—Ko mean m tlkn of qusi-ftJicji distortiDa at g nmion"s idiom. 
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the Council; and severe penalties, even death, may avenge setioos miscon¬ 
duct. If the archon escapes these democratic dragons lie becomes, at the 
end of his year of office, a member of the Areopagus; but this, in the fifth 
«ntu^)^ is a well-nigh empty honor, since that body has lost nearly all 
io powers, 

TTic archons arc but one of many conunittces which, under the direction 
and scrariny of the Assembly, tlte Council, and the courts, admintscer the 
affairs of die cit\’, Aristotle names rwenry-five such groups, and esrimates 
the number of muiueipal officials at seven hundred. Nearly all of these 
are chosen annually by lot; and since no man may be a member of the same 
committee twice, every citizen may expect to be a city dignitary for at 
least one year of his life. Athens does not believe in government by cx- 
pens. 

More importance is attached to military than to civil office. The ten 
itrattgotf or commanders, though thej'' too are appointed for a year only, 
and are at ah times subject to ciaminadon and recall, arc chosen not by 
lor but by_ open election in the Assembly. Here abilir>\ not popularity-, is 
the road to preferment; and the eifkletta of the fourth century shows iis 
good sense by choosing Phocion general forty-five times, despite the fact 
that he is die most unpopular man in Athens and mahes no secret of his 
scorn for the crowd. Tlie functions of tlie jtrategoi expand ^vith the growth 
of international relations, so that in the later fifth century they not only 
manage the army and the navy, but conduct ncgotiidons with foreign 
states, and control the revenues and cxpendiiurcs of the dry. The com¬ 
mander in chief. orrrrjregor (iwwJb'jfor, is therefore the most powcrfiil man 
in the government; and sbee he may be re^iketed year after year, he can 
give to the state a continuity of purpose which its consrirution niiglit other¬ 
wise render impossible. Through this office Pericles malies Athens for a 
generadon a democratic monarchy, so that Thucydides can say of the 
Athenian polity that though if is a democracy in name it is really govenj* 
meist by the greatest of the citizens. 

The’army is identical with the eketorote; every citizen must serve, and 
is subject, until the age of sixty, to conscription in any war. But Atlienian 
life is not roilitaii7.ed; after a period of youthful training there is fittk of 
marrial tlcill. no strutting of tmiforms. no interference of soldkrj' with the 
civilian population. In active service the army consists of light-armed in- 
fanirv, chiefly the poorer dtizens. carrying slings or spears; the heavj-- 
armed infantry, or hoplhes, those prosperous citizens who can afford armor, 
shield, and javelin; and the cavalry of rich men, clad in armor and heSmer, 
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and equipped with lance and £\s*^aTd. The Greeks excel the Asiatics in wilt- 
taiy discipline, and perhap owe cheir acliicvements to a striking cQnibiita> 
don of loyal obedience on the batrledeld with I'tgorous independence in 
civil alfaiis. Nevertheless there is no science of war among them, no deltntte 
principles of tactics on strategy, before Ejxumnondas and Philip. Cities are 
usually walled, and defense is-among the Greeks as among ourselves— 
more elective than olTcnsc; otherVi'Lse man might have no dviltzation to 
record. Siege armies bring up great beams suspended by cltains, and, draw¬ 
ing the beams back, drive them forward against the wall; this Is as far as 
siege machiner^' develops before Archimedes. As for the naiy, it is kept 
up by dioosing, each year, four hundred trterurchs, rich men whose privi¬ 
lege it is to recruit a crew, etjuip a trireme with materials supplied by the 
stare, pay for its building and launching, and keep it in repair; it) this way 
Athens supports in peacetime a Uccc of some sixty ships,* 

The maintenance of the army and the iLsvy constirutes the chief expen¬ 
diture of the state. Revenues come from traffic tolls, harbor dues, a two 
per cent tariff on imports and exports, a rwelvc-drachma annual poll tax 
on metics, a half-draclima m on freedmen and slaves, a tax on prostitutes, 
a sales tax, licenses, lines, confiscations, and the impeiia] iribucc. 'I'he tax 
on farm produce, which financed Athens under Peisistratus. is abandoned 
by the democracy as derogatory* to the dignity of agricidiufe. Most luxcs 
arc farmed out to publicans, u ho collect them for the state and pw ker a 
shire os their profir- Considerable income is derived from state owncrsliip 
of mineral resources. In emergencies the city resorts to a capital levy, die 
rate rising with the amount of property oivned; by this method, for exam¬ 
ple. the Athenians in 41S raise two hundred talents (fi,zoo,000) for the 
siege of Mytlienc. Rich men are also invited to lunlertakc certain /ci/jfrjjuj, 
LC., public services, such as equipping embassies, fitting our ships for the 
fleet, or paying for plays, musicil comests. and games. These ‘Titurgies'* 
arc voluntary undertaken by some of die wealthy, and are forced by pub¬ 
lic opinion upon others. I'o add 10 the discomfort of the well to do, any 
cirizca assigned to 3 litujgy may coiujmI any other to take it from him, 
or exdungc fortunes witli him, if he can prove the other to be richer than 
himself. As the demex^ratic faction grows in power it finds ever more 
numerous occasions and reasons for using this device; and in rentm the 
financier, merchants, manufacturers, and landed proprietors of Artit^ 
study the arts of concealment and obstruction, and meditate rcvolutioiL 
Excluding such gifts and levies, the ton) inremaj revenue of Athens In 
the rime of Pericles amounts to some four hundred talents ($1,400,000) a 
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to which IS Added six himdrcd tAlenTS of cx>iirnbot]otis froin subjects 
and sJJies. l*his income is spent without any budget, or advance estimate 
and allocadon of funds. Under Pericles* thrifty matiagcmcnt, and despite 
his unprecedented expendimres, the ttcasury shows a growing surplus, 
which in 440 stands at 9700 talents (Sj8,100,000); a preny sum for any 
city in any age, and quite extraordinary in Greece, where few states-in 
the PcIofMmncsus none—have any siiqilus at all." In cities that liavc such 
3 rescr\'e it is deposited, usually, in the temple of the city's god—at Athens, 
after 434, in the Parthenon. Tlie state claims the righr ro esc not only this 
surplus, hut, as wcIL the gold in die statues ^’hich it raises to iis god; in 
tijc case of Pheidias’ Athe?te rjirtArmor this amounts 10 forty talents (1140,- 
000), and is so affixed as to be removable.* hi the temple the city keeps also 
its “thcoric fund” from which it makes the payments annually due the 
dozens for attendance at the sacred plays and games;. 

Such is Athenian dcmocracy-the narrowest and fuDest in history; nar¬ 
rowest in tiic nundier of those who share its privileges, fullest in the direct¬ 
ness and equality with ivhich all the citizens control legislation, and 
sdminisrer public alfairs. The faults of the systein will appear viddly as its 
11151015" unfold®; indeed, they are already noised about in Aristophanes. The 
irresponsibiliiy of an Ai'sembly that may without check of precedent or 
mision vote Its momentary passion on one day, and on the next day its 
passionate regret, punishing then not itself but th<)Se who have misled it- 
the liniiration of legislarive authority to those who can attend the eikiesia- 
the encouragement of demogtJgues and the wasteful ostniclsm of able men- 
the filling of offices by lot and rotation, changing the personnel yearly and 
creating a chaos of govemment; the disorderlincss of faccion perpetually 
disturbing the guidance and administrntion of the stare—these are vital de¬ 
fects, for which Athens will pay the full penalty to Sparta, Philip, Alexan¬ 
der, and Rome. 

But every government is imperfect, irksome, and moTtal; we have no 
reason to believe that monarchy or aristocracy would govern Athens bet¬ 
ter, or longer preserve it; and perhaps only this chaotic democmev r->n 
release the cnerg)' that will lift Atheii-S to one of the peaks of history. Never 
before or since has political life, within the circle of dtizenship. been so 
intense or so creative. Tlus corrupt and incompetent democracy is at least 
a school: the voter in the Assembly listens to the cleverest men in Athens, 
the juror in the courts has his wits sharpened by the taking and sifting of 
evidence, the holder of office is molded by executive responsibility and 
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experience into a deeper maturity of underscandihg and judgment^ "the 
city,” says Simonides, "is the teacher of the man-”" For tliese reasons, it 
may be, the Athenkos can appreciate, and thereby call into existence, Aes¬ 
chylus and Euripides, Socrates add Plato; the audience at the theater !m 
been formed in the Asscnihly and the courts, and is ready to receive the 
best. This aristocratic democracy is no laissez-faire state, no mere watch¬ 
man of property and order; it finances the Greek drama, and builds the 
Parthenon; it makes iwdf responsible for the welfare and development of 
its people, and opens up to them the oppominitj’' aa mojion tea sew, alia 
tou €U ae«—“not only to live, but to live well” History can a^ord to for¬ 
give it all its sins- 


CHAPTER XII 


Work and Wealth in Athens 

1. LAND AND FOOD 

AT thr base of this dcniticracy anJ this culture lies the production and 
,/A distribution of weal tit. Sonic men can govern states, seek truth, make 
music, carve statues, palm pictures, umte books, teach cluldren, or serve 
the gods beciusc others toil to grow food, weave clothing, build dwellings, 
mine the earth, make useful things, transport goods, exchange them, or 
finan ce their poduction or their movement. Everywhere this is the foun¬ 
dation. 

Supporting all society is the peasant, die poorest and most necessary of 
men. In Attica he has at least the franchise; only clciitciis are permitted to 
own land, and nearly all peasants own the soil that they till. Clan control 
of the l a"d has disappeared, and private ownership is solidly established. 
As in modem France and America, this great class of small proprietors is a 
steadying consert-aiivc force in a danocnacj' where the proprtyless city 
dwclieis ace always driving tow.ird reform. The andent war betw'een the 
countiy and the city—between those who want high returns for agricul¬ 
ture and tow prices for manufactured goods, and those who want low 
prices for food and high wages or profits In indiiscry-is espeebliy con¬ 
scious and lively in Attica. \STicrcas indusny and trade are accounted 
plebeian and degrading by the Athenian citizen, tlic pursuits of Inisbandry 
are honored as the groundwork of national cconamy, personal character, 
and military pw’crfand the freemen of the ctiuntrysidc tend to look dowm 
upon the denizens of the city as either weakling parasites or degraded 
slaves,* 

The soil is poor; of ^30,000 acres in Attica a third is unsuitable for cui- 
dvation, and the rest is impoverished by deforestation, meager niinfall, 
and rapid erosion by winter floods. The pasants of Attica shirk no toil— 
for themselves or their handful of slaves—to remedy rhis dry humor of the 
gods; they gather the surplus flow' of headwaters into resenoirs, dike the 
channels of the streams to control the floods, reclaim the precious humus 
of the swamps, build thousands of irrigation canaU to bring to their thirsty 
fields the tncklc of the riii'ulcts, patiently transpbtit vegetables to improve 
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chdr size and cfuaJicy, and let the land lie fallow in alternate years to regiin 
its strengili. They alkaiuilze the soil with salts like carbonate uf lime, and! 
fcrtiliM tt w-ifh potass) tun nitra te, ashes, and human waste;’ the gardens and 
groves about Athens arc enriched with the sewage of the city, brought by 
a main sewer to a resen’oir outside the Dipylotv, and led thence by brick- 
lined canals into the valley of the Cephisus River.* Different soils are mbted 
to their mutual benefit, and green crops like beaiu In Sower arc plowed 
In to nourish the earth. Plowing, harrowing, sowing, and planting arc 
crowded into the brief days of the fall- the grain harvest comes at the end 
of May, and the rainless summer is the season of preparation and rest. With 
all this care Arrica produces only d75',oot> busliels of grain yearly—hardly 
enough to supply a quarter of its population. Without imported food 
Pcricican Athens would starve; hence the urge to tniperiallsm, and the 
necessity for a powerful fleet. 

The conntrj'sidc tries to atone for its parsimonious grain by generous 
harvests of olives and grapes. Hillsides arc terraced and watered, and asses 
arc encouraged to make the vine more fruitful by gnawing off the twigs/ 
Olive trees cover many a landscajie in Periclean Greece, but it is Pcisistracos 
and Solon who d^rve tlie cre^t for introducing them. The olive tree 
takes sixteen years to come to fruit, forty years to reach perfection; witli- 
out the subsidies of Peisistmtiis It might never have grown on Atric soil; 
and the devastation of the olive orchards in the Peloponnesian War will 
play a part in the decline of Athens. To the Greek the olive has many 
uses: one pressing gives oil for eating, a second, oil for aituinting, a third, 
oil for iilumination; and the remainder is used as fuel,' It becomes Attica's 
richest crop, so valuable that the state aimimes a monopoly of its export, and 
pays with It ant! wine for the grain that it must import 

It forbids altogether the expotr of figs, for these arc a main semree of 
health and enei^* in Greece, Tltc fig tree grtiws well even in arid soil; 
its spreading roots gather whatever moisture the earth will yield, and iis 
stinied foliage offers scant surface for evaporation. Furthermore, the hus- 
Erandman learns from the East the secret of caprificarion: he hangs branches 
of the wild male goat fig ( caprificus) among the boughs of the female col- 
civated tree, and relics upon gall wasps to carry the fertilizing pollen of the 
male into the fruit of the female, which then bears richer and sweeter figs. 

These products of the soil-cereals, olive oil, figs, grapes, and wine—are 
the staples of diet in Attica, Cattle rearing is negligible as a source of food; 
horses are fared for racing, sheep for wool, goats for milk, asses, mules, «rws, 
and oxen for trartspon, but chiefly pigs for food; and bees are kept as pro* 
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videfs of honey for a sugarlcss ivorld. Meat is a liixuryj the p{»r have if 
only on feast days; the heroic bantjucK of Homeric days have disappeared. 
Fish is both a cojumonpliice and a delicacy’, the poor man buys it salted and 
dried; the rich man eelcbrates with fresh ^lark meat and eels.’ Cereals 
take the form of porridge, flat Itwves, or cakes, often niixcil with hotiey. 
Bread and cake arc seldom baked at home, but are btiught from women 
peddlers or in market stalls. Cggs arc added, and vegetables—pamcularly 
beans, peas, cabbage, lentils, letrucc, onions, and garlic, hrults arc few; 
oranges and lemons are unknown, ^uts arc common, and condiments 
abound. Salt is cf>llcctcd in salt pans from the sea, and is traded in the in¬ 
terior for slaves; a cheap slave is c^ed a “jsaldng,” and a good one is "worth 
his salt.” Nearly everything is cooked and dresed with olive oil, wliich 
makes an cxceHcnt substitute for petrtdcunj. Butter is hard to keep in 
Mediterranean lands, and olive oil cakes its place. Honey, sweetmeats, and 
cheese provide dessert; elreesccakcs arc so fancied that many classic treatises 
!i«; devoted to their esoteric art.' Water is the usual drink, but evcryanc 
has wine, for no civilization has found life tolerable without mtcotics or 
stimubnts. Snow and kc arc kept in the ground to cool wine in the hot 
months.* Beer is known but scorned in Pcriciepoi days. .fVlI in all, tlic Greek 
is a moderate eater, and contents hInLself with two meals daily. "Yet there 
are many,” says Hippocrates, “who, if accustomed to it, can easily bear 
three full meals a day,"* 


U. INDUSTRY 

Out of die earth come minerals and fuels as well as food Lighting is provided 
by graceful bmps or torches-buming refined olive oil, or rcsm-nir by candles. 
Heat is derived from diy wood or charcoal, iiuming in pnoblc brariers. Tlic 
cutting of trees for fuel and building denudes the woods and Kills near the towns; 
already in the fiftli century timber for houses, fumiture. and ships Is Imported. 
Tlierc is no coal. 

Greek mining k not for fuels but for minerals. The soil of Attica k rich in 
marble, iron, zinc, silver, and lead. The mines at Laurium, near the southern 
tip 0/ the peninsula, axe in the phrase of .Aeschylus “a founiiin running silver’"* 
for .Athens; they are a main supprt of the goremincne, wiiich retains all sub¬ 
soil rights, artd'lciuics the mines to private opeiaiois for a talent (iSexjo) fee 
and one twenty^-founh of rJie product yearly,” In 48; a prrispector discovers 
the flist really proftcahle veins at l.^urhtiri, and 3 silver msh takes place to the 
region of the mines. Only citizens arc allow'cd to lease the properties, and only 
slaves perform the work. The pious Nicias, whose superstition will help to 
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mill Athens^ makes $170 a day by leasing a cbousand slaved to the mine oper- 
aiDt^ at a rental of one ohol (<7 oetits) each per day; many an Athenian 
forttme is made in tJiis uayi nr hy lending money to the enterprise. TTie slaves 
in the mine number some rwenty thousand, and uicludc the superintendents 
and engineers. Tlicy work in ren^hour slufts, and the operations continue 
without intcmipiion, night and day* tf the slave rests he feels tlic foreman's 
tash; if he tries to escape he is artacJied to hU work by iron dmckles; if he runs 
away and is captured liis forehead is branded with a hot tron.“ Tlie galleries 
arc but three feet liigh and two feet widc^ the slaves, with pick or chisel and 
hammer, w'ork on their knc&s their siotnactis, or their backs.” Tile broken ore 
h carried out in baskets or bags handed from man to man, for the galleries are 
too narrow to let rwn men pass each other contxniendy. The profits arc enor¬ 
mous: in 4!i3 the shore received by the government is a hundred rajcnis ($600,- 
000) windfall that builds a fleet f<ir Atliens and saves Greece at Salanita Even 
for others than the slaves there is evil in thb os wxll as gfxid; rhe Achenion 
trcasujy* becomes dependent upon the mines, and ^vhen, in the Peloponnesian 
V\'ar, the Sfiarions capture Laurium the whole economy of Athens is upset. 
Tile exhaustion of the veins in the fourth ccntuiy co-operates with many other 
factors in .Athenian decay. For Attica has no odicr precious metal in her «y» n. 

hlctallii^ atlvanccs with mining. Tlic ore at l.auriuni cs dtEshed in huge 
mortars with a hcav'y iron pestle worked b\' slave powxr; then it tfoes to mills 
where it is ground lictween revolving Stones of liard trachyte; then ii is sired 
by screening; the material that ps$es through the screen is sent to an ore 
washer, w'here jets of water are discharged from cisterns upon inclined rec¬ 
tangular tables of stone covered with a smooth thin coat of hard cement; the 
current is turned at sliaip angles, w'hcre pockets snare the metal particles. The 
coUectctl metal is thrown into small smelting fumacis eipippcd WitJ] bloweis 
to raise the hcat^ at the bottom of each furnace are openings through which 
tlic molten nictal is drawn* Lead is separated from the silver bv hearing the 
molten metal on cupels of porous material and eEpxniing k tu the air; bv this 
simple process the lead iv converted into lithaige, and the silver is freed.' The 
processes of smelting and refining are competently performed, for the silver 
coins of Athens are ninety-eight per cent pure, l^tirtum pays the price of the 
wealth it produces, as mining alw'ays pays the price for metal industiy; plants 
and men wither and die from rhe furnace fumes, and the vicinitv of the works 
becomes a scene of dusty dcsoladon.” 


Other industries arc not so toilsome* Attica has manv of them now, small in 
scale but remarkably specialized. It quarries mathlc and other stones, it makes 
a thotuand shapes of pottery, it dresses hides in great tanneries like those owned 
by deon, rival of Pericles, and Anytus, accuser of Socnires; rt has w-agon- 
makers, shiphuildeis, saddlers, harness inakeir, shoe manufacturers; there ore 
saddlers who make only hridl®;, and shoemakers who make only men’s or 
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womcfi's shtics." In iJic building iradcs arc c&rpcntcrs, tiioldcrv, stonecutters, 
ntctolMt'orttcrs, pamterit vcnccrert; There are blacksmiths, swordmakcra, shield^ 
makers, lampmiikcrs, lyre runers, mUlcrs, bakers, sausage men, fjshtnongcrs— 
c\*enThing necessary to an econamic life busj* and A'aricd, bur not mechanized 
or fnonotonoos. Cbntmoti loctiles are still for the most part produced in die 
home; there the women weave and mend die ordinary clothing and bedding 
of the family, some carding the tvool, some at flic spinning wheel, some at the 
loom, some bene over an embroidery frame- Spetiial fabrics come from work¬ 
shops, or from abroad-^fine linens from Egypt, Amorgos, and Tarennun, dyed 
woolens from Syracuse, blankets from Corinth, carpets from the Near Fast and 
Conhage, colorful covericts from Cj'prus; and the women of Cos. late In the 
fourth"^cennirt', learn the art of unwinding the cocoons of die silltwomi and 
^^'piving the filaments into sUk-’* In some homes the women become so highly 
skilled in textile arts that thev' produce more dian their families can use; they 
sell die surplus at first to consumecs. then to middlemen; they employ helpers, 
frtedmen or slaves; and in iliis way a domestic industry devdops as a step to a 
factory systeiiu 

Such a system begins to take form in the age of Pericles. Pericles himself, 
like Aldbiadcs, owns a factory." No machinerj' is available, but slaves can be 
had in abundance; it is liecausc muscle power is cheap that there is no incentive 
to develop machinery'. The irgaftfria of Athens arc ratlicr workshops than 
factories; the largest of them, Cephalus' shield factory, has no workmci^ 
Timirchus* slioc facrory' has ten, Demosthenes' cabinet factoiy twenty', hb 
aminr factory thittv.” At first these riiops produce only to order? later tlirt' 
manufacnirc for the market, and finally for export; and the spread and abun- 
dance of cuinage, replacing barter, facilitates their operations. There are no 
cotporations; each factory is an Independent unit, owned by one or two 
men; and the owner often works beside his slavct TTicre arc no patcncs; crafts 
are handed down fmm father to sf*n, or ore learned by apprentices; the 
Athenians are ecemptetl by law frtim caring for the old age of parents who 
have failed teach them a irade." Houis are long but work is leisurely; 
Diasicr and man lalmr fitim dawn to twilight, with a siesta at suntmcf noons, 
niere are no vacations, but there are some sixty workless holydays every year. 


ni. TRADE AKD FTNANCE 

\Vhtn an individiia], a family, or a city creates a surplus, and wishes to 
exchange ii. trade begins. 'Hie first dilHculty here is that transport Is costly, 
for roads arc ptmr, and the sea is a snare. The finest road is the Sacred Way 
from Athens to Etcusis; but this is mere dirt, and is often too narrow to let 
vehicles pass, Tlic bridges arc precarious causeways formed by earthen 
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dikes, which ^ likely as not have been washed away by floods. The usual 
draft animal is the ox, who is too philosophical to enrich the trader that de- 
l^ends upon him for tnifWjairti wagons arc fragile, and aln'ays break down, 
or get bogged in rlie mud; it b better ro pack the goods on the back of a 
timle, for he goes a trifle faster, and does not take up so much of the road. 
ITicre is no postal service in Greece, even for the governments; tJvey are con¬ 
tent with runners, and private correspondence must wait the chance of using 
these. Important news can be dashed by fire beacons from hill to hill, or 
sent by carrier pigeons.* There are inns here and there on the road, but 
they are favored by robbers and vermin; even the gt)d Dionv'sus, in Aris¬ 
tophanes, inquires of Heracles for “the earijig-hoiiscs and hostels where 
there arc the fewest bugs.'* 

Sea transport is cheaper, especially if voyages are limited, as most of them 
are, to the calm summer months, ftissenger tariffs are low: for two drach- 
ttws ($i) a family can secure passage from the Piraeus to Egypt or the 
Black Sea,* but ships do not cater to passengers, bdng made to carry goods 
or w'agc war or do either at need. The main motive power is wind upon 
a sail, but shves ply the oaxs when the wind h contrary or dead. The small¬ 
est seagoing merchant vesels are iriaconicrs svith thirty oar^ all on one 
level; tfic pcntecontcr lus fifty. Back about 700 the Corinthians laimched 
the first trireme, with a crew of two hundred men plying three banks or 
ticK of oars; by rhe fifth century such ships, l>eaa[iful >vith thejr long and 
lofty proM'S, have grown to 156 tons, carrv seven thousand bushels of 
grain, and become the talk of the Alediterrancan by making eight miles an 
hour" 

The second problem of trade is to find a reliable medium of ofchangc. 
Every city has its own s^'stem of weights and meainircs, and its own indi¬ 
vidual coinage; at every one of a hundred frontiers one must transvalue 
all vulucs skeptically, for every Greek government except the Athenian 
cheats by debasing its coins.* "In most cities,** says an anonymous Greek, 
“merchants are compelled to ship goods for the return journey, for they 
cannot get money that is of any use tii them elsewhere. ”* S^mc dries miut 
coins of clcctnim—a compound of silver and gold—and rival one anotlier in 
getting as little gold as possible into tive mixture. Htc Athenian govcrti- 
ment, from Subn onward, helps Athenian trade powerfully by establishing 
a reliable coinage, stamped the ow’l of Athena; “taking owls to Athens” 
is rhe Greek equivalent of *‘carrv’lng coals to Newcastle."** Because Athens, 
through all her vicissirudes, refuses to depreciate her silver drachmas, these 
“owls" arc accepted gladly through our the Ateditemncan world, and tend 
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TO displace lt>cal currencies in the Aegean. Gold at this stage is stiU an 
article of merchandise, sold fw weight, rather than a rehiclc of rradet 
Athens mints n only in rare emergencies, usually in .t ration to silver of 14 
TO I * Tlic smallest Athenian coins arc of copper; eight of these make an 
obol—a coin of iron or bron/c, named from its resenihLinec to nails or spits 
(obsliskoi)* SLv obols make a drachma, l.c,, a handful; two iltachmas make 
a gold stater; one hundred drachmas make a niina; sbety nilnas make a tal¬ 
ent. A drachma m die first half of the fifth oentorj' buys a bushel of grain, 
as a dollar does in t^-entieth-century America.*^ There is no paper money 
in Athens, no government bonds, no joint-stock corporations, no stock 
exchange. 

But there are banks. Tlic^' have a hard struggle to get a footing, for those 
who have no need for loans denounce interest as a crime, and the philoso¬ 
phers agree with them. The average fifth-century Athenian is a hoarder; 
if he has sai-mgs he prefers to hide them rather than encrust tliem to rjic 
banks. Some men lend money on mortgages, at id to )8 per cent; some 
lend ic, without interest, to their friends; some deposit their money in tem¬ 
ple treasuries, The temples serve as banks, and lend to itidividuids and 
states at a moderate interest; the temptc of Apollo at Delphi is in some 
measure an international bank for all Greece, llierc are no prh^ate loans 
to governments, but occasbnally one state lends lo anoiher. Meanwliiie 
the money-changer at his table (mp^sa) begins in the fifth century to re¬ 
ceive monev on deposit, and to lend it to merchants at interest rates that 
vary from 11 to 50 per cent according to the risk; in this way he becomes 
a banker, chough to the end of ancient Greece he keeps his early name of 
trape^rej the man at the table. Uc rakes bis methods from the Near East, 
Improves them, and passiss them on to Rome, which hands them down to 
modern Europe. Soon after the Persian V^’ar Thcmistocics deposits sev¬ 
enty talents ($410,000) with the Qsrinthiao banker Philostcpliamis, very 
much as political adventurers featlicr foreign nests for themselves today; 
this is the earliest known allusion to secular—nontempJe-banking. Tow'ards 
the end of the century Antisthenes and Archestratus establish what will 
become, under Pariem, the most famous of all private Greek banks, Throtigli 
such tTJpesitai money circulates more freely and rapidly, and so docs more 
work, than lieforc; and the facilities that they offer stimulate creatively the 
tsyiansion of Athenian trade. 


* In iKb tvIuim ui obol is neliiiiied sii equinlmr in buyinf to 17 cems bi Unhed 

currency lii 19^!, m dnefama as a m S^ixid, These eqiiividcnti are 

Dppnkximncc^ for ptkes fo« rhioughoqt Gi«elc hisrory- efn sectioo V of tlus 
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Trade, not mdustf)' or finance, is the soul of Arhenian economy. Though 
many producers still sell directly to the consumer, a growing number of 
them require die irucntiediar}' of the market^ wJiosc function it is to buy 
and store goods until the consumer is ready to purchase them. In this 
way a class of xetallers arises, who peddle tlieir wares through the streets, 
Of in the w'akc of anriics. or at fcsiicals or fairs, or offer them for sale in 
shops or stalls in the agora or elsewlicrc in the town. To the shops come 
freemen or metics or slaves to haggle W'ith tradesmeti and buy for the 
home. One of the severest disabilities suffered by the ‘‘free” women of 
Athens is that custom does not allow them to shop.* 

Foreign commerce advances even faster than tlomcstjc trade, for the 
Greek states have learned the adv'amagcs of an iiitematlonal division of 
bbor, and each spccialir.es in some product; the shield maker, for example, 
no longer goes from city to city at the call of those who need him, but 
makes his shields in his shop and sends them out tfi the markets of the classic 
world. In one ccniuty Athens rntwes from honsehokl economy—w'he rein 
each household makes nearly all that it needs—to urban economy—wherein 
each town makes nearly all tliat ii needs—to Intcniaiitmal economy—u'hcre 
each state is dependent upon imports, and must make e^tpons to pay for 
them. The Athcnlau deci for two generations keeps the .Aegean clear of 
pirates, and from 480 to 450 commerce thrives as it never wiil again until 
Pompey suppresses piracy in 6 j B,c. Ilie docks, warehouses;, markets, 
and ?»anks of the Piraeus offer ci'cry facility’ for trade; soon the busy 
port becomes the chief center of distribution and rcsiupment for the 
commerce betw'Ccn the F.ast and the \^^es£. “The aiticjcs which it is 
difficult to get, one here, one there, from the rest of the world,” says 
Isocrates, “all these It is easy to buy in Athens.”" “The magnitude of our 
city,” says Thucydides, “(draw's the produce of the w-orJd into our harbor, 
so tliat 10 the AthenLin the fruits of other countries are as familbr a lu.vury 
as those of bis own.*“ From the Piraeus merchants cany the wine, oU, 
W’uol, minerals, marble, pottery, aims, luxuries, books, and works of art 
produced by the fields and shops of Attica; to the Piraeus they Imng grain 
from the Hyzanriiim, Syria, Eg\’pt. Itah% and Siefly, fruit and cheese 
SicUy and l^oenicia, meat from Phoenicia and Italy, fish from the JBbek 
Sea, nuts from Paphbgoma. copper from Cyprus, tin from Fngland, iron 
from the Pontic coast, gold from Thasos and Tliracc, tunlier from Thrace 
and Cyprus, embroideries from the Near Fast, wools, flax, and dyes from 
PKoentcb, spices from Cyrcnc, swords from Cbalcls, glass from Egypt, 
tiles from Cbrinth. beds from Chios and .’Vlilcras, boots and bronzes from 
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Etruria, ivoiy from Ethiopia, perfumes and ointments from Arabia, slaves 
from Lydia, Syria, and Seytliia. The colonies serve not only as markets, 
Imt as shipping agents to send Athenian goods into the interior^ and though 
the cities of Ionia decay in the fifth century because the trade that once 
paised there is diverted to the Propontis ami Cana during sod after the 
Persian AVar. Italy and Sicily replace them as outlets for the surjdus prod¬ 
ucts and population of mainland Greece, AVe may esrimate the amount 
of Aegean commeTcc from the rcnim of ttoo talents from a 5 cent 
tax laid in 413 upon the imports and exports of the cities in the Athenian 
Empire, indicadng a trade of 1144,000,000 a year. 

The danger lurking in this prosperity is the growing dependence of 
Athens upon imported graini hence her insistence upon controlling die 
Hellespont and rhe Black Sea, licr persistent colonbung of the coasts and 
isles on the way to the straits, and her disastrous expeditions to Egypt in 
459 and to Sicily in 415. It is this dependence that ijci^dcs Athens to 
transfotm rhe Confederacy of Delos into an empire; and when, in 40f, 
die Spartans destroy the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, the starv'ation 
and surrender of Athens arc mevitahlc results. Nevertheless it is this trade 
that makes Athens rich, and provides, with the imperial tribute, the sinews 
of her ciiltuta] development. The merchants \vho accompany their gotwls 
to ah quarters of the Mediterranean come back with cJianged perspective, 
and alert and open minds; they bring new ideas and ways, break down 
ancient taboos and sloth, and replace the familiid conKrvarisni of a rural 
aristocracy with the individualisric and progressive spirit tif a mercantde 
civjlimrion. Here In Athens East and A Vest meet, ami jar each other from 
their nits. Old myths lose their gra^ on the souls of men, leisure rises, 
inquiry is supported, science and philosophy grow. Athens becomes the 
most intensely alive city of her time. 


rV. freemen A,N’D SLAVES 

AATto docs all this work? In die conntrysidE tc is done by citizens, their 
families, and free hired men; in Athens it is done ^rrly by citizens, partly 
by freedmen, more by tnetics, mostly by slaves. The shopkeepers, anisans, 
merchants, and bankers come almost entirely from the voteless classes. The 
burgher looks down upon mannal labor, and docs as little of It as he may. 
To work for a livelihood Is consdered Ignohle; ct*en the professional prac- 
dee or teaching of music, sculpture, or painting is accounted by many 
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Greelis meaii occapation."* IHear bttint XcQOphoo, ti'ho speaks, how¬ 
ever, as a proud member of ihe knightly class; 

The base mechanic arts, so coJJed... are held in ill repute hy civ- 
iliacd cormnuniticx, and not uiireairfinably; seeing they are the rein 
of the bodies of alt concerned in diem, workers and ovcrscer> alike, 
who are forced to rcniab In sitting pcsturcs or to lutg die gloom, 
or else to crouch whole days confronting a furnace. Hand in hand 
with phs-slcal enerration follow's apace an enfeebUng of soul, while 
the demand wliich these base mechanic arts moke on the time of those 
employed in them leaves them no leisure to devote to the claims of 
friendship and the state." 

Tmdc is siniilarly scorned; to the axistocnitic or philosophical Greek it i$ 
merely monctr-making at the expense of others; it sims nor to create goods 
but to buy them cheap and sell [fvetti dear ; no respectable citiicen will engine 
in it, chough he tna^' quietly invest in it and profic from it so long as he 
lets others do the work. A freeman, say's the Greek, muse be free from 
economic tasks; lie must get slaves or oclicrs to attend to his material con¬ 
cerns, even, if he can, ro take care of his property and his fortune; only 
by such liberation can be find time for govemmenr, war, literature, and 
philosophy. ^Vlthoui a leisure class there can be, in the Greek view, no 
standards of taste, no cncoutagcmcnt of the a ns, no dvilizadon. No man 
who is in a hurry^ is quite civiliTved. 

Most of the functions associated in history w'ith the middle class are in 
.\ihens perfoi-med by metics—freemen of foreign birth wJio, though in¬ 
eligible to ddzenship. lived their dtimicile in Athens. For the most 
pan they arc professional men, mercliants, contractors, manufacturers, 
managers, rradesmen, craftsmen, artists, who. in the course of rheir wan¬ 
dering, have found in Athens the economic liberty, opporrunJi)'^, and stim¬ 
ulus which to tliem is for more vital than the vote. The most impomni 
industrial undertakings, outside of mining, arc owned by metics; the ceram¬ 
ic indusm’ is rbeirs completely; and wherever middlemen can squeeze 
themselves in between producer and consumer they arc to be found. The 
bw harasses them and protects them. It taxes them like citizens, bys 
‘'liturgies” up<.>n chem, exacts military service from them, and adds a poll 
tax for good measure; it forbids them to oum land or to many into the 
family of a citizen; it excludes them frtwn its religious orpnizaiinn, and 

* Flittarrh. Paicht. 2tmnirni, Tb« GT«t *ti, md Feiguicin, Grw* 
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from direct appea] to its courts. Bin it welcomes them into its economic 
life, appreciates their industry and skill, enforces their contracts, gives them 
religious freedom, and guaii^ their wealth against violent revolution. Some 
of them flaunt their riches vulgarly, but some of them, too, work quiedy 
in science, literature, and the am, practice law or medicine, and create 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy. In the fourth centu^' they will pro¬ 
vide the authors and subject oJf the comic drama, and in the third they 
will set the cosmopolitan tone of Hellenistic societj% They itch for citi¬ 
zenship. but they love .Athens proudly, and ooombutc painfully to finance 
her defense against her enemies. Through them, chiefly, the fleet is inain- 
tained. the empire is supporred. and the commercial supremacy of Athens 
is preserved. 

hfingled with the metics in political disabilities and economic oppor¬ 
tunities are the freedmen—those who once were slaves. For though it is 
inconvenient to liberate a slave, since usually he must be replaced by an^ 
other, yet the promise of freedom is an economical stimulus to a young 
slave; and many Greeks, as death approaclics. reward their most loy^al 
slaves with manumissiorv. Tlie slave may be freed through ransoming by 
relatives or friends, as in the case of PJatoi or the state, indenmifjing liis 
oumcr, may free him for service in war; or he himself may save his obols 
until he can buy Ixis liberty. Like the meric, the freednian engages in in¬ 
dustry', trade, or finance; at the lowest he may do for pay the work of a 
slave, at the top he may become a magnate of industry. My lias manages 
Demosthenes’ armor factory; Plasion and Phoimio become the richest 
bankers In Athens. The freeJman is cspcially valued as an executive, for 
no one is more severe with slaves than the man who has come up from 
slavery," and has known only oppression all the days of his life. 

Beneath these three classes— citizens, mctics, and freedmen-are the 115,- 
000 slaves of Attica.* They arc recruited from unransomed prisoners of 
war, victims of slave raids, infants rescued from exposure, wastrels, and 
criminals. Few of them in Greece are Greeks. Hie Ildlenc looks upon 
foteigneis as natural slaves, since they so readily give absolute obedlencj* 
to a kin?, and he docs not account the scrv'itude of such men to Greeks as 

•The figoie is Gottirtit's. Le. Possibly fh« neunber was much gmicri Suidis, cn the 
Authutity of a speech uacenniiily armbuiiiJ J Jjp<iej(je* in gives the timnber of adult 
meic slaves shme as ) yn.eov;’* and aecfirdine to the uordialde Atheoiiciis tlw cettsot of Aru» 
bv Deuk'rrius Phaimtts alwur J17 ipve 11.000 ciii*cns, 10,000 nicEics stiJ freedImRi. and 
^OOyOdo slavEs. Timaeus alKJUt joo rechtmeJ the daves of Corifiih or 41 Sd/)M, mti ARStotlc, 
ihouf itioae <if at .pu/w*.* Perhsp* these liijih R^ures ore due to uidudmg slsvt^ 

tnnsicntlv offered fer sole to the slave nians of &iriirrh, Aegins, and Aihnis. 
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unrc 350 Dabk‘. But he balks at the enslavement of a Greek, and seldom 
stoops to it. Greek tradeis buy slaves as they wouJd merchandise, ami 
offer them for sale at Chios, Delos, Corinili, Acgina, Athens, and wherever 
else they can find purchasers. The slave dealers at Athens are aitiong^ the 
richest of the mecics, In Delos it is not unusual for a thousand slaves to 
be sold in a day; Cimon, after the battle of the Eur^'meilon, puts tofioo 
prisoners on the slave market' At Athens tliere is a nurt wliere slaves 
stand read)’ for naked inspection and bargaining purchase at any time. 
l*hey cost from iialf a mina to ten minas ($jo to Siooo). Tliey may be 
bougJu for direct use, or for investment; mert and women in Athens find it 
profitable to buy slaves and rent riiem to homes, factories, or mines; the 
return is as high as 33 per cent* Even the poorest citizen has a slave or 
Evvo; Aeschines, to prove his poverty, complains thar his fairuly has only 
seven; rich homes may have fifty." Ihe Athenian government employs 
a number of slaves as clerks, atrendanrs, minor officials, cr policemen; many 
of these receive thek clothing and a daily ‘‘allowance^’ of lialf a drachma, 
and arc permitted to live where they please. 

In the countryside the slaves are few, and are chiefly women servants 
in the home; in northern Greece and most of the Peloponnesus serfdom 
makes slavery superfluous. In Corinth, Megara, and Athens slaves do most 
of the manual labor, and women slaves most of the domestic toil; but 
slaves do also a great part of the clerical, and some of the executive work, 
In industry, commerce, and finance. Most skilled labor is performed by 
freemen, freedmen or metics; and there arc no teamed slaves as there will 
be In the IlcUetiistic period and in Rome, llie slave is seldom allowed to 
bring up children of Jiis Own, for it is cheaper to buy a slave titan to near 
one. If the slave misbciiavesi he is whipped; if he testifies he is tortured; 
when he is struck by a freeman he must not defend himself. But if he 
is subjected to great crueli)^ he may flee to a temple, and then his master 
must sell him. In no case may his Tna.scEr kill him. 5 o tong as he labors 
he has more security than many who in other dviiizatiDns art not called 
slaves; when he is ill, or old, or there is 00 work for him to do, his master 
docs not tlirow him upon public relief, but continues to take care of him. 
If he is loyal he is Treated like a faithful servant, almost like a memiier of 
the family. He is often allowed to go into business, provided he will pay 
his owner a part of his earnings. He is free from taxation and from mili- 
taiy service. Nothing in his cosnimc distinguishes him, in fifth-century 
Athens, from the freeman; indeed the "Old Oligarch** tvbo about 4iy 
writes a pamphlet on The Polity of the Athsitunts complains that the slave 
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does not make way for dci:zcns on the street, that he talks freely, and acts 
in every detail as if he were the equal of the dtizem* Athens is known for 
mildness to her slaves^ it is a cominon judgment that staves arc better off in 
democratic Athens than poor freemen in oligarchic states.* Slave revolts, 
though feared, are rare in Attica.*' 

Nevertheless the Athenian conscience is disturbed by the existence of 
slavery, and the philosophers who defend it reveal almost as clearly as tliuse 
who denounce it that the moral development of the nation has outrun its 
instinitioiis. Waco condemns the enslavement of Greeks by Greeks, but 
for I he rest accepts slavery on the ground that some people have under¬ 
privileged minds,*’ Aristtnle looks upon the slave as an animate tool, and 
thinks'that slavery will continue in some form uniiJ all menial work can 
be di>ne Ug self-opcrating machines." The average Greek, though kind to 
his slaves, has no notiuit of how a cultured society can get along without 
slavery; to abolish slavery, he feeUi, it v'ould be necessary' to abolish Athens. 
Others arc more radical. The Cynic philosophers condemn slavery out¬ 
right; their successors, the Stoics, will condemn it more plitclv; Euripides 
again and again stirs his audiences by syntipathctic pictures of war-captured 
slaves; and the sophist Alcidanias goes about Greece preaching, unmolested, 
the doctrine of Rousseau almost in the words of Rousseau: “Gotl has sent 
all men into the world free, and nature lias made no man a slave,"" But 
sbvery goes on. 


V. TIIE WAR OF niR CtASSRS 


TIic exploitation of man by man is less severe in Athens and Thebes than 
in Sparta or Rome, but it is adequate to ihc purpose. There are no castes 
among the freemen in Athens, and a man may by resolute ability rise to any- 
diing but drizcnshlp; hence, in pare, the fever and tuibnlence of Athenian 
life. Til ere is no tense class disrincrioa between employer and employee 
except in the mines; usually the master works beside his men, and personal 
acquaintance dulls the edge of exploitation. The wage of neatly all arti¬ 
sans, of whatever class, is a drachma for each actual day of work;** but un¬ 
skilled workers may get as low as three <^ls (50 cents) a day." Piecework 
tends to replace timework as the faciniy ^stem develops; and wages begin 
to vary more widely. A contractor may hire sbves from their ow'ner for 
a rental of one to four obols a day,** ^ ®ay cstiiiiatc the buying power 
of these wagK by comparing Greek prices with our owti. In 414 a house 
and estate in Attica cost twelve hundred drachmas; a medfTmus, or i !4 
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bushels, of bsiley costs a dtaclimii in the sixth century, wo at the close of 
the hftli, three in the fourth, live tn tlie rime of Alexander; a sheep 
a dmchn'ia in Si»ltjn’s day, ten to twenty at the end of the fifth century;^ in 
Athens as elsewhere currency tends to iticrcafie faster than goodie and prices 
rise* At tlic dose of the fourth century prices are five times as high as at the 
Opening of tJic sxTh; they double from 480 to 404^ again from 404 

to 330.** L* 

A single man lives comforcabty on lao drachmas (Jiso) a month; we 
may judge from this the ctindiiion of the worker who cams thirty diuchmas 
per month, and has a family. It is true that the state coitics to his relief in 
rimes of great stress, and then discributes com at a nominal price. But he 
observes that the goddess of liberty is no friend to the goddess of equality^ 
and that under the free laws of Athens the strong grow stronger, the rich 
richer, w hile the poor remain poor.*" Individualism stimulates the able, 
and degrades the simple; it creates wealth magnificently, and concentrates 
it dangcrousl)'. In Athens, as in other states, cleverness gets all that it can, 
and mediocrirv* gets the rest. The bndowmer profits from the rising value 
01 his land; the merchant docs his best, despite a hundred bws, to secure 
corners and monoplics; the speculator reaps, through tlie high rate of 
interest on loans, the lion's share of the proceeds of industry- and trade. 
Demagogues arise W'ho point tiut to the poor the inequaiirj' of human 
possciJioas, and conceal from them the Inctjuality of huiiun economic 
ability- the pior man, face to face ^lith sveakh, becomes conscious of lus 
poverty, broods over liis unrewarded merits, and dreams of perfect statw. 
Bitterer than the war of Greece with Persia, or of Athens wirh Sparta. Is. m 
all the Greek states, the war of class with class. 

In Attica ir begins with the conflict btnvccn the new rich and the landed 
aristocracy. The ancient families still love the soil, and live far the greater 
part on ihcir estates. Division of the parriiiiony through many generations 
has made the average holding smair fthc rich Alcibiades has only seventy 
acres), and the squire in most cases labors personally on the soil, or in tlie 
management of liis property. But though the aristocrat is not rich, he is 
proud; lie adds bis father’s name to his own as a title of nobility-, and he 
remaiils aloof as long as he can from the mercantile bourge<?iih which is 
capturing the wealth of Athens* growing trade. His mfe, however, cri« 
for a cirv home and the varied life and opponunicics of the metropolis; his 
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dauglitcrs wish to live in Athens and snare rich husbands; his sons hope to 
find hetaimi dierc and to give gay parries in the style of the venveaux rief^er. 
As the aristocrat cannot compete in luxury ^^'ith the mcichants and nianu- 
faciurers, he accepts them, or their children, as sons-in-law or daughters^ 
in-laW; they are anxiotis to climb, and wiiJing to pay . The upshot is a union 
of the rich in land with the rich in money, and the formation of an upper 
class of oligarchs, co\ned and hated by the poor, angry at the excesses and 
extravagance of democracy, and fearful of revolution. 

It is the insolence of the new wealth that brings on the second phase of 
the class war—the struggle of the poorer citircus against the rich. Many 
of the bourgfiiHiie fiaunt their wealth like Alcibiadcs, but few others can 
so charm the ‘‘mechanic multitude" by dramatic audacity and elegance of 
person or spcccli* ^'ovmg men conscious of abilit)' and frustrated with 
povertv' translate their pcnsonal need for opportunity and place into a gen¬ 
eral gtispd tjf revolt; and intellectuals eager for new ideas and the applause 
of the oppressed formulate for them the aims of their rebellion.** They call 
not for the socialisation of industry and trade but for the abolition of debts 
and the redistriburion of the land-among the citizens; for the radical move- 
ment in fifth-century Athens k confined to the poorer voters, and never 
dreams, at this stage, of liberating the slaves, or letting the mctics in on 
the reaUotmeni of the soil. Tlic leaders talk of a golden past in which all 
men were etjual in j>ossessions. but they do not wish to be taken too literally 
when they speak of restoring that paradise. It is an aristocratic communism 
that rhev have in mind—not a nationalization of the land by the state, but 
an equal sharing of it by the citizem. Tliey pint out how unreal is the 
cqiiaiit)'' of the franchise in the face of mounting economic incqualityi but 
they are rcsoUxd to use (he pliiical power of the porcr citizenry to pr- 
buade the .\ssembly to sluice into the pekets of the needy—by fines litur¬ 
gies, confiscations, and public works*-^somc of the concentrated w'calth of 
the rich.* And to give a lead to future rebels they adopt red as the sym¬ 
bolic color of their revolt,** 

In the face of this threat the rich hand themselves in secret oTganizations 
pledged to take common action against what Plato, despite his communism, 
will call the “monstrous beast" of the aroused and hungry mob,* ITie free 
workers also organize—have at least since Solon organized—themselves into 
clubsferjnof, thiasoi) of stonemasons, marble cutters, woodworkers, ivory- 
workers, ptters. fishermen, actors, etc-; Socrates is a member of a sculptor's 
tbiiis&s,** But these group arc not so much trade-unions as mutual henefit 
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societies; rfiej? comt icsgether bt meeting places called synods or synagogues* 
have banquets and gnmes^ and worship a patron deity ; they make payments 
to sick members^ and contract collcciively for specific enterprisesi but they 
do nut enter visibly Into the Athenian class war. The battle is fought on 
the fields uf lireratufc and politics. Pampliletccrs like the “Old Oligarch^^ 
issue denunciations or defenses of democracy^ The comic poets, dnee their 
plays require rich men m finance their produedon* arc on the side of the 
drachmas^ and pour ridicule upon the radical leaders and their utopias. Ln 
the (^91) Aristophanes introduces us to the lady conunuiust 

PraxaguraT who makes an oratioii as follows: 

I want dl to have a share of everything, and dl property to be tn 
common; there w^ill no longer be ckher rich or poor; no longer shall 
we see one man harv'escing vast tracts of land, while anodier has not 
ground enough to be buried in., *. 1 iBtcnd that there shall only be 
one and the same condition of life for dL *, p t shall begin by making 
land, moDeVi everything that is private propems common to alL * t * 
Women ^h^d belong co all men in commoiL" 

who/" asks Blepvrus, *Vill do the worlc?"^ "Tlic slaves/" is her replyp 
In another ccmcdy* the Plutit^ (408), Aristophanes allows Poverty, who 
is threatened w ith extinction, to defend heiscif as the ncce^ty goad to 
human toil and enterpriser 

1 am the sole cause of all yuur blessings, and yrmrsafen-' depends 
upon me done. . . , Who w'ould wush to liammer iron, build ships, 
sew'p turn, cue up leather, bate biicts, bleach linen, tan h1d(^, or 
break up the soil with the plow and gamer the gifts of Demctcf it 
he could live ki Idlmcss and free fmm dl iliU work? ,., Xf your sys- 
tern [ communisni] is applied p *» you wall not be able to sleep in a 
bed, for no more will ever be iiimufacturcd; nor on carpets, for 
who would weave them if be had gold.-* 

The reforms of Ephialr^^ and Pcride$ are the first achievement of the 
democratic fctoIl Pericles is a man of fiidgmcnt ant! moderarion; he does 
not wish to destroy the rich hut to preserve them and their cnictpiise by 
casing the condition of the poor; but after his death (429) rJie demociucy 
becomes so radical tliar rhe oUgsrehic party conspires apin with Sparta, 
and mokes in 41md once more in 4^4* ^ man"s revoloticm^ Never* 
thclcss, because wealth is great m Athens and trickles down to many* and 
because fear of a slave uprising gives the dtrtenry pause, the ck^ war in 
Athens is milder, and sooner reaches a working ctimpromke, than In Greek 
states where the middle class is not strong enough to mediate bct^''ccti rich 
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anti poor. At Samos^ in 412, the radicals seize the government, execute 
mo hundred amtoerats, banish four hundred more, divide up the lands 
and houses among themselves," and des'clop another socictv' lilte that vt hich 
they have overthrown. At Leonciiii, in 42*, the commoners cxj}el the 
oligarchs, but st»ort aftenvard take to flight. At Corevra, in 427, the oli¬ 
garchs assassinate sixty Icsdeis of the popular party; the dcinoemts seize 
chegovemmenr, imprison four hundred aristocrats, try fifty of them before 
a kind of Oimndttcc of Public Safety, and execute all fifty at oneci seeing 
M'hich a considerable number of the surviving prisoners slay one another, 
othcis kill themselves, and the rest arc walled up in tlte temple in which 
they liavc sought sanctuary, and are starved to death. Thucydides describes 
the class war in Greece in a timdess passage: 

During seven days the Corcyraeans were cng-igcd in butchering 
those of their fellow-citizens wlium they regarded as their enf mjw;; 
and although the crime imputed was that of attemponir to put down 
the democracy, some were slain also for private hamed, otliers bv 
their debtors because of the monies owed to them. Dcatli thus raged 
in es-eiy shape, and as usually happens at such times, t lie re was no 
kngth to which violence did not go; sons were killed bv tiieir 
fathers, and suppliants were dragged from the altar nr slain upon it, 

,., Kevolurion thus ran its course from city in city, and the places 
W'hcre h arrived last, from has'irtg heard s^’hat had been done before, 
carried to a still greater excess the refinement of their inventions 
... and the artocitj’^ of their reprisals.. . . Corcyra gave the first 
example of these crimes ,., of the rcv'cnge exacted bv the governed 
—who had never experienced ctjiiitablc treatment, or, indeed, au<»ht 
but violence from their rulers—when their hour came; of the iniqui¬ 
tous resolves of those who desired to get rid of their accustumed pov¬ 
erty, and aniemiy coveted their neighbors' goods; and the savage and 
pitiless excesses into which men who liad begun the struggle not 
in a class bur in a party spirit, tvere hurried by their passions. .. . 

In the confusion into which life was now ihrow'n in the rifics, 
human nature, ahs'ays rebelling against the law and now its master, 
gladly show ed hsclf ungovemed in pssicin, above respect for jus^ 
rice, am! the enemy of all superiority,. , , Reckless audacitt' came 
now' robe considered the courage of a loj-al ally; prudent heritarinn, 
specious cowardice; moderation was held m tie a cloak for unmon- 
ligcss; ability' to see all sides of a t|ucstion was accounted inability 
to act on any,. ., 

Tlie cause of all these evils was the lust for potver arising from 
greed and ambition. . . , The leaden in the dries, each provided 
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with the fairest professions, on the one side the cry of the 
poLiticaJ equality' of the people, on the other of a iitoderate aris¬ 
tocracy, sought prizes for theinselycs in chose public interests which 
they pretended tci cherish; and, recoiling from no means in their 
struggle fejr ascendancy, engaged in the direst escccjsscs. * - - Reli¬ 
gion was in honor with nelrliier party', hut the ysc of fair phrases 
to arrive at guilty ends was in high reputation.,.. Tlie ancient sinv* 
plicicy bio which honor so largely entered was laughed down, and 
dhappearcti; and sfjcicty Ijccnmc divided into camps in which no 
man trusted his fellow, , . . Meanwhile the modefate patt of tlie 
citizens pcrislied between the two, cither for not iolning b the 
quarrel, or because envv would not suffer them to escape,, • , The 
w hole Hellenic worid was convulsed.** 

Athens surv'ives this turbulence because every- Athenian is at heart an 
mdividualisT, and loves private propeny; and because the Athenian goveru- 
ment finds a practicable medium between socialism and individualism in a 
moderate rcg'uiarion of business and wealth. The state is not afraid to regu¬ 
late; it sets 3 limit upon the size of dow'ries, the cost of funerals, and the 
dress of women;" it taxes and supen'ises trade, enforces fair weights and 
measures and honest quality so far as the ingenuity of human rascality per¬ 
mits;* It limits the export of food, and enacts sharp laws to govern and 
chasten the practices of merchants and tradesnren* Fi warclies the grain 
trade carefully, and legislates severely against comcts-cvcn to the death 
penalty-—by foritidJing the purchase of more than seventy-five bushels of 
wheat at a time; it interdicts loans on outgoing cargoes unless the return 
shipment Is to bring gram to the Piraeus; it requires that all com loaded by 
vessels owned in Athens shall he brought to the Piraeus; and it prohibits 
the export of more than a third of any com cargo that reaches that port" 
By- keeping a reserve of grain in state-owned storehouses, and pouring this 
upon the market when prices rise trm tapidly, Athens secs to it that the 
price of bread sJiall never be exorbitant, that millionaires shall not be cre¬ 
ated OUT of the hunger of the people, and that no Athenian shall starve," The 
state regulates wealtii tlirougli taxation and liturgies, and pensuades or com¬ 
pels rich men to supply funds for the fleet, the dtama, and the thcoric pay¬ 
ments that enable the poor ns attend the piavT and the games. For the rwt 
Athens prorcers freedom of trade, private property, and tixe oppsorrunity 
to profit, deeming them the neccssaty- implements of human liberty, and 
rhe most powerful stimuli to industry, commerce, and prosperity-. 

Under this sTStem of economic individualism tempered with socialistic 
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regulflCion^ iv^alth accumulates in Athens, anJ spreads sufiidently to pre¬ 
vent a radical revolution; to the end of ancient Athens private property 
remabssecure. The miniber of dtiEcns with a comfortable income doubles 
between 480 and 431* tbe public revenue grows, public expcndnures rise, 
and yet the treasury ts full beyond any precedent in Greek history. The 
economic basis of Athenian freedom, enterprise, art, and thought is firmly 
laid, and will bear without strak ever)' cxtrava^nce of the Golden Age 
except the war by which all Greece will be ruined. 


CHAPTER XIIJ 


The Morals and Manners 
of the Athenians 

L CHILDHOOD 


E VEtV Athenian citijusn fe eitpcctcd to have children, and al) At forces 
of religion, propctty, and the state unite to disctiuntenance cltUdJc^est 
Where no offspring comis, adoption is the rale, and high prices ore pid for 
prepossessing orphans. At the same rime iaw and public opinion accept irvfartii- 
cide as a legirimBte safeguard against excess population and a puperiring frag¬ 
mentation of the land; any father may expose a iiets bom child to death cither 
as doubtfully his, or as weak or deformed, llie children of slaves arc seldom 
allowed to live. Girk arc more subject to exposure than boys, for every 
daughter has to be piosddcd with a dowry, and it marriage she passes from 
the home and service of tliose who have feared her into the service of those 
who have not. Exposure is effected by leaving the infant in a large tarthenwire 
x'essel within the precincts of a temple or in some other place where it can soon 
be rescued if any wish to adopt it. The p rental right to e^se prmits a 
rough eugenics, and co^pmtes with a rigorous natural selection by hardship 
and comptirion to mate the Greeks a strong and hedthy pople. The philoso¬ 
phers alnuKt unanimously apprtivc of family limitation: Plato will call for the 
exposure of all feeble cbildren, and of those bom of base or elderly parents;' 
and Aristotle will defend abottion as preferable to mfimricidc.* Tlie Hippo¬ 
cratic code of medical ethics will not allow the phj-sician to effect abortion, 
but the Greek midwife is an experienced hand in tUb field, and no law* inipdcs 
Iter,*' 

On or before the tenth dav after birtli the child b formally accepted into 
the family ^'ith a religious rimal around the hearth, and receives presents and 
a name. Usually n Greek has but one name, like Socrates or Archimedfs; but 
since it js ctistomart* to call the eldest son after the paternal grandfather, repe¬ 
tition Is frequent, and Greek history- b confounded u-tdi a mulriplicity of Xci^ 
pKons, Aeschineses, Thucydideses, Diogeneses, and Zenos. To avoid amhiguity 
the fathers name or the p'tace of blrtli may be added, as with Khmtt Mthtadoti 

• Wc hav« no evidctice of comrarepthre devices anvong Um GkiJbl* 
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—Gmon son of Miltiad«»-or Diodortu S/ru/*tf—Diodorus of Sicily; or the prob¬ 
lem may lie solved by some jolly nickname, like Cd/ifwierfiwi'-nie Crab.' 


Once tlie child is so accepted into the family ic cannot lawfully be exposed, 
and b reared nHth all the afTection tlur parents lavish upon tlicir children in 
every age, Themistoclcs de<icribcs Ids son as the real ruler of Atlietis; fur he, 
Thcmistocles, the most tn/lueniial man in the aty, is ruled by his wife, who is 
ruled by their child * iViany an epigram m The Greek .dritbelagy reveals a ten¬ 
der parental love: 


I wept at the death of tny Tlieonoc, but the hopes centered in 
our child lightened tny sorrows. And now envbus Fate has be- 
reasxd me of the bov as well. Atasf I am cheated of thee, my 
child, all that m'os left to me, pereephone, hear this ciy of a father's 
grief, and lay the child uptm his deatl mother's breast.' 

The tragedies of adolescence are eased with niany games, some of which will 
survive the mcijiory of Greece. On a white perfume vase made for a child's 
grave a little boy b seen taking his my cart with hini down to Hades.’ Babies 
have terra-cotta tatties containing pebbles; girls keep house with their dulls, 
l»oys fight great campaigns with clay sulditis and generals, nurses push children 
an sw'ings or babtjee them on seesaws, boys and girls roD hoops, lly kites;, spin 
tops, play hide-and'Scck or blindman’s buff or rug of war, and wage a hundred 
meny contests with pebbles, nuts, coins, and bal^ The marbles of the Golden 
Age are-dried beans iboc from the fingers, or smooth stones shot or tossed into 
a circle to dislodge enemy stones and come to test as tiear as possible to the 
center. As children approach die “age of rcasun'—seven or eight—they take 
up the game of dice by throwing stjuate knucklebones (ortMgah'}, the highest 
throw, being counted the best.' The games of the young are as old as die 
siiu of their fatbets. 


II. EDUCATTOff 

.Athens provides public gy mnasiums and pnlacstras, and exercises some loose 
supervision over teachers; but the citj’ has no public schnob or state nniverd- 
ties, and education remains in private hands. Plato advocates state schools,'’ bur 
Athens seems to believe that even in education comperirion will produce the 
best results. Praftasioaal schoolmasters set up thdr own schools, to which 
freclwm boy's are sent at the age of six. The name paidagogos is ^ven not 
10 tlic teacher hut to the slave who conducts the boy daily to and from school; 
we liear of no boarding vchook Attendance at school continues till fourteen 
<ir sixteen, or rill a bter age among the w'Cll to do,“ Tlic schmils have no desks 
liur only benches; the pupil holds on hb knee the roll from tvbidi he reads or 
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rhe material upon which he writes. Some schools, anticipating much laicr fash¬ 
ions; arc adorned widi statues of Greek licrocs and gttds; a few are elegantly 
furnished. The teacher readies all subjects, and attends to charflctcr as well 
as incdlccc, using a sandal.*” 

TItc curriculum has three divisions-WTiting, music, and gj-mnastics; eager 
modernists will add, in Aristotle’s day, drawing and painting “ Wricbg includes 
reading and aritlimetic, which uses' letters for nunibcTL Evcjy'one learns to 
play the lyre, and much <if the material of iosmiction is put into poetical and 
imisicd form.” No time is spent in actpjiring any foreign language, much less 
a dead one, but great care is taken in learning the correct usage of ilic mother 
tongue. Gymnasucs aie taught chiefly in tl'C gymnasium and the palaestra, and 
no one is considered educated who has nut learned to wrestle, swim, and use 
the bosv and the sling, 

Tlic eclucarion of girls is carried on at home, and is largely confined to 
“domestic science.” Outside of Spita girls take no prt in public gyiimastics. 
Tlicy arc taught by tiieir motlicrs or nurses to read and write and reckon, 10 
sptn'and weave and embroider, to dance and sing and play some instrument. A 
few Greek women are wdl educated, but these are mostly httalraj; for respect¬ 
able ladies there b no secondary education, until Aspasia limes a few of them 
into rhetoric and philosophy. Higher education for mm is pros'ided by pto- 
festionoJ rhetors and sophists, w ho offer instruction in oratory, science, phUosu- 
phy, and hisiory, Tlicse independent teachers engage lecture halb near the 
g\4nnasTum or pabescra. and cmwitiirc together a scarared universtty for pre- 
Piaronic Athens. Only the prosperous can ^dv under them, for tliey charge 
hi^h fees; but ambitious youths work by night in mill or field in order to be 
able to attend by day tlic classes of tliese nomadic ptofessots. 

When boys ffcich the age of sixteen they are expected to py speial atten¬ 
tion to pfiysieaJ exercises, as fitting them in some measure Inr the tasks of war. 
£vcn their sports give them indirectly a military preparation: iliey run, leap, 
wrestle, hunt, drive chariots, atid hurl'ilie javdin. At eigliteen they enter uj»n 
the second of the four stages of Athenian life <pJiV, cpbffbos. oner, gerrm-child, 
youth, man, elder), and are enrolled into the ranks of Athens’ soldier youth, 
the cpheboi.+ Under moderators chosen by the leaders of thdr tribes they are 
tiuined for two years in the dudes of cidzmdiip and war. They live and cat 
together, wear an impressive unifomi, and submit to moral snprvislon night 
and day, Tlicy organize themselves democratically on the model of die city, 
meet in assembly, pa-W resolutions, and cr«t biV"S for their own governance: 

* In uue (if the omnum *r fampdi, probably copied frotti the Gtttk, we set 1 papil *up- 
opon the ^uuldcn of another, aiiti held ai his htdr by 1 third, whll* the toeher flogs 

t Tliia i&Htniziaii, however, cannot y« be traced back beyond jj6 
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they have orchom, sttategoit and judges.* Fflr the first year they are schooled 
with strenmim drill, a^d J^ear lecrurcs on tiLc nature, music, gtometty, and rhcc- 
oric/^ At nineteen tlicy are aligned to garrisLin the frontier, and arc entnoited 
for rwo years with the proteerrion of the city against amck from mthouc and 
disorder within. Solemnly, in the presence of the Council of Five Hundred^ 
with hands strciclicd over the altar b the ttniple of Agraulos^ they take the 
oath of the young men of Adiens: 

[ will nut disgracre the sacred aniLS nor will 1 abandon the man 
nest tn whoev er he may lie, I will bring aid m die ritual of the 
state, and to the holy duties, both alone and in compny w'ith imny. 
i will iraiismic my native comnwjnwealth not lessened, but Larger 
and better than I have received it. I will olity those v.ho from time 
to time ore judges; I \vill obev the estatihshed statutes, and what¬ 
ever other regukuons the people shall enact. If anyone diall attempt 
to destroy the sr.irutcs I will not pcxniit it, but will repel him both 
alone and with all I w'ill honor the ancestral faith * 

The epheboi arc assigned a special place at the theater^ and play a prominent 
role in tiie rdjgious processions of the city^ perhaps it is such V^iung men 
that WT see riding so handsomely on riic Parthenon fric;ce. Periodically they 
exhibit their accompMuncfits in public contests^ above ail in the relay torch 
race from die Piraeus to Athens, All the city comes oui for this picturesic|ue 
event, and lines the four-and-a-half-mile rnad^ the race is nm at niglit, and the 
way Is not illuminated; ail that can be of tlic runners is the leaping light of 
the torches that they com'' fomard and pai* oit^ When, at the age of nveniy* 
onc^ che training of the epheboi h completed, diey arc freed from parental 
authoriejv and fottiially admicted int<i the full citizenship of the etty. 

Such is the education—eked out by lessons teamed in tlw home and in the 
strect-that produces the Atheokn citizeii. It is an excellent combination of 
physical and mental, moral and esthetic, training, of supervision b youth with 
frecdons in maturiy; and in its heyday it turns out young men os fine as any 
in hatory. After brides theory grows and beclouds practice; philosophers 
debate the goals and mediods of education—whether the teacher should aim 
cliLeflv or btellecruol development or at moriil character, chiefly at practical 
abitii}^ oc the proirujtion of abstract science. Out all agree b atraching the 
highest bipqctadcc to cducadon. When Arbtippus is asked b what way the 
educated are superior to the untutored he answers, '“os broken horses arc to 
the unbrokenand Aristotle to the some question replies, *'as the livbg are 
to the dead,” At least, adds Aristippus, "If the pupil derives no other good^ 
he wtU noi:, when he attends the theater^ be one stone upon aEuither/'* 
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ni. externals 

The citizens of Athens, in the fifth century', arc men of medium height, 
vigorous, bearded, and not all as handsome as Pheidias’ horsemen. The 
ladies of the vases are gracefuJ, and those of the stelae have a dignified 
lovciincss, and those molded by the scuiptors axe supremely beaud^l; but 
the actual ladies of Athens, limited in their ntcntal development by an almost 
Oriental secluaon, arc at best as prett)' as their Near liastern sisters, but no 
more. The Greeks admire beauty even lieyond other narioiis, but they do 
not always cmbrnly it. Greek women, like otliers, find their figures a little 
short of perfection. Tlicy lengthen them with high cork soles on their 
shoes, pad our deficiencies with w'adding, compress abundaitccs with lacing, 
and support the brca.sts with a cloth hra^iere.*^ 

The hair of the Greeks is usually dark^ blondes are exceptional, and much 
admired; uiany n'omcn, and some men, dve their hair to make it blonde, 
or ti> conceal tlic gray ness of age." Both sexes use oils to ticlp the grotvth 
of the hair and to protect it against the sun; the women, and again some 
men. add perfumes to the oil.“ Both sexes, in, the sixth century, wear the 
hair long, usnallv bound in braids around or behind the head. In the fifth 
century die women vary their cftiffure by knotting the hair low on the 
nape of the neck, or letting it fall over the sliotilders, or around the neck 
and upon the breast. The ladies like to bind their h-iir wHth gay ribbons, 
and to adorn these with a jewel on die forehead.'* After ALitathon the men 
begin to cut their hair; after /Vlexandcr they vvtIJ shave their mustadies 
and beards with sickle-shaped r,izois of iron. No Greek ctxr wears a 
mustache without a beard. The beard is neatly trimmed, usually to a point. 
Tlie barlter nor only cuts the hair and shaves or trims the beard, but he 
maniciirc.s his customer and otherwise polishes him up for presentadDn; 
w'hen he has finished he offers him a mirror in the uiokt modem st^dc,“ The 
barber has his shop, which is a center for the '‘wincless symposia” (as 
Theophrastus calls them) of the l<3cal gossips and gadflies; but he often 
works outside it under tiie sky. He is garnilous by profession; and when 
one of his kind asks King Archehus of Maccdon hoxv he would like to have 
his hair cut the king answers, “In silence.”" Tlic women also shave here 
anti there, usng razors or depilatories of anenic and lime, 

Pcrfumcs-inadc from flowers, with a base of oil-arc numbEred in the 


* FtMurch idh a pnfltv !««rv of h«jw an epMemie af icicide unnog the nrewnen of Mfletw 
XFSA niddcrJv and coinplwcly ended bv «• ordhunw dterteing that stlf-slafn wptnen *h.™ld 
be n^d (brcnjgh tfie mwltB^lace to their bttrial." 
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hundreds; Socrates conipbins that men make so much use of them." Every 
lady of ck&s has an armor)' of mirrors, pins, hairpins, safety pins, tweezers, 
coiTihs, scent hoetJes, and pots for rouge artd cre;iiiis. Qiceks and lips are 
paetitcti svith sticks of mimimi or alkanet root; eyebrows arc penciled with 
lampblack or pulverized anchnony; eyelids arc shaded with antimony or 
kohl; eyelashes are darkened, and then set with a mixture of egg white and 
gum ammoniac. Creams and w'ashcs are used for removing wrinkles, 
freckles, and spots; disagreeable applications arc kept on the face fot hours 
in the ptient lust to seem, if one cannot be, beautiful. Oil of mastic h em¬ 
ployed to prevent prspiradon, and speihe prfumed unguents are ap¬ 
plied to various parts of the body; a proper lady uses palm oil on the face 
and breast, marjoram on the eyebrow's and hair, essence of thyme on the 
throat and knees, mint on the arms, myrrh on the legs and fcet“ Against 
this seductive armament men protest to as much effect as in other ages. A 
character in Atiienian comedy reproves a lady in cosmetic detail: “If you 
go out in sununcr, two streaks of black run from your eyes; pispiiadon 
makes a red furrow from your checks to your neck; and w'hen your hair 
touches your face it is blouchcd by the white lead.*™ Women remain the 
some, because men do. 

Water Is limited, and cleanliness seeks substitutes. The well to do bathe 
once or twice daily, using a soap made of olive oil mixed nith an alkali 
into 3 pa-ste; then they are anointed with fragrant essences. Comfortable 
homes have a paved bathroom in which stands a large marble badn, usually 
filled by hand; somedmes w.arcr is bronght by pipes and channels into the 
house and through the wall of the bathroom, u'hcrc it spuun; from a metal 
nozzle in the shap of an animars head, and falls upon the floor of a small 
shower-bath enclosure, u'hence it runs out into the garden.* Most popic, 
unable to spre water for a hath, nib themselves w'ith oil, and then scrap 
it off %vTth a crcscent-shapd strigil, as in Lysippus* Apoxyomertos. The 
Greek is not fastidiously clean; his h)'gicne is not so much a matter of 
indoor toilette as of abstemious diet and an active outdoor life. He seldom 
siis in closed homes, theaters, churches, or hidls, rarely works in dosed 
factories or shops; his drama, his worship, even his government, proceed 
under the snn; and his simple clothing, u'hich lets the air reach ever)' prt 
of lus body, can be thrown aside with one swing of the arm for a bout of 
wrestling or a bath of sunshine. 

Greek dress consists essentially of tivo squares of clorh, loosely draped 
about the body, and scldoin tailored to fit the individual; it varies in minor 
detail from city to city, but remains constant for generatinns. The chief 
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garment at Athens is for men the chiton, or tunic, for women tlic peplos, 
or robe, both niadc of wool. If the weather rctpiircs it tiicsc may be cov¬ 
ered W'kh a mantle (hhnation) or cloak (chlomys), suspended like them 
froni the shoulders, and falling freely in those natural fulds that so please 
us in Greek statuary. In the £fth centmy clothing is usually whiter women, 
rich men, and gay vouths, however, go in for color, even for purple and 
dark red, and colored stripes and embroidered Items; and the women may 
bind a colored girdle about the waist. Mats arc unpopular on the ground 
that they keep moisture from rhe hair and so make it prematurely gray;* 
the head is covered only in traveling, in battle, and at work under the hot 
sun; women may wear colored kcrclijcls or bandeaus; workers sometimes 
wear a cap and nothing else ” Shoes are sandals, liigh shoes, or hoots; usu¬ 
ally of leather, black for men, colored for woiticn. The ladies of Thebes, 
says Dicaearchus, '"wear low purple shoes laced so os to show the bare 
feet/™ Most cluldren and workingmen dispense with shoes altogether; and 
no one bothers with stockings.*" 

Both sexes announce or disguise their incomes with jewelry. Men wear at 
least one ring; Aristotle ivcars several' Tlie walking sticks of the men 
may have knobs of silver or gold. W'omcn wear bracelets, necklaces, dii- 
dcnis, earrings, brooches and chains, jmvcJed clasps and buckles, and some¬ 
times jeweled bands about the ankles or the upper arras. Mere, as in most 
mercantile cultures, luxury runs into excess among those to whom wealth 
is a novelty, Sparta regulates the headdress of its ladles, and .\thens for¬ 
bids w'omcn to take more than three dresses on a joiiroty.** Women smile 
at these restrictions, and, without lawyers, get around them; they know 
that to most men and to some women dress makes the woman; and their 
bcluvior id this matter reveals a w'isdom gathered through a thousand cen¬ 
turies. 


TV. MORAU 

The Athenians nf the fifth century are not exemplars of morality; the 
progress of the intellect has loosened ntauy of them from their ethical tra¬ 
ditions, and has turned them into dntost unmoral individuals. They have 
a high reputation for legal iusrice, but they are seldom altruistic to any 
but their children; conscience rarely troultles them, and they never dream 
of loving their neighbors as themselves- .Manners var^' from class to class; 
in the dialogue! of Pbto life is graced with a charming courtesy, but in the 
comedies of Aristophanes there are no manners at all, and in public oratory 
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personal abuse ]s relied upon a$ the ver)’ soul of eloquence; in such matters 
the Greeks have mucli to team from the time-polLshed ‘'barborians*' of 
Eg^'pe or Persia or UabyJon. Salutadon is cordial but simple; there is no 
botvtng, for that seoas to the proud citizens a vestige of monarchy; hand¬ 
shaking is reserved for oaths or solemn farewells; usually the greeting is 
merely Chafre—"Rejoice”—followed, as elsewhere, by some brilliant re¬ 
mark about the weather.*^ 

Hospimlity has lessened since Homeric days, for travel is a little more 
secure than then, and inns provide food and shelter for transients; even so 
it remains an outstanding virtue of the Athenians. Strangers arc u'clcomed 
though without introdoedon; if they come with letters from a common 
friend, they receive bed and board, and sometimes parting gifts. An in- 
nted guest is always privileged to bring an uninvited guest with him. 
Thi: freedom of entry gives rise in tmic to a class of parasites—pararitiji— 
a word originally applied to ilte clergj' who ate the “com left over" from 
the temple supplies. Tlve ^vell to do are generous givers in both public 
and private philanthropy; fhc practice as well as the word is Creek, Char¬ 
ity—trhitrrt at* or love—is aLso pre^nt; there arc many mstimtions for the 
care of strangerss the sick, the poor, and the old.“ Tlic government provides 
pensions for wounded soldiers, and brings up war orphans at the expense 
of the state; in the fourth ccncuiy it will make payments to disabled work¬ 
men.* In periods of drought, war, or other crisis, the state pa>^ mo obots 
(j4 cents) a day to the needy, in addithm to the regular fees for attendance 
at the .;\ssemti]y. the courts;, and the plays. There arc the normal scandals; 
a speech of L)Taas concerns 3 man who. though on public relief, has rich 
men for his friends, earns money by his handicraft, and rides horses for 
recreation,'' 

The Greek might admit that honesty is the best policy, but he tries every¬ 
thing else first- The chorus in Sophocles’ FbUoctctes expresses the tender- 
est sympathy for the wounded and deserted soldier, and then takes advan¬ 
tage of Ills slumber to counsel Neoptolcmus to betray liim, steal his weapons, 
and leave him to his fate. Everyone complains that the Atlienian retailers 
adulterate their goods, give short weight and short change despite the gov- 
enunent inspectors, shift the fulcrutn of their scales towards the measur¬ 
ing weights,** and lie at every oppommiry; the sausages, for example, are 
accused of being dogs." A comic diamarist calls the fishmonger "assas¬ 
sins"; a gentler poet calls them “bui^lars.”'’ The politicians are not much 
better; then: is hardly a man in Athenian public life that is not charged ^vith 
crookedness;* an honest man like Aristides is considered exciting news, al- 
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most 3 monstrosity I even Diogenes' daytime Lmtem dots not find another. 
Thucydides reports char men are niorc anxious to lit called dever than 
honest, and suspect honesty of simplicity."* It Is an easy marccr to find 
Greeks who will lictray their country: "At no dme," says Pnusanias, "was 
Greece wanting in people alHicted with this itch for treascfi."* Bribery is 
3 popular way to political advancement, criminal inipuiuty, diplomatic ac¬ 
complishments; Pericles has large sums voted to him for secret uses, pre¬ 
sumably for luhricaring international negoriadons. Alorality is strictly 
n-ibal; Xenophon, in a treatise on education, frankly advises lying and rob- 
licr>* in dealing with the enemies of one’s coutitry." Tlie Athenian envoys 
at Sparta in 432 defend their empire In plain terms: "it has always been the 
law that the wraker should Ijc subject to the stronger ,,. no one has ever 
allowed the erv for jusrtce to hinder his ambition when he had a chance 
of gaining anything by might’"’—though this passage, and the supped 
speech of the Athenkn leaders at Aldos,*" may be exercises of lliucydidcs’ 
philosophical imagination, inflamed by the cynical discourses of certain 
Sophists; it would be as fair to judge the Greeks from the unconventional 
ethics of Gorgiaa, CiUicIes, Thrasymachus, and Thucydides as it wotdd 
be to describe the modem Luropean by the brilliant ith^nrenef of Alachiar^ 
velli. La Rochefoucauld, NictMcbe, and Srimer-noe saying how fair llwt 
would be. That something of this superiority to morals is an active in¬ 
gredient b the Greek character appears in the readiness with which the 
Spartans agree with the Athenian!? on these moored pomts of morab. When 
the Lacedaemonian Phoebidas, despite a treaty of peace, treacherously 
semes upon the citadel of Thebes, and the Spartan King Agesibus is ques¬ 
tioned about the justice of this action, he rcpUcs: "Inquire only if it is 
useful; for whenever an action is useful to our country it is right.” Time 
and again truces arc violated, solemn promises are broken, envoys arc 
slab." PcrhaiJS, however, the Greeks diiTcr from ourselves not m conduct 
but in candors our greater delicacy makes it olTcnsive to us to preach what 
we practice. 

Custom and religion among the Greeks exercise a very modest restraint 
upon the victor in war, It is a regular matter, even In civil wars, to sack 
the conquered city, co finish off ihe wounded, to slaughter or enslave all 
unransomed prisoners and all captured noncombatants, to bum down the 
houses, the fruit trees, and the crops, to cxtcrmmate the live stock, and to 
destroy the seed for future sowings." At the opening of the Pdnjwnncsian 
War the Spartans butcher as enemies all Greeks whom they find on the 
sea, whether allies of Athens or neutrals; at the battle of Acgospotami, 
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which doses the war, the Spartoas put to death three thousand Athenian 
prisoners"—almost the selected best of Athens’ depleted citizenrj*. War of 
some kind—of city against city or of class against dass—is a noimal condi¬ 
tion in Mcllas. In this way the Greece that defeated the King of Kings turns 
upon itself, Greek meets Greek in a tliousand battles, and in the course 
of 3 cetittiry after Marathon the most brilliant ciFllization in iiistoiy con- 
smnes hsclf in a prolonged national suicide. 


V. CttAR^CtFft 

If we are sHIl attracted to these reckless dilutants it is because they 
cover [he nakedness of their sins with an exhilarating vigor of enierprise 
and intdJecr. The nearness of the sen, the oppoTTunlties of trade, the free¬ 
dom of economic and political life form the Athenian to an unprecedented 
excitability and resilience of temper and thought, a very fever of mind and 
sense. What a diangc from the Orient to Kurope, from tlie drow^ 
southern regions to these intermediate states where winter is cold enough 
to invigorate without dulling, and summer warm enough to liberate with¬ 
out efifcchling body and soul! Here is faith in life and maHt a zest of li^aug 
never rivaled again until the Renaissance. 

Our of this stimuladng milieu comes courage, and an impulsiveness all 
the world awny from thcrop^rofyw—self-control—which the pliilosophets 
vainly preach, or the Olympian serenity which young U*tnckeltnann and 
old Goethe will foist upon the passionate and restless Greeks, A nation’s 
ideals are usually a disguise, and are not to be taken as history. Qiuragc and 
tempcranee—jndrda, or manliness, and the 7 fieden or ’^nothing In ex¬ 
cess** of the Delphic inscriprion—are the rival mottoes of the Greek; he 
realizes the one frequently enough, but the other only in his pt»^i«nre_ 
philosophers, and saints. The aveiage Alhcnian is a sensualist, but with 
a good conscience; he sees no sin in the pleasures of sense, and finds in 
them the readiest answer to the pessimism that darkens his meditative inter¬ 
vals. He loves wine, and Is not ashamed to get dnmk now and then; he 
loves women, in an almost innocently physical way, easily forgives him¬ 
self for pronriscuitT, and docs not look upon a lapse from virtue as an 
irremediable disaster* Nevertheless he dilutes two parts of wine with three 
of tea ter, and considets repeated drunkenness an offense against good raste* 
Though he seldom practices moderation Jvc sincerely tvorshi^is ir, and for¬ 
mulates more dearly than any other people in histoty the ideal of self- 
niastery. 
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The Athenians are too h riilia nr to he good, and scorn stupidity more 
than they abominate vice. They arc not all sages, and ^¥e must not pic¬ 
ture their woman as all lovelv Nausicaas or siaicK* Helens, or their men as 

■■ -F 

combining the courage of Ajax with Nestor’s wisdomi history has remem¬ 
bered the geniuses o? Greece and has ignored her fools (except Nicias); 
ev'en our age may seem great when most of us are forgotten, and only 
our mountain peaks have escaped the obscurity of rime. Discounring the 
pathos of distance, the average Athenian rcrrtiins as subtle as an Oriental, 
as enamored of novelty as an American; endlessly curious and petpenjally 
mobile; always preaching s Parmcnidcan cahn and always tossed upon a 
HeraeJeitean sea. No people ever had a livelier fancy, or a a'adier tongue. 
Qcar thought and clear espresion seem divine things to the Athenian-, he 
has no patience ivith learned obfuscation, and loote upon informed aud 
iutelligent conversation as the highest sport of dvilbrnrion. The secret of 
the exuberance of Creek life and thought lies in this, that to tlie Greek, 
man is the measure of all things. The educated Athcniaii is in love with 
reason, and seldom doubts its ability to cliart the universe. The desire to 
know and understand is his noblest passion, and as immoderate as the rest- 
Later he will discover the bmlts of reason and human effort, and by a nat¬ 
ural reaction will fall into a [ussimisni srrangeJy discordant \sHth the char¬ 
acteristic buoyancy of his spirit, liven in the century of his exuberance 
the thought of his profnundest men—who are not his philosophers but his 
dramatists—will be clouded over with the clusi\'e brevity of deJ^ht and 
the patient pertinacity of death. 

A^ inquisitiveness generates the science of Greece, so acquisitiveness 
tablishesaud dominates its economy. “Love of wealth wholly absorbs men,” 
says Plato, with the exaggeration usual in moralists, “and ncsxr for a mo¬ 
ment allows them to rhink of anything hut their own private possessions; 
on this the soul of cverj' cicricn hangs suspended.*" The Athenians are 
competitive aniniiUs, and srinmlacc one another with nearly ruthless rivalry. 
They are shrewd, and give the ScmiiM a dose run in cunning and strata¬ 
gem; they 3re cveiy bit as stiff-necked as the Biblical Hebrews, as pug¬ 
nacious, olKrttnate, and proud. Tlicy bargain virulently in buying and sell¬ 
ing, aiguc every point in conversation, and, «'hco they cannot make war 
upon other countries, quarrel among themselves. They are not given to 
sentiment, and disapprove of Euripides' tears. They are kind to animals 
and cruel to men: dicy regukriy use torture upon unaccustd slaves, and 
sleep hcaniiy, to all appearances, after riaughtering a cityful of noncom- 
batants. Nevertheless they are generous to the poor or the disableilj and 
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w-hcn the Assemhiy temris that the granddaughter of Aristogclton the 
tyrannicide is Jiving in destitution on Lemnos, it provides funds to bring 
her lo Athens and to give her a dowrj' and a husband. Tlic oppressed and 
hunted of other cities find a sjuiparhctic refuge in Athens. 

In truth the Greek docs not dtink of character in our terms. He aspires 
neither to the cf^nscicnce of rite gt>od Ixnirgeok, nor to the sense of honor 
of the aristocrat. To the Greek the lest life i$ the fullest one, rich In 
health, strengrh, beautv, passion, means, adventure, and thought. Virtue Is 
arete, maniy—Utcrally and originally, martial—c-Kcellencc (iVrcs, Mais); pre¬ 
cisely what the Romans called vir^titS, man-Jiness. The Athenian ideal man 
is the kalokagathas, who combines beauty and justice in a gracious arc of 
living that frankly valuta ability, fame, wealth, and friends as well as vir¬ 
tue and humanity^ as with Goethe, sclf-developnienc is everytliing. iVtong 
with this conception goes a degree of vanity whose candor is hardly ro our 
taste: the Greeks never tire of admiring rhemsclves, and announce at every 
turn their siipcritJirity to other warriors, writers, -irrists. peoples. If we 
wisli 10 understand the Greeks as against the Romans we must think of 
the French vs, the English^ if we wish to feel the Spartan spirit as opposed 
to die Athenian we must think of the Germans vs. the French. 

All the qualities of the AthcnLins come together to make their city-state. 
Here is the creation and summation of their vigor and t^urage, their 
btilliance and loquacity, their nnruJiness and acquisitiveness, their vanity 
and patriotism, their w^orship of beauty and freedom. Tlicy arc rich in 
passions bur poor in prejudices. Now and then tlicy tolerate religious in¬ 
tolerance. not as a check upon thought but as a weapon in partisan politics, 
and as a bound to moral experimentation; otherwise they insist upon a 
dem^c of liberty that seems fantastically chaotic to their Oriental visitors. 
But because they are free, because, ultimately, every office is open to 
every citizen, and each is ruled and ruler in turn, they give half their lives 
to tlieir state. Home is where they sleep; they Ihe in the market place, in 
the Assembly, in the Council, in the courts, in the great festivaJs, athletic 
contests, and dramatic spectacles that glorify their dn’’ and its gods. They 
recognize the right of the state to conscript their persons and their wealth 
for its needs. They forgive its exactions because it gives more opportunity 
for human development than man has ever known before; they fight for it 
fiercciv because it is the mother and guardian of theit liberties. ‘Thus,** says 
Herodotus, “did the Athenians increase in strength. And it is plain enough, 
not from this instance only but from many examples, that freedom is an 
excellent thing; since even the Athenians, w'ho, while they continued un- 
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<Jcr tilt mlt of dictatoiSt were not a whit more valiant than any of their 
ntighborSi no sooner shook off the yoke than they became deddcdJy the 
first of ail.*"" 


VL PREMARITAL RELATIONS 

In moralitv. as in alphabet, measures, weights, coinage, costume, music, as¬ 
tronomy. and mystic cults, classic Athcmi seems more Oriental than Euiopean, 
The physical basis of love Is accepted frankly by both sexes; the love phikers 
that amduus ladies Itrew for negligent men have no merely Platonic aim. Pre¬ 
marital chastity is rctjuired of respectable women, but among unmarried men 
after the cpbebic period there are few' moral rcstminrs upon desire. The great 
fcsrJiiils, though religious in origin, are used as safety valves for the natural 
promiscuity of humauity; sexual license on such occaaons is condoned in the 
belief that monogamy may be more easily achieved tiuring the balance of tlie 
year. No stigma b attached in Athens to the oceasirmal intercourse of young 
men with courtesans; even married men may patronize them Tvithnut any 
greater moral penalty" than a scolding at home and a slightly tambhed repu¬ 
tation in the city,* Athens officially recognizes prostitution, iuid levies a tax 
Upon its practitioners," 

Witii a career so open to talent, harlotry becomci in Athens, as in most other 
cities of Greece, a well-piled professiun with tnatiy specialties. The lowest 
order of them, die parrrai, live chiefly at die Piraeus, in common bruthels 
marked for the convenience of the public wdth the phsllic sitiiIkiJ of Priapus- 
An obol secures admission to these houses, where the girls, so lightly cM that 
they arc called gyt/mtti (naked), allow their prospective purchasers at exjuntne 
rhein like dogs in a kenjoeb A man may strike a bargain for any period of rime, 
and may arrange widi the madoDi of the house to take a girl to live with him 
for a w«k, a month, or fl year; somctiiiics a girl b hired out tn this way tu ttvo 
or more men, distributing her time among them according to dieir means." 
Higher than these girls in the iiffcctbn of the Athenians are the auletrides, or 
fiutc-players, who, like the geisha of Japn. assist at "«ag” entertain nients, pro¬ 
vide mime and gaiety, perform dances ariisttc or la-scivinus, and dien, if prop¬ 
erly induced, nnngle with the guests and spend the njght with diem.* A few 
old courtesans may stave off destitution by developing training schools for 
such flute girls, and teaching them the science of cosmetic adornment, personal 
transfiguration, musical entertainment, and amorcnis dalliance. Tradirion hands 
down carefully from one generation of courtesans to another, like a pitcbus 
heritage, the arts of inspiring love by judicious display, holding h by coy re¬ 
fusal, and making It pay." Nevertheless some of the auletrides. if we may take 
Lucian’s word for It frntn a later age, have tender hearts, know real affection. 
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and ruiti thetnsdves, GamJHc-Ijkc^ for their lovers" sakes. Tlic honest courtesan 
is an ancient theme hoary v<r\th the dignity of age* 

The highest: class of Greek court^ans is eompo$ed of the Iictairai—literally, 
companioiis. Unlike the p<?rfiai^ wlui are inustly of Orlenul birch, the hetairai 
arc iisually women of the cirimi class, who have fallen froin tiic respecrabilitj" 
Of fled from the $cclu^iart tttjuircd of Atlicnum maids ^nd matrons. Tlicy live 
independently, and entertain ut their n wn iiomcs the lovers wlmni diey Jute. 
Tliough they are mostly hnitiettes by nature, thet" dye their hair yellow in 
the belief tliat Athenians prefer blondes; and thc}^ dhtingoish themselves, appar- 
CTitly under legal compulsion, by wearing flou'crj" robes* By occasional read¬ 
ing, or attending lectures, some of them acquire a niiodest editcatism, and amuse 
their cultured ptroits with learned conversatioiL Tliais, Diodmi, Thaiirdia, 
and Leontium, as well as Asposio, ore celeb ra ced os philosophkal disputants^ and 
!»omctknjcs for tlidr polkhcd Jircran' style** Many of them ore renowned for 
cheir wit, and Athenian iUerature has an anihologj^ of hetainii epigrams* 
Though ad cource^am; are denkrd civil rights, and are forbidden to enter any 
temple hut that of their own goddess. Aphrodite PandenKJS, a select minority 
of the hetoifoi en(oy a high standing in male society at Athens; no man is 
ashamed m l^e seen with these; philosophers contend for their favors; and an 
hbtodan chron 5 cfc$ their history as piously as Plutarch* 

In such \vay 5 a number of rhem achieve a certain scholastic immorcality. 
There is Clepsydra, so named because she accepts and dismisses her lovera by 
the hourglass: Thargelia, who* as the Mata hlstti of her time, scr^^es the Per¬ 
sians as a ^y by sleeping with as many as possible of the statesmen of Atliens;* 
Theoris, who consoles the <ild age of Soplu^cles, and AirhippCj who succeeds 
her about the miitli decade of ihe drunaust's life;* Archeanassa^ who amuses 
Plato,™ and Danac and Leontium* who teach Epkunis the philrt^phy of 
pleasure; Thembtonoc^ whe^ practices her ^ until jjie has lost Jier last tooth and 
her last lock of hair; and the husincsdilie Gnathaena, who, having spent much 
time in the training of her daughter^ demands a thousand drachmas (Stooo) as 
the price of rhe young lady's compny for a night* The beautj' of Phrvae is 
the talk of foutth-centurv' Athens, since she never appears in public except 
completely veiled* but, at the Flcusinian festival and again on the feast of 
the Posddonia, disrobes in rhe s^ht of all, lets down her h^ur, and goes to 
bathe in the sea."* For a time she lov^cs and mspirts Praxiteles^ and pn^ for 
his Apkr^ndhes; fwim her, too, Apelles takes his Apbre^Jit^ Anddy&ffie7i£j° So 
rich b PliT) ne frtmi her tove^ that she ofTers to rebuild the walJs of Thebes if 
the Tlwbans w'ill inscribe her name on the strunure^ which thev smbbomly 
refuse to do* Perhaps ^ic adts too btge an hnnororium from Euthias; he re¬ 
venges himself by indicting her on 3 duifge of impiety* But a membet of the 
court is one of her clients, and HjTKrreides, the orator, is her devoted lover; 
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Hypejieidcs dcfcrith ht^r not onJy ^^ich eioijdcfice but by opnitig htr rumc 
and revealing her bosom to die court. Tlie pdgcs look upon her beauty, and 
vindicate her piety 

Lais of Corinth, says Athenaeus, "*appajs to have been superior in beauty ro 
any woman that hod ever been scen*"^ As many cities as ebimed Homer dis¬ 
pute the honor of having witnessed her bimh. Sculptors and painters beg her 
to pose for them, but slie is coy. The great Myron, in his old age^ perruatlcs 
her; when she dJsrobeti he forgets his white hair ond beard, and offers her all 
his posNcssioas for one night; whereupon she snulcs^ shnigs her roiindeJ should 
tiers, and leaA-c^hun statuclras. Tbe next morning, burning uith rcadolcscence, 
he lias his hair rriiiimed, iind his beard cut off; he puts on a scarlet robe and a 
golden girdle, a chain of gold around his neck and rings on all hk CngcnL He 
colors his checks W'iih rouge, and perfume,^ hh garments and his flesh. He 
seeks our Lais, and announces dhat he loves her, *^My pof>r fiicnd," she rc- 
seeing thrt^ugh hk mttauuirphosis, “you art asking me w bar I refused to 
your father yesterday.”*^ She lays up a great fomiriic, bur does not refuse her- 
to pKir but comely lovers; she restores the Ugly Dcmosriiencs to virtue by 
asking ten thousand drachmas for an and from the tixlbto-do Aris¬ 

tippus she eam$ stjcH sums as scandalize bis servant;^ but to the penniless 
Diogenes she gives f»crsclf for a piitancc, being pleased to have philosophers 
at her feet. She spends tier wealth generously upon temples, public buildings, 
and friends, and finally returns, after the custom of her kmd, to the poverrj' of 
her yonth. She plies her trade pariendjr to the end; and witen she dies she is 
honored with a splendid tonib as the greatest conquernr thar the Greeks iiavc 
ever known^" 


VU. GREEK miENDSltTP 

Stranger than this strange entente bcrwceti prostJeudon and philosophy is 
the placid acceptance of sexual itiv^cKton. The chief rivals of the het^irai are 
the ho}-^ of Athens; and die courtesans, scandalized to the very depths of their 
pockets, nc^'cr tire nf denouncing the immoral it}" of homosexuai love. Mcr-^ 
chanrs import handsome lads to be iold to the highest bidder, who will use 
them first as concubines and tatcr lis slaves;" and only a negligible minority of 
males chink k amiss tliat the effcminAte yt^ung aristocrats of the ctcy^ should 
arouse and assuage the ardor of aging men* In chb matter of genders Sparta 
is as carckss as Athens; when Aleman w ishes to compliment some girls he edis 
them hh '"female boy-friends.'* Athenian law disfranchises those wdm receive 
homosexual attenriom,* but public opinion tolerates the practice humorously; 
in Sparta and Crete no stigma of any kind ts attached tii Ic;*^ in Tliebes it is 
accepted as a valuable source of military organization and brave ty^ Tlie great- 
si heroes in the fond remismhnusee of Athens are Hannodiiis and Aristogdion, 
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tyranniddes and lovers; ihe most popular m Athens in his day is Alcjbiades, 
who boaifts nf the men who love him; as late as Aristotle “Greek lovers plight 
ilitir troth at the tomb of lotaus, cotitrade of H tracks;" and Arisappus de- 
scribes Xenophon, leader of armies and hardheadtd man of the world, as infat¬ 
uated with young Oeinias." The attachment of a man tn a boy, or of a boy to 
a boy, shows in Greece all the symptoms of romantic Tm-e-passion, piety, 
ecstasy, jealousy, serenading, brtiodmg. moaning, and sJccplessnes." Wnien 
Plato,’in tlie Fhiiitdrui, talks of human love, he means hnmosenial love; and the 
dlsputanis in his Sy»!pOiii/»i agree on one point—that love between man and 
man is nobler and more spirirual tlian love between man and womaa" A sinu- 
lar in version appears among the women, wcasionally among the finest, as in 
Sappho, frequently annitig the courtesans; the aulectides love one another more 
pssionately than tiicy love their patrons, and the pomam are hotliouses of 
l>c$t>ian romance.*' 


How shall we explain the popuJarity of this perversion in Greece? Aristotle 
attributes St ro fear of overpopulation," and this iniy account for part of the 
phenomenon; but there is obviously 3 conilecrioti between the prevalence of both 
homosexuality and prostitution in Athens, and the seclusioni of women. Aft« 
the age of six the boys of Pcriclean Athens arc taken ffom the gyuacceum in 
which resprermble women spend their lives, and are brought up chiefly in com¬ 
panionship with other boys, m* men; little opportunity- is ghw them, in their 
formative and almost ncu'ttal period, to know the attractiveness of dw tender 
sex, The life of the commun mess hall In Sparta, of the agora, gynmnasiiim, and 
palaestra in Athens, and the career of the ephelms, show the youth only .the 
male form; even art docs not announce the physical beauty of woman until 
Praxiteles- In married life the men seldom find mental companionship at home; 
the rarity of edocarion among women creates a gulf between the sexa, and 
men seek elsewhere tfic charms that they have not pemiitred their wives to 
aetjuire. To the Athenian citizen his home is not a castle but a durmiton,-; 
from morning to evening, in a great number of cases, he lives In the city, and 
rarely has social contacts with respectable women ocher than his w'ife and daugh¬ 
ters, Greek society is uniscsual, and misses the disturbance, grace, and stimu¬ 
lation that the spirit and chann of women will give to Renaissance Italy and 
Enlightenment France. 


vm. LOVE A^n> MARRIAGE 

Romanric love appears amotig the Greeks, but seldom as the cause of 
marriage. We find Unlc of it in Homer, where Agamemnon and Achilles 
frankly chink of Chryseis and Briscis, even of the discfiurapog Cassandja, 
in terms of physical desire. Kausicaa, however, is a warning against too 
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bro^i] 3 generaliziiticjii, and legends as old as Homer tell of Heracles and 
lob, of Orpheus and Eurydicc> The lyric piers, again, calk abundanily of 
love, commonly in the sense of amorous appetite; stories like tiiat which 
Stcsichorus i-Fik of a maiden dying for love' are exceptional; but when 
Theano. wife of Pythagoras, speaks of love as '‘tltc sickness of a tong- 
ing souk*™ we feel the authentic note of romantic rut. As refinement 
grows, and superimposes poetry upon heat, the tender sxmtimcnr becomes 
more frequent; and the increasing delay tlmt civilization places between 
desire and fulfiUment gives irnaginadoti leisure to embellish the object of 
hope. Aeschylus is stUI Homeric In his treatment of sex; but in Sophocles 
we hear of "Love” who ‘'rules at will the gods,”*' and in Euripides many 
a passage prtxilaims Eros' power. Tlie later dramatists often describe a 
youth desperately enumorcJ of a girl.'* .Aristotle suggests rhe real quality 
of romantic adoration when he remarks that “lovers Wk at the eyes of the 
beloved, in which modcstv' dwells.”' 

Such affairs in cbssic Greece lead rather to premarital fclations than to 
marriniony. iTie Greeks consider romantic love to be a form of “posses¬ 
sion” or madness, and would smile at anyone w'ho should propose it as a 
fit guide in the choice of a marriage mate,“ Nonnally marrbge is arranged 
by the parents as in always classic Eranct, or by professional matchmakers," 
with an eye not to love but 10 dowries. The father Ls expected to provide 
fur his daughter a marriage portion of mfincy', clothing, jewelry, and per¬ 
haps sbves." This rctTiains to its end [he property' of the wife, and reverts 
CO her In ease of a separation from her husband-na consideration that dis- 
div'orcc by the male. W ithout a dowry' a girl has Jtttlc chance of 
marriage; therefore where the father cannot give it to Iter the rebdv'cs 
combine to provide it. Marriage by purchase, so frequent in Homeric days, 
has by this means been inverted in Ecriclean Greece: in effeci, as Euripides' 
Medw complains." the woman has to buy her master. Tlit Greek, then, 
marries not for love, nor because he enjoys matriinoiiy {for he prates end- 
Itasiy about its tribulations), but to continue himself and the state through a 
wife suitably dowered, and children who will ward off the evil fate of 
an untended soul. Even with these inducements he avoids ’wedlock as long 
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as lie f’aii The tetter of the law forbids him to remain singlet but the taw 
is not always enforced in Pcricleaa days; and after him the number of 
bachelois mounts until it becomes one of the basic problems of Adieus, 
There arc so many w'ays of being amused in Greece! Those men who 
yield marry late, usually near tliicty, and then insist upon brides not much 
older than* fifteen " “To mate a youth with a young wife is ill’' says ft 
character in Kuripidcs; “for a inart’s strength endures, while the bloom of 
beauc}^' quickly leasees the woman’s form,”'"’ 

A choice basing been made, and the dowry agreed upon, a solemn be¬ 
trothal rakes pbcc in the home of the girl’s father; there must be witnesses, 
but her own presence is not necessary. Without such n formal betrothal 
no union is valid in Athenian lavs'; it is considered 10 be the first act in the 
complex rite of marriage. The second act, which follow's in a few dftV’S, is 
a feast in the house of the girl Before coming to it the bride and bride¬ 
groom, in their separate homes, bathe in ceremonial purification. At the 
ffcist the men of both families sit on one side of the room, the w'omen 
on the other; a wedding cake b eaten, and much wine b drunk. Then the 
bridegroom escorts his veiled and white-robed bride—w'hose face he may 
not yet have seen-inro a carrij^e, and takes her to his father's dwelling 
amid a procession of friends and flutc-plaj-ing girls, who light die way 
with torches and raise the hymeneal chant. Arrived, be carries the girl 
over the ihresliDld, as if in semblance of capture. The ptents of the youth 
greet tlie girl, and receive her with religious ceremony into the circle of 
the family and the worship of its gods; no priest, however, takes any pri 
in the rimal. Hie guests then escort the couple to their room w'ith an 
epithalamion, or marriage-chamber song, and linger boisterously at the 
door until the bridegroom announces to them that the marriage has been 
consummated. 

Besides hb udfe a man may take a concubine. “We have courtesans for 
the sake of pleasure,” says Demosthenes, “concubines for the daily health 
of our bodies, and wives to licar us lawful offspring and be the faithful 
guardians of our homes”:" here tn one startling sentence is the Greek view 
of vi'oman in the ek«j:ie age. Draco’s laws permit concubinage; and after 
the Sicilian expedition of 415, when the roll of citizens has been depleted 
by w'ftt and many girls cannot find husbands, the law explicitly allows 
double marriages: Stmrates and Euripides are among those who assume thk 
patriotic obligation " The wife usually accepts concubinage with Oriental 
patience, knowing that the "second uife,” when her charms wear <iff, will 
become in effect a household sbvc, and that only the offspring of the first 
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wife arc accounred iegSdcnatc. Adultery leads to divorce only when com¬ 
mitted by the wife; the husband in such case is spoken of as '‘carrying 
horns” and custom requires him lo send his wife a\s' 3 y “ ITie 

Uw makes adultery by w<iman, or by a man with a married woman, pun¬ 
ishable with death, but the Greeks are too lenient to concupiscence to en¬ 
force tills statute. *l'hc injured husband Is usually left to deal with the 
adulterer as he will and carj^omcrimciS killing hhn la flagnmie deVicto, 
sometimes sending a slave to beat him, sometimes contenting himself with 
2 money indemnity." 

For the man divorce is simple; he may dismiss his wife at any time. wiA- 
out stating the cause. Barrenness Is accepted as sufficient reason for divorcing 
a wife, since the purpose of marriage is to have children. If the man is sterile, 
law permits, and public opinion recommends, the reinforcement of the 
liusband by a relative; the child bom of such a union is considered to be 
the son of the husband, and must tend his departed soul, iTic wife may 
not at will leave her husband, but she may ask the archons for a divorce 
on the ground of tlie cruelty or excesses of her mate," Divorce is also al¬ 
lowed bv mutual consent, usually cxprcssetl in a formal declaration to the 
arcbon. In case of separation, even where the husband has been guilty 
of adultery, tlic children remain with the man," All in all, in the matter of 
»x relations, Athenian custom and law arc thorougldy nun-made, and 
represent an Oriental retrogression from the society of Egypt, Crete, and 
the Homeric Age. 


IX, >VO.MAN 

.^s surprising as anvthTmr else in this civilization is the fact that it is 
brilliant wnthout the aid or CTtmulusi of women. With their help the Heroic 
Age achieved splendor, die age of the dictators a lyric radiance; then, al- 
most overnight, married women vanish from the history of the Greeks, 
as if to confute the supposed correlation between the level of civilizarioQ 
and the status of woman. In Herodotus woman is everywhere; in Thucyd¬ 
ides slic is nowhere to be seen. From Semonides of Amorgos to Lucian, 
Greek literatim: Is offensively repetitious about the faults of women; and 
towards the close of « even the kindly Plutarch repeats Thucydides" 
“The name of a decent w’oman, like her person, should be shut up in the 
bouse."" 

This seclusion of woman docs not exist among the Dorians; presu^bly 
it conies from the Jvear East to Ionia, and from Ionia to Attica; it is part 
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of the tradition of Asia. Perliaps the disappearance of Inheritance through 
the mother, the rise of the middle classes, and ihc enchroncmenr of tlic 
commerciat I'icw of life enter into the change; men come to judge women 
in cernjs of urilitv, and find them especially useful in the home. The 
Oriental nature of Greek marriage goes with this Attic purdah; the hride 
is cut off from her kin, goes to live ahnost as a menial in another home, 
and worships other gods. She cannot make contracts, or incur debts be¬ 
yond a trifling sum; she cannot tiring actions at law; and Solon legislates 
that anything done under the influence of woman sliall have no validity 
at law'.*'" When her husband dies she does not inherit his property'. Even 
physiological error enters into her legal sub)Ccrioii; for just as primitive 
ignorance of the male role In reproduction tended to exalt woman, so the 
male is ex-altcd by the theory popular in classic Greece that the generative 
power belongs only to man, the woman being merely the carrier and 
nurse of the child.'" The older age of the man contributes to the subordina¬ 
tion of the wife; he is twice her years when he marries her, and can in some 
degree mold her mind to his own philosophy. Doubtless the male knows 
too well the license allowed to his sex in Athens to risk his vi'ife or daugh¬ 
ter at large; he chooses to lie free at the cost of her seclusion. She may, if 
properly veiled and attended, visit her leiadves or intimates, and may take 
parr in the teligious celebritlons, including attendance at the ploys; but for 
the rest she is cxpccicd to stay at liottic, and not allow herself to be seen 
at a window. Most of lier life is spent in the w'onicn’s quarters at the rear 
of the house; no male viritior is ever admined there, nor does she appear 
when men visit her husband. 

In the home she is honored and oltcycd in everything that docs not con¬ 
travene the patriarchal authority of her marc. She keeps the house, or 
supcrinterids its rtianagcincni; she cooks the meals, cards and spins the wool, 
makes the clothing and Ijedding for the family. Her cducarion is almost 
confined to hoiischotd arts, for the Athenian believes with Euripides that a 
woman is handicapped by intellect,**' llic result Is th-it the nespecciblc 
women of Athens arc more modest, more "charming" to men, than their 
like in Sparta, but less intcrcscirig and mature, incapfabte of being com¬ 
rades to husbands whose minds have been filled and sharpened by a free 
.md varied life. Tlic women of sixth-centniy Greece contributed slgoLfi- 
candv to Greek literamre; rlie women of Peri clean .Athens contribute 
nothing. 

Toward the end of the period a movement arises for the cmancipariDn 
of woman. Euripides defends the sex with brave speeches and timid innu- 
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endocs; Ariscophanes makes fan of them with boisterous indecency. The 
women go to the heart of the matter and begin to compete with the 
hetairai in making thcniselves as attractive as the progress of chemistry 
will permit. "VVliat sensibk thing arc we -women capable «)f doing?” 
Cleonica in Aristophanes’ Lyfismtta, '‘AVc do nothing but sat arrnmd with 
our paint anJ liptick and transparent gowns, and all the rest of it.’™ From 
411 onvt'ard female roles become more proniNVcnt in Athenian drama, and 
reveal the growing escape of women from the solitude to which they have 
been confined. 

Through it all die red influence of woman over man continues, making 
her siibiection brgely unreal. The gttiiter eagerness of the male gives 
w’Oman an advantage in Greece as eI5c\^'he^e. *^>ir,” Samuel Johnson, 
"nature has given woman so much power that the la^\' cannot afford to 
give her more.”"* Sometimes this natural sovereignty is cntianccd by a 
substantial dowTy, or an industrious tongue, or uxorious affection; more 
often it is the result of beauty, or the tjcaring and rearing of fine children, 
or the slow fusion of souls in the crudbic of a common experience and 
task. i\n age that can portray such gentle dtaracteis as Antigone, Alccsds, 
Tphigenia, and Andromache, and such Jieroincs as Hecuba. Cassandra, and 
Medea, could not be unaware of the highest and the deepest in woman. 
The average Athenian hwes bis wife, and will not always try’ to conceal it; 
the funeral stelae rexcal surprisingly the tenderness of marc for mate, and 
of parents for children, in the inilinacy of the home. Fbc Greek , 4 Mhpi- 
ogy is vivid with erotic verse, but it contains also many a touching epigram 
to 3 beloved conitJidc. “tn this stone,” sax’s one epitaph. ".Marathonis laid 
Nicopdts, and bedewed the marble chest with tears. But tr was of no 
avail What profit hath a man whose xvife is gone, and who is left solitary 
on earth?”" 


X. THE HOME 

Tlic Greek family, like the Indo-Etiropcan household in general, is composed 
of the father, the mother, sometimes a "second tlidr unmarried daugh¬ 

ters, their sons, their slaves, and their sons' wives and children and sbves. It 
remains to the end the strongest institution in Greek civilisation, for both rn 
agticulturc and in induitry it" is the unit and Lnstrument t>f economic prodtic- 
tion. Tlic poxver of the father in Attica l<; extensive, but much narrower than 
fn Rome. He can expose the newborn cliild, sell the laljor of his minor soris 
anil unwtddcd daughtert. give his daughters in tiiamage, and, under certain 
condmons, appoint "another husband for his widow,”* Bur he cannot, in Athe- 
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fikn Uwt set! cKt persons of his children; and each on marrying, escapes 
from parental authoritVt sets up liis own hoine, and becomes an independent 
member of the gene. 

The Greek house is unprcDcniious. The c?ifcrinr is scldonii mure chan a stout 
blank wall with a narrow dixjraay* dumb witnesses ro the insecurity of Greek 
lifCr The imterial is sometimes stucco, usually sun-baked brick. In the city the 
housed ere crowded togetlier in narrow streets; often they rise to tw'o stories, 
ixcasionallv they are tenements housing several families; but nearly every Citi^ 
sm ovras an individual home^ Dwellings in Athens arc small till AlcLbiadcs sets 
a faslrion nf magnificence; there is a democratic tabuo^ jpein forced by aristo¬ 
cratic precaution, against display; and the Aihenkn, living for die most parr in 
the open air^ does nut endow ihc home wdth the sagnifieance and affcctinn that 
It receives in colder zones* A rich house may have a colonnaded porch facing 
die streer, bur this is highly i:£ceptJonal. VVindnws are a luxury * and are con¬ 
fined to the upper story; they have no pnes, but may he closed with shutters, 
or screened with lattices against the sun. The entrance door is ordinarily made 
of double leaves^ oiming upn vertical pivocs running into the threshold and 
the lintcL On the door of many well-to-do liouscs is a metal knocker, often in 
the ffitm of a rin^ in a lion’s mouth/" "ITic entrance hallway, escep in the 
poorer dwellings, leads inxo an auk\ or uncovered court, comnionTy pivcd with 
vrones. Around ihe court may run a c<dumncd purico; in the center may be 
an altafi or a cfitcrn^ nr bath, prhap also ^domcil with columns, anti pved 
with a mosaic floor* Lighi and air conic to die hou.te chiefly through this 
court* for upon it open nearly all die rooms; to pass fmiii one rtifirn to another 
it usually necessary to enter die portico or ihc court, In dit shade and 
privacy of the court and the prrico much of the family’s life h lived, and much 
of its work is done* 

Gardens are rare in the clty% and are confined to small arsis in the court or 
behind the house. Country gardens are more spacious and numerous; but the 
scarcity' of rain in summer, and the cosl of irrigation^ make gardens a luxury^ 
in Attica, The average Greek lias no Rousseau an seusitivity to nature; iitsmouD-^ 
tains are still too troublesome m be bcautiiut, though his poets, despite its 
dangci^ intone many' pcam to die sea. He is not sentimental aljout nature^ so 
mudi as animisticsdly iniaginadvc; he poples the w<iods and streams nf his 
country with gods and sprites, and thinks of narure m not a landscap but a 
^^fllhalla; he namci his meumtains arid rivci*s from liie divinities th:at inhabit them; 
and instead of painting nature directly he draws or carves symbolic images of 
the deities that in his pueric theology give it Ufe* Not till Alexander's artiues 
bring back Persian ways and gold will the Greek build himself a pleasure gar¬ 
den or ^'paradisc.*^ Nevertheless, flowers are loved in Greece as much os any¬ 
where* and gardens and florists supply them all die year round. Flower giris 
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peddle roses, violm, hyacinths, narcissi, irises, myrtles, lilacs, crocuses, and 
anemones ftum htiuse tci house. ’W’onicn wear floivers in their hair, dandies 
wear them belnnd the car; and on festal occasions both sexes may com* forth 
with flower garlands, Id-like, around die nctJi.™ 

The interior of the house b simple. Among die poor the floors arc of lurd- 
ened earth; as income rises this liasis may be covered witli plaster, or paved wkh 
flat stones or with small round stones set in cement, as in the Near East in> 
mcmorially; and all this may be cm'treJ with reed mats or rugs. Tlie brick 
walls are plastered and whltesvashed. Heating, which b needed for only three 
months of the year, is ftimished by a brazier whose smoke has to find a way out 
through the door to the court. Decoration is minimal; hut at the end of the 
fifth centur)' the homes of the rich may have pillared bolls, walls pnekd with 
marble or painted imitations of it, muiaJ pintings and tapestries, aitd ceiling 
arabesques. Furniture b scantv in the average homc^somc cheurs, some chests, 
a few tables, a bed Cushions take the place of ujihoUtcry' on chairs, but the 
seats of the rich may be carefully canned, and inlaid with silver, tortoise, or 
ivorj% Oicsts serve is both closets and chairs. Tables are small, and usually 
three-legged, whence their name rraptas; they are brought in and removed with 
the food, and arc hirdiy used lor other purposes; MTiring is done upon the 
knee. Couches and beds are favorite objects for adornment, being often inbid 
or elaborately cart'ed. Leather thongs stretched across the hedsttad serve as a 
sprinc;; there are mattresses and pillou’s, and embtoidtred covers, and com* 
moniy a raised headrest. I^amps may be hung from the ceiling, or placed upon 
stantK or take the form of torches eieganriy wrought, 

Tlic kitcfien b equippd u'ith a great variety of iron, bronze, and etuthea- 
warc vessels; glass b a rare luxiuy% not made in Greece. Cooking is done over 
an o|Kn fire; stoves are a Hellenistic innovatioiL Athenian meals arc simple, 
like the Spamu and unlike the Boeotian, Corinthian, or Sicilian; but when hon¬ 
ored guests arc expected it b customary to engage a profcssioimJ cook, who 
b alwajTi male. Gmking b a highly devciopd aft, with many texts and heroes; 
some Greek cooks are as widely' knowm as the latesr victor in the Olympic 
games. To eat alone is considered barfiarous, and cable manners are looked 
upon as an index of a civilization’s development. Women and lioyi sit at meals 
before small rabies; men recline on couches, two on each, Tlic family cats to¬ 
gether when alone; if male guests come, the women of rhe family rerire to 
the gynaeccuin. .Attendants remove the sandals or wash the feet of the guests 
before the kttcr recline, and offer them xvater to cleanse their hands; some* 
times they anoint the heads of the guests with fragrant oils. Tficre arc no 
knives or forks, bur there are spwms; &.^ljd fiwd b eaten with riic fitigcrs, Dur¬ 
ing tlie nteal the fingers arc cleaned with scrap «r crumtis of bread; after it 
with vmter. Before dessen the attendants fill the cup of each guest from a 
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kraur, or mixing' bowt, in which wine itas been diluted with water. Plates arc 
of cjurhcnwate; silver pbtc appears as the fifth centon' ends. Epicures grow 
in number in the fourth century'; one Pithyllus has coverings made for his 
tongue and fingers so that he may eat fo<xl as hot as lie likes,™ Xttere are a few 
vegetarians, u'hosc guests m.ikt the usual jokes and cQniplaitHS; one dirter flees 
from a vegetarian feast for fear that he will be fjfFered hay for dessert.™ 

Drinking is as important as eating. After the dcipnoa, or dinner, comes the 
jympotion, or drinking together. At Sparta as well as at Athens there arc 
drinking clubs whose members become so atnidied to one another that such 
organizations become potent political instrumetsisL Tlic prrjccdurc at Itaritpiets 
is ctimpEcatcd. and philosophers like Xenoemtes and Aristotlt think ir desirable 
to set down laws for them,™ The floor, upon which uneaten tnaterial has been 
tluown. is swept clean after the meal; jjcrfumts aft passed around, and much 
wine. The guests mav then dance, not in pairs or with the other set (for 
usually only"males arc invited), but in ^oups; or they may play games like 
kottabos;* or the>- may match poems, wirticisms, or riddles, or watch profes¬ 
sional petfomwn: like the fcinalc acrobat in Xennphon’s Sympariitta, who tosses 
rwclve hoops at once and then dances stimcrsaults through a hoop “set all 
around with upright swords.™ Flute girt may appear, play, sing, dance, and 
love as arranged for. Educated Athenians prefer, now and then, a symposiiiiii 
of conversation, conducted in an orderly tnanner by a ^‘mposiirch chosen by 
a throw of the dice to ace as chainium. The guests rake care not to break up 
the talk into small groups, which usually means smalt they keep the con¬ 
versation general, and listen, as courteously as their vivacity will permit, to each 
man in turn. So eleganr a discouiw as tliat which Plato offers us is doubtless the 
product of his brilliant imagination; but protiahly Athens has known dialogues 
os lively as bis, perhaps profountlcr; and in any case it is Athenian society' that 
suggest and provides the background. In that exestmg annospherc of free wits 
the Adienian mind is formed. 


XI. OLD AGE 

Old see is feared and rtioumed beyond wont by the life-Iovmg Greeks. Even 
hero, how ever, it has its consolations, for as the tued-up body is returned like 
wont currency to the mint, ic has the solace of seeing, before it is consumed, 
the fresh new life through wliich it cheats mortalii\\ It is true that Greek liis- 
toiy^ reveals eases of selfish carelessness or coarse insolence towTuds the old. 
Athettian society, commercial, individualistic, and innovating, tends to be un¬ 
kind to old agc;*respccr for years goes with a religifius and conservative society 

* 'Hiii ctKtHS«J w dirawiDg liquid ham i cnja » ihiE ic wmtid si^Iec wnw smaO object 
pbcc^i *t a disoncc. 
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like Sparta’s, while democracy, loosening all bonds with freedom, puts the 
accctiE on youth, and favois the new against the old. Athenian history offers 
several instances of children taking over their parents' property' without proof 
of imbeciiitv m the elders;™ hut Sophocles rescues himself from such an action 
simph’ hv reading to the coitri some passages from his latest play. .'Vthtnian 
law commBnds that sons shall support ilieir infirm or aged parents;’* and public 
opinion, which is alwa)*? more fearful than the law, enjoins moilcstv' and respect 
iu tile hchavint tjf itic Voting towards the old. Pbto takes it for granted char 
a well-bred youth will be silent in the presence of his seniors unless he i-S asked 
CO speak.** Tlierc are in the literature inony pictures of modest adolescence, as 
in the earlier dialogues of Plato or the of Xenophon; and there are 

touching stories of fUkd devotion, like that of Orestes to Agamemnon, and of 
rVutigonc to Oedipus. 

When death comes, ec'crv" precaution is taken that the soul of the deported 
shall be spared all avoidable sulfcring. Tlic body must he buried or bunied; 
else the soul will wander restlessly about dw world, and tvill revenge itself 
up<iii its negligent posterity: it may*. f<ir example, reappear as a gh^, and bring 
disease or disisEer to plants and men. Cremation is mure popular in the rictoic 
.\ge, burial in the classic. Burial was Mycenaean, and will Survive mio Chr& 
tiaiiiiy; crcniacitm apparentIv entered Greece w'lth the Achaeans and the Dorians, 
whose nomad habits made impossible the proper care of graves. One or the 
other is SO obligatory’ among Athenians that the victorious generals at Argi- 
nu<i^r are put teTdeath for allowing a severe storm to deter tlicm from recover¬ 
ing and btirving tlieir dead. 

D 4 V 

Greek burial ciLstoms carry on old ways into the future. The corpse is 
bathed, anointed with perfumes, crow'ncd wjtli tlowers, and dressed in the fin¬ 
est garments that the family can afford. An tibol is placed between the teeth 
to pay Qtoron, the mythical boatman who ferries the dead across the Styi to 
Hades • Tile body is placed in a coffin of pottery^ «r woud; to ‘’have one foot 
in rhe coffin” is already a proverb in Greece." Mourning is elaborate: black 
gamicnts are worn, and the hair, or part of if, ts shorn as a gift for the dead. 
On the third dav the corpse is carried on a bier in procession through the 
streets, while the women weep and beat their breasts; professional wallers or 
dirge singers may be hired for the occasion. Upon the sod of the covered 
grave wine is poured to slake the dead soul's thitst. and animals may be sacrificed 
for tti food. The rnoumers lav wreaths of flowers or cypress upon the tomb,** 
and then return home to rhe funetal f«st. Since the departed soul is believed 
to be present at this feast, sacred custom requires rhut “of the dead nothing but 
good” shall be spokcuj*" this is rhe source of an ancient saw. and pcriiap of 
the unfailing lauds of onf tpiiaplis. Periodically the cJiildren visit the graves 

* h wot the qnstnm MiwwiB the Greelis to cany hpoU cLanse b ihc mouth. 
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of their ancestors, and offer diem food and drink. After the bartic of Plaiaca^ 
ivbcrt the Greeks of rnany cities itave fallen^ the Plarat^n^ pledge themsdves 
to providfi for all the dtaid an annual repast, and six cetitnrics later, in the days 
of Plutarch, this promise will still be p^ormed. 


After death the isoul, separated from the body, dwelLi os on msubstantiol 
shade in Hades. In Homer only spirits guilty of excepdonat or sondlcgious 
offense suffer pumshmcnc there; all the resr^ saints and shincts alike^ ^orc an 
equal fare of endless prortt Hng about dark Pluto's realm- Tn the course of Grttck 
h^oiy a belief arises, among the poorer classes, in Hades m a pbee of cxpiadon 
for $ins; Aeschylus pictures Zeus as judging die dead there and pumshJng the 
guilty, though no \votd is said about rewarding the good." Only rarely do 
we fed mention of the Blessed Isles, or the Elysian Fields, as heavens of eternal 
happiness for a few heroic souls. The dioughi of rh* gloomy fate awaiting 
nearly oil die dead darkens Greek literature, and mak« Greek life less hr^ht 
and i^ecrful than is fitting under such a sun. 


CHAPTER KIV 


The Art of PericJean Greece 


THE ORNAMENTATION OF LIFE 

“T . 

JL T is beautiful/^ says a charactar in Xeiiophoii*$ 

Ecu the footgear ranged in a row according co its kind; beautiful 
TO see gatmeuEs sorred according to Eheir use^ and coverlets; beau-^ 
tiful to see glitss vases and tabk^^-are so sorted; and beautiful^ too, 
despite the jeers of the unties^ and Hippant, to see cooking-pots 
arranged wiUi $cnsc and sjnrTmecry. Yes. all things mthout excep- 
tiOAt because of ayrtimecry, will appear more beaudfui when placed 
m order. All these utensils will ihen sccni to form a choir; the 
center which they unite to form will create a beauty that wLU be 
enhanced by the distance of tht otlicr objects in die group/ 

This passage from a general reveals the scope, simplidty, and strength 
of the esrhede sense in Greece. "ITie feding for form and rhythm^ for 
precision and clarity* for proportian Lind ordcCi is the central fact in Greek 
culture; it enters bto the shape and omatneOT of every bowd and vase, 
of every sratue and pointiiig. of every temple and tombt of every poem 
and drama* of all Greek work in science and philosophy. Greek arc is rea¬ 
son made munifest: Greek painting is the h^gic of line, Greek sculpture is 
a worship of syrnmerr)% Greek architecture is a marble geometry^ There 
is no extravagance of emotion in Periefean art^ no AraflrrmV of foraii no 
striving for novelty through the abnormal or unusual;* the purpose is not to 
represent the indiscriminate irrelevancy of the real* but to catch the il¬ 
luminating essence of things., and to portray the ideal possibilities of tnen. 
Tl\e porsuii of wealth, beauty, and knowledge so absorbed the .Athenians 
that they had no time for goodness- stvear by all the gods,” says one 
of Xenophoo^s banqueters, ''^thac 1 would nor choose the power of the 
Persian king in preference to l^cauty*^ 

The Greek* whatever the romanticists of less virile ages may have fancied 
of him, no effeminate esthete, no flower of ecstasy mnmmring my^ 

* PbEokditiimm Pcriclc*: love l>eaiity without ei- 

traragaBCC.** 
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tciics of arr for art’s sake; he thought of art as subardinate to fifCj and of 
living as the greatest art of alt; he had a healthy otilitariati bias against any 
beauty' tliat could not be used; die useful, the beautiful, and the good were 
alnitjst as closely bound together in bis thought as in the Socratic philoso¬ 
phy.* In his view art was first of all an adonunent of the waj's and means 
of life: he wanted liis pots and pans, his lamps and chests and tables and 
beds and chairs ttt Itc at once scr^'iccable and beautiful, and neti'cr too ele¬ 
gant to be strong. Having a vivid “sense of the stale,” lie identified him¬ 
self with the power and glory of his city, and employed a thousand artists 
to embellish its putdic places, ennoble its festivals, and comtncmonitc Its 
hlstor)'. Above all, he wished to honor or propitiate the gods, to express 
his gratitude to them for life or victory; lie offered votive images, lavished 
his resources upon his temples, and engaged sratuarics to give to his gods 
or his dead an enduring similitude in stone. Hence Greek art belonged 
nor to a museum, where men might go to contemplate it in a rare mcnncnt 
of esthetic conscience, but to the actual interests and enterprises of the 
pcojdc; its “A polios'* were not dead niarbles in a gallery, hot the likenesses 
of beloved deifies; its temples no mere cuiiositinjs for tourLsts, but the honi^ 
of living gfids. 'Hie artkt, in thb socict)’, was not an insolvcnc redusc in 
a studio, working in a language alien to the commtiii dtijwn; he wras an 
anisan toiling with laborers of all degrees in a public and mtcUigjble task. 
Athens brought together, from all the Greek world, a greater concourse of 
artists, as wcU as of philosophers and piets, than any other city except 
Renaissance Rome; and these men, competing in fervent nvalry and co¬ 
operating under cnkpluciicd statesmanship, realized in. fair measure the 
vision of Pericles, 


Art hen'ins at home, and with the person; men paint themselves before they 
point pkmircs, and adorn their bodies before building homes. Jewelry, like 
cosmetics, b as old as hbrarj*. The Greek was an cxpeit cutter and engraver 
of gems. He used simple tools tif bronze-plain and tubular drills, a wheel, and 
a polishing mixture of emery powder and oil;' yet his work was so delicate and 
miniitc that a microscope was probably required in executing the details, and 
is certainly needed in following them.* Coins were nut especidly pretty at 
Athens, where the grim owl ruled the mint, Elb led all die inainkmd in this 
field, and towards the close of the fifth cenruiy SjTacusc iasueti a dekadrachma 
that has never been surpassed in tmniismatic art. In metalwork the masters of 
Chalcis maintained their leadership; every Mediterranean ci^ sought their iron, 
copper, and silver wares. Greek mirrors were more pleasing than mirrors by 

* ^Amang dw ttaid “tbc beaudful is imly die high relitf of tht iwcfol"* 
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their ruinirc can frequentlj^ be; for tbnugh one might not sec the clearest of 
reflections in the polished hniTi/.c, the minors chcmselvcs were of varied and 
detractive $hspes» often ciihorately engraved, and upheld by figures of hcroeiti 
fair wcnkcn^ or gods. 

The potters L^arricd on die forms and methods of the slxih i;eTicirr)% with 
their mditional bantei and rivalrjs Sonit^titnes they burnt into the vase a word 
of love for a boy; mm Pheidias followed thb custom when lit carved upon 
the finger of his Zew the words, ‘Tantarkes is fair.*'* In the first half of the 
fifth century the red-figure style reached its apex in the Ackities artd Penthifsitea 
vase, the Ae^op md the Fox cup in the N adcati, and rlic Berlin Musemu Orpheui 
the T^bidcians* Alorc beautilul still were the white lekyrhoi of the mid- 
ccnmiy^; diese slender flasks w^ere dedieatcfJ to the dead, and were usually 
buried witii thenn or thrown upon die pyre to let their f ragrant oik mingle with 
die fionies. Tlte vase painters vcnturied into individually', and sometiitics fired die 
cbv witil subjects that would have startled the staid masters of die Archaic 
age; otic vase allows Atiicnian youths to cirfirace courtesans shamelessly; an¬ 
other shows men vottiiiing os they come from a hLinqiiei; other vases do wtiar 
they can for sex education/ The heroes of Perickan vas* pinring-Brygus, 
Sotadcs, and Meidias—abandoned tlie old mjthsi and chose scenes from dte life 
of their times, delighting above all in the graceful movemcrit of w^oman and 
the natural play of the child, 'Flicy drew more faithfully tfian their prede¬ 
cessors; they showed the body in diree-quartcrs view as wcU as in profile; they 
produced light and shade by using thin or thick solutions of the glaze; they 
modeled the figures to diow contours and dcptli, and the folds of feminine 
drapery. Cortnrh and Sled bn Geia were also cenrers of fine vase painting in 
this age, hut no one questioned the superiority of the Athenians^ It not 
the competition of other potters that overcame tlie arrists of (he Gcramkus; It 
was the rise of a rival an of decoration. Tlic vase palnrcfs tried to meet the 
attack by iniiratiug the themes anti mdc5 of the muralkts; but the taste of the 
age w ent against rhem, smd slowly, as the ftiurtb centut)' advanced, pottery 
r:isigned itself to being more and more an industry* and less an art. 


n. THE EliSE or PAINTTNO 

Four stages vaguely ili\Hdc the histoiy of Greek painting. In the sitth cen¬ 
tury' it is clutflv'ceiamkt devoted to the adornment of vases; in the fifth it is 
chiefly architcc^Qi, giving color to public buildings and statues-^ tn the fourth 
it hovecs between the domesde and the indjvidiiak dfcorating dwellings and 
making poimits; in the Hellenistic Age it is chiefly individual producing easel 
pictures fnr private purchasers. Greek painting begins as an offshoot of draw¬ 
ing, and fcmaim to the did a marter cssentblly of drawing and design. In its 
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development it uses three rietliods; fresco, or painting upm wet plaster; tc^ 
ptm, or painting upon w« cloth or bt^ards with colors mixed with the white 
of eggs; and cncansiic, which mixed the culots wiili melted was; this is as near 
as antlfjultj' comes to painting in oils. Pliny, whose will to believe sometimes 
rivals chat of Herodotus, assutes us dvat the art of painting was already so ad^ 
vanced in the eighth century that Candaules, King of Lydia, paid its weight in 
gold for a picture by Bulaichus;* but all beginnings are mysteries. We may 
judge the high repute of painting in Greece from the fact that Pliny gives it 
nwre space than to sculpture; and apparently the great painl^gs of the classic 
and Hellenistic periods were as much discussed by the critics, and as highly 
regarded by die people, as the most disdiigui^cd specimens of architecture or 
statuary." 


Polygnotus of Thasos was as famous in fifth-century Greece as Ictmus or 
Fheidias. We find him in Athens about 472; perha^ it was the rich Gmem 
who procured him comitiisrions to adorn several public buildings w'ith murals.” 
Upon the Stoa, which thereafter was calletl Poccl/c, or the Painted Portico, and 
which, three centuries later, wtiuld give its name to the philosophy of Zeno, 
Polygnocus depicted the Sack of 7 >oy~n(rt the bloody massacre of the night of 
victory, but the somber silence of the morning after, with the victors iiuieted by 
tlic min around them, and the defeated lying calm in death. On the u-alls of 
the temple of the Dioscuri he painted the Rape of the Leucippidse, and set a 
precedent for his art bv portraying the wnmen in transparent draperv*. The 
S^pliictyomc Council was not diockcd; it invited Polygnotus to Delphi, where, 
in the L«che, or Lounge, he pinted Odysteas rri Hades, and another Sack of 
Troy. All these were vast frescoes, aliiio» empty of landscap or background, 
but w crowded with individualized figures that many assistants were needed to 
fijl in with color die master's carefully dearni dcsi^. The Ixsche imiral of 
Troy showed Mcnclaus’ crew about 10 spread Sail for the retutn to Greece; in 
the center sal Helen; and though many other u omcn were in the picture, all 
appared 10 l»e gazing at her beaut)'. Tn a comer stood Andromache, vs'ith 
Astyanox at her breast; in another a little boy clung to an altar in fear; and in 
the distance a horse rolled around on the sand)' beach.” Here, half a century 
before Euripidc, was all the drama of The Trojan I Pomcn. Polygnotus refused 
to take py for these pictures, but gave them to Athens and Delphi out of the 
gencEosiiy of confident strength. All Hclla; acclaimed himr Athens confetred 
cirizcreiiip upon him, and die Amphictyonic Council arranged that wherever 
he went in Greece he ^oidd be (as Socrates wished to be) maintained at the 
public expense,’* AH that remains of him is a little pigment on a wall at Dtelpbj 
to remind us that artisdc immortality is 3 moment in geological time. 


' He repaid Cbnnft by mskm^ low 10 hk Mer Elpinire, un) pilnun^ her porErvt « 
LwalicM aiitnrig liic wotiien of 
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Aboui 470 Delphi and Corinth established quadrennial contests in palnt- 
ing as part of the Pythian and Isthmian games. TTie art was now sufficiently 
advanced to enable Panacmis, brother tor nephew) of Pheidias, to malce 
recognizable pormits of tlic Athenian and Persian generals in his fititrie of 
But it still placed all figures in one plane* and made them of one 
stature; it indicated distance not by a progressive diminution of siiic and 
a modeling with light and shade, but by covering more of the low er half 
of the farther figures with the curves iliat represented the ground. Towards 
440 a vital step forward was taken. Agatliarchus, employed by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles to paint scenery for their plays, perceived the connection 
between light and shade and distance, and wrote a treatise on perspective 
as a means of creating titeatrical illusion. Ana.yagoras and Democritus took 
up the idea from the scientific angle, and at the end of die century Apollo- 
dorus of Athens won the name of or shadow' painter, because 

be made pictures in cliiaroscurti-i.c,. in light and shade; hence Piiny s^ke 
of him as “the first to paint objects as they really appeared/'" 

Greek painters never made full use of these discoveries; just as Solon 
frowned upon the theatrical art as a deception, so the artists seem to have 
thouehr it against their honor, or l>eneaib their dignit)% to give to a plane 
surface the appearance of three dimensions. Neverthelcffl it was through 
perspective and chiiroscnro that Zeuxis, pupil 0/ Apoliodoms, made hnn* 
self the supreme figure in fifth*ccntury painting. He came from Hemcleia 
{Pontica?) to Athens about 414; and even amid the noise of xvarhis coming 
was considered an event. He was a “character," bold and conceited, and he 
painted with a sxvashbuckling brush. At the Olympic games he strutted 
about in a checkered tunic on which his name was embroidered in gold; he 
could ariord it, since he had already acquired “a vast amount of wealth" 
from his paintings.* But he worked xvith the honest cate of a great arrisc, 
and w'hen .^gatharchus boasted of Iris own speed of esecudon* Zeuxis said 
quietly, “I take a long time/”' He gave away many of his masterpieces, on 
die ground tliat no price could do them justice; and cities and kings wctc 
happy to receive them. 

He had only one rival In his generation-Parrhasius of Ephesus, almost as 
great and quite as vain. Parrharius wore a golden crtiwn on his head, called 
himself “the prince of pamters.” and said that in him the art had reached per* 
fection." He did it all in lusty good humor, singing as he painted." Gossip 
said that he Iiad bought a slave and tortured him to study facbl expression in 
pain for a picture of Prometheus;* but people tell many stories about arti^. 
Like Zeinds he was a realist; his Rumer was ponrayed ivith such verisimili- 
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tudc that those who beheld ir expected the pefspirarion to fait from the pic* 
ture, and the atlilctc to drop from exhaustion. He drew an iinmense miind 
of The V^Qplt: of Atbims, representing tlicin as implacable and mercifuL 
proud and huitibte, 6erce and tinddt fickle and generous—and stt faithfully 
that the Athenian pul>liCt W'C arc inffmned, realized for the first time its own 
complex and contradictor)^ character * 

A great riralry brought him into public competition with Zeuxis. The 
latter painted some grapes so natorally that birds tried to eat them. The 
judges were enthusiastic about the picture, and Zeuxis, confidenr of victory, 
i>adc Parrhasius draw aside the curtain that cunecakd the Ephesiart s paint* 
uig. But the curtain proved to be a pan of the picture, and Zeuxis, hav¬ 
ing himself been deceived, hatid,somely acknowledged his defeat. Zeuxis 
suffered no loss of reputarion. At Crotona lie agreed to |Mint a Ueleu for 
the temple r>f Ladnian Hera, on condition chat the five loveliest women of 
the cit)' should pose in the nude for him, so that be might select from each 
her fairest feature, and combbe them all in a second goddess of beauty'." 
Penelope, too, found new life under his bnisli; but he admired more bis 
ponrait of an athlete, and wrote under it tliat men n'ould find ic easier to 
diticizc liim chan to equal him. All Greece enjoyed his conceit, and talked 
about him as much as of any dramatise, statesmen, or general. Only the 
prize fighters outdid bis fame. 


m. the MASTERS OF SCULPTURE 

1. Methodt 

None the less painting remained slightly alien to die Greek genius, which 
loved form more than color, and made even the painting of the classic age 
(if we may judge it from hearsay) a statuesque study in line and design 
rather than a sensuous seizure of the colors of life. The Hellene delighted 
rather msculptuxcj he filled his home, his temples, and bis graves with terra¬ 
cotta statuettes, worshiped his gods with images of stone, and marked the 
romhs of his dcjmrted with stelae reliefs that are among the commonest and 
most moving products of Greek arr. The artisans of the stdae were simple 
W'orkets W'ho carved by rote, and repeated a thousand times the familiar 
theme of the quiet parting, w'ith cJasjied bands, of the living from the dead. 
Bur the theme itself is noble enough to bear reperition, for it shows classic 
restraint ar its best, and teaches even a romantic soul that feeUng speaks 
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■with most pflwtr when it lowers its voice. These slabs show us the dead 
most often in some characteristic occupation of life—a chdd playing with a 
hoop^ a girl carrying a jar, a warrior proud in his amror^ a young woman 
admiring her jewels" a boy reading a bcK^k while his dog lies content but 
watchful under his chair* Death in rhese stdae is made naairal^ 3iid there¬ 
fore forgivable. 

More complex, and saiprtme in their kind, are the sculptural reliefs of thb 
age. In one of them Orpheus bids a lingering fareVi'ell to Eurj^dicc^ w'honi 
Hermes has reclaimed for the nether w^orleh* in another Demeter gives to Tiip- 
CDlcTnus the golden grain by wliich he b to e^ahlbb agriculture in Greecei 
here some of the coloring still adheres to the stone* and suggests the w'arrnth 
and brilliance of Greek relief in tlic Golden Agc-“ Still more tieauLiful is Tbfi 
Birfh of Apbrodhej earthed on one side of the *'LudoA^isi Tlironc by an un- 
known sculpcor of presumably Ionian training-^ T^^'ti goddeipses Qrc raising 
A.phroditc from the sea; her thin wer parmcni: clings to her form and reveab 
it m ah ihe splendor of maiuriiy; the head b Mini-Asiatic* but the dmpety of 
the attendant dckics, and the soft grace of their pi^se, bear the stamp of the 
sensitive Greek eve and hand. On another side of the throne^* a nude girl 
plays the double ilute- On a third side a veiled woinafi prepres her lamp for 
the evening I perhaps the face and gamiKiQ here are even oearcr to perfccQon 
chan on the central piece. 

The advance nf che fifth-centurv' sculptoruponliis forebears is impre^ve* 
Frontality is abandoned, foreshortening deepens perspective* stillness gives 
place to mown pent j rigidity ro life. Indeed, when Greek statuary breaks 
tlirough the old cotwentions and shows man in action* ic is an artistic rev'otn- 
tion; rarely l>efore, in Egj^pr or the Xear East, or m pre-Marathon Greece* 
has any sculpture in the round been caught m aetttin. These dev elopments 
owe much to the freshened vitality and buoyancy of Greek life after 
SalamiSt and morf: to tlie patlenr study of motile anatomy by master and 
appreucice through imny generations. k not by modeling your works 
on living bcings.^^ asks Socrates* sculptor and phUosopher, “tkit you make 
your statues appear alive? ... And ;is our different attitudes cause the play 
of certain muscles of our ItodVt upwards tir downwards* so that some arc 
contracted and some stretched, some vi^ning and some relaxed* is it not by 
expressing these efforts that you give ^cater truth and verisimilirude to 
your works?^^ The Perickan sculptor is interested in every’ fcacure of the 

• A block fif nurbic disenvereJ in Rome in iSIit wlicti the Vika t.tiikiybj tom down 
The otigiiui is in the AiiHCd dcUe Termc Iq Romev there is ti good cop^' in the Afetrnpounui 
Museimi of Arc in New Vortu 
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body-in the abdomen as nmdi as the face, in the marvelous pky of the 
elastic flesh over the moving^ fnanicw'orlt of the bones, m the !nvc11ing of 
muscles, tendons, and veins, in the endless wonders of the stxucnirc anti 
action of hands and ears and feer; and be is fascinaied by the difficulty of 
molding the exrremitics. fie does not often models 10 pose for him in a 
STudioj for the most part lit is content to watch the men stripped and active 
in the palaestra or on the athletic field, and the women solemnly marching 
in the religious pri«;cs^QUS, or naturally absorbed in their dfimcstic tasks. 
It is for this reason, and not through modesty, that he centers his studies of 
anatomy upon the male, and in Ills portraits of wonicti substitutes the rc- 
finnnents of drapci}’ for anatomical detail—though he makes ihc drapery as 
transpareiit as he dares. Tired of the stiff skirts of Egy-pt and archaic Greece 
he loves to show feminine robes agitated by a breeze, for here again he 
catches the quality of motion and life. 

He uses almost any wiirkabte maicrtal that comes to his hand—wood, 
ivory, bone, terra cotta, limestone, marble, silver, goldj sometimes, as in the 
chryselephantine statues of Pheidias, he uses gold on the raiment and ivory 
for the flesh. In the Peloponnesus bronze is the sculptor’s favorite materia], 
for he admires its dark tints :is well adapted to represent the bodies of men 
tanned by nudity under the sun; and-not knowing the rapacity of man-he 
dreams that it is more durable than stone. In Ionia and Attica he prefers 
marble; its difficulty stimulates liim. Its firmness lets him chisel it safely, its 
translucent smoothness seems designed to convey the rosy color and deli¬ 
cate texture of a woman’s skin. Near Athens the sculptor discovers the 
marble of ^it, Pcntelicus. and observes how its iron content mellows with 
ritnc and weather into a vein of gold glowing through the stone; and ts'ith 
tltc obstinate pticncc that is half of genius he slowly carves the quarries 
into living statuary. When he works in bronze the fifth-century sculptor 
uses the method of hollow casting by the proc^ tff cire perdn, or lost wax; 
i.c., he makes 3 model in plaster or chy, overlaps it with a thin coat of was, 
coi'crs it all with a mold of plaster or clay perforated ar many points, and 
places the figure in a furnace whose Iiear melts the wax, which runs out 
through the holes; then he pours molten bronze into the mold at the top till 
the metal fills all the space licfore occupied by the was; he cools the figure, 
removes tlie outer mold, and files and pdishes, lacquers or paints or gdds, 
the bronze into the final form. If he prefers marble he be^ns with the iin- 
shaped block, tmaided by any system of pointing;* he works freehand, and 


* A iri«hod mdicating the depth to ivKicli, at v’lnouA i block of seulpninl ma- 

tchil b CO be ctit by 4 c4TTcr iKioiic the cakes h nt hand. Thu proce^ cuiuc inm uk In 
UcUutisuc Girccc.^ 
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fqr the most part guides himsdf by the eye instead of by instniments * blow 
by blow Ire removes the superfluous until the perfection that he has con¬ 
ceived takes shape in the stone, and, in Aristotle’s phrase, matter becomes 
form. 

His subjects range from gods to animals, bur they muse all be physically 
admirable^ he has no use for weaklings, for Intelkctuais, for abnormal types, 
or for old women or nten. He docs well with tire hotsc, but indifferently 
with other animals. He docs better with w^omcn, and some of his anony¬ 
mous masterpieces, like tlie mediiadve young lady bolding her robe on her 
breast in the Athens Museum, acliievc a quiet loveliness tlwt does not lend 
itself to words. He Is at hk best with athletes, for these he admires w'ithout 
stint, and can observe without hindrance; now^ and then he exaggerates their 
prowess, and crosses their abdomens with incredible muscles; but despite 
this fault he can cast bronzes like that found in the sea near Anricythcra, 
and alternatively named an Epheboiy or a Perrerw -whose hand once held 
Aledusa’s smte-haired head. Sometitiics he catches a youth or a girl ab¬ 
sorbed In some simple and spontaneous action, like the boy drawing a cbora 
from his foot.* But his conntr)''s mytltology is srill the leading inspiradon 
of bk art. Thai terrible oonfiict between philosophy and religion which 
runs through the thought of the (ifdi ccntuiy' docs not show yet on the 
monuments; here the gods are still supreme; and if they arc dying they are 
nobly transmuted into the poetry of art. Does the sculptor W'ho shapes in 
broiizc the powerful Zeui of Artemisiumt really believe that he is model¬ 
ing die Low' of the World? Docs the artist who carves the gentle and sor^ 
rqwful Dionysus of the Delphi Museum know, in the depths of Ins inarticu¬ 
late understanding, that Dionysos has been shot down by the arrows of 
philosophy, and that the traditional features of Dionysus' succtsssor, Qirkt, 
are already previsioned b this head? 


2. Schools 

If Greek sculpture achieved so much in the fifth centurj% it was in part 
because each sculptor belonged to a school, and had his place in a long 
lineage of masters and pupils carrying on the skills of their art, checking the 
exnavagances of independent inJiviJualitics, encouraging their specific 
abilities, disciplining them with a sturdy groundiitg In the technology' and 
achievemeuB of tlie past, and forming them, through this interplay of talent 


• In The Qipitoline Mvsevm. Rome; pTvbibly a euf V of a fifrti-cetitvry GfcA originiL 
t Ic tlu Animi MiunixUi ntprthduetd in ihc McmpviUwi Muxum of An. 
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and law, Inro a greater art than often comes to genios isolated and unruled. 
Great artists are mure frequentty the culmination of a tradition chan its 
ovenhfo^v; and though rciwis are the ncceasar}' variants in tlic natural his- 
totj' of art, it » only wlien thdr new line has been steadied with heredity 
and chastened with time that it generates supreme persondities. 

Five schools performed this funcdi>n in Fericlcan Greece: titose of 
Rhegium, Sicyon, Argos, Aegiha, and Attica, .\bour 49^ another P\i^hago- 
ras of Samos settled at Rhegium, cast a Phihetetes that won him Alediter- 
ranean fame, and put into the faces of his statues such signs of passion, pain, 
and age as shocked alt Greek sculptors till those of the Hellenistic period 
decided to imitate him. At Sicyon Cainacbus and his brother Acistocles car^ 
rted on the work begun a century earlier by Dipoenus and Scyllis of Crete. 
Gallon and Onatas bmught dLsrinctkm to Aegina by their skill with bronze; 
perhaps it w'as they who made the Aegina |»cdimcnis. At Argos Ageladas 
organized the transmission of sculptural icchniijuc in a school that reached 
its apex in Polyclcitus. 

Coming from Sicyon, PolyclEJcus made himself popular In Argos by de¬ 
signing for irs temple of Hera, about 411, a gold and ivory stanie of the 
matron goddess, which the age ranked second only to the chiy'selephantine 
iniinensiticii of Pheidias.* At F.phesus he joined in a competition with 
Phciclias. Cresllas, and Phradmon to mjike an Avim/on for the temple of 
Artemis; the four artists were made judges of the result; each, the story 
goes, named his own work best, Polyclcitus* second best; and the prize wa-s 
given to the Sicyoniaii-t* liut Polycleims loved athleics more than women 
or gods. In the famous Diadumenos (of M'hich the best surviving copy is in 
the Athens Aliiscum) he chose forrepresentatton that moment in which the 
victor hinds about his head the fillet over which the judges arc to place the 
laurel w’reath. The chest and abdomen arc too miLtcolar for belief, but the 
body is s'ividly posed upon one foot, and the features arc a definition of 
classic rcgularit)% Regularity was the fersh of Polycleitns; it was his life 
aim to find and establish a canon or rule for the correct proportion of every 
part in a statue; he was the Pythagoras of sculpmre, seeking a divine mathe¬ 
matics of symmetry and form. The dimensions of any parr «f a perfect 
body, he thought, should bear a given raiio to the dimensions r)f any one 
part, say the index finger. The Polycleitan canon called for a round head, 
broad shoulders, stocky torso, wide hips, and short legs, nuking all in all a 

* Wc have pciftnpf an mIio of its irujcaty in tlte nMc tiud of Jilqo in ihjt Brituh Muscom^ 
reputed lu be A copy fnnm 

t EVrhips m m die Viirkiin a i Roeiaa copy oi thk wcfik. 
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figure rather of strength than of grace. The sculptor M'as so fond of his 
canon that he wrote a treatise to cscpotuid it. and molded a statue to illustrate 
it. Probably this was the DoTyphoroSf tjt Spetrt licittcff of n'hich tlic Naples 
Museum has a Roman copy; here again is the brachjrccpiialic head, the 
powerful shoulders, the shore trunk, the corrugated musculature overflow¬ 
ing the groin. Lovelier is the IVeinnacott Epbebas of the British Museum, 
where the lad has feelings as well asmuscles, and seems lost in a gentle ttiedi- 
tation on something else than his own strength. T hrough these figures the 
canon of Polyclcicus became for a time a bw to the sculptors of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus; it influenced even Pheidias, and ruled till Praxiteles overthrew it with 
that liv'd canon of tall, slim elegance which survived through Rome into 
the staniary of Christian Europe* 

MjTon mediated between the Peloponnesian and the Attic schools, Boro 
at Eleuthcnw;, living at Athens, and (says Pliny^) studying for a while w-tth 
Ageladas, lie learned to unite Pdoponnesian masculinity with Ionian grace. 
AVhat he added to all the schools was motion: he saw the athlete nor, like 
Polyclcitus, before or after the contest, but in it; and realized his vision so 
well in bronze that no otlier sculptor in lustoiy has rivaled him in portray¬ 
ing the male body in action, About 470 be cast the most famous of athletic 
statucs-thc DUcobolos or Discus Tbrovier* llie wonder of the male 
frame is here complete: the body carefully studied in all those Tiiovtmeocs 
of muscle, tendon, and bone that are involved in the action; the legs and 
arms and trunk bent to give the fullest force to the throw'; the face not dis- 
toned with cflort, but calm in the confidence of ability; the head not heavy 
or brutal, but that of a man of blood and rcfiocmcnt, who could write books 
if he would condescend. TItis chef-d’oeuvre was only one of Myron's 
achievements; his contemptiraries valued it, but ranked even more highly 
his Atbena and d/ifftydft and his Ladas. Athena here is too lovely for the 
purpose; no one could guess that this demure virgin is watching with calm 
content the flaying of the defeated flutist. My'roo’s Abrsyas is George 
Bernard Shaw cau^t sn an unseeniJy but eloquent pose: he has played for 
the last time, and is about to die; but lie udll not die without a speech. Ladas 
was an adilete who succumbed to the exhaustion of nctoty; Myron por¬ 
trayed him «» realistically that an old Creek, seemg the statue, cried out: 
"Like as thou were in life, O Ladas, breathing fortli thy panting soul, such 


* Tilt Mu»n> dctle Tenm; la* riw torso of a fine itisride copy by 4 Ronnn iniK. The 
Muaich Aociifiurtiut! h» »l»le copy k Ufuflits the Mctro^timi Museum of Art hw a copy 
tuiitcng file V'atican (otsa with the tiead ffnffl rive Laai^tmi. 

7 Thtrr is 11 good rapy of rive t-iiefiii copy m lbs Menfvpoliia& Muscinn of Att- 
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haih Mvron WTOUghc thee in bronze, cramping on ^11 thy body thine eager-- 
for [he viccor^s crown,*^ And of Myron^s Heifer the Greeks said that 
It eotdd dtr everj^hing but moo * 

The Attic or Athenian ^school added to the Pcloptinnesians and to Myroti 
what woman ui^cs to nun—heanty, tenderness^ delicacy^ and grace; and 
because in doing this it still retained a iimsculmc elcmctit of strength, it 
reached a height that sculpture may never aitain again, Cabrnis was still a 
litdc archaict and Nesotes and Critivis, in casting a second group of Tyran- 
niektvT. did not free themselves from the rigid simplicity of the sixth cen¬ 
tury; Ludnn warns oraEors not to behuvc like such lifeless figures. But 
when, ahotn 41 l^eonius of Tlinician Mende, after studying sculpture at 
Athens, made for die Messemaos a NikeyOt Victory^ he touched heights of 
grace and lovelim^ tliat no Greek would reach again until Praxiteles; and 
nor even Praxiteles would surpass the flow of this drapery, or the ecstasy of 
this motion.* 


3. Pheidw 

From 447 10 438 Plieidias and his aides w^erc ab^rbed in carvmg the 
statues and reliefs of the Panhenon. As Plato xvas first a dramatist and then 
became a dramatic philosopher^ stj Pheidias w'as first a painter and then be¬ 
came a pictcirlal sculp ton He was the stin of a painter^ and studied for a 
while under Pol) gntitusi; from hitrii presumably, he learned design and com- 
posidou. and the grouping of figures for a locat effect; from him, it may be, 
lie ac^juired that *‘gtand sryle" which made him the greatest sculptor in 
Greece, But pin ting did not satisf y hun; he needed more dimensions. He 
look up sculpture, and perhaps studied the bronze technique of Agcladas* 
Patiently he made hiuLself master of every branch of his air. 

He was already an old man when, about 438, he fciiined lik Athene 
ParthenoSf for be depicted himself on its f^hield as aged and bald, and not 
uuac<|U 3 inred with grief. No one expected him to car%'e with his own hands 
the hundreds of figures that filled the metopes, frieze, and pediments of the 
Parthcnim; it enuugh that he superintended all Pcriclcan building, and 
desif^ncd the sculptural ornament; he left it to his pupiL^+ abov'c all to 
Alcamcnes, to execute the pkna. He himself, however, made three statues 

• Tlic Nti^e '.vas pipcjcd rogctficr from ffagmtnrs uitifiiTliirii bv the Gemuns at OSympia in 
tSpo, and is now m the oTj^mpb Museem-—Almnsr 4 $ bcacdful arc the Nertidj^ at Sf* 
which were lotEUd Kcadloa nmOEsg rhe raLra df t monumcm in Lycmt Xamfro!; 
anti AitE naw ill die Brichh Mi^uin. The Greek spinr lidd pc^emtpd evea Loid iicm^Gfeck 

Akl 
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of the city’s goddess for i he Acropolis, One wai ctuntnissluncd by Aliienian 
colonists in Lemnos; it was of bronze, a Jiicle larger than life, and so deli¬ 
cately molded that Greek critics considered this Leiimbin Athena the most 
beautiful of Pheidias’ works**’' Another was the AthefH' FrcwachoSf a 
colossal bronze representation of the goddess as the warlike defender of her 
city; it stood bet^veen the Prupylaca and the ILrechthcum, rose with its 
pedestal to a height of serenty feet, and served ait a beacon to mariners 
and a warning to enemies, t The most famous (jf the three, the Aiht^ue 
Fartbenos, stood thirty-eight feet high in the interior of the Parthenori, as 
the virgin goddess of wisdom and chastity. For tliis culimnaritig figure 
Pheidias wished K> use marble, but the people would have nothing less 
than ivorv^ and gold- The artist used ivory for the visible body, and forty- 
four talents (2545 ibs.) of gold for the robe* furthermore, he adorned it 
svith precious metals, and elalwratc reliefs on the hebnet, the sanikU, and 
the shield. It was so placed that on Athena’s feast day the son would shine 
through the great doors of the temple directly upon the brilliant drapery 
and pdlid face of the \^irgin4 

The completion of the W'ork brought no happine^ to E^heidias, for some 
of the gold and ivory assigned to him for the statue disappeared from his 
studio and could not be accounted for. T he foes of Pericles did not over¬ 
look [his opportunity. They charged Pheidias with theft, and convicted 
him.§ But the people of Olympia interceded for him, and paid his bail of 
ftjttj' {?) talents, on condition that he come to Olyinput and make a chrj's- 
clephanitnc statue for the temple of Zcu.s;* they were glad to trust hiui with 
more ivory and gold. A special workshop was built for him and his assistants 
near the tcuiptc precincts, and his brother Panaenus was commissioned to 
decorate the throne of the statue and the walls of the temple with paint- 
tngsPheidtas was enamored of si/je, and made his seated Zeus sixtj' feet 
high, so that when it was placed within the temple critics complained that 
the god would break dirougb the roof if he should take it into his head to 
stand up. On the "dark brows” and "ambrosial locks"* of the Thunderer, 
Pheidias placed a crown of gold in the fonn of olive branches and leaves; in 

^ Na authentic copy nmatns. 

t It vsii cirtictl 10 Cunstantiiitiplir about AA appcojs to hivt. bccO dcstimy™ tn 

a riot thcE% io 

± n Vfc nuy jtidge fmn iHc •'Lenonnant^ md ^"V'^arvaki" nnidcls of ihfs smuk thiit ait 
pmtrved in, thr AtNw Mtusciim, nr not bive cmttti inrHch {tvt the 

TTts fim hn d ttuiK frame awl a swollen face, aful the breast of this iKcmit b cawling with 
laeftd am-Tjgc- 

i Ca. 438, Tbeiv i* mutrh uncertainty abew the liaie. and about the iMjiieuce of rt eno w 
ihe btri' yzm of Fhculiaj' 
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the righr hand he $et a small statue of Victoiy, also in iirpiy and gold; in the 
left liaitd a scepter inkid with precious stones; on the body a galden robe 
engraved with howeis; and on the feet sandak of solid gold. Tlie throne 
was of gold, ebony, and ivory; at its base were smaller statues of \^ictoryt 
Apollo, Artemis, Niube, and Tlieban kds kidnaped bv the Sphinx.*' The 
final result was so impressive that legend grew around it: ^vhen Pheidias had 
finished, we arc told, he begged for a sign frcim heaven in approval; where¬ 
upon a bolt of lightning struck the jjavcinent near the stamens base~a sign 
which, like most celestial messages, admitted of diverse interpretations.* 
The work was listed among the Seven Wonders of the World, and all who 
could a^ord It made a pilgrimage to see the incarnate gocL AcmiliusPaullus, 
the Roman who conquered Greece, was struck with awe on seeing the 
colossus; his expectations, he confessed, had been exceeded by the 
reality.” Dio Chiysostom called it the most heaurifuJ image on earth, and 
added, as Beethoven was to saj’ of Kccthovcn’s music: “If one who is heavy- 
laden in mind, who lias drained the cup of misfortune and sorrow in life, 
and u'hom sweer sleep vkiis no more, were to stand before this image, he 
would forget all the griefs and troubles that befall the life <if man-"” "The 
beauty of the statue,” said Quinrilian, “even made some addition to the 
received relieion; the majesty* of the work was equal to the god.'"* 

Of Pheidks’ last years there is no unchallenged account. One story pic¬ 
tures him as returning to AthciLS and dying in iail;“ another lees liim stay in 
Elis, only to have Elis pur him to death in 432;” there is not much to choose 
beru'cen these denouements. His pupils carried on his work, and attested 
his success a.s a teacher by almost equaling Iiim. Agoracrirus, his favorite, 
carved a famous .VewfCJ/j; Alcamcncs made an Aphrodite of the Gardens 
which Lucian ranked with the highest masterpieces of statuary.t" The 
school of Pheidias came to an end with the fifth century, but it left Greek 
sculpture conadcrably further adi'anccd than it had found it, Thrriugh 
Pheidias and his followers the art had neared perfection at the very moment 
when the Peloponnesian War began the ruin of .Aithens. Technique had 
been mastered, anatomy was undcrsttioJ, life and movement and grace liad 
been poured into bronze and stone. But the characteristic achievement of 
Pheidias was the arrain m enr and definitive expression of the c/oTristyIc, the 
“grand style” of Winckclraann: strength reconciled with beauty, feeling 
witli lestratnc, morion with repose, flesh and bone with mind and souk 
Here, after five centuries of effort, rhe famed “serenity" so imaginatively 

* Nodiing of ttua Ztm but fnpncnt? of di« pcdcstil. 

t A Dfdipcd in the Loorne may be ^ copy of thh furuc. 
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Ascribed to the Greeks at least conedvedj and the passionate and turbu¬ 
lent Athenians, conccmplatmc; the ji^es of Pheidias, might see how nearly, 
if only in creative sctilptury. men fora tnomeat luid been like gods- 


rv- THE BTJILtllvRS 

A The Progress of Archiieemre 

During the ^fth century titc Doric order consolidated its conquest of Greece. 
Among all the Greek temples built in this prosperous age only a few Jumc 
shrines survive, chiefly die lirccluheunj and the temple of Nike Aptcros on the 
Acropolis, Anica remained faithful to Doric, yselding to the Ionic order only 
so far as to uw k for the inner columns of die Prcpylaca, arul to place a frie'^ 
around the Tlicscum and the Panlienon^ perhaps a tendency to make the Doric 
column longer and slenderer reveals a further itifluetice of the Ionic style, Ln 
iXsh Minor die Greeks xml>ibed the Oriental love of delicate nrnaincnt, and 
expressed it in the complex ckhonition of the Ionic cntahlsture, and the creatimi 
of a new and more ciniatc order, the Corinthian» Abntit 41 '^ \^itnJVius tells 
the rale) an Ionian sculptor, Callimachu-s, was struck by the sight of a basket 
of voth'c oiTcrings, covered with a rilc^ which a nurse had Icfi: upon the tomb 
of her raiscresS; a wild acanthus had gnJ\%T^ ariiund the basket and die tilt; 
and the sculptor, pleased with the rmniral form so suggested* modifted the 
Ionic capitals of atctiiple that lie was building at Oiriutli* by mLngiing acanthus 
leaves With the volutes,** Probalily the story Is a myth, and die nurse's basket 
had less influence than the pim and papyrus capiraLs of Egyqit in generating the 
Quintilian style. Hie ne^v order iitade litrie headway in classic Greece; Ictinus 
used it for oiie isolated column in the court of an Ionic temple ar Ftjigalca, and 
towards the end of the fourth centui:y it was used for the choraglc inonimient 
of Ly^sicracesp Only under the elegant Romans of tlie Empire did this delicate 
style reach its full development. 

All the Greek world w as boilding temples in this piiod. Gdes almost bank- 
mpred themselves in rivalry to hav^e the fairest statuary- and the largest shrines. 
To her massive sixth-ccnturv edifices at Samos and Ephesrys Ionia added new 
tonic temples at Alngncria* Tcoj, and Priene. At Assus in the Tmad Greek 
colonists raised an almost archaic Doric fane tu Athena, At the odter end of 
Hellas Qtitofia built, sbout 4B0, a vast Doric home for Iltra; it survived rill 
iSoo, when % bisiiop thought he could make better use of its sremes.** To ilie 
fifth century' belong the greatest of the temples ar Pnsctdnnk (Pacstum)t 
Segesta, Sclimis, and Acragas, and the temple of Asekpius at Epidaurus, Ac 
Syracuse ihc columns still sitand of a temple riiscd to Athena by Gclon I, and 
panJy prcsciv'cd hy its uoiwformatbn into a Oirisrian church. At Bassae^ nesf 
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Phigaicji in die Peloponnesus, ictJnu;; designed fl icmpk of ApoUo strangely 
different from his other miisterpiect^ ilic Partlicntm; here the Doric periptety 
enclosed a ^^pacc occupied bv a smdi n^us and 3 large open court surrounded 
by an Ionic colonnade; and around ihe interior of thb court, ahmg the inner 
tact of the Ionic columns^ ran a frieze almost os gr^cefuj as the Parchenou'is 
and having die added virtue of being visible.* 

At Olympia the Elion architect Lihon^ a generation before the Parthenon^ 
robed a rival ro it in a Doric slirine to Zeus. Six columns stood at each end, 
rhiirecn on either side; perhaps roo stout for beauty, and unfomirmtc in dieir 
material-fl coarse Hmestone coated viiih siucco; die roof, however^ was of 
Pcncelic «!«> Paeonius and Alcanienes, Paussnias tells ns,'* carved for the 
pedimencs powerful ficurerl portraying on the castcjn galilc the chariot rice 
between Pelopsand Ocnomaus, and on the western gable the struggle of Lapidis 
and centaurs. The Lspiths, in Greek legend, were a mounraini tribe of lltcs^ 
salw Wlien Pirithous, their king^ snorried Hippodameia^ daughter of King 
Oenomaus of Pisi in t'lis, he invited the centaurs to the wedding fcasL Tfie 
ceniatirf dwxh in the mountains abimt Pcli<sii; Creek art teprescuted them as 
half man and half horse, ptwsibly to suggest iheir untamed woudiiiid nature, or 
because the cmhiiirs were such excellent hnrsemm that each man and hb mount 
seemed to be one animal. At the feast these horsetnen got drunks and tried to 
cany off the Lapith women. TItc Lapiths fought bravely fur their ladks^ tmd 
won. (Greek art never tired of this story, and perhaps used it to sv'mbolize 
the clearing oi die wilderness frt.™ wild beasts, and the struggle bctwrceti the 
human and the bestial in man.) The figures on the cost pedimtnr are archaically 
St!If and still; those on the west seem hardly of the same period^ for though 
some of them are crude, and the hair is stytiited in ancient fa^ihion, they are alive 
with actiort^ and show 3 mature grasp of sculptural grouping* Srartlingly beau- 
dful b the bride, a wormti of no fragile slendeme$$. but of a full-bodied love- 
lintss that cjuite explains die war- A Injardcd centaur has one arm around her 
wiisT^ one hand upon her breast; she is about to be snatched from her nuptials, 
and yet the artbr portraj^ her toturcs in such calm repose that one suspects 
him of having read tearing or Winckclmonn; or perhaps like any wxman, she 
k not jnsernskivc to the complimtnt of desire. Less amblriou^ and massive, but 
more dclicatcJv finished^ ace the metopes of the temple^ recounting cer¬ 

tain labors of Heracles; one* wtierein Hcmcles hold 5 up the world for Atlas, 
stands out as a work of comp!tee mosteiy. Hcmclcs here Is no abnormal g^ant^ 
rock-ribbed musculature, but simply 0 man of full and harrnonious devel¬ 
opment. Ref ore him b .^tlas^ ivUose head would adorn tiie shoulders of Plato. 
Ac ihc left is one of AtLis* daughters* perfect hi the namral beauty of healthy 

• Thirty'-eiglit nf the coLuiims the walli of tlie rtaiK, jijiiI of the mafir colon- 

cwde. FFspmcncs of the fricz£ are in die Brinsli Maseuin. 

tNcFW m the Olympia MuaetanL 
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woinwhood; perhapi ihe artist had some sj^mbulisin in tnmd when he showed 
her gentJy helping the strong inan to bear the weight of the world. The spe¬ 
cialist finds some faults of estenrion and detail in these half-ruined mecopest 
but to an ainaicur observer the bride, and Heracles, and the daughter of Atlas, 
are as near to perfection as anything in the history of sculptural relief, 

2. T}ie Ricomtruction of Athens 

Attica leads all Greece in the abundance and excellence of its fifth-cen¬ 
tury building. Here the Doric style, tvhich tends elscwiien: to a bulging 
coq>ulence, cakes on Ionian grace and elegance; color is added to line, oma- 
meor to snmiictrv’- On a dangerous headland at Suniuin those who risked 
the sea raised to Poseidon a shrine of which eleven columns stand. At EJeusis 
Ictinus designed a speious tctiipk to Demeter. and under Pericles’ prsua- 
sioo Adieus contributed funds to make this edifice worthy of the Eleusinian 
festival. At Athens the proKimity of good murhlcon Alt. Pcntclicus and in 
Paros encouraged the artist with the finest of building mareriak. Seldom, 
until out periods of economic breakdown, iias a democracy been able or 
willing to spend so lavisJily on public construction. The Parthenon cost 
seven hundred talents ($4,200,000); the Aibene Partbenos (which, how- 
ei'cr, was a gold reserve as well as a statue) cost $d,ooD,ooo; the unfinished 
Propykea, Si,4oo.Ofio; minor Periclcan strucrures at Athens and the Piraeus, 
$ii),ooo,uf>o; sculpture and other decoration, Sifi,zoo,aoo; altogether, in 
the sixteen years from 447 to 431, the city of Athens voted $^7^600,000 for 
public buildings, sr3tuar>\ and putting.'' llic spread of this sum among 
antsans and artists, executives and slaves, had much to do with the pros¬ 
perity of Athens mtder Pericles. 

Imagination can picture vaguely the background of this courageous ad¬ 
venture in art. Tlie Atheman.s, on their renim from Satanils, found their 
city almost wholly de^usrated by the Persian occupation; every edifice of 
any value had been burned to the ground. Such a calamity when It dnses not 
destroy the citizens as well as the city, makes them stronger; the "act of 
God” clears away many eyesores and unfit habicatlons; chance accomplishes 
what human obstinacy would never alluw; and if food can be found 
through the crisis, the labor and genius of men create a finer city than bc- 
furc. The Athenians, even after the war with Persia, were rlcli in both tabor 
and genius, and the spine of uctory doubled their will for great enterprise. 
In a gencratloii Athens was rebuilt; a new council Clamber rose, a new 
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piytancam, new homes, new porticoes, new tt*aUs of defense, new wtiarvcs 
and warehouses ar a new |«jrt. About 446 ttippodamus of Miletus, chief 
town^planncr of antitpiit)-, laid out a new Piraeus, and set 3 new style, by 
replacing ilic old chaos of liapha/ardand winding alleys wnli broad, straigtn 
streets Closing at right angles. On an clet'ation a mile northwest of the 
Acropolis miknow*o artists raised that smaller Parthenon known as the 
Theseum, or temple of Tlicseus.* Sculptors filled the pediments with 
sratuaiy and the metopes with reliefs, and ran a frieze above the inner 
columns at both ends, l^aintccs coloted the moldings, the t^lyphs. meto^, 
and frieze, and made bright murals fur an interior dimly lit by light shining 
through tnarbic ulcs.t 

The finest avork of Perldcs’ builders w-as reserved fur the Aeropulis, the 
anrtPTit scar of the city’s govemmcnc and faith. Thcntistoclcs began its re* 
construction, and planned a temple one hundred feet hmg, knowTi there¬ 
fore as the Hccatoiiipedon. After his fall the w'ork was abandoned; the 
oIii;archic party opposed it on the ground thai an)' tlwelling for Athena, if 
ir was not to bring bad luck to Atheas, must he built upon the site of the 
old temple fif Athene Polias (i.e.. Athena of die City), which the Persians 
had destroyed. Pericles, coring nothing about snperstirions, adopied the 
sire of die Heeatompedon for the PanJienon, and, though the priests pro¬ 
tested to the end, went on with lus plans. On the southwestern slope of the 
Acropolis hU artists ctccicd an OdciiiiL or Music I Tail, unique in Athens 
for its cone-shaped dome. It otfered a handle to consen-ative sarirists, who 
thenceforth referred to Pericles’ conical liead as his vdel&ti, or hall of song. 
The Odeum was built for the nitret part of wood, and soon succumbed to 
time. In this auditorium musical perfomiances were presented, and the 
Oionvsian dramas were rehearsed; and there, annually, were held the con¬ 
tests instituted hy Pericles in vocal and instrumental music. The versatile 
statesman himself often acted as a judge in these coni^Kiidons, 

The toad to the summit. In classical days, w-os devious and gradual, and 
was Banked with statues and votis*e offerings. Near the top was a majes¬ 
tically broad flight of marble neps, bunressed with bastions on either side. 

' Tins iwmi: is a misrakc, hum tJirt icmpk, cromd in 435, cttuld nfit Iwve l3eca riir 
Thestwn td whkK in CEnwm ilic :sup|UMctl Iwinci of TIicwus- \mr tuiw sine- 

PfTcir IS vkxH ai thefi^ the tradition:il janve is crunmnnly mAiiicd for ket of i 
cuttain dtiignation. 

f Hie llicseuiu ii ibc best prfservciJ of lU tsncicnc Cralt hnildmg?; w it lAcks i« 

mirbk lilcs, Jes murils, m tiuertor smtuin', its pedirt^cfitaj and ncady all of jo 

ritremaL cdunug. The nucio^rcs uic jO bidly dimagdd ihm tfacXf f^eiiclis iecc ilinoit lindES- 
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On the south bastion Callicrates raised a miniature Ionic temple to Athena 
as Nike Apteros^ or the Wingless Victory," Elegant reliefs (partly pre¬ 
served in the Athens Museum) adorned the cxcerrml balustrade with figures 
of winged Victories britiging to Arhens their far-gaihcrcd spoils. These 
Nikai are in the noblest STjde of Pheidias^ less vigorous than the massive god¬ 
desses of the Parthenon, but eren more graceful In motion, and more deli¬ 
cate and muirai in their protiayal of drapery, Tl^e Victory eying her 
sandals deserves her name, for she is one of the trimnplis of Greek art. 

At die tap of the Acropolis steps Moesicles built, in ebboration of 
Mycenaean pvlons, an entrance with five openings, before each of which 
stood a Doric portico; these colonnades in time gave to the whole edifice 
their Jtame of Propybea, or Before the Gates. Each portico carried a 
frieze of triglyphs and metoyK^, and was crowned with a pediment. Within 
the passagc\^ay was an Ionic colonnade, boldly inserted within a Doric 
form. Tlic interior of the northern uing was decorated with paintings by 
Polygnotusand ochers, and contained Vfjtivc rabkts (ph^akes) of terra cotta 
or marble; hence Its name of Pinakotheka, or Hall of Tablets* A small south 
wing remained unfinished; war, or the ri:action agaitm Pericles, put a stop 
IQ the work, and left an ungainly mass of beautiful prts as a pteway to 
the Parthenon. 

Within diE^ gacest on the left, was the strangely Oriental Erech rheum. 
This, too, was overtaken by war: nor more than half of it was finished when 
the disaster of Aegospotanii reduced Athens to chaos and poverty. It was 
begun after Pcridcs^ death, under the prodding of conservatives who feared 
that the ancient heroes Erechthciis and Cecrops, as well as the Athexia of 
the older shrine* and the sacred snakes that Iiauntcd the spot, s^'ould punish 
Athens for building the Partlicnoii on another site. The varied purposes of 
the scrucrure dciermined its design, and destroyed its unity* One wing 
dedicated to Athene Polbs, and housed her ancient image; another was 
devoted to Ercchtheus and Poseidon. Ti>e naos or C€lla+ inifrcad of being 
enclosed by a unifying peristyle, W'as here buttress W'irh three sep;arate 
porticoes. The northern and eastern porches were upheld by slender Tonic 

* Sf:uu«$ Ilf NBre, (jf Vk'irpiy, were often niidc wtchciut sdac might am be 

oble ra SLbaadnn the ciw. The Vimiplc was puHcd down by ¥iir Turks in a-d, 16K7 10 injike 1 
forrrea. Lnrd Elgin reKiied vhtic slabf laf the friteff ind Scot them 10 the British Mtisetini. 
In pSjs the scnces of the icmpic were [)Ut together again; tht etstiired building wm tepUced 
on the miE^inal sire, and term-cona casts were pibsfitoted fni" the mising pan;; of die bjidly 
daniiged fric±r. 
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colttmns as beautiful as any of their kind.* In the northern porch was a 
perfect portal, adorned with a molding of marble flowets. In the cella was 
the primitive wtKjden statue of Athena, which the pious believed had fallen 
from heaven; there, too, was the great bmp whose fire never cxrin^ 
guished. and which Calliiiiachus, the CeUiul of his time, had fashiuned of 
gold and cmlieJlLshed with acanthus leaves, like his Corinthian capitals. The 
south portico was the famous Porch of the Maidens, or Caryatids.!^ These 
patient women were descended, presumably, from the basket bearers of the 
Orient; and an early caryatid at Tralles, in Asia Minor, betrays the tisreni- 
prohahly the Ass> rian-origin of the form. The drapery h superb, and the 
natural flexure of the knee gives an impression of case; bur even these sub¬ 
stantial ladies seem hardly strong enough to convey that sense of sturdy 
and reliable support which the finest archiicctiirc gives. It was an aberm- 
tion of taste that Pheidias would probably have forbidden. 


J, Tbe Partbejion 

In 447 Ictinus, aided by Callicrates, and under the general supervision of 
Pheidias and Pericles, began to build a new temple for Athene Parthenos, 
In the western end of tlie srnicture he pl.iced a room for her maiden priest¬ 
esses, and called it the room “of the virgins”-ton p, 7 rThenffn; and in the 
couise of careless tmic this name tif a part, by a kind of architectural met¬ 
aphor, was applied to the whole. Ictinus chose as his material the wlutc 
marble of Ml Pcncelicus; veined with iron grains. No mortar was used; 
the blocks were so accurately squared and so finely finished that each stone 
grasped the next as if tlie rn’O were one. The column drums were bored 
to let a small cylinder of olivewood connect them, and permit each drum to 
be turned around and around upon the one below it until the meeting sur¬ 
faces were ground so smooth that the division bcnv-ccn drums was almost 
invisible* 

♦These colittnni, RKher than dioae «f the Pirthciwn, sti di£ style for later aielutecture. 
Tlie foot of Mch vrss nnodvluTcd tnto thfi stj-lo^ate by an "'Ank base'' of three membet^ 
by fiUca or bands. The top of the Cfilumn wth graiLuared into the t^olufteil coital 
by a ^ flmvea. Tlic ESti^latore bad ■ rtchJy ikcontcd nioidiiig, a fritac of blanlc 
same, under the combe. 4 series of reliefs- The egg-and-dart and honeysuckle arm- 
mmi of the fnoldmg wus w cnrefidly car^ ns tbc icndprare; the anro were pid u mueh 
for n foctf of stiih molding oi for m in tbt frieze.*" 

fThis term was applied in the figures by the Rnirmn urebixect VltnjTiqs, from the rume 

f iven to die prirsetsses ctf Aceon? at Carpff i« Tfie Adicntiins called them timply 

erei, or Miudcfli- 
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The Style was pure Doric* and of classic simplicity. The design was ccc- 
tangolar^ for the Greeks did not care for circitkr or conical forms; hence 
there were no arches in Greek architecture* though Greek architects must 
have been familiar with thenip The dimcatsioiis were modest: ^28x101 x 6 j 
feet. Probcibly a system of proportion* like the Polycleitan canon, prevailed 
in every part qf the buildings all measureiBCiits bearing a given rdatjon to 
the diameter of the column.*^ At Poscidonia the height the column was 
four times Its diamerer; here it was five; and the new form mediated success- 
fuUy between SjjaiTan sturdiness and Attic elegance. E^iclv column swelled 
slightly (three quarters of an inch in diameter) front base to middle, rapered 
toward the top^ and leaned tov^ard the center of its colonnade; each corner 
coliinui was a tritle thicker than the rest* Evew horizontal line of stylobate 
and entablature \^'as enn^ed upward towards its center* so that rhe eye 
placed at one end of any supposedly level line could not see chc farther halt 
of ihc line, llic metopes were not quite square* but were designed to ap¬ 
pear Square from below* All these curvatures were subtle corrections for 
optical illusions that would otherwise have made st)dqbatc lines seem to 
sink in the center^ columns to diminish upward from the base, and comer 
columns to be thinner and outwardly inclined* Such adjusrments required 
comiderabU knowledge of mathematics and optics, and constituted but one 
of those mechanical features that made the temple 2 perfect union of science 
and art. In tJie Parthenont a$ in current physics* every straighr hne was a 
cur^x, andi as in a paintijtg* every part was drawn toward the center in 
subtle composition. Tiic result a certain (lesibUity and grace that 
seemed to give life and freedom to the stoned. 

Above the pbin architrave ran an altcrmting scries of tiiglypbs and 
metopes* In the ntnet^^^two metopes were Jiigh reliefs rccountiag once 
more the struggle of ^‘cis'iliv.aTiQ'ii" a^inst “savagery in the W'an of Greeks 
and Trojans. Greeks and Amazons,' Lapirhs and centaurs, giants and go^. 
These slabs are clearly the work of many hands and unequal skills; they do 
not match in excellence the reliefs of the cella frieze, though some of t 
centaur heads arc Rembrandts in stone. In the gable pediments w ere statu¬ 
ary groups carved in the round and in heroic sire. In the cast pediment, over 
the entrance, the spectator was allowed to see the birth of Athc^ from the 
head of 7 *eiis. Here was a powerful rtctnnljent ‘Theseus, a giant capab e 
of philosophical meditation and civilized repose; and a fine figure of Jn^ 
female Hermes. %vith drapcr>’ clinging and yet blown by the wnnd^tor 

•The Tuminir of the pHttitauifl Bgutes I* (irtiMly 
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Pheidias considers ic an ill wind thar docs not disturb some robe. Here also 
was 3 majesac “Hebe;* the goddess of youth, who filled the cup of the 
Olympians with nectar; and here were three imposing “Fates.” In tlie left 
comer four hursts* hcads-cyes llasliing, nostrils snorting, mouths foaming 
with speed—announced the rising of the sun, while in the right comer the 
niocm drove htu: cltariot to her setting; these eight are the fin^t hotsi^ in 
sculptural history. In the west pediment Athena contested with Pnseldoo 
the lordship of Attica. Here again were horses, as if to redeem the forked 
absurdir>- of man; ami rcclinii^g figures thar represented, with unrealistic 
magnificence. Athens’ modest streams. Perhap the male figures arc too 
muscular and the female too spdous; Unt seldom has statuary been groupd 
so nacurallv, or so skillfulltr adjusted to the narrowing specs of a pediment. 
"All other statues.” said Canova, with sJinc hj^pcrbole. “are of stone; these 
are of flesh and blood.” 

More attractive, howe\er. arc the men and women of the frieze. For 515 
feet along the cop of the outer wall of the cella. within the portico, ran tliis 
most famous of ah reliefs, t lerc, presumably, the youths and maids of 
Attica are hearing homage and gifts to Athena «n the festival day of the 
Panathcmic games. One prr of the procession moves along the west and 
north sides, another along the south side, to meet on the cast front before 
the goddess, who proudly olfcR to Zeus and other Olympians the hosptd- 
ity of her city and a share of her spoils. Handsome knights move m graceful 
dii^nitv on still handsomer steeds; chariots siipp'n dignitaries, while simple 
fo?k are happv to join in mt foot; prem- girls and quiet old men carry^ olive 
branches and trays of cakes; attendants bear on their shoulders jugs of sacred 
wine; stately women convey to the goddess the pplos that they have w'oven 
and embroidered for her in'long anticipation of this holy day; sacrificial vic¬ 
tims move wlili hosnne paricnce or angry prescience to their fate; maidens 
of high degree bring utensils of ritual and sacrifice; and musicians play on 
their flutes dearhiea ditties of no tone. Seldom have animals or men been 
honored with such plnstaking art. AViiU but two and a quarter inches of 
relief the sculptors were able, by shading and modeling, to achieve such an 
illiirifiii of depth that tme horse or hoiseman seems to be beyond anothe^ 
though the nearest is raised no farther from the background than the rest." 
Perhap it was a mistake to pl.ice this extraordinary relief so high that ni^ 
could not coiiifortablv contemplate it, or exhaust its escellcncc. Pheidias 
cxctised himself, doubtless wfith a twinkle in Ids eye, on the ground that the 
gods could see Ji; but the gods w ere dying while he carved. 

Beneath the seated deities of die frieze was the entrance to the inner 
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temple. The interior was relatively small; much of the space w^ takeo up 
by two double-storied Doric colonnades that supponed the roof^ and 
divided the naos into a nave and two aisles; while in the western end Athene 
Parthenos blinded her worshipers with the gold of her raiment, or fright¬ 
ened them with her spear and shield and snakes. Behind her was the Room 
of the V^irgins^ adorned with four columns Jn the Jonic style. Xhe marble 
dies of the roof wcresufBcicntly translucent to let some light into the nave^ 
and yet opaque enough to keep out the beat; moreover, piety, like love, 
deprecates the sun. The o^imiccs were decorated with careful detaih sur¬ 
mounted with tcrTaK:otta acrotcria, and amicd with gargoyles to carry off 
the rain. Many pairs of the temple were painted, not in subdued colors but 
in bright tints of ycll^jw, blue, and red. The marble \i^as washed with a 
stain of saffron and niilk; the iriglyphs and ports of die tnolding ’were blue; 
the frieze bod a blue background, the metupes a red, and e\^cn' figure in 
[hem was cohiredA people occustDciied to o Mcditermncan sky can beur 
and relish brighter hues than those that suit the clouded armosphere of 
northern Europe. Today, shorn of its colo^ the Parthenon is mo^ btauri- 
fuJ Of night, vi'hen through every columned space come changing vistas of 
skj% or the ever worshipful moon, or tlie lights of tlie sleeping dry mingling 
w ith the stars.* 

Greek arc\vas the gteoicst of Greek products^ for though its niasterpieccs 
have yielded <me by one to the voracity of tinier their form and spirit still 
survive sufficiently to be a guide and stimulus to many arcs, many genera¬ 
tions, and many lands. There \vcre faults hcrCt as in all that men do^ The 


* The like the Ertclithttuu icid [lie lliwufii. wm pcuen'cd thriHi^ in use m A 

Chmeian chmch; k eieedtd ii<i gmt cEtongc of rcurpc. Ixipg in cnch drdijc;tu;d to ihe 
After the TtitIuiJi oercupatiun in 14.;$ it wn mcnsforEncJ intii a and sc^aired 

a umvarct. In whicc the Vcocti^m b4!!!£leg|Ed AUticnts the T'tirks useci the ectrtple to 5torc 

«eJi day's supply of |wwdtr for tiirir ariiilrc^s The Venetsmi cmnrnajidcr, h> mforrned. 
Ordered ha gumters ii» fire tiiimi ihe P^rthcDom A ibdl pierced the rool, c^plodtd the 
powder^ iind bid half the boil^ig In ruins. After capturing dtc city jVlorodlnj cried tka to 
rake the jiedirneur stanmry, but his workmen drvp^d and sriu^Mfd ihc hgitrc^ in lowering 
them. In iSoo Lord Hgm. Brirksli amlioKdnr to Turkey^ seenred permision to a 

part of the tculpnircs xo the British Museum, on the gruund thoi they would be $tfcr dierc 
thjn ar Athens agaitm weather jmd war. Hia loduded tiedve ftitucs. bftenn indopt^ 
and hfty^uG sbfe of tfus frie% The i^tuzseum's tapcii on ^ulpturc advised agaiiur hu^'ing 
ttiH materiii- it was only after ten ycifs of negvri^nrfm ihai the MuMmn agreed m psty 
Si75Xh» for thenx, which was Jro rh^n iiaif what Lord ELJgm had kt Kcuring at^ 

crarMoiTDig them." A few' ycara later, during the Greek War of Indcpcndente 
the Acropolis wk twice booibarded. and irnldi of the Erechthetim was dearoyed.** Some 
mccopeff of the are still m pl?^e; a few' dabs of fhe ftw^ are in the Athena 

Mu&runi, and a few others in the E-oiivrc^ citbirtt of .M'^shville, TcnriKsec, have tmilE 
■ renhea of the ParrhmcKm in die aaine diitiettslon^ as the ortgitul, with like ntatenak. and, so 
far aa our knouiedge goes, with the saioe deconnkmi and enlorin^^ ajid the Mciropolitaii 
Afuacuni of Ait eontaZni; a small hypothetical repioduction cf rhe interiar. 
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sculpture wa3 too phj'sical, and rarely reached the it moves us more 
often to admire its perfection than to fed its life. Tlic architecture 
narrowly limited in form and style, and clung across a thousand years to the 
siniplc rectangle of the Mycenaean megaron. It achieved almost nothing in 
secular fields; it attempted only the easier problems of coKtriiction, and 
avoided difficult tasks like the arch and the vault, wluch might have given tx 
ereaier scope. It held up its roofs with the clumsy espedient of inremal and 
mperimposed colonnades. It crowded the mtenor of its temples with statues 
whose size was out of proportion to the edifice, and wlu«e ornamentation 
beked the shnpUch)' and restraint that w'e c-^pect of the classic stjic- 

But no faulG can ouiw'dgli the fact that Greek art created the classic 
stvle The essence of chat sr>dc-if the rheme of this cliapter may be restated 
in closmg-is order and form; moderation in design, expression, and decora¬ 
tion; proportion in the parts and omiy in the whole; the supmmey of rra- 
am isdthout the eFtinction of fetilng; a quiet perfection tlut is ^tent with 
timplidtv, and a soblimity that owes nothing to me. No other siyde but 
the Gothic has liad so much Influence; indeed, Greek statuary is still ffic 
ideal and until yesterday the Greek column dominated architecture to ffie 
discouragement of more congenial fonns. It is good that we are freeing 
ourselves from the Greeks; even perfection iconics opprcssn^c when it 
will not change. But long after our liberation i$ complete we ^lall find in- 
Struedon and stbnulus in that art which was the life of reason in form, and 
in that classic style which was the most characteristic gift of Greece to 

mankind.___ 

“■* Ows mitiii dso now the Ufii of order in ihe ntaaga^i of the w ** 

order w» * detect of osw or an ■oddent w histniy. 
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The Advancement of Learning 

T he ctdtural activity of Periclean Grccct takes chiefly three fonns— 
art, drama, and philosophy. Jn the Jirst, religion k the inspirauoni in 
the second k k the battjegronnd^ in the third it is the vicdni* Since die 
organization of a religious group presumes a common and stable creed, 
every religion sooner or later comes into opposition with that fluent and 
changeful current of secular thought that we confidently call the peogre^ 
of knowledge. In Athens the conflict was not always visible on the surface, 
and did not directly affect the masses of the people; the scientists and the 
pliilosophers carried on rheir work without explicitly attacking rhe popular 
faiths and often mitigated the strife by using the old religious terms as sj^* 
hols Of allegories for their new beliefs; oniy now and thctif as in the indict- 
mencs of Anaxagoras, Asjiasia, Diagoras of Metos, Euripides, and Soemtes, 
did the smiirgle come out into the open, and become a matter of life and 
death. Bui it was there. It ran through the Peridean age like a major therne, 
played in many keys and elaborated in many variarlons wd forms; it was 
heard most distinctly in the skeptical dkcontses of the Sophists and in the 
matctjilisni of Deincx:rims; it sounded obscurely in the piety of Aeschylus, 
in the heresies of F.iiripidcSf even in the Lrrcvercni banter of the conservative 
Aristophanes; and ir was violently recaptrulaccd kx the trial and death of 
Socrates. Around this theme the Athens of Petioles lived its mental life# 

I. nm mathzmattcians 

Pure science, in fifth^nrutr- Gtecce, was still the hondmaidm of phitosnphy, 
and was nndied and developed by men who w'crc philosophers father than 
scientists. Xo iJie Greeks luglitr mathematics was Kti injtfomeiit not of prac* 
rice hut of logic, dirccieii less to die conquest of the physical envifonment chm 
to the mtdkcrual constmerion uf an abstract world. 

Pirptilar arithmetic, before the Peridean period, was almost priimtivdy 
climis\'_* One upright stroke indjcated t, t^vo strokes i, three 3, anti four 4; 

To^ 100+ loco^ and lo.ooo were expreKced by the initial letter of the Greek word 

■ On liwr ^po$sib1y ptriclcan) anThoicucaJ ntrtadan ef- Chap# XXVII!, hdow. 
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for the nuinber-pcm^, dekn, hckatott, chiUoiy myTioK Grtelt matheiMrics never 
achieved a symbol for zct«. Like our own it lictisved its Oriental ongin by 
taliitig from the Iig^ ptians tlie decimal sj'SECni of toiMittiig by tens, and from 
the Babylonmns, in astronomy anti gco^pby, die duodocinral or seMgesmid 
i'V?!™ of counting by twelves or sixties, as still on our clocks, glnlics, and 
t^artjs. Probalily an abacus helped the people with the simpler calcul^ns. 
Fnurtiuns were psiinful for them: to work with 5 complex fraction they reduced 
it to an accumukiion of fractions having 1 as their conunon numerator; so 
II was bfuken down irtco i +1 + 

Of Greek algebra we have no record before the Christian era. Gcome^ , 
however, was a favorite study of the pliilosophcrs, again less for its pracris^! 
value than for its theoretical interest, the fascination of its dedviccivc logic, its 
union of subrico' clarity, its imposing arehicecture of thoughE Three 
prubkms particularly attracted these mathematical mciaphysiciins: the sqi^- 
ing of tlic drclc, die trisccdun of the angle, and the doubling of the cub^ 
How popular the firac puzyJe became appears in Aristophanes’ fiirJr, in which 
a diaracicr representing the astronomer Meion enters upon the stage armed 
with ruler and compasses, and undertakes to show “how your cinJc may be 
made a squafe*’-i,c., how to find a square whose area will equal that of a given 
circle. Perhaps it was such problems as these thac led the later Pythagoreans to 
formulate a doctrine of irrational numliers and incomincnsurablc quanrities. 
It was the Pythagotcans, ttw, whose studies of the parabola, tlie hyperbola, and 
the ellipse prepared for the epochal work of Apollonius of Perga on come 
sectionl.* About 440 Hippocrates of Chios (nor the physician) published the 
first knowTi bo<ik on geometry, and solved the problem of squaring the iune-t 
About 420 Hippias of Elia accomplished the triscction of an angle through the 
fluadnttrbt curve,’ About 410 Democritus of .Alidera announced that "in con¬ 
structing lines according to uiven conditions no one has ever surpassed me, not 
even the Egyptians;'’' he afmost made the boast forBivshlc by writing four 
books on geometry, and finding formulas for the areas of cones and pvraidds.* 
All in all, the Greeks were as excellent in geometry as they were poor tn arith¬ 
metic. Even into their an geometry entered actively, making many forms of 
ceramic and architectural omnment, and deternujung the proportions and cur- 
vanirta of the Panhenon, 


* Icntiotid nunibets m ihow tiui emoM 1 * otpretMd by eidwr s wJwle or * 

rnvtiDn. like the «iia« root of i. Inconinienranible quantioM are th'ue fw whieh no third 
liiiMjriw ran be fmmd which licit* 10 cadi of dieni * reJauoit etpressihli: bv n wtinniil num¬ 
ber like ihc ri* will dbgouid of ■ ftitute. of dw rnJius nml cnetimrereiwe of 1 didt. 
t IV motmlikc figure made by the an* of twu ititeneLting ciidiii. 
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n. ANASAGORAS 

It was psitt of the struggle between religion and science that the smdy of 
astroDomy was forbidden by Athenian law at the height of the Periclean 
age/ At Acragas Einpedocles suggested that light takes tiinc to pass from 
one point to another/ At £ica Parmenides announced the sphericity of the 
caieh, divided the planet Into five zones, and observed that the moon always 
has its bright portLon tumcil totvard the sun/ At Tltebcs Plidolaus the 
P^Thagorcan deposed the earth from the center of the universe, and reduced 
it to the status of one amontr many planets revolving about a ‘‘central .fire/" 
Leucippus, pupil of PhUolaus, attributed the origin of the stars to the in¬ 
candescent comhustion and concentration of material “drawn onward in 
the universal movement of the circular vortex/"' At Abdera Democritus, 
pupil of Leucippus and student of Babvionian lore, described the Milky 
Way as a multitude of Email stars, and summariv-cd astronomic history as 
the periodical collision and desmiction ol an infinite number of worlds " 
At Chios Ocnopidcs discovered the obliquin' of the ecliptic/'* Nearly 
everywhere among the Greek colonies the fifth century saw scientific dc- 
vclopnients remarkable in a period almost devoid of scientific insermnents. 

But when Anaxagoras cried to do similar work at Athens he found the 
mood of the people and tlie Assembly as Iiosdlc to fret inquiry as the friend¬ 
ship of Pericles ^'ss encouraging. He had come from Qazomenae about 
4&0 II.C,, at twenty years of age, Anaximenes so interested him In the stars 
that when someone asked him the object of life he answered, “The idvcsti- 
gadon t>f sun, moon, and heaven/” He neglected his patrimony to chart 
the earth and the sky, and felt into poverty while his bwk On Nature was 
acclaimed by the intelligentsia of Athens as tile grcitcst sdcndfic work of 
the century. 

It carried on tljc traditinns and speculations of rfic Ionian schooL The 
universe, said Anaxagoras, was originally a chaos of diverse seeds (sper- 
mata}^ pervaded by a nous, or Mind, tenuously physical, and akin to the 
source of life and motion in oursci ves. And as mind gives order to the chaos 
of our actions, so the U'orld Mind gave order to the primeval seeds, sening 
them into a rotatory vortes,* and guiding them toward the devckjpment of 
organic forms:." This rotation sorted the seeds into the four elements—fire, 
air, water, and earth—and separated the world into tw'O rnmlving layers, an 
outer one of “ether," and an inner one of air. "In consequence of this violent 

* Thfcf is the Vortcjt ttm Armiiptancs^ m Tte Chudi, sc> ai Soctmcs' 

subsunite for Zetej, 
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whirling morion, the surrounding fierj' ether tore away stones from the 
earth, and kindled them into stars.”” The sun ami the stars are glowing 
masses of rock: '‘The sun is a red-hot mass many times brger than the 
Peloponnesus,”* TN'Ticn their revolving motion wanes, the stones of the 
outer layer fall upon the earth as meteors,” THic moon is an incandescent 
solid, having on its surface plains, mountains, and ravines;” it receives its 
light from the sun, and is of all heavenly bodies the nearest to the earth ” 
“Tlic moon is eclipsed ttirough the interposttion of the earth ... the sun 
through the interposition of the moon.’”' Probably other celestial bodies are 
inhabited like the earth; upon them "men arc formed, ind other animals 
that have life; the men dwell in cities, and cuittvarc fields as we do.”* Out 
of the inner or gaseous layer of our planet successive condensations pro¬ 
duced clouds, w'atcr, earth, and stones. Winds are due to rarefactions of 
the atmosphere produced by the hear of the sun; "thunder is caused by 
the collision of clouds, and lighttiing by their friction.”" Tire quantity of 
matter never changes, but oil forms begin and pass away; in time the moun¬ 
tains will become the sea." The vaiif>u 5 fonns and objects of the world 
are bFought into being by increasingly definite aggregations of homo* 
gcncous parts {hojrroioftieria} * All organisms were originally generated 
our of earth, moisture, and heat, and thereafter from one another." Man 
has developed beyond other animal s becatisc his erect posture freed bis 
hands for gmsping things." 

These acluEVcments— the foundation of meteoro)ogj% the correct m- 
pbnation of eclipses, a rational hypothesis of planetary fotmation, die dis¬ 
covery of the borrow'cd light of the moon, and an evolutionary conception 
of animal and human life—made Anaxagoras at once the Copernicus and 
Darw'in of his age. The Athenians might have forgiven lum thesse aper^ts 
had he not neglected his /inf/r in explaining the events of nature and history; 
pertups they suspected that this fiaus^ like Euripides’ deur ex 7 fiachinji^ was 
a device for saving the auclior’s skin. Aristotle notes that Anaxagora,s sought 
natural explanations evetj’Wherc." When a ram with a single horn in the 
center of its forehead was brought to PerseJes, and a sonthsaycr interpreted 
it as a supermtunU omen, Anaxagoras had the animal's skull cleft, and 
showed t!iat the brain, instead of filling both sides of the cranium, had 
grown upward towards the center, and so had produced the solitary hom." 
He aroused die simple by giving a natural explanation of meteors, and re¬ 
duced many mythical figures to personified abstiacrions.* 

The Athenians took liim good-humoredly for a time, merely nicknaming 
liimwowi.” But when no other way could be found of w^eakening Pericles, 
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Qeon, his <Icmagogic rivai, brought a foniifll itulictmcnt of impiety against 
Anaxagoras on the charge that he bad described the sun (still to the people 
a god} as a hims of stone on fire; and pursued the case so relentlessly that 
tile philosopher, despite Pericles’ brave defense of him, was convicted' 
Having no taste for hemlock, Anaxagoras fled to Lampsacus on the Helles¬ 
pont, where he kept himself alive by teaching phllosophy-t VVTien news 
Was brought to him tliat the Athenians had condemned him to dcatli, he 
said, **Xaturc has long since condemned both them and me. He died a 
few years later, aged seventy-three. 

The backwardness of the Atlicniafis in astronomy was reflected in ibcir cal¬ 
endar. There was no general Greek cslcndar: every state had its own; and 
each of the four possible points for beginning a new year was adopted some* 
where m Greece; even the ninntlis changed tlicir nanus across frontiers. The 
Attic calen dar reckoned months by die moon, and years by the sun." As t%TelTe 
limar mouths made only j6o da>^. a diirtecntb month was added even* second 
year to bring the calendar into harmony with the sun and the seasons." Since 
this made the year ten days too long. Solon introduced the ^orii of liaring 
alternate months of twentj''-niiie and tliirtj' days, aitanged into three weeks 
{deladft) often (occasionally nine) day's each;" and as an excess of fo^ days 
sdJJ remained, the Greeks omitted one month every eighth year. In this incred' 
ibly devious wa^' they at last arrived at a year of j6j days. J 

Meanwliile a modest degree of progress was nuidc in ttrrcstriiiS science. 
Anaxagoras cotrectly explained the annual overflow of the Nile as due to the 
spring thaws and raixis of Ethiopia." Greek geologists attributed the Straits of 
Gibraltar hi a cleaving earthtjuakc, and the Aegean isles to a subsiding sea-" 
Xauthus of Lydia, about 49^. surmised that the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea were formerly connected at Sueit; and .Aeschylus noted the l«lief of his 
time that Sicily had been tom asunder from Italy by a convulsion of the earth." 
Sevlax of Cana (5ii-4ii5) explored the whole coast of the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, No Greek seems to bas e dared so adventurous a voyage of dis¬ 
covery as that which the Carthaginian tlanno, with a fleet of sixty ships, led 
tlirtrtigh Gibraltar some 2600 miles down the wc^ coast of Africa fca. 490). 
Maps of the Mediterranean world were common in Athens at the end of the 
fifth centurv. Physics, so far as we know, remained undeveloped, though the 
curvaiures nf the Partlicnon show considerable knowledge of optics. The 


* Ca. 4U." Anodier tecount pliCQ ihc triiJ in 45*-” . . - , , 

t AcTArdJng to ■ riiJil story he was imprisoned at .AUiciia. and wis awaiting the fatal cop 

when PeriiftEs nwmged hw ciape.* ..ni_ 

t Heiwioins on the jupenor cJsndif of the Egyp«uit“ t-iciin Egypt the Qiwlt* 

tiK* ihc gnomon, or sundai. and from Asia the depaydra. or water dock, a their inflni- 
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t^ihagoreans, towards 450, announced the uicust lasting of Greek scientific 
hypotheses—the atomic constittiiion of matter, Empedocles snd atlieis ei- 
pmnded a theory of the evoludnn of man from lower forms of life, 'In¬ 
scribed the slow advance of nran from savagery to civilization.* 


in. HiPPOCRATES 

The epochal event in the history of Greek science during the Pcriclean 
age was the rise of rudonat medicine. Tveu in the fifth century Greek 
medicine was in large measure bound up with religion, and the treatment 
of disease was still practiced by the tempk priests of Asetepius, This tem¬ 
ple tiicrapy used a combination of empirical medicine with Impressive ritual 
and charms that touched and released rhe imagination of the patient; pos¬ 
sibly hypnosis and some form of anesthesia were also employed,^ Secular 
medicine competed with this ecclesiastical medicine. Though both groups 
a.scribed their origin tozVsckpius, die profane Asekpiads rejected religious 
aids, made no claim to miraculous cures, and gradually placed medicine 
upon a radonal basis. 

Secukr medicine, in fifrh-centuty Greece, rook form in four great 
schools: at Cos and Oiidiis in .-Vna Alinor, at Crocona in Italy, and in Sicily, 
At Acragas Empedocles, half philotsojiher and half miracle man, shared 
medical honors with the rational practitioner Acron.** As far back as jio 
we read of the physician Democedes, who, bom at Crotona, practiced 
medicine in Aegina, .Athens, Samos, and Susa, cured Darius and Queen 
Atossa. and returned to spend his last days in the city of his birthAt 
Crotona, too, the PvTltagorcan school produced the most famous of Greek 
physicians before Vlippocratcs. Alcmacon has been called the real father 
of Greek medicine," but he b clearly a btc name in a long line of secular 
medicos whose origin is lost beyond the horizons of history. Early in the 
fifth century he published a work On Njtnre (pen pbyseos)-^c usual 
ride, in Greece, for a general discussion of natural science. I Ic, first of rhe 
Greeks, so far as we know, located the optic nerve and the Eustachian 
tubes, dissected animals, explained the phv'riology of sleep, recognized the 
brain as the central otgari of thought, and defined health Pv^hagoreanly as 
a harmony of the parts of the body." At Cnidus the dominating figure w-as 
Euryphron. w’ho composed a medical summary known as the Cjiidum Sen¬ 
tences, explained pleurisy as a disease of the lungs, ascribed many illnesses 
to constipation, and became famous tor his ^icress as an obstetrician " An 

unmeiTV war rased between the schools of Cos and Cnidus; for the 
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Cntdmtis, disliking Htpimcratcs* pcndiant for basing ’‘prognosis’’ upon 
gcaiirjl pathologv, insist cti upon a careful classificatioii of each ailmcnr, 
and a treatment of it on specific lines. In the endj by a kind of philosophical 
justice, many of the Cnidian ivridngs found tlicir vay into the Hippo¬ 
cratic Collection. 

As we see Hippocrates in Suidas’ thumbnail biography, he appears as the 
outstanding physician of his time. He n'as born in C<js in the same year 
as Democritus}'despite their far-separated homes the tsvo Wcamc great 
friends, and perhaps the “bughing pliilosoplicr" had some sluirc in die 
secularization of medicine. Hippocrates was the son of a physician, and 
greiv up and practiced among the thousands of invalids and tourists who 
came to “take the waters" in die hot springs of Cos. His teacher. I Icrodicus 
of Selymbria, formed his art by accustoming him to rely upon diet and 
exerciM rather tlian upm drugs. Hippocrates won such repute that rulers 
like Pcrdiccas of Maccdoii and Aiwerxes I of Persia were among his 
patients; and in 430 Athens sent for him to try his liand at staying the great 
pUguc. His friend Democritus shamed him by completing a century, while 
the great physician died at the age of eighty-three. 

Nothing in medical literature could he more heterogeneous than the 
collection of treatises anciently ascribed to Hippocrares, Here arc test- 
books for phj-sicians, counsels for kyincn, lectures for students, reports of 
researches and observations, clinical records of interesting eases, and essays 
by Sophists interested In the scientific or philosopliicaJ aspects of medidiiE. 
The forty-two clinical records arc the only examples of their kind for the 
next seventeen hundred years; and they set a high standard of Iioncstj' by 
confessing that in sisn' per cent of the cases the disease, or the treatment, 
proved fatal-" Of all these compositions only four are by general consent 
from the pen of Hippocmtes-thc “Aphorisms.” the “Prtigiiostic,” the 
“Retrimen in Acute Diseases," and the monograph “On Wounds in the 
Head"; the remainder of the Cwptts Hippocraticm/i is by a variety of 
authors ranging from the fifth to tlic second century ilc," There is a fair 
amount of nomicnsc in titc assortment, but probably not more than the 
future will find m the trcarlscs and histories of the prtsenr day, .Much of 
rtic material is fragmentar)', and takes a loose aphoristic form verging now 
and [hen upon Heracleitcan obscurity. Among the ‘Aphori^ns is the 
famous remark that “Art is long, but rime is fleeting. 

The historical role of Hippocrates and his successors was the liberation 
of medicine from both rehgion and philosophy. Occasionally, as in the 
treatise on “Regimen," prayer k advised as an aid; but die page-by-page 
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tone of the Collection is a resolute reliance upon ratioiial therapy, llic 
essay on ‘The Sacred Disease” directly attach the theory tlwt ailments 
arc caused by the gods; all diseases, says the author, have natural causes. 
Epilepsy, which the people explained as possession hy a demon, is not 
excepted; “Men continue to bdieve io its div'me origin because they are 
3 t a loss to understand it.... Charlatans and quacks, having no treatment 
that would help, concealed and sheltered cheniselvcs behind suptistition. 
and called this illness sacred in order that their complete ignorance mighi 
nor be revealed.™ ITie mind of Hippocrates was typical of the Peridean 
time spirit—imaginative but realistic, averse to mystery and weary of myth, 
recognizing the value of religion, but struggling to understand the world 
in rational terms. 'I'he influence iif the Sophists can be felt in this move 
for the cmiincipatlon of medicine; and indeed, philosophy so jmwerfully 
affected Greek therapy that the science liad to fight against philosophical 
as tvdl as theological inipcdiments. Hippocrates insists tliat philosopluca] 
theories have no place In medicine, and that treatment must proceed by 
careful observation and accurate recording of spedfle cases and facts. He 
does not quite realize the value of experiment; but he is resolved to be 
guided by espenencc." 

The natal infection of Hippocratic medidne with philosophy appears in 
the once famous doctrine of “humors." The body, says Hippocratn^s. is com¬ 
pounded of blood, phlegm, yellow bde, and bbek bile; tliat enjoys 
most perfect health In whom tlicsc eitments arc duly proportioned and min¬ 
gled; pain is the defect or excess of one "humor," or its isolation from the 
Tlijs tbeoiY outlived all the other medical hypoth^ of antiquity: it 
was abandoned only in the Isur century, and perhaps survives by transnugra- 
rion in the doctrine of hormones or glandular secretions today. Since 
ihe behavior of the “humors'' was considered subject to cUmare and diet, 
and the mosr prcv'alent ailments is Greece were colds, pneumonia, and 
malam. Hippocrates (?) wrote a brief treatise on “Aits, Waters, Places’* 
in rebiion to health. “One may expose oneself confidently lo cold,” we 
ate told, “except after eating or exercise, ... It is not good for the body 
notto be exposed to the cold of tvmter.’* The sdentifle physidan, wherever 
he settles, will study the effects, upon the local population, of the winds 
and the seasons, the water supply and the nature of the soiL 

The weakest point in Hippocratic medicine was diagnosis. There was, 
apparently, no taking of the pulse; fever was judged by simple touch, and 
auscultation was direct. Infection was understood in the case of scabies, 
ophtlwlmia. and phthisis.* The Cofpar contains esccUcnt clinical pictures 
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of epilepsy, epidemic [Mirocius, puerperal septiceiiua, and quoDdkn, tertijin, 
and quman fevers. There is no mention in the Collection of smallpCEL, 
measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, or syphilis; and no clear mendon of ty¬ 
phoid fever.^ The treatises on "Regimen” move towards preve ndve medi¬ 
cine by advocadng "prodiagnosb"—an attempt to catch the first symptoms 
of a disease, and nip it in the bud,*' Hippocrates was particulariy fond of 
“prognfisis”: the good physician, he believed, will learn by experience to 
foresee the effects of various bodily conditions, and be able to predict from 
the first stages of a disease the courac that It will follow. Most diseases 
reach a crisis in which either the Illness or the patient comes to an end; 
the almost Pythagorean calculation of the day on which the crisis should 
appear was a characteristic element of Hippocratic theory. If in these 
crises the natural heat of the body can overcome the morbid matter and 
discharge it, the patient is cured. In any cure nature—ic., the powers and 
constitution of the body—is the principd. healer; all that the physician can 
do is to remove or reduce the impedunents to this natnnd defense and 
rccupcmdon, ficixcc Hippocratic treatment makes little use of drugs, but 
depends chiefiy upon fresh air, emetics, suppositories, enemas, cupping, 
bloodletilng, fomentarions, ointments, massage, and hydrotherapy. The 
Greek pharmacopoeia was reassuringly small, and consisted largely of pur¬ 
gatives. Skin troubles w^cre treated with sulphur baths, and by adminis- 
teirng the oil of dolphin livers." "Live a healthy life," Hippocrates 
advises, "and you are not likely to fall ill, except through epidemic or acci¬ 
dent. If you do fall ill, proper regimen will ^vc you the best chance of 
recovery.’" Fasting ivas often prescribed, if the strength of tlic patient 
allowed; for “the more we nourish unhealthy bodies the more we injure 
them.’" In general "a man should have only one meal a day, unless he have 
3 very dry bidly.’" 

Anatomy and physiology made slo w progress in Greece, and ow^d much 
of this to the examination of animat entrails in the practice of augury. A 
little brochure "On the Heart," in die Hippocratic Collection, describes 
the vcntiides, the great vessels, and their valves, Syennesis of Cj-prus and 
Diogenes of Crete wrote descripnoos of the vascular system, and Diogenes 
knew the significance of the pulse.” Empedocles tecogniecd that the heart 
is the center of the vascular system, and described it as the organ by which 
the pneiang, or vital breath (oxj'gen?), is carried through the bliwd vessels 
toeveiy part of the body," The Corpwr, following Alctnaeon, makes the 
brain the seat of consciousness and thought; ’Through it wc think, see, 
hear, and distinguish the ugly from the beautiful, the bad from the good.’" 
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Surgerj' still for the incist part mt unspccialized activity of advanced 
('eneriil practitiaiiers, though the armies had surgeons on their staJTs,* The 
1 lippocradc literature describes trephining operations, and its treatment for 
dislocations of slaoulder or jaw arc “imvikm" in cver^'rhing except ancs- 
thesia A votive tablet from the temjjle of Asclepius at Athens shosvs a 
folding case containing scalpels of variovis forms," The little museum at 
Epidaurus has preserved for us ancient forceps, probes, scalpels, catheters, 
and specula essentially like those that arc used today; and certain statues 
there arc appatcnrly models illnstTating merlif}ds for reducing dislocations 
of the hip.* llic ilipjyjcraric treatise “On the Physician" gives detailed 
directions for the prepiTation of the operaring room, rhe artangement of 
natural and anificial light, the cleanliness of the hands, the cure and use 
of instruments, the posititin of the padent, the bandaging of wounds, etc.* 

Ie is dear from these ami other passages that Greek medicine in Ilipptjc- 
rates' da\'S had made great adviinccs, technically and sEiciaily, HercEofore 
Greek physicians had migrated from city to city ns need called them, like 
rhe Sophists of their rime or the preachers of our ov^m, Now they settled 
down, opened /(ttrerj—“healing places." or offices—and treated patients there 
or at the patients’ homes.* Women physicians w'ere numerous, and were 
usually cm ployed for diseases of their sex; some of ihctn wrote authoritative 
rreatises an the care of rhe skin and the hair." The state exacted no public 
esaniiiiadon of prospective praeddoners, but required satisfactory evidence 
of an apprenticeship or tutelage to a recognized phj'sieian.'* City govem- 
nicnte rtconcilcd socialized with private medicine by engaging doctors to 
attend TO public health, and to give medical treatment to the poor; the 
best of sui^ state physicians, like Democedes, received rw'o talents (Sii.- 
ixx>) a year,* There were, of course, many quacks and, as ahvays, an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of omniscienr amateurs. The profession, as in all gen- 
cratiotis. suffered from its dishonest or incompetent minority;'* and like 
other peoples the Greeks rcs'cnged themselves upon rhe uncerraintics of 
medicine by jokes almost as endless as those that wreak their vengeance 
upon marriage. 

Hippocrates raised the profession to a higher standing by his emphasis 
on medical ethics, He was a teacher as well as a practitioner, and the famous 
oath ascribed to him may have been designed to ensure the loyalty of the 
student to his instructor,* 


•The oath b «sarded s Jcrirttig from the Hippoenrii: icIhwI rather thim fifwn the 
ntHtcr hiiiHcUi b«K Eroton, writlrij' in the Enji ecnttiiy sn, attributes it to Hippomoa,* 
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The Hippocratic Oath 

I swear by Apollo Physician^ by Asclepius^ by Hygiaea, by Pana¬ 
cea, and by all the gods and goddcs;$e£, making them my witnessed 
that 1 IlviU carry nut^ according ti> my ability* and fudgnicnt^ this oath 
and this indenture^ To hold my teacher in this art ccjiial to my own 
parents^ to make him partner in my liveliliood; when lie h in need 
of money to sltire mine with him^ to consider hts family tt^ own 
brothers:^ and to tcaclt diem tkk art^ If they want to learn itp w^ith- 
out fee or indenture; to impart precept, oral insmiction, and all 
dther ifistructifm to my own sons, to tbe sons of my tcachert and 
to mdentured pupils vrho have taken the phv 5 ician''s r>arh« bur to 
nobody else. 1 will use rreatmenr to help rhe sick according to my 
ability and judgment, but never a view to injury and wrong¬ 
doing. Neither \vA\ t adiniimster a poison to anvbijdy w'bcn asked 
to do so, nor will 1 suggest such a course. Similarly I wiW not give 
to a woman a pessary to cause ahercion. But I will keep pure and 
holy both my life and niy art; 1 will noc use the knife, not even* 
verily, nn su^crers from stuns, but I wull give place m such ns ate 
craftsmen themin. Ituo whatsoever bouses I cnier 1 will enter to 
help the sick, and I will abstain from all mrcodonal wrongdoing 
and harm, especially from thusing the bodies of man ot woman, 
bond or free. And whai3ue\'cr I shall sec or hear in the course of 
my profession, as well as cmiside my profe^ron in niy intercourse 
with fiicn, if it be what should nor be published sbroad^ t will never 
divulge^ holding such things to be hoty secrets* Kow' if I cariy our 
this oath* and break it not, may f gain (orever rcpucarion among all 
men for my life and for my art- but if I tramgres it and for¬ 
swear myself, may t^he opposhc befall me.* 

The phradan^ Hippocrates adds, should maintain a becoming exterior, 
keeping his person clean and hts clothing near. He must alwrays remain 
calm, and must make hk behavior inspire the patient with confidence," He 
must 

keep a careful watch over himselfT and , . - say only what is absCH 
lutcly necessary- * + . When you enter a sick man's nwrn, bear in 
mind your imnner of sitting, reserve, arrangement of dr^ss^ dedsive 
utreronce, brevity of speech, composure, bedside monnets * . . self- 
controk rebuke of dbturbance, readiness to do what he,s to be done, 

* * .1 urge you not to he too unkind, but t<i consider carefully your 
padent’^L superabund^mce or means. Sometimes give your semccs 
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for noching; and if there be an opportunity of serving a stranger 
who is in financial straits, give him full assistance. For where diece 
is love of man, there ts also love of the art." 


If, ia addidoti to fill this, the physician studies and practices philosopliy, he 
becomes the ideal of his profession^ for physician who is a lover of wis¬ 
dom is the equal of a god^"* 


Greek njedicine shows no essential advance upon the medical and surgi¬ 
cal knowledge of k^gypt a thousand years before the various Fathers of 
Medicine; in the matter of spcciaLLxation the Greek development seems to 
have fallen short of the Eg^q^tian. From another point of view we must 
hold the Greeks in high esteem, for not until the nineteenth century of our 
era was any suhstant^ improvement made upon their medical practice or 
theoiy. In general, Greek science went as far as could be expected with¬ 
out instruments of observation and precision, and without experimental 
methods, It would have done better had it not liecn harassed b^y religion 
and discouraged by philosophy. At a time when many young men in 
Athens were taking op with enthusiasm the study of astronomy and com¬ 
parative anatomy, the progress of science was halted by obscurantist legis¬ 
lation, and the persecutions of Anaxagoras, Aspada, and Socrates; while 
the famoits '‘turning around" of Socrates and the Sophies from the exter¬ 
nal to the Internal world, from physics to ethics, drew Greek thought From 
the problems of nature and evolution to those of metapln'sics and morals. 
Science stood still for a cennuy while Greece succumbed to die charms 
of philosophy* 


COAPTER X\l 


The Conflict of Philosophy 
and Religion 

L THE IDEALISTS 

T he age of Pericles resembled our own in ihc variecy and disorder of 
its rhoughL and in the challenge that it offered to every traditional 
standard and ^llef. But no age has ever rivaled tltat of Pericles in the num¬ 
ber and grandeur of its philosophical ideas, or in the vigor and exabemnee 
with which they were debated. Every issue that agitates the world today 
was bruited about in ancient Athens, and with such freedom and eagerness 
that all Greece except Its youth was alarmed. Many cities—above all, Sparta 
—forbade the public consideraiioti of philosophical problems, "on account 
of the jealousy and strife and profitless discussions" (says Athenaeus) "to 
which they give rise.'" But in Peridcan Athens the "dear delight" of 
philosophy captured the imagination of the educated classes; rich men 
opened their hcFincs and salons in the manner of the French Enlighten¬ 
ment; philosophers were lionized, and clever arguments were applauded 
litce sturdy blows at the Olympic games" When, in 4J3, a wpr of swords 
vtAS added to the war of words, the excitement of the Athenian mind be¬ 
came a fev'er m which alt soberness of (bought and judgment was consumed. 
The fever subsided for a time after the minyrdom of Socrates, or was 
dissipated from Athens to other centers of Greek life; e\-en Plato, who 
liad known the very height and crisis of it, became exhausted after sixty 
years of the new game, and envied Egypt the inviolable onhodosy and 
quiet stability of its thought. No age until the Renaissance w'ouid know 
such enthusiasm again, 

Plato was the culmination of a development that began with Parmenides; 
he played Hegel to Parmenides' Kant; and though he scattered condcnuia- 
ffon lavishly, he never ceased to reverence his metaphysical father. In the 
little town of Elea, on the w'estem coast of Italy, 450 years before Christ, 
there began for Europe that philosophy of idealism which was 10 wage 
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through every subsequem cenmrj' an obstinate war against imterialism.* 
The mystenous problem of knowledge, the disdnerion between noumcnon 
and phenomenon, between the urr'seen real and the unreal seen, was Jlung 
into the caldron of European thought, and was to boil or simmer there 
through Greek and medieval days untiL, in Kant, it w ould explode again 
in 3 philosoplilcal revolution. 

As Kant was "awakened" by Hume, so Parmcddcs was aroused to 
philosophy by Xenophanesi perhaps his was one of many minds stirred by 
Xenophanes' deciararion that the gods wxre myths, and that there was only 
one reality', which was Ixith world and God. Parmenides studied with the 
Py-thagoreans also, and alworhcd something of their passion for astronomy. 
But he did not lose himself in the stars. Like most Greek philosophers he 
was in [crested in living affairs and the states Elea commissioned him to 
draw up for it a code of law's, w'hich it liked so w'dl that irs magistrates w'ere 
thenceforth required to decide all cases by that code* Possibly as a recrea¬ 
tional aside in a busy life he composed a philosophical poem On Stature, 
of which some t6o verses surs'ive, enough to make us regret that Par¬ 
menides did not write prose. The p>et announces, with a twinkle in 'his 
eye, tliat a goddess has delivered to him a revelation: that all things are one; 
chat motion, change, and development are unreal-phantasms of superficial, 
contradictory, untrusnvonUy scilsc; that beneath these mere appearances 
lies an unchanging, homogeneous, indivisible, indl^oluble, motionless unity, 
winch is the only Being, the only Truth, and the only God. Heracleitus 
said, Fojjta r«, all things cdiange; Parmenides say’s, Hoi ta pamia. all things 
are one, and never change. At times, like Xenophanes, he speaks of this 
One as the universe, and calls it spheroidal and finite; at times, in an idealis¬ 
tic vision, he identifies Being with Thought, and sings, "One thing are 
Thinking and Being,”* as if to say that for us things exist only in so far 
as wc are conscious of them. Beginning iind end, birth and deach, forma- 
non and destruction, arc of forms only; the One Real never begins and 
never ends; there is no Becoming, there is only Being, Motion, too, is un¬ 
real, it assumes the passage of st>mcth 3 ng from u'hcre it is to where there 
is nothing, or taupcy space; but empty space. Not Being, cannot be; there is 
no void; the One fills every nook and crannjr of the world, and is forever 
at rest.t 

• The Hindus tud mp itt problem long before, ipd were ca mtiAin Pumenidefiu to the 
end. perfufW attuseosationkiji <?f tha Up^b^di hid peueinted through Ionia or 
fvtliiicorii to Pirmtnides, 

> This nnihtt rh^ bnaginatlmt; bat dlticwt m Pirnicnidean fislkion w ipai of t tahlc na s5 
rcH though it h compost J (wc itc uAd) trf the most ciciiiblv mobile ‘"decerflm" Par- 
mcftides the world « we See the tabki tht! dectmn would m the table ai we set the 
world. 
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Ir was aot to be expected that men would listen patiently to all this; 
and apparently the Pamicnidcan Rest become the target of a thousand 
metaphysical assaults. The significance of Parmenides’ subtle follower, 
Zeno of Elea, lay in an attempt 10 show that the ideas of plurality and mo- 
don were, at least theoreti cal I v, as impossible as Parmenides’ motionless One. 
As an exercise in perversity, and to amuse liis youtli, Zeno published a book 
of paradoxes, of svbich nine have come down to ns, and of which three will 
suffice. First, said Zeno, any body, in order to move to point A, must reach 
B. the middle of its course toward A; to arrive at B it niiist reach C, the 
middle of its course toward Bi and sr* on to infinity. Since an infinity of 
rititc would be required for this infinite series of motions, the modon of 
any l>ody to any point is impossible in a finite time, Stvond, as a ii'ariant 
of the first, swift-footed Achilles can never overtake the leisurely tortoise' 
for as often as Achilles reaches the point which the tortoise occupied, in 
that same moment the tortoise has moved beyond that point. Third, a fly¬ 
ing arrow is really at rest; for at any moment of its flight it is at only one 
point in space, diac is, is motionless; its modon, however actual to the 
senses, is logically, metaphysically unreal.*' 

Zentj came to Athens about 450, prhaps wldi Parmenides, and set the 
irnprcsslonablc city astir hy bis skill in reducing any kind of philosophical 
theory to absurd consequences. Xiinon of Phliiis described 

The t^vfi-edgcd tongue of miglity Zt-no, who. 

Say wJrat one would, would argue ie unmie.* 

This ptc-Socradc gadfly was (in the relative sense which our ignorance of 
the past compels us to give to such phrases) the father of logic, as Par¬ 
menides was for Europe the father of Bictaphysics. Socrates, who de¬ 
nounced Zeno’s dialectical method,' imitated it so zealously that men had 
to kill him in order to have peace of mind. Zeno’s influence upon the 
skeptical Sophists was decisive, and in the end it was his skepticism that 
triumphed in Pyrrho and Carneades, In his old age, having bectnne a man 
*'of great wisdom and learnitigt***" I'® complained that the philosophers had 
taken too seriously the mteUectual pranks of his youth. His final escapade 
was more fatal to him: he joined in an attempt to depose the ryrant Ncarchcs 
at Elea, was foiled and arrested, tortured and killed." He liorc his suffer¬ 
ings bravely, as if to associate his name so soon with the Stoic philosophy. 

* The of iKcw pmadotes has gnpe on from Plata* to Iktmnil Ruaieli * and t^y 

Continue aa long as words at* iniwakcn fat thtiigiL The aSSuthptions that tnvalidate the pijide* 
aw that ■‘Whirtc’* b a thing irotcad of metely a word the biahiliiy of the mind to 

conceive an ahscdtite ends and that time, space, and mtition are ilbcontinuciui, are enm* 
^ViAci! at puna- 
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O. THE MATERIALISTS 

Parmenides' dental of mciUon and change wa$ a re^cdon against the 
fluid and unstable meraphysics of HeretcicuSp so his monism was a counter¬ 
blast m the atomism of the Later Pythagoreans. For these had developed the 
number theory of their founder into the doctrine that all things are com¬ 
posed of numbers in the sense of indiviriliJe units,** W’hen PhjJ<»Iaus of 
Tliebcs added chat "ail things take place by necessity and by harmony^^’” 
everything was ready fot the Atomic school in Greek phili^phy. 

About 435 Lreucippuj; of Miletus came to Elco^ and studied under Zeno; 
there, perhapSs he heard of the number atomism of the Pylhagorcam, for 
Zeno had aimed some of his subilesT paradoxes at this doctrine of plurality." 
Leucippus finally settled in Abdcra, a JlnurLshing louku colony in Thrace, 
Of his direct teaching only one fragment remains: “Nothing happens 
without a reason, but all things occur for a rieaiH:>n, and of necessity."^ 
Presumably k in answer to Zeno and Parmenides that Leucippus de¬ 
veloped the notion of the void, or empty space; in this way he hoped to 
make motion theoretically possible as well as sensibly acruaL Tlic uni- 
venc, said Leucippus, contains atoms and space and nottiing else. Atoms 
rumbling about in a vortex fall bv necessity into the first forms of all things^ 
like attaching itself to like; In rhis way arose the planets and the stars,** All 
things, even the human soul^ arc composed of atoms. 

Democritus was the pupp or assticiare of Leucippus in developing the 
atomistic philosophy into a rounded system of materialisin. His father was 
3 man of wealth and position in Abdera;*^ from him* we are told, DemocHtus 
tnhented a hondred talents {$ 6 oo^cpw). most of which he spent in travel.^ 
Unconfirmed stories send him as for as Egj^pr and Ethiopia^ Babvlouk, 
Persia, and India**" "Among my eontem]x)raries.” he say$. "I have traveled 
over the largest ptirtion of the earth in search of things the most rcmotCt and 
have seen the most climates and cmmcncs, and heard the Jorgesr number 
of thinkers*"** At Eoeodan Thebes he stopped long cnougii to imbibe 
the number atomism of Philolaus." Haring spent his money he became 
3 philosopher, lived simply, devoted hijaself to study and contemplation, 
and said, “I would rather discover a single demonstration" (in geometry) 
“than win the throne of Perrii**" ITiere was some modesty in him. for 
he shunned dialectic and dtscu^ou, founded no school, and $0)011 rned In 
Athens withour making himself known t<i any of the philosophers there.** 

" 'To tic wise md good nw" he Wfitei* “^thc whole eanhi is hk faihcdMui’^ 
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Diogenes Laerdus gives a Jong Jist of his publjcations in machemstics, 
physics^, a 5 ironomy» itavigadoQT geography^ anatomy^ physiology^ psychol-i 
ogy, psjxhotherapy, mcilicine, plulosopfiy, mnsiCf and arr“ Thrasyllus 
called liim pen^^hlos in philosophy* and some conremponHies gave him 
the very name of Wisdom (s(>phia}^^ His range wa^ as wide as Aristotle's, 
his style as liighly praised as Pkto*s,’'' Francis Bacon, in no perverae mo* 
menr^ called him the greatest of ancient philosophers “ 

He begins, like fkrmeoldes, with a critique of the senses. For praccicaJ 
purposes we may trnst them; but the moment wc besjin to analyze their 
evidence wc find ourseJves taking from the extemal world layer 
after layer of the coJor^ tempcrarurCi flavor* savor, s\^'ccmcss, bitrcmess^ 
and sound that the senses by upon it; these '"secondary qualities'^ art in our¬ 
selves or in the total process of perceptioii, not in the objeedve thing; in 
an earless world a falling forest would make no noise* and the ocean, 
however angry, would never roar^ ""By convention {noTUOF} sweet is 
sweet* bitter is bitter, hot is hot, cold is cold* color is color; but in troth 
there arc only atoms and the void.'"** Hence the senses give us only obscure 
knondcdgc, or opinion; genuine knowledge comes only by investigation 
and thought. “Verily, know nothing. Tnith is buried deep* * . , We 
know nothing for certain* but only the changes produced in otir body by 
the forces chat impinge upon it/* All sensations arc due to aton^ dis^ 
charged by the object and falling upon our sense organs.** All senses arc 
forms of touch “ 

The atoms that consiitute the world differ in figure* size* and weight; 
all have a tendency downw-ard; in the resultant rotatory' morion like atoms 
combine with like and produce the planets and the stars. No nom^ or in¬ 
telligence* guides the atoms* no Empdoclean “Jove** or "hate” assorts 
them, but necessity—the natural operation of inherent caiises—jrules over 
all**" There is no chance; chance is a fiction invented to disguise our 
ignorance.* The quantity of matter remains ajw^ays the same; none h 
ever created, none ever destroyed;* only the atom combinations change. 
Forms* however^ arc innnnici^blc; even of worlds there is probably an 
“infinite** number, coming into 1 >eing and pas:^ng away in an mremnnable 
pageantry',^ Organic beings arose originally from the moist earthEvery¬ 
thing in man Is made of atoms; the soul is composed of tiny, smooth* round 
atoms, bke those of fire. Miiul^ soul, vital heat, vital principle* are all one 
and the some thing; they are not confined to men or ajumals* but anc 
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difiused tliroughouc ihe world; and m man and other animals the mental 
atoms whereby -we think are distributed thrtjughout the body.*“ 
Nevertheless tliese fine atoms that tonstittite the soul are the noblest and 
most wonderful part of the l>ody. '1 he wise man will cultivate thonghtt 
will fret himself from passion, superstition, and fear, and will seek in con¬ 
templation and understanding the modest happiness available to human 
life. Happiness does not come from external goods; 3 man "must become 
accustomed to finding within liiinself the sources of his enjoymenL”" 
"Culture is better than riches, ,, , No power and no treasure can outweigh 
the extension of our knowledge/** Happiness is htfuL,and “sensual pleasure 
affords only 3 brief sansfaction^'; one comes to a more lasting content by 
acquiring peace and sereuhy' of soul {atarjxia), good cheer (etuhrmiiit), 
moderation {j/ietriates), and a certain order and symnietri,'- of life {Mou 
fywftvcfTM) “ We may leam nmeh from the animals—"spinning from the 
spider, building from the swallow, singing from the nightingale and the 
swan” * but “strength of body is nobility only in beasts of burden, strength 
of character is nobility in man.”” So, like the heretics of X^lcutrian England, 
Deniocrinis raises upon his scandalous metaphysics a most presentable ethic. 
“Good ttctions should be done not oui of compulsion but from conviction; 
not from hope of reward, but for their own sake. ... A man should feel 
more shame in doing evil before himself than before all the world.”" 

He illtistraicd his own precepts, and perhaps ]usti6cd his counsels, Eiy 
living to the age of a hundred and nine, or, as some say, to merely ninet}', 
years.** Diogenes Laertius relates that xvhen Democritus read in public hk 
most important work, the t/tegat or Great Wtfrld, the city of 

Abdera presented him with a hundred talents ($doa,ooo); hut perhaps Ab- 
dera had depreciated its currency. When someone asked rite secret of his 
longevity, Ite answered cJvit he ate honey doily, and barbed his body with 
oil.* Finally, having lived long enough, he reduced his food each day, dc- 
.ennined to starve himself by casj' degrees.” "He was exceedingly old," 
says WogcDcs," 

and appeared to be at the point of death. His sister lamented that 
he would die during the festival qf the Thesmophorin, which would 
pm'cnt her from dischaigtng her duties to the goddess. So he liade 
her be of good cheer, and to bring him hot loaves (or a little honey") 
every day. And by applying these to Itis nostrils he kept htmsdf 

• Liinvowi nnrtbvERS a ItiniJ of ^v-dtcifilwsicflt piraUrlisni to great DcmociinB," who 

411111 it douTi t^t tfie bUjitu oF Wly srd the itoEiia of mind are plscrd one bende (h» 
oltotlUfdy in paiis. and w lin): die batne tegetber.'™ 
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aUvc OFer the fetJvjL But when the three days of the feast were 
passed he expired withoui any paJn, as Hipparchus assures us, hav¬ 
ing lived one hundred and nine years. 

His city gave him a public funeral, and Timon of Athens praised him." 
He founded no scJiooh but he formulated for science its most famous hy¬ 
pothesis, and gave to philosophy a system which, denounced by every 
other, has survived thcni all, and reappears in every generation. 

in. EMPEDOCLES 

Idealism offends the senses, materialism offends the soul; the one expbins 
everything but the world, the other everything but life. To merge these 
half-truths it; was necessary to find some dynamic principle that could medi¬ 
ate between structure and growth, between things and though t, Ana.tagoras 
sought such a principle in a cosmic Mind; Empedodes sought it In the 
inherent forc^ that made for evoludon. 

This Leonardo of Acragas was bom in the year of Marathon, of a wealthy 
family whose passion for horse racing gave no promise of philosophy. He 
studied for a while with the P^’thagorcans, but in his ejcuberancc he 
divulged some of their esoteric doctrine, and w'as expelled." He took very 
much to heart the notion of transmigracion, and announced with poetic 
sympathy that he had been “in bygone times a youth, a maiden, and a 
flowering shrub; a bird, yes, and a fish tliat swims in silence through the 
deep sea.’* He condemned the eating of animal food as a form of canni- 
b4lj.sm-, for were not these animals the remcamation of human beings?" 
All men, he believed, had once bc'en gods, but liad forfeited their heavenly 
place by some impurity or violence; and he was certain that he felt in his 
own soul intiinatluns of a prenatal divinitJ^ "From what glorv, from what 
immeasurable bliss, have I now sunk to roam with mortals on this earth!'’" 
Convinced of his divmt origin, he put golden sandals upon his feet, clothed 
his body with purple robes, and crowned his head with laurel; he was, as 
he modestly explained to liis countrymen, a favorite of Apollo; only to 
his friends did he confess that he was a god. He claimed supernatural pow¬ 
ers, perfonTted magic rites, and sought by incantaiions to wrest from the 
other world the secrets of human destiny. He olTcrcd to cute diseases bv 
the enchantment of his words, and cured so many that the populace half 
l>elieved bis claims. Actually he was a learned physician fertile in sug- 
gesrions to medical science, and skilled In the psychology of the medicsU 
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art. He was a brillianr orator; he "invented/' says Aristotle," the principles 
of rhetoric, and taught them to Gojgias, v^'ho pcddkd them in Athens. 
He 'U'as an engineer who freed Selinus from pestilence by draining marshes 
and clianging the courses of streams * I le was a courageous statesman who, 
though himself an aristocrat, led a popiJar revolution against a narrow 
aristocracy, refused the dictatorship, and established a modcrarc democ' 
r.icy'* He W'as a poet, and wrote On Nature and On Purificatiom in such 
excellent verse that Aristotle and Cicero ranked him high among the poets, 
and Lucrerius complimented him with imitation. “When he went to the 
Olympic games," says Diogenes Laertius, "he was the object of general 
attention, so that there svus no Tnenrion made of anybody else in com¬ 
parison with him."" Perhaps, after all, he was a god. 

Hie 470 lines that survive give us only hazardous intimations of lus 
philosophy. He was an eclectic, and saw- some wisdom in every system. 
He deprecated Parmenides' wdiolcsalc rejection of the senses, and welcomed 
each sense as an “avenue to understanding.'"* Sensation is due to elHuxes 
of particles proceeding from the object and falling upon the “pores" (porol) 
of the senses; therefore light needs rime to come from the snn to us.“ Night 
is caused by the earth mcercepting the rays of the sun.* All things arc com¬ 
posed of four elements—air, fire, water, and earth. Operating upon these 
are two basic forces, attraction and repulsion, Lave and Hate. TIic end¬ 
less combinations and separations of the elements by these forces produce 
I he world of things and history. When Love or the tendency to combine 
is dominant, mancr develops into plants, and argarnsnis take higher and 
higher forms. Just as mmsmigrarion weaves all souls into one biography, 
so in nature there is tio sharp distinction bctu'ccn one species or genus and 
another; e.g., “Hair and leaves and the thick feathers of birds, and the 
scales that form on tough limbs, arc the same thing."" Nature produces 
cvEij' kind of organ and form; Love unites them, somcrimes into monstrofi- 
ties chat perish through maladaptation. sometimes into oiganisnas capable 
of propagating themselves and meeting the condiriuns of survival." All 
higher forms develop from lower forms." Ar first both sexes are in the 
same body; then they become separated, and each longs to be reunited 
with the other."" To this process of evolution corresponds a process of 
dlssolurion, in which Hate; or the force of division, teats down the com¬ 
plex stmcTure that Love has built. Slowly organions and planets revert 
to more and more primitive forms, until all things are merged again in a 


* PcrTiipn Flaco pGached here for Arisrap1utiuc:fi^ ipcceh in dit SympomurL 
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primevaJ and amorphom^ mass* Tliese aJtctmtmg process of develop* 
ment and decay go on endlessly* in each part and in die wholej the iwo 
forces of combination and s^pararlon^ Love and Hate, Good and Evib fight 
and balance each other in a vast univer^ rhyibm of Life and Death. So 
old Is xhe philosophy of Herbert Spencer-*" 

The placx of God in this process k not clear^ for in Empedocles it is 
difficult to separate fact from metaphor, philosophy from poetry. Some¬ 
times he Jdendlies deity with the cosmic sphere itselL sometimes with the 
life of all life, or the mind of all mindj but he knou-s that we shall never 
be able to form a just idea of the basic and original creative power. ^*We 
cannot bring God near so as to reach him "wnth our eyes and lay bold of lilm 
with our hands.».« For he lias no human head attached to b<]dily mcm 1 >crs,^ 
nor do two hranehiiig amts dangle from liis shoulders^ he has neither fecr 
nor knees nor any haiiy' parts. No; he is only mind^ sacred and ineffable 
mindt Ibshing through the whole universe with swift thoughts/'^' And 
Empedocles concludes with die and weary counsel of old age: 

Week and narrow are the pcjwers ini planted in the limbs of men; 
manv the woes that fall on them and blunt the edge of thought; 
short is the measure of the life in death through winch they tui], 

Tlien arc they boroc like smcikc they vanish into air; and 

^^■hat diev dream they know is but the iiirtle tl^at each luth stumbled 
upon in Vvandering ahour the ivorld. Yet boast they all that they 
have learned the w-hole. Vain fools! For ivJise diat is, no eye liadi 
seem no car hath heard, nor can it be conceived by the mind of 
man*" 

In his last years he became more disrinctly a preacher and prophet, ab¬ 
sorbed in the theory of reincarnation, and imploring his feilow^ men to 
purge away the that had exiled them frorn heaven* With the assorted 
wisdom of Buddha, Eythagoras, and Schopenhauer he warned the hitman 
race to abstain from marriagen procrcadcm,** and beans." ^\^heni in 415, 
tlie Atheniaxis besieged SyTacusc, Ejnpcdoclcs did what lie could to help 
its resistance, and thereby offended Acragas^ w'hidi liarcd Syracuse with 
aU the arumosirv of kinship* Banished from his native dty, lie w^enc to the 
mainland of Greece and died, some say^ in Megara.* Bur Hippobotus, says 
Diogenes Laertius," tells how' Empedocles, after bringing back to full life 
tt wtjman who had been j^ven up for dead* rose from the feast that cele¬ 
brated her recovery, disappeared, and was never seen again. Legend said 
that he had leaped into Ema^s fiery niourh so that he might die without 
leaving a trace behind him, and thereby confirm his divinity. But the 
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elemental Cue bettayed him^ it fiimg' up his brazen sHppeis and left them, 
like heavy symbols of mortality, upon the crater’s edge “ 


TV. THE SOPITISTS 

Iris a reproof to those who think of Greece as synon)*mous witlt Athens, 
char none of the great Hellenic thinkers before Socrates belonged to chat 
city, and onlv Plato after bim. The fate of Anaxagoras and Socrates indi¬ 
cates that religious conservatism stronger in Athens than in the coT 
onies, where geographical separation had broken some of the bonds of 
rtadidon. Perhaps A^ens would have remained obscurantist and intolerant 
to the point of stupidity had it nor been for the growth of a cosmopolitan 
trading class, and rhe coming of die Sophists to Athens. 

The debates in ihc Assembly, the trials before the and the rising 

need for the ability to think with the appearance of logic and to speak 
with clarity and persuasion, conspired with the svealth and curiosity of an 
imperial society to create a denumd for something unknown in Athens 
before Pericles—formal higher education in letters, nratorj-, science, philos¬ 
ophy. and statesmanship, llie demand >vas met at first not by the organi- 
zadon of universities but by tvandering scholars who engaged lecture halls, 
gave there rheir courses of instruction, and then passed on to other cities 
to repeat them. Some of these men, like Protagoras, called themselves 
jBp/jir/ai—ij;.. teachers of wisdom." Tl^e word was scceprcd as equivalent 
to our “university professor," and bore no dtrogatorj' connotation until 
the conflict berween religion and philosophy led to conservative attacks 
upon the Sophists, and the commercialism of certain of them provoked 
Plato to darken their name with tlic itnputarions of venal sophistry that now 
cling to it. Perhaps the general public cntcrtainetl a vague dislike for these 
teachers from their first appearance, since their costly instruction in logic 
and rhetoric could be bought only by the w'dl to do. and gave these art 
advantage in trying their cases before the courts." It h true tliat the more 
famous Sophists, ^e most skilled praedrioners in any field, charged all 
chat their parions could be persuaded to pay; this is the final law of prices 
eveiywherc. Protagoras and Gorgias, we are told, demanded ten thousuid 
drachmas ($t0,000) for the education of a single pupil. But lesser Sophists 
were content w'lrh reasonably moderate fees; Prodicus, famous through¬ 
out Greece, asked from one to fifiy drachmas for adniUsIon to his courses." 

Protagoras, the most renowned of the Sophists, was bom In Abdeo ft 
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generation before Dcmocrinis. Tn his liferimc he was the better known 
of the two, and the more mAtientbJ; we sunnise his repute from the future 
created by his visits to Athens.*” Even Plato, who was not often inicntion- 
ally fair to the Sophists, respected him, and described him as a man of 
high character. In the Platonic dialogue that is named after him Protagoras 
makes a much better shon'lng than the arguincntadvc young Socrates; iierc 
it is Socrates who talks like a Sophist, and Protagoras who behaves like 
3 gentleman and a philost>phcr, ttever losing his temper, never jealous of 
another’s brilliance, never raking the argiunent too scrimtsly, and ncs'cr 
anxious to speak. He admits th.at he undertakes to teach his pupils pni- 
dence in private and public roatters, the orderly inanageincne of home and 
family, the art of rhetoric or persuasive speaking, and the ability' to under¬ 
stand and direct affairs of state.** He defends his high fees by siiying that 
it is his custom, wheu a pupil objects to the sum .asked, to agree to receive 
as ndct|uate svhatever amount the pupil may name as just in a solemn 
statetnenc before some sacred shrine"—a ntsh procedure for a teacher who 
doubted the existence of the gods. Diogenes Laertius accuses him of being 
the first CO "arm disputants with the w'capoii of sophism.” a charge that 
would have pleased ^jcrates; hut Diogenes adds that Protagoras "vvas also 
the liret to invent that sort of argument which is called Socratic""—which 
might not have pleased Socrates. 

It was bur one of his many dLstincuons that he founded European gram¬ 
mar and philology. He treated of the right use of w'ords, says Plato,“ and 
was the first to distinguish the three genders of nouns, and cerrain tenses 
and mojds of verbs ' But his chief significance lay in this, that with him, 
ratlier chan with Socrates, began the subjective standpoint in philosophy. 
Unlike the loiilans he was lea interested in things than in thnughc-i.e., in 
the wliolc process of sensation, perception, understanding, and expression. 
Ul^ercis Piinncnidcs rejected sensation as a guide to truth, Protagoras, like 
Locke, accepted it as the only means of knowledge, and refused to admit 
any transcendcntal-supraseti^al—reality. No abwdutc truth can be found, 
said Protagoras, but only such truths as hold for given men under given 
conditions; contradictory assertions can be eipially true for dilTerent per¬ 
sons or at different times," All truth* goodncE, and beauty art relative 
and subjective; "man is the measure of all rhings—of those that art, that 
they are. and of those that arc not. that they arc not.**" To the historical 
eye a u-hnlc world begins to tremble when Protagoras announces diis sim¬ 
ple principle of humanism and rebrivit}'; all established truths and sacred 

* These jjrobabty occurred in 4^-. " 
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principJes crack; individualism has found a voice aitd a philosophy; and the 
supemacnral bases of social order threaten to melt away. 

"Phe far-reachingf sfccpricLsm implicit in this famous pronouncement might 
liavc remained theoretical and safe itad not Protagoras applied it for a mo* 
tnent to theology. Among a group of distinguished men in the home of 
the unpopular freethinker, Euripides, Protagoras read a treatise whose first 
sentence made a stir in Athens. ""Vl'ith regard to the gods I know not 
whether they exist or nor, or what they arc like. Many things prevent our 
knowing: the subject is obscure, and brief is the span of our mortal life."" 
The Athenian Assembly, frightened by that ominous prelude, banished 
Protagoras, ordered all Athenians to surrender any copies they might have 
of his writings, and burned the books in the ntarket place. Protagoras Ued 
to Sicily,and,story tells us, was drowTied on the way." 

Goigias of Lcontini carried on this skeptical revolution, but had the 
good sense to spend most of his life ou tside of .Athens. His career was typi¬ 
cal of the union bcrxvccn philosophy and statesmanship in Greece. Ifem 
about 483, he studied philosophy and rhetoric with Empedocles, and be¬ 
came so famous in Sicily as an orator and a teacher of oratory that in 427 
he W'os sent by Leontini as an ambassador to Athens. At the OIj'mpic games 
of 40S he captivated a great crowd by an address in which he appealed to 
the warring Greeks to make peace among themselves in order to fact with 
unity and confidence the resurrected power of Persia. Tnvdingfrom city 
to city, he expounded his views in a ST>de of oratory so euphuistically ornate, 
so s^'mmccrically antithctica] in idea and phrase, so delicately poised be¬ 
tween pot'crj’ and prose, that he had no difficulty in atmering students who 
offered him a hundred minus for 3 course of bstmetion. Hb book Ow 
JVdrnre sought to prove three startling propositions: (t) Nothing exists; (1) 
if anyth mg cxbtcd it would fjc unknowable- and (3I if anything were 
knowableihc knowledge of it could nor be communicated from one person 
to another,*" Nothing else remains of Gorgias' nTitings, After enjoying 
the hospitality and fees of many states he settled doivn in Thessaly, and had 
the wisdom to consume most of bis great fomute liefore hb dcarh." He 
lived, as all authorities assure us, to at least one hundred .ind five; and an 
ancient writer tells us that “though GorgLas attained to the age of one hun¬ 
dred and eight, his body was not weakened by old age, but to the end of hb 
life he was in sound condition, and hb senses were those of a youth."" 

• Tlk«e pn>jioskioiis» lijnin^ to dlscji:i$iT the rmnsmJtiiLilisrn tif ParmcntJoL, nmnrs ti) 
N'mhing cMiit bcywid the Tcit«; if axisthing estcsfcd bevond. the it wodd be Tin- 
kiKrerablc, for aU knowfcifee comes ihroii^ tht senses^ Cj) if fuprasenipjjLl were 

ie knowiedge of ic wqiild be iticoiimiimicaMc, since all cofRmtLnkatma is rhl^qogh 
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If the Sophists together constituted a scattered university* Hippias of Elis 
v/as a imivcrsitv' in himself, and lypilicd die poljTnath In a world where 
knowledge was not yet so vast as to be dearly beyond the grasp of one 
mind. He taught astronomy and mathematics, and made original contribu* 
dons to geometry; he was a poet, a musician, and an orator; be lectured on 
Irteratnrc* morals, and politics; he was an historian, and laid the Foundations 
of Greek chronology by compiling a Est of victors at the Olympic games; 
he was employed by Elis as an envoy to other states; and he knew so many 
arts and trades chat he made s\nih his own hands all hts clothing and orna¬ 
ments* His work in philosophy was slight but imponant: he protested 
against the degenerative arrLficiality of city life, contrasted nature wHch law, 
and called law a r>'nint over mankind.** Prodicus of Ceos carried on the 
grammatical work of Protagoras, Hsced the parrs of speech, and pleased the 
elders with a fable in which he represented Heracles choosing laborious 
Virtue instead of easy Vice.“* Other Sophists were not so pious: Antiphon 
of Atliciis followed Democrinis into mareriallsm and athekm, and defined 
justice in terms of expediency; Thrasyniachus of Chalccdon (If we may 
take Plato’s word for It) identiSed right w'ith might, and remarked that the 
success of villains cast doubt upon the existence of the gods." 

Ail in all, the Sophists must be ranked among the must vital factors in 
the history of Greece. They invented grammar and logic for Europe; 
they developed dialectic, anah'zcd the forms of argument, and taught men 
how to detect and practice fallacies. Through their stimulus and example 
reasoning became a ruling passion with the Greeks. By applying logic to 
language they promoted cLarhy and precision of thought, and facilitated 
the accurate transmiaiern of knowledge. I'hrough them prose became a 
form of literamre, and poetry hecanic a vehicle of philosophy. They ap¬ 
plied analysis to everything; they refused to respect traditions that could 
not be supported by the evidence of the sen-ses or the logic of reason; and 
they shared decisively in a rationalist movement that finally broke down, 
among the intellectud classes, the ancient faith of Hellas. “The common 
opinion” of his time, says Plato, derived “the world and all animals and 
plants.,. and inanimate substances from ,,. some spontaneous ami unin¬ 
telligent cause.”™ Lysias tdls of an atheistic society that called itself the 
kiikodahftonhtai, or Devils’ Club, and deliberately met and dined on holy- 
days set apart for fasting." Pindar, at rhe opening of the fifth centuty, 
accepted the oradc of Delphi piously; Aeschylus defended it politically; 
Hen^otus, about 450. criticized it timidly; Tliucydides, at the end of the 
century, openly rejected it. Eutbyphro complained that when m the As- 
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iicmblv he spoke of oracScs, the peopJe kiighed. ar him as an antiquated 
fool.”'' 

The Sophists must not be blamed or credited for ail of this; much of it 
was in the air, and was a natural result of growing wealth, leisure, rravel, 
research, and speculation. Their role in the deterioration of morals ^t'as 
likewise contributory rather than basic; wealth of itself, without the aid 
of plulosophvt puts an end to puritanism and stoicism. But within these 
modest limits the Sophists unwittingly quickened disintegration. Most of 
them, barring a thoroughly human lore of money, were men of high char¬ 
acter and decent life; but they did not transmit to their pupils the tradi¬ 
tions or the wisdom that had made or kept them reasonably rimious despite 
their discovery of the secular origin and geographical mutability of morals. 
Their colonial derivation may have led them to underesdn^atc the value 
of custom as a peaceful subsdture for force or law in maintaining morality 
and order. To define morality or human worth in terms of knowledge, 
as Protagoras ditl a generation before Socrates* was a heady stimulus to 
thought, but an unstoidying blovt' 10 character; the emphasis on knowledge 
raised the educational level of the Greeks, but it did nor develop intelli¬ 
gence as rapidly as it Ulcerated intellect. The announcement of the relativity 
of knowledge did nor make men modest, as it should, but disposed every 
man to consider himself the measure of all things; every dever youth could 
now feel himself hi to sit in judgment upon the moral code of his people, 
reject it if he could not undetsrand and approt'c if, and then be f^ree to 
rationalise his desires as the virtues of an emancipated soul. The dlstinc- 
ttoti between “Nature” and convention, and the willingness of minor 
Sophists to argue that what “Nature" permitted was go^ regardless of 
custom or bw', sapped the ancient supports of Greek morality, and en¬ 
couraged many experiments in living. Old men mourned the passing of 
domestic simplicity and fidelity, and the pursuit of pleasure or w'ealth 
unchecked by religious restnunts.”* Plato and Thucydides speak of think¬ 
ers and public men w ho tcjccted morals as superstitions, and acknowledged 
no right bur strength. This unscrupulous individualism turned the logic 
and ihcioric of the Sophists into an instrument of legal chicanery and 
political demagog)', and degraded their broad cosmopolitanism into a cau¬ 
tious reluctance to defend their country, or an unprejudiced readiness to 
sell k to the highest bidder. The religious peasantry and the conservative 
aristocrats began to agree with the common citizen of the urban democracy 
that philosophy had become a danger to the state. 

Some of the philosophers themselves joined in the attack upon the Soph- 
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ists. Socrates cotidemnct! them (as Aristophimes was to condemn Socrates) 
for mating error specious u-idi logic anJ persuasive with rhetoric, and 
scorned them for raking fees."* He cjccused his Ignorance of granunar 
on the ground that he could nor afford the fifty-drachma course of Prodi* 
ems, but only the uire-drachma course, which gas'c merely the rudiments* 
In an ungenial moment he used a merciless and revealing comparison: 

Ir is helievcd among us, Antiphon, that it is possible to dispose of 
beauty or of wisdom alike honorably or dishonorably: for if a per-^ 
son sells his beautv for money to ant'One that wishes ro purchase h, 
men call him a mate prostiture; but tf anyone makes a friend of 
a person whom he knoivs to be an honorable and worthy admirer. 

We regard liitn as prudent. In like manner those w-bo sell their wis¬ 
dom for money to any that will buy, men call sophists, or, as it 
were, prostiwtts of wi^om; bur whoever makes a friend of a person 
whom he knou'S to be deserv'ing, and teaches him all the good that 
he knows, we consider him to act the part which liecomes a good 
and honorable citizen,"* 

Plato could afford to agree with this view, being 3 rich man. Isocrates be¬ 
gan his career with a speech Agffhirt the Sophists, became a successful pro¬ 
fessor of rhetoric, and charged a thousand drachmas (Sjoqo) for a course," 
Aristotle continued the attack: he defined a Sophist as one w'ho “is only 
eager to get rich off liis apparent wisdom.”"^ and accused Protagoras of 
“promising to make the worse appear rhe berrer reason."” 

The traged)' was deepened by the fact that both sides were right. The 
complaint a hour fees was unjust: siiort of a state subsidy no other way 
was then open to finance liiglvcr edneation. Tf the Sophi^ critidzed tra¬ 
ditions and morals it w as, of course, with no evil intent; they thought that 
they were liberating slaves. They were the intellectual representatives of 
their time, sharing its passion for the free intellect; like the Encyclopedists 
of Enlightcntnent France they swept away the dying past with magnifi¬ 
cent and did not live long enough, or think far cnougli, to establish 
neiv institutions in place of those that loosened reason would destroy. In 
every ciirilizarion the time comes when old ways must be re-examined if 
the society is to readjust itself to irresistible economic change; the Sophists 
were rhe instrument of this re-examlnaiion, bur failed to provide the states- 
manship for the readjustmenr. It remains to their credit that they power¬ 
fully stimuhred the pnrtult of knowledge, and made ir fashionable to think. 
From every comer of the Greek world the)’' hrnught new ideas and chal¬ 
lenges to Athens, and aroused Iier to philosophical consciousness and ma- 
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mrity. Without tbeni StK^iatcs, Pbro, ind Aristotle would have been 
impossible. 

V, StlCRATES 

/. TJbe MdsJ^ cf Silenuf 

It is pleasant to stand at last face to face with a personality apparently 
so real as Soemtes, Bur when we conader the tw'o sources upon which wc 
must rely for our knowledge of Sociaics wc find that one of them, Plato, 
writes imaginative dramas, tliat the other, Xenophon, writes historical nov« 
cIs, and that neither product can he taken as histot}'. “They say.” writes 
Diogenes Laertius, “that Socrates liavung heard Plato read the Lysis, cried 
out. 'O Heraclesl what a number of lies the youi^ man has told about 
me?’ For Pbto had set down a great many things as sayings of Socrates 
which be liad never saitL*““ Pbto docs not pretend to limit himself to fact; 
probably it never occurred to him that the future might have scant means 
of disringuishlng, in hts work, imagination from biography. But he draw's 
so consistenc a picture of his master throughour the Dialogues, from 
Socrates' youthful timidity in the PflT7w™/de; and his insolent loquacity in 
the Protagoras to the subdued pieU’ and resignation of t!ie F/jjedo, that if 
this w'as not Socrates, then Plato is one of the greatest character creators in 
all litcramre. Aristotle accepts as authentically Snerade (lie views attrib¬ 
uted to Socrates in the Protagoras,^ Recently discovered fragmenrs of an 
Alcilnades written by Aeschines of Sphettos, an immediate disciple of 
Soctates, tend to confirm the portrait given in the earlier dialogues of Plato, 
and the story of the phitosopherV attachment to Alcibkdes,”* On the other 
hand, Aristotle classes Xenophon's MemoraMia and Bmqttet as forms of 
fiction, imaginaiy conversations in which Sfrerates becomes, more often 
that! not, a mouthpiece for Xenophon's ideas.•“* If Xenophon honestly 
played Edcemiann to Socrates* Goethe we can only say that he has care¬ 
fully collected the master's safest platitudes; it Is incredible that so virtuous 
a man should have upset a civilization. Other aucient writers did not tnalce 
die old sage into such a saint; Arisroitemis of Tarentum, about 3 iS, re¬ 
ported, on the testimony of Ids father—who claimed to have known Socrates 
—that the philosopher was a person without educarion, “ignorant and 
debauched”;”* and Eupolis, the comic poet, rii'aled his rival Aristophanes 

* So in Book in of thie MsTru^r^Uh Sijcebu:^ is tmdc to expoumt iht pnncjples uf imikai}? 
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in abusing the great gadflyMaking due discount for polemic vitriol it 
is at least clear rhac Socrates was a man, hated and lov'ed beyond any odiei 
figure of his time. 

His father was a sculptor, and he himself w'as said in have carved a 
Herr/icSy and three Gracer that stood near the entrance to the Acropolis,*" 
His mother w'as a midwife; it was a standing joke with him that he merely 
continued her trade, but in die realm of ideas, helping nthets to deliver 
themselves of ihcJr cnncepciotis. One tradition desetibes him as the son of a 
slave;"* it is improbable, for he served as a hoplirc (a career open only to 
citizens), inherited a house from his father, and had aivcncy minas ($7000) 
invested for him by his friend Ctirn;™ for the rest he is represented as 
poor,’^ He fiaid much attention to the training of the bodv. and was nsu- 
ally in good physical condition. He made a reputation for himself as a 
soldier during tlxc Peloponnesian War: in 4J1 he fought at Potidaca, in 424 
at DeJium, in 422 at Amphipolis. At Potidaea he saved both the life and 
the arms of the young Alcibiades, and gave up in the youth's favor his claim 
Co the prize for valor; at Dclium iic was the last Athenian to give grbund 
to the Spartans, and seems to have saved himself by glaring at the enemy; 
even the Spartans w'cre frightened. In these campaigns, we are told, he 
c.^ccllcd all in endurance and courage, hearing without complaint hunger, 
fatigue, and cold.“ At home, when he cotidcscended to stay there, he 
worked as a stontcamr and statuary. He had no intetest in travel, and 
seldom W'ent oviiside the city and its port. He marned Xanthippe, who 
berated him for neglecdiig liis family; he recognized the justice of her 
complaint,** and defended her gallantly to his son and his friends. Mar- 
nage disturbed him so little that he seems to have taken an additional wife 
when the mortabty of males in the war led to the temporary legaUzadon 
of polygamy*" 

All the w^orld knows the face of Socrates. Judging precarioqsly from 
the bust in the Museo delle Termc ar Rome, it was not typically Greek;" its 
spacious spread, its flat, broad nose, its thick lips, and heavy l«ard suggest 
rather Solon’s friend of the steppes, Anaeharsis, or that modem Scythian, 
Tolstoi, “1 say,” AIciblades insists, ciren W'hile protesting his love, “that 
Socrates is exactly like the nia.sks of Silcrms, which may be seen sitting in 
the staruaties’ shops, having pipes and flutes in their mouths; and they are 
made to open In the middle, and there are Images of gods inside them, 1 
say also that he is like Marsyas the satyr* You wili not deny, Socrates, 
that your face is that of a satyr.’*" Socrates raises no objccdoa; to make 
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matters worse he confesses to an nnduty Jargc pannch, and hopes 10 reduce 
it by (hmcuig.™ 

Plato and Xenophon agree in describing his habits and his character. He 
was content vidth one simple and shabby robe throughout the year, and 
lihed bare feet better than sandals nr shoes.^ He was incredibly free from 
the acquisitive fever that agitates mankind. Viewing the multitude of ant- 
ctes exposed for sale in tbe market place, he remarked, “How many things 
tliere are that 1 do not want!’““—and felt himself rich in his poverty. He 
was a model of moderation and self-control but all the world away from 
a saint. Me could drink like a gentleman, and needed no timid asceticism to 
keep Kim straight.* Pie was no recluse; he liked good company, and let the 
rich entertain him now and then-, but he made no obeisance to them, could 
get along very well without them, and rejected the gifts and invitations of 
magnates and kings.” All in all he was fonnnate; he lived without working, 
read without writing, taught without routine, drank without dizziness, 
aod died before senility, almost without pain. 

His morals w'tre excellent for his time, bur would hardly satisfy all the 
good people who praise him. He ^‘took I 5 rc“ at the sight of Charmidcs, but 
controlled himself by asking if tliis handsome lad had also a "noble soul.’”“ 
Plato speaks of Socrates and Alcibiades as lovers, and describes the philoso¬ 
pher “in chase of the fair youth.”” Though the old man seems to have 
kept rheseamours for the most ptt Platonic, ht w'osnot above giving advice 
to homosexuals and hetairai on how to attract lovers.** H« gallantly prom¬ 
ised his help eo the courtesan Theodoca, who rew^arded him w-ith the invi- 
Cadon; “Come often to see His good humor and kindliness were so 

unfailing that those who could stomach his politics found it simple to put up 
with his morals. When be had passed away Xenophon spoke of him as “so 
just that he wronged no man in the most urifiing affair... so tcmpierarc that 
he never preferred pleasure to vimie; so wise tltat be never cned in distin¬ 
guishing better from worse ... so capable of discerning the character of 
others, and of exhorting them to virtue and honor, chat he seemed to be such 
as the best and happiest of men would be.”'*' Or, as Plato put it, with mov¬ 
ing simplicity, he “was truly the wisest, and justest, and best of all the men 
whom I have ever known,’™* 


” fvT ai ilrinlcing b cuocerned^^ Xentppihna micri Sodmus '^kki docf of a truth 
Moisten die ioul" tull tiur grid? ta ^ ^ * Buc I $mpect lhat mcn'^ fm like 

choK 6i planBv ►, * When God gives the plants wnttr in ftoods w drink they aimot sund np 
jcnigfaE or let iHe bf ceKjs dirotiglt cfaiemi hot wlien thuy dnnk f>nJy ts much as iJicy 

enjoy they ^ttfw up smighi and iral!, jnd come to full end Abttndxnt fruiiage.'^ 
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2. Pomm 0 f a Gudfiy 

Being curious and disputatious he became a student of philosophy, and 
was for a. time fascinated by the Sophists wlio invaded Athens in his youth. 
There is no evidence that Plato invented the fact as well as the content of 
Socrates* meetings with Parmer ides, Protajroras, Gorgias, Prodicus, I lip- 
pLas, and Thrastmichus; it is likely that lie saw Zeno when the latter came 
to Athens about 450, and that he was so infected with Zeno’s dialectic 
that it never left him.’*" Probably he knew Anaxagoras, if nor in person 
then In doctrine- for Archdaus of AlUetux, pupil of Anaxagoras, was for a 
time the teacher of Socrates. Archclatis began as a physicist and ended as 
a student of morals; he explained the origin and basis of morals on ration¬ 
alistic lines, and perhaps turned Socrates from science to etliics.*"* By all 
these avenues Socrates came to philosophy, and tlicnccforth found his 
“greatest good in dally converse al^ut virruet examining myself and ochers; 
fora life imscrutinizcd is unworthy of a man.”* So he went prowling among 
men’s beliefs, prodding tltcm w-ith qutiSTiens, demanding precise answers and 
consistent vie^\'x, and making himself a terror to all who could not dunk 
clearly. Even in flades he proposed to be a gadfly, and “find out ivho is 
uTse, and who pretends to be wise and is not."”" He protected himself from 
a similar cross-examination by announcing that he knew nodiiug; he knew 
all the (questions, but none of the answers; he modestly called himself an 
“amateur in philosophy.Whar he meant, presnmaldy, was that he was 
certain of nothing except man's fallibility, and had no hard and fast system 
of dogmas and principles. \^''hen the oracle at Delphi, to Chaerephon’s 
alleged inquiry, “is any man wiser than Soemtes?” gave the alleged reply* 
“No one,*"* Socrates ascribed the response to bis profession of ignomnee. 

From that moment he set himself to the pragmatic tisk of getting clear 
ideas. "For himself,” he said, “he W'ould hold discourse, from time to time* 
on what concerned mankind, considering what was pious, what impious; 
whac was just, what unjust; u-liat was sanity, w*hat insanity; wliat was 
courage, what co«'3rdicc; what was the nature of government over men* 
and the qualities of one skilled in governing them; and touching on other 
subjects... of which he thought that chose nho were ignorant might justly 
be deemed no betrer than slaves,”’* To ever)' vague notion, easy generali¬ 
zation, or secret prejudice he poinred the challenge, “What is it.’^” and asked 
for precise definitions, it became his habit to rise early .aod go to the mar¬ 
ket place, the g^’mnosiutns, the palacstras, or the workshop of artisans, and 

* Dr mtxtiAapi biet ou bitttes tfirttrepP.-PJaw. ApQlogy, j;. 
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engage in discrussiaii any person, who g^ve promise of a sdmiilatuig iittellt- 
gcnce or an amusing stupidity, “fs not the road to Athens made for con- 
I'Crsarioo?” he asked.'* His method was dmpic; he called for the dchnition 
of a large Idea; he esanuned the (Icfinldon, usually to reveal its incomplete¬ 
ness, its contradictoriness, or its absurdity; he led ou, by rjucstion after 
question, to a fuller and justcr definition, which, however, he never gave, 
^metuncs he proceeded to a general conception, or exposed another, by 
investigating a long series of particular instances, thereby introducing a 
measure of induction into Greek logic; sontettmes, xvith the famous So- 
cratic irotiy, he unveiled the ridiculous consequences of the deimition or 
opinion he wished to destroy. Tic had a passion for orderly thinking, and 
liked to classify individual things according to their genus, specks, and 
specific difference, thereby preparing for Aristotle's method of definition 
as well as for Plato’s thcorj' of Ideas, He liked to describe dialectic as the 
art of careful distinenons. jVnd he salted die weary wastis of logic with a 
humor that tiled an early death in the history of philosophy. 

His opponents objected that he tore down but never bnilr, that he re¬ 
jected cvciy answ'cr but gave none of Itis own, and that the results de¬ 
moralized morals and paralyzed rhonghc. In many cases he left the idea 
that he had set out to clarify more obscure than b^ore. When a resolute 
fellow like Criiias tried to question him he turned his reply into another 
question, and at once rccaprarcd the advantage. In the Proisgoroj he offers 
to answer instead of asking, but bis good resolution lasts but a moment; 
whereupon Protagoras, facing an old band at the game of logic, quietly with¬ 
draws from the argument.^ Hippias rages at Socrates* cluavcncss: “By 
Zeus!” he cries, “you shall not hear [my answer] until you yourself declare 
what yon think justice to bc; for it b not enough that you bugh at others, 
quesdoning and confuting everybody, while you yourself are unwilling 
to ght: a reason to anybody, or to declare yonr opinion on any subject/™* 
To sneh taunts Socrates replied that he was only a niiilwifc like his mother, 
“The reproach which is often made against me, that I ask questions of 
others and liave not the wit to answer them myself, is very just. The reason 
is that the god compels tnc to be a midwife, hut forbids me to bring forth”" 
—a daif fxmachma worthy of his friend Euripides. 

In many ways he rtscmbled the Sophists, and the Athenians applied the 
name to liim ^Iiout hesitation, and usually WTthour reproach.” Indeed, 
he was often a Sophist in the modem sense: he 'W’as rich in crafty dodges 
and argumenativc tricks, slyly changed the scope or meaning of tenns, 
drowned the problem in loose analogies, quibbled like a schoolboy, and 
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beat the wind bfavely with words.'” The Atheniati s might be excused fo r 
giving him honlock. since there is no pest like a conscious locpeiaiL Tn 
foSF^ints Jie differed from the Sophists: he despised thetoric. he mshed 
to stiengtiien morality', he did not profess to reach anything more tlian the 
art of cjfamining ideas, and he refused to rake pay for his Instmciion— 
though he appears to have accepted occasioiiail help from his rich friends.”* 
With all liLs irritating faults his students loved lilra deeply. “Perhaps,” he 
says to one of than, "I may be able to assist you in the pursuit of honor and 
viiTUC, from being miiro^ly disposed to love; for whcticv'cr I conceive a 
liking for persons 1 devote tnvscif with ardor, and with my U'hole mind, 
to love them, and be loved by them in rerum, regretting their absence and 
having TTune regretted by them, and longing for their society while they 
long for mine.’"” 

Aristophanes' Chuds represents the pupils of Socrates as forming a school 
with a regular meeting place; and a passage in Xenophon lends some color 
to this conception.” Usually he k pictured as ttacliing wherever he found 
a pupil or a listener. But no common doctrine united his followers; they 
differed so widely among themselves that they became the leaders of the 
most diverse philosophical schools and theories in Greece—Platonism, Cym* 
dsm, StoicLsm, Epicureanism, Skepticism. There was the proud and humble 
.\ntisrhctics, who took from his master the doctrine of simplicity sn life 
and needs, and founded the Cynic sdiool; perhaps he was present when 
Socrates said to Antiphon: “^’ou seem to think that happiness consists m 
luxury and csiravagancc; but I think that to svant nothing is to resemble 
tltc gods, and tliat to want as little as possible is to make the nearest approach 
to the gods.'”* There was Aristippus, who derived from Socrates’ pladd 
acceptance of pleasure as a good the doctrine which he later developed at 
Cyrene, and which Epicurus would preach at Athens. There was Euclcides 
of Mcgara, who sharpened the Sortie dialectic into a skepticism that 
denied the possibility of anv real knowledge. There was the young Phaedo, 
who h ffd been reduced to ^vciy, and bad been ransomed by Cnto at the 
behest of Socrates; Socrates loved the lad, and “made him a philosopher,''’* 
There w-as the restless Xenophon vi-ho, though he gave up philosophy for 
soltlicring, testified that “nothing was of greater benefit than to associate 
with Socrates, and to converse wiilt Iiim, on any occasion, on any subject 
wharevcf.”” There was Plato, upon whose vivid imagination the sage made 
so lasting sn impression that the two minds are mingled forever in philo¬ 
sophical history. Tliere tvas the rich Crito, who “looked upon Soemres 
with the greatest affection, and took care that he should never be in want 
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of anything/'^ There was the dashing yoitng Aldhladcs, w]iose LnfideUcies 
were to discredit and endanger his teacher, hut who now loved Soctatf^ 
with characteristic abandon^ and ^id: 

Wlicn wc hear any other speaker, even a very gnod onc^ his words 
produce absolutely no cfTccr upon us in eomparisen^ whereas the 
veiy fragnieriK of your words, Socrates, even at second Jiand, and 
however imperfectly repnrccdi amaze and pofisess the souls of every 
mitn« woman and cl^d who cotfies within hearing of them. «^. I am 
corKctous that if t did not shut nry ears againre him and fly from 
the voice of the siren, he w^ould detam me until 1 grew old stnlng 
at hu feet. . * . I hs^vc known in mv^ sou!, or m mv heart * * that 

■I ■* 

greater); of pangs, more violent in ingenuons youth than any ser¬ 
pent’s tooth, the pang of philosophy- - - - And you, Phaedrus, you, 
Agathon, you. Etyximachas. you. Psusmias, you, Aristodemus, you, 
Aristophanes, all of you, and T need not say Socrates himself, have 
all had expedente of the same madness and passion for philosophy.'* 

TTicrc was the oligarehic leader Cridas, 'who enjoyed Socrates’ quip 
against democracy, and helped to incriminate him by writing a play in 
which he described the gods as the invention of clever sratcsnicn who used 
them as night watchmen ro frighten men into decency." And there was 
the son of the democratic leader Anytus, a bd who preferred to hear 
Socrates discourse rather than to attend to his business, which was dealing 
in leather. Anytus complained that Socratci; had unsettled the boy with 
sheptidsm, that the boy no longer respected liis parents or die gods; more¬ 
over, Anyrus resented Socrates’ criticisms of democracy.“Socrates," 
says Anytus. “I think you arc too ready to speak evil of mctii and if you 
will take my advice, I would recommend you to be careful. Perhaps there 
is no chy in which it is nor easier to do men harm than to do them good; 
and this b certainly the case at Athens,”*" Anytus bided his time. 

J. The Philosophy of Socrates 

Behind the method was a philosophy, elusive, tentative, ansystematic, 
but so real that in effect the man died for it. At first stghr there is no 
Socradc philosophy; but rhb is largely because Socrates, accepting the 
relativism of Protagoras, refused to dogmatize, and was certain only of his 
igntirance. 

* PiH^Iy, » PluEorch lad Adtttucus aisurc us, Anyna loved Akihisdci, who luiected 

(liiD for Socram.** 
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Though condemned for irreligion, Socmecs g^ive ^ic lejisr lip scn^tcc to the 
gods of liis drv* participated in its religious ceremonies^ and was never 
knftwm to utter an impious word.*^ He professed to follow, in all important 
negative decisionsj an inner dainwnion vvhicb he described as a sign from 
heaven. Perhaps this spirit was another play of the Scx^ratic irony^ if so* it 
was remarkabl)* well sustained; and it is hut one class of many appeal in 
Socrates, to omcles and dresuns as messages from the godsp"* He argued that 
there were too manv instances of amazing adaprarion and apparent design 
to allow us to ascribe the world to chance or any unintelligent cause. On 
knmortality he was not so definite; he pleads for it tenadoiisjy in the Pbiicdi^, 
bur in the ApQl&f^y he says, “ W^ere I to make any clair ti to he w iser than 
oth ers., it would be because I do not think that 1 have anv sufficient knowl ¬ 
e dge of tli ii^lwr- v vorkL when in facr 1 have ni>ne.^^ In the CraryhiS h e 
applieTthe same agnosticism to rbe gods: ^'Of rfie gods we loiijw nothing. 

He advised lii; followers not to dispute of such iruittcrs; like Confucius, he 
asked them did they know' human aifaiis so well that they were ready to 
meddle with those of heavenr’" The best thing to tlo. he felt, was to 
acknowledge our ignorance, and meanwhile rn nWv the oracle at De!ph i^ 
askedh^w one should worship the pods, answered, "Accord ¬ 

ing to the b w of your counrrv%™ 

Hc^applicd thisskeptictstn even more rigorously to the physical sciences. 
One should atudy rhcin only so far as to guide his life; beyond that they 
are an inscrutable maze; each m3^eT^% when solved, reveals a deeper 
mv^terv'™ In his ynurh he had studied science ^rirh Archelaiis; in his 
macurirv he turned from it as a more or less plausible Ttiytht and inrerest^d 
hinisdf no lon2:er in facts and origins but m values and ends. *Tle dis¬ 
coursed,” say5 Xenophon I "alwaj^s of human affairs,'"^ The Sophists had 
also turned around^' from natural science to man^ and had begun the study 
of sensarion+ perception, and knowledge; Socrates went forrher inward to 
study huutan character and purpose, 'Tell me, Euthydetnus, have you ever 
gone to Ilelplii?” “YeSp wicc.” '^Xnd did yon obserse what is wTitten on 
the temple wall—Knovi' thyself? '^1 dldn” “And did you take no thought 
of that inscription, or did vou attend to it. and trj' to examine yoiu^lf* 
and ascerrain what sort of character you are?’^ 

Philosophy, therefore, tvas for Socrates neither theology nor meraph\"sjc$ 
nor physics, but ethics and politics, with logic as an introduction and a 
means, 0 >minsf at the close of the Sophlsric period, he perceived that the 
Sophists had created one of the mest critical siniarions in the histoty of any 
culture—the weakeninff of the supcrnaTuml basis of morals. Instead of a 
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fr^htcncd return to orthodoxy^ he moved forward to the profoundest ques¬ 
tion dial ethics can ask: is a natural ethic possible? Can morality survive 
without sapemaiural beiief? Can philosophy, by molding an effective secu¬ 
lar moral code, save the dviliiation which its freedom of thought has 
threatened to destroy? When, in the EutbyphrOf Socrates ar^cs rfiat the 
go^ is not good because the gods approve of ir, but that the gods approve 
of it because it is good, he is proposing a philosophical revolution. His oou- 
ception of good, so far from being rheological, is earrlvly to the point of 
being udbtarian, Goodnes, he thinks, is not general and abstract, but spe¬ 
cific and practical, "good for sonicching." Goodness and beauty arc forms 
of usefulness and huinan advantage^ tn^en a Jung basket is beautiful if it is 
well formed for its purpose,'" Since (Socrates tiiought) there is nothing 
else so useful as knowledge, knowledge is the highest virtue, and all vice 
is ignorance'"—though "virtue*' (^ete) here means excellence rather than 
sinlessncss. Without projicr knowledge riglir action is impossible; with 
proper knowledge right action is inevitable. Men never do that which they 
know to be wri}ng—i,c., unwise, injunous to themselves. The highest good 
is happiness, the highest means to it is knowledge or intelligence. 

If knowledge is the highest excellence, Socrates argues, aristocracy'' h) the 
form of governmeni, and democracy is nonsense, “k is absurd," says 
Xenophon’s Socrates, *'to choose magistrates by lot where no one woidd 
dream of draw'ing lots for a pilot, a mason, a flute-player, or any craftsman 
at aU, though the shortootuings of sudi men arc far less harmfid than those 
that disorder out govemmeut.”'" He condemns rhe litigiousness of the 
Athenians, their noisy envy of one another, the binemess of tJieir political 
factions and disputes: "On tliese accounts,” he says, “I am constantly in the 
greatest fear lest some evil should happen to the stare too great for it to 
bear.'”” Nothing conld save Athens, he thought, except government by 
knowledge and ability; and this was no more to be determined by voting 
than the qualifications of a pilot, a musician, a physiciaa, or a carpenter. 
Nor should power or wealth choose the officials of the sTatc; tyranny and 
plutocracy are as bad as democracy; the reasonable compromise is au 
aristocracy in which office would be restricted to those menfally fit and 
trained for it.*" Despite these criticisms of Athenian detnocrac)' Socrates 
recogniwd its advantages, and appreciated die liberties and op^irtuiurics 
that it ^ve him. He smiled at the icndcncy of sotne followers to preach 
a “return to Nature," and adopted towards Antisthenes and the Cynics the 
same aedtude that Voltaire would take towards Rousseau—that with all its 
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faulis dvilhtation is a predous thing, not lo he abandoned for any pnnieval 
simplicity* 

Nevertheless the majority of the Athenians looked upon him with irri¬ 
tated suspicitm. The orrhoilos in reiigton considered him to he the most 
dangerous of the Sophists; for while he ohsen’cct the amenities of the 
andeiit faith he rejected tradition, wished to subject every rule to the 
scrutiny of reason, founded morality In the Individual conscience rathef 
than in social good or the unchanging decrees of heaven, and ended with 
a skepdeism that left reason itself in a mental confusion unsettling to every 
custom and t)dicf> To tiim, as well as to Protagoras and liuripidcs, praisers 
of the past like Aristophanes attributed the irreligion of the age:, the dis¬ 
respect of the young for the old, the loosened morals of the edurated classes, 
and the disorderly individnallsm that was consuming Athenian life. Though 
Socrates refused to support the oligarchic faction, manv of its leaders were 
his pupils Of his fricntls, W'licn one of them, Crims, led the oligarchs in a 
rich nun's revolution and a ruthless terror, democrats like Anytus and 
Meletus branded Socrates as the intellectual source of the oligarchic reac¬ 
tion, and detenmued to remove him from Athenian life. 

They succeeded, bur they could not destroy his immense influence. The 
dialectic he had recewed from Zeno was passed down through Plato to 
Aristotle, who turned it into a system of logic so complete cliat it remained 
unaltered for nineteen hundred years. Upon science his influence was 
injuricus: students were turned au'ay from physical research, .md the doc¬ 
trine of e.'ucrnal design o^cred no encouragement to scienrifle analysis;. 
The individualist and intelicctualist ethic of Socrates had a modest share, 
perhaps, in undermining Athenian morals; bur its emphasis on conscience 
as abov'c the l.i\v became one of the cardinal tenets of Christianity, 
Through his pupils the many suggestions of his thought became the sub¬ 
stance of all the major philosophies of the next rwo centuries, Tlie most 
powcrftd element ui his uiflucnee was the example of his life und charac¬ 
ter, Me became for Greek bistoty a martyr and a saint; and every' genem- 
tion that sought an exemplar of simple living and brave thinking turned 
back to nourLsh its ideals with lus memory, 'in contemplating the man’s 
wisdom ami nobility of character,” said Xenophon, “1 find it beyond my 
power to forget him, or, in rcmcmtiering him, to refrain from praising him. 
And if, among those who make virtue tlicir aim, any one lias et'cr been 
brought into contact w'ith a person more helpful than Socrates, 1 count that 
man worthy to be called most blessed,”* 
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The Literature of the Golden Age 

L PtNDAR 

N ormally the philosophy of one ^ge IS the hterature of the next; the 
ideas and issues that in one gencrarioci are fought out on the field of re¬ 
search and speculation provide in the succeeding gencraiion the background of 
drama, hctiun^ and poQt£y\ But in Greece the litcrarurc did not bg behind the 
philosophy; the poets themselves philosophers^ did their own thinkings and 
were in the inrdicettml vanguard of tlicir time. That same conflict between 
conservatism and radicaJimi tvhich agitated Greek religion* science, and philosa- 
pby found expression also in poetry and drama, cvm in the writing of history* 
SizHre excellence of artistic form was abided, in Greek letters, to depth of specu¬ 
lative thought, the literatiire of the Golden Age reached heights never touched 
again until the days of SJ^espeare and Montaigne. 

Because of thh burden of thought, and the decay of royal or aristocratic 
patronage, the fifth cenmry was less rich than the sixth in lyric poetry as an 
independent art* Ptridar k the transition between the two periodsr he inherits 
the lyric form, but fills ir with dramaese magnificence; after him poetry breaks 
through its traditional limits, and, in the Dionysian drama, combines with 
religion^ music, and the dance to make a greater vehicle for the splendor and 
pasriim of the Golden Age. 

Pindar come of a Theban family that traced its lineage hack to primitive 
rimes, and claimed to Include many of riie ancient hero^ coininctnorated in his 
verse. His uncle, an accompltghcd fiudsr, pased dowu to Pindar much of his 
love for music, and something of his skfll For advanced musical insmictiou the 
parents setit the boy to Athems, where Lasus and Agathodes taught turn chord 
composidon. Before he was wemy-—Le., by 505—he returned to Thcbcs, and 
studied with the poetess Corinna. rive times he competed against Corhma in 
public song* and five timc$ was beaten* but Cbrinna w^as very pleasing to be¬ 
hold, and the judges were mcfr^ Pindar called her a sow, Simonides a crow, 
himself an eaglfc" Despite this myopia his reputation re^ so liigli that his fd- 
low Thebans soon concocted a story that told how once, as the young poet 
skpr bi the fields, ^rra bcea had sertjed u^n hb lips, and had left their honey 
there.* Soon he was handsomely conimissitmcd to write odes m honor of 
princes and rich men; he was the guest of noble families in Rhodes, Tcncdos, 
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Cprinthi and Athens, and for a time Jived as rtjyal biard at the courcs of Alexan¬ 
der t of Mflcedon^ Thcron of Acmgas. and Hieron I of Syracuse. Usually his 
songs were paid for in advance* very much as if o city should in our days en¬ 
gage a composer to celcbrarc it with an ortginal composidon for chorus and 
dance, and to conduct the performance hiiWlf* \l 4 icn Pindar returned to 
Thehes* towards his forty-founh year, lie was aedaimed as Boeotians greatest 
gift to Greece. 

He worked piinstakifigly* composing the music for each poem, and often 
training a chorus to sing it. He wrote 1 i™qs and paeans for deities, dithymmlM 
for tlic fcscivals of Dionysus, parthmaiit for mpideos, for eelcbrid^a, 

for bancincts* tf^cn^u or dirges, for funerals, and epiiJiJSfWp or songs of 
victor)% for winnets at the Panhellenic competidoris. Of all the$c only forty- 
five odes remain, named after the games whose heroes they honored. Of these 
odes, again, only rhe wntds sun'we* none of the music; In judging them* w'e 
arc in the position of some future historian who, having the librettos of Wag¬ 
ner's operas hat nothing of the scores, should list him as a poet rather than a 
composer and should rank him by the word$ that once attended upon his 
harmonies. Or if wc picture some Chinese scholar, iinfamiliar with Chrisrian 
story, reading In one evening, in lame translation* ten Bach chorals diTorccd from 
their music and ritual, wx shall measure our Justice to Ptndar. When read today* 
ude after ode, in the silence of the study, he U beyond comparison the dreariest 
outpost in the classical landscape. 

Only the analogy of nrasic can explain dte structure of these poems* To 
Pindar* as to Simonides and Baechylidcs, the form to be followed in an eplniclon 
ode was as compidsuiy^ as sonata form in the sonatas and symphomm^ of modem 
Europe, First caiiw the statement of the theme—the name and story of the 
athlete who had gained the prize, or of the nobleman whn^ horses had drau-n 
their chariot to vkTo^y^ In general Pindar edebrates "‘the W'Lsdom of tnar^ and 
hb heaflry% and the splendor of his fame/'* In truth he u^as tint much mieresred 
in Ills formal subject; he sang in praise of ninnef^ enunesans, and kings* and 
w as willing to accept any promptly paying ry'Rmr as a pairon samf if the occa¬ 
sion gave scope to hts rich Imagination and his proudly intricate verse. His 
topic might be anything from a mule race to che glory' of Greek civilizackm in 
all its variety ami spread. He was loysU to Tlicbes, and not marc inspiretl than 
tlie Delplik oracle when he defended Tliehan ncurraBt)' in the Persian War^ 
hut later he was ashamed of his error* and Tiveni our of bis way to praise the 
leader nf the Greek defense as “rentiwned Athens, rich, violet-crowned, worthy 
of sung* hulwart of He lias, god-protecced city/'* The Athenians are said to 
have given him ten thousand drachmas fS 10,000) for the dithyrambs, or pro- 
ccssiorul song* In which these Imes occurred/ Thebes, we ate less ndiably 
informed, fined liiiu for his implied reproof, and Athens paid the fine/ 
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The ^ecemd pmt of a Pindaric ode was a seleciion from Greek mythology- 
Here Pindar was discouiagingly tavi^j as Corinna complained, he "sowed M'ith 
the w'holc sack rather than with the hand."* He Iiad a high cunceptton of the 
gods, and honored them as among hU best dienes. He was the favorite poet 
of the Delphic priesthood; during his life he received tnany privileges from 
them, and after bk death his spirit was, with Caledonian generosity', invited to 
shore in the first fruiis offered at Apollo’s shnne.* He was the tost defender of 
the orthodox faitli; even the pious Acsch}’]!!; seems wildly heretical beside liim; 
Pbdar would hove been horrified by the lilasphcmies of Frameibf^ut Botmd. 
Sometimes he rises to an almtst nionothdsitc conception of Zeus as “the All, 
governing all things and seeing .■dl things.™ He k a friend of the Myf<tcries, 
and shares the Orphic hope of paradise. He preaches the divine origin and 
destiny of the individual soul," and offers one of ihc earliest descriptions of a 
Last Judgment, a Heaven, and a HclL “Immediately after death the lawless spir* 
its suffer punishment, and the sins committed in this realm of Zeus are judged 
by One who passeih sentence stem and Inevitable,'* 

But in sunshine ever fair 
Abide the good, and all their nights and days 
An equal splendor wear. 

And never as of old with diankless toil 
For their poor empty needs they vex the soil. 

And plough the watery seas; 

Bur dwelling with the glorious gods in ease 
A tearless life tltey pass. 

Whose foy on canh it was 
To keep their plighted word. But, far from diese. 

Torments the rest sustain too dark for human gaze." 

Tlie third and concluding section of a Pindaric ode w^ usnally a word of 
mold counsel. We tmisc nor expect any subtle philosophy here; Pbdar W'os no 
Athenian, and had probably never met or read a Sophist; his intellect was con- 
sumed in his art, and no force remained for originil thought, tic was satisfied 
to urge his victorious arfdetes or princes to be modest m their success, and to 
show respect for the gods, tiieir fellow men, and their own best se]v^ Now 
and then he mingled reproof with praise, and dared to warn Hieron against 
greed;" but neither was he afraid to say a kind word for that most maligned 
and loved of all goods-money. He abiiorred the revotutioiilsts of Sidiv, and 
warned them almost in rhe unnis of Confucius; 'Tven for the feeble k is an 
ea;^ tiling to dioke a cit>' to ks foundation, but it is a sore struck to set it b 
iw place agab.™ He liked the moderate democracy of Athens after Salomis, 
but sincetely believed aristocracy to be rhe least harmful of all forms of gov¬ 
ernment. Ability, he thought, lies b the blood rather than in schooling, and 
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tends to appear in families ihac have shown rt before. Only good blood can 
prepare a man for chose care deeds that ennoble and justify human life. '“Things 
of a day! What are wc and wliac not.s A drcnui about a sliaduw is man^ yet 
when some god-given spicodor falls, a giorj* of light comes over Jiiiii, and his 
life ts sweet.’'^ 

Pindar was not popular in his lifetime, and for some ccnttirics yet he w 2 l 
continue to enjoy the lifeless munottaliiY of those writers whom all men praise 
and no one rcadk While the world w'as moving forward he asked it to stand 
still, and it left him so far behind chat though younger than Aeschylus he seems 
older tlian AJeman. He wTotc a poem' as compacCt invulv'^ed, and devious as 
Tacitus' prose, in an arcifldal and dthbcraEely archaic dialect of his own, in 
meters so elaborate that few poets have ever cared to folbw them,* and so 
varied that only cwo of the fort)'-fivc odes have the same metrical form. He is 
so obscure, despite the naTvete of hU thought, that graiiiinariuns spend a life¬ 
time iinravding his I'eutnnic constructions, only to find, beneath them, a mine 
of sonorous platitudes, If despite these faults, and his frigid formality, and 
turgid metaphors, and dresome mychologv', some curious scholars arc still per¬ 
suaded to read him, it is because his narratives are sw'ifit and vivid, his simple 
morality Is sincere, and the splendor of his language lifts to a passing grandeur 
even the humblest themes. 

He lived to the age of eight}', secure in Tbebes from the rumioll of Athenian 
thought. '‘Dear to a nian,” he sang, “is his awn home dty, life comrades and 
hfe kinsmen, so that be fe w-dl contenL Dut to foolish men iKlongcth a Jove 
for things afar."'' Ten days before Ms end C44i), we are told, he sent to ask 
the oracle of Ammon, "What fe best for man?"—to which die Egyptian oracle 
answered, like a Greek, “Death."" Athens put up a statue to him at the public 
cost, and the Rhodians inscribed hfe ses'endi Olympian «dc—a panegyric of 
their feland-in letters of gold upon s temple wall. When, in Alexander 
ordered rebellious Thebes to be burned to the grotind he commanded his 
soldiera to leave unlumned the house in which Rindar had lived and dlcd. 


tl. THE OlOXYSIAje THEATER 

The story is told la the Lexicon of Suida.’^ that during the performance 
of a play by Pfatinas, about 500 b.c,, the wooden benches upon which the 
auditors sat gave way, injuring some, and causing such alarm that the 
Adienians built, on the southern slope of the Acropolis, a theater of stone. 


* A iwiable cBeepdm fe Diydeo's ASesmdtft fetit. 
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which they dedicated to the |fod Dioii>'Stis.’ In the next two centuries 
similar dicaters rose at Erctria, Epidaums, Argos, Mantinca, Delphi, Tauro- 
meniiim (Taormina), Syracuse, and elsewhere in the scattered Greek world. 
But it u"as on the Dionysian stage that the major tragedies and comedies 
were first played, and fought out the bitterest phase of that war, between 
the old theology' and the new philosophy, whicli liinds into one vast process 
of thought and change the mental history of the Periclean age. 

The great theater is, of course, open to the sky% The fifteen thousand 
seats, rising in a fanlikc semicircle of tiers toward the Parthenon, face Mt. 
Hymettus and the sea; when the persons of the drama invoke the earth and 
the sky. the snn and tlic stars and the ocean, they arc addressing realities 
which most of the audience, as it listens to the spccdi or chant, can 
directly see and feel. The seats, originally of wood, later of stone, have no 
backs; m.iny people bring cushions; but they sit through five plays in a day 
with no other known support for their spines than the unaccommodating 
knees of the auditors behind them. In the front rows arc a few marble scats 
with hacks for the local high priests of Dionysus and the officials of the 
cir\’.t At the font ttf the auditorium is an orc/jercra, or dancing space, for 
the chorus. At the rear of this is a small wooden building known as the 
i'keae, or scene, which serves to represent now a palace, now' a temple, nosv 
a private dwelling, and probably also to house the players while off siage.J 
There arc such simple “properties”—aJtare, furniture, etc.-as the story rnay 
require; in the case of Aristophanes^ Birds there are impnnant adjuncts of 
scenery and costume;'" and Agatharchus of Samos paints backgrounds m 
such a way as to produce rite illusion of distance. Several mechanical de¬ 
vices help to vary the action or the placc.^ To show an action that lias 
transpired within the them, a wooden platform (ekkykletm) may be 
wheeled out, and have human figures arranged on Ir in a tableau suggestive 


• Tliis WM rnw ihe ThcatsT of Dionysaf ihit tuuiisui w die sumring semeniR wa 

built unsiw ibe direction of die FiaaJicT Mintitcf Lyctirgus ^bout jjS. Some pafu of it ue 
traced back to +2 s: saute mficxs sippear to tiatc been udded m tlic first wtd third 
fcruufki ^frer Chria- 

f This and the rntiarka ibour die sca^ pteaiuTc that ihe tbeatef bnOt fay Lycoigns 
the gcncnil pUn of the stmemre that it rtjibccd, 

J WiiEthffr tlw action twlc place ou the rnKsf of tht ot upon the prtjfkashn^ or 

prosccnimiu before it, is unccftain; ptrfiaps the stcticn n^ovtd from mv: level 10 rive ather $s 
the locadrzn of the ttQty changed. 

IA drop cTutaio ’Waa used fu the Rqtuin periods being lowered into t cieekie at the begin¬ 
ning of a scene, and raiistd ar the end; hot uof ettaiu frnm the fifrh tenrary give no 
en^ence of tbbi ind appareaily on chnni huerludes to ktc the pojpase of i etrralu 
b«w«D the “aosk" 
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of what has occurred ^ so a corpse may be on it, with 'he murderers holding 
bloody weapons in tfieir haiids; it is against the traditions of the Greek 
drama to represent violence direcrly on the stage. At eititcr side of the 
proscenium is a kige, triangular, upright prism that turns on a pivot; each 
face of the prism has n different scene painted on it; and by revolving these 
periaktoi the background can be altered in a moment. A still stranger 
appratus Is the 7 rieehmef ormachme, a crane wHth pulley and weights; it is 
placed upon the skene at the left, and is used to tower gods or heroes from 
heaven down to the stage, or to raise them back to heaven, or even to 
exhibit them suspnded in the air. Euripides In pnrriculnr is fond of using 
this mechanism to let dosvn a god—a dettf ex niiTcbma, as the Romans put 
it—who piously unties the knot of his agnostic plays. 

The tragic drama at Athens is not a secular or perennial affair, but part 
of the annual celebration of the feast of Dionj^sus.' Prom among many 
plays offered to the archon a few are selected for performance, ^ch of 
the ten tribes or deines of Attica chooses one of its rich cirirens to serve 
as choragus, i.e., director of the chorus; it k his privilege to pay the cost of 
training the singers, dancers, and actors, and to meet the other expenses of 
presenting one of the composirions. Sometimes a choragus spends a for¬ 
tune upon scenerj', costumes, and “talent”—in this way every play financed 
by Nidas obtains a priEC;" some other choragi economise by hiring second- 
Itand robes fnvrn dealers In tiieatrical costumes." Tlie actual training of the 
chorus is usually undertaken by the dramartst himself. 

The chorus is m many ways the most important as well as the most 
costly part of the spccracle. Often it gives its name to the drama; and 
through it, for the most part, the poet expresses his views on religion and 
philosophy. The history of the Greek cheater Is a losing srjniggre of the 
chorus CO dominace the play; at first the chorus is everything; in Thespis 
and Aeschylus Ics role diminishes as the numlTCr of actors increase; m the 
drama of the third century it disappears. Usually rhe chorus is composed 
nor of professional singers but of amateurs chosen from the civic roster of 
the tribe. Tlicy are all men, and numlier. after Aeschylus, fifteen. They 
dance as well as sing, and move in dignified processlim across the tong and 
narrow stage, jnrerpreiing through the poetry of motion the woitJs ant! 
moods of the play. 

Music holds in the Greek drama a place second only to the action 
and the poetry. Usually the dramatist composes the music as well as ihc 


* Were also proerted tlip lesser nfcir;ysie, or Lnuea, usually st tfac Pita>e@; 

5 iiel » ¥arfotB tuiie* tri the tltntttjns of the AttJe lerteoi. 
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words * Most of the dialogu e k spoken or declaimed; some of it k cltinted 
in recirazivc; !»ur the leading roles contain lyrical passages that must be 
sung as solos, duets, trios, or in unison or alternation with dtc chorus,*' The 
singing is simpIC} without; “parts" or harmony. The accompuiiment is usu* 
ally given by a single flute, and accords with the voices note for note; in 
this way the words can be foUow'ed bv the andience, and the poem is not 
drowned out in the song. Tliese play's cannot be judged by reading them 
silently; to the Greeks the worcU are but a parr of a complect art form 
that W'caves poetry, music, acting, and the dance into a profound and 
moving unity.* 

Nevertheless the play is the thing, and the prufc is amtrded less for the 
music than for die drnnia, and less for tlic drama than for the acting; a 
good actor can make a success of a middling play.” The aaor—who is 
always a male—is not disdained as in Rome, but k much honored; he k 
exempt from military service, and is allotted safe passage through the lines 
in time of w'ar. lie is called hypokritet, but thk word means answerer—i.c., 
to the chorus; only later will the actor’s rule as an impersonator lead to the 
use of die word as meaning hypocrite. Actors are organized in a strong 
union or guild called the Dlony'sian .^nkts, svhich has membcis through¬ 
out Greece. Troupes of plaj’^ers wander from city to city, composing their 
owu pbys and musde, making their own costumes, and setting up their onm 
stages. As ht all times, the incomes of leading actors are very high, that of 
secondary aaors precariously low* and the morals of both arc whac might 
be expected of men moving from place to place, fluctuating between lux- 
urv and poverty, and coo high-strung to be capable of a stable and normal 
life. 

In both DUgedy and comedy the actor wears a mask, htted wnth a resonant 
mouthpiece of brass. The acoustics of the Greek theater, and the visihiUiy 
of the stage from every seat, arc remarkable; but even so ir is found ad¬ 
visable to reinforce the voice of the actor, and help the cy-c of the distant 
spectator to dktinguish readily the various charaaers pomayod. All subtle 
play of vocal or facial expression is sacrificed to these needs. When real 
inchviduals are represented on the stage, like the Euripides of the Eccle- 


* Musii; ccmrintitil w nby » Cfrnral m\c in the cdmrt Df ihs ditulcr pcHnd The 

fiamc seikm^ die nfmMxnWty cwiposcfs ThnodnrtB of he wrote notTHis 

w which rht mnsK dominated the iLiid rrprE^trd ft ^orv and m accimiH Hb cs- 

tEflRtm of the Greek IjTe to eleven strings* tmd \m cEperkima in and dahfmiTt 

prfovokttl the ctmKrkatira of AthcM to inch dcnondstion that ilrnodieiM, wc are 
tetd, atKiut DO Ddkt hi$ own life w^cn Euripides ctMufotitd hnn. coUabcintcd wirh Iwn, 
nitd comedy prophesied aJ] Greece would aoon be ar lik feet^ 
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Sfa^itje and the SocmTCS of the Clotids^ the masks imitate, and largely cari- 
cacurej their acroal features. The masks have come down into the drama 
from religious ptrfornumccs, in which they xvere often instruments of ter¬ 
ror or hum or j in comedy they continue this tradirion, and are as grotesque 
and extravagant as Greek fancy can make them. Just as the actor’s voice 
is strengthened and his countenance enlarged by rlie mask, so his dimen¬ 
sions arc extended with padding, and his height us enhanced by an OTikoSt 
Or projection on his head, and by I'&tbonioi^ or thick-soled shoes, on his 
feet. All in all, as Lucian puts it, the ancient actor makes a '‘hideous and 
appalling spectacle.'™ 

Tlie audience is as interesting as the piay. \fcn and women of alt ranks 
are admitted,* and after 410 all citizens who need it receive from the stare 
the two obois required for enmmcc. U^omcn sit apart from men, and 
courtesans have a place to themselves; custom keeps all but the looser ladies 
away from comedy,** It is a lively audience, not less or more majmerly 
chan such assemblages in other lands, ft cats nuts and fruit and drinks wine 
as it listens; Aristotle proposes to measure the failure of a play by the amount 
of food eaten during the presentation. It quarrels about scats, claps and 
shouts for its favorites, hisses and groans when it is displeased; when moved 
ro more vigorous protest it kicks the benches beneail! it; if it becomes 
angry it may frighten an actor off the stage with olives, figs, or stones," 
AescJiincs is almttot stoned to dtarh for an offe nave play; Aeschylus is 
nearly killed because the audience believes that he has reveaJed some secrets 
of the EJciuriiuan Mysteries. A musician who has borrowed a snpply of 
stones to build a house promise's to repay it with those that he expects to 
collect from his next performance.” Actore sometimes hire 3 claque to 
drown out with applause the hisses they fear, .and comic actors may throw 
nuts to the crowd as a bribe to peace" If it ■ft'tshes, tlic audience can by 
deliberate noise prevent a drama from continuing, and compel the per¬ 
formance of the next play* in this way a Jong program may be shortened 
within bearing. 

There are three days of drama at the city Dianysia; on each day five plays 
arc presented—three tragedies and a satj-r play by one poet, and a cornedv 
by another.** The performance begins early in the morning and continues 
tilj dusk. Only in exceptional ca.ses is a play performed twice in the Theater 
of Dionysv;s; those who have missed it there may see it in the cheaters of 
other Greek cities, or wHih less splendor on some rural sraee in Attica. 
Between 4S0 and 3S0 some thousand new dramas arc performed at 
Athens," Jn early times the prize for the best tragic trilogy was a goat, for 
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the best comedy a baslcet of figs and a Jug of wine; but in the Golden Age 
the three prizes for tragedy and the single prize for comedy take the form 
of grants of money by the state, The ten judges arc chosen by lot in the 
theater itself on the first morning of the comperition, out of a large list of 
candidates nominated by the Council. At the end of the last play each of 
the judges writes liis selections for first, sccondt and third prizes upon a 
ublet; the tablets arc placed in an um, and an archon draws out five tablets 
at random. 'I’hcsc five Judgments, summed up, constitute the final award, 
and the other five are destroyed unread; no one, therefore, can know in 
advance who the judges are to be, or which of them will really judge. 
Despite che,se precautions there Is some corruption or intimidation of 
judges." Plato complains that the judges, through fear of the crowd, almost 
always decide according to the applause, and argues thar this “thcatroc- 
racy" is debasing Iwth the dramatists and the audience,’* \^'hcn the contest 
1$ over the victorious poet and Kis choragus are crov^^ned ^vkh Ivy, and 
sometimes the victors set up a monument, like the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, to commemorate their triumph. Even kings compete for this 
crown. 

llie ^ze of the tlieater and the traditions of the festival determine in 
large measure the nature of the Greek drama. Since nuances cannot be 
conveyed by facial expression or vocal Inflection, subtle character poitnuts 
are rare in the Dionysian theater. The Greek drama is a study of fate, or 
of man in confita with the gods; the Elizabethan drama is a study of action, 
or of m»n in conflict with man; the modern drama is a study of character, 
or of man in conflict with himself. The Athenian audience knows in ad¬ 
vance the destiny of each person represented, and the issue of each action; 
for religious custom Is stiE strong enough in the fifth cenrary to Emit the 
theme of the Dionysian drama to some story from the accepted myths and 
legends of the early Greeks.* 'ritere Is no suspense and no surprise, but, 
instead, the pleasures of aniicipationi and recognition. Dramatist after 
diamaiist tells the same talc to the same audience; what differs is the poetry, 
the music, the interpretation, and the philosophy. Even the philosophy, 
before Euripides, bi dccemuned in large measure by tradition: tJiroughout 

•Ttiere verc s few droinis about later uf these tfie citilv- catant nample i* 

Aesthylt^ FerrMJi irvwrcU- Abguc 49J Piinuicliu* presenced Fufi of but the 

Aihcnwns were moved tu gHef ty CMHempIating' the captoic of iheir daughter city by 
the Pcnbiu that tlicy fiiKd Phryitidi'uti 1 ilirfiisand drachmu Inr h» htnoveiicfl. and forbatfe 
ai^' repeudoa of die play." Thete uc »nw ittdieatimit that TheniMtoclea had tccirtly 
attur^d for the pctfonnaiicc u a mcoiu of KtcDug up the Athenbtu to aenre war aguiasr 
Pema." 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles the prevailing theme is the nemesis of punish- 
ment, by jealous gods oi impersoTisl fate, For insolent presumption and 
irreverent pride {hybrii) \ and the recurring moral is the wisdom of con- 
sctcDce, honor, and a modest moderation (izidor). It is this combination of 
philosophy with poctry% action, music, song, and dance that malccs the 
Greek drama not only a new form in rhe history of litemtujc, but one that 
almost at rhe outset achieves a grandeur never equaled again, 

in. AP.SCKYl.n3 


Not quite at the outset j for as many talents, In heredity and Iiistory, pre¬ 
pare the way for a genius, so some lesser playwrights, who may here be 
forgotten with honor, intervened between TTicspis and Aeschylus. Per¬ 
haps it was the siiceessful resistance to Persb that gave Athens the pride 
and stimulus necessary to an age of great drama, while the wealth that came 
\vith trade and empire after the war provided for the costly Dionysian con¬ 
tests in ditliynimbic singing and the choral play, Arachylus felt both the 
stimulus and the pride in person. Like so many Greek writers of the fifth 
century, he lived as well as wrote, and knew how to do as well as to speak. 
In 4pq. at the age of menw-sii, he produced his first play; in 490 he and 
hb two brothers fought at jMamthon, and so bravely tlut Athens ordered 
a j>ai ruing to commemorate their deeds; in 4^4 he won hb first prijic at 
the Dionysian festival; in 480 he fought at Artemisitmi and Salamis, and 
in 479 at Plataea; in 476 and 470 he visited Syracuse, and was honored at 
the court of Hieron I; in 468, after dominating Athenian literature for a 
generarioo, he lost the first prize for drama to rhe youthful Sophodcs; in 
467 he recaptured supremaej' at'ith hLs SeveM agjiitsi Thffjfffsi in 458 he won 
his last and greatest victory with the Orer/era trilogy; in 456 he was again 
in Sicily; and there, in that year, he died. 

It took a man of such energy to mold the Greek drama into its classic 
form. It was Aeschylus who added a second actor to the one drawn out 
from the chorus by Thespis, and thereby completed the mnsformadon 
of the Dionysian chant from an orarorio into a play/ lie wrote seventy 
(some say ninety) dramas, of whicli seven remain. Of these, the earliest 

' Though in A^hylts netors w‘«rt €fiky fvo, the roles they p!ayt4 tn 4 ilnimi wtre 
Lm>Erc4 only In the v tiw thiT fio hmm thso rwt> thijnetera cmJ J Lc da the ac once. 
The leader of the ehcmi^ VfH totoGtinm iudividiiiilizci tntd a cfiird Kior. Minnr chnrsctcfB- 
mn^d^ciu, cwnted Ja jewrs. 
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three arc minor works;* the most famous is the Tromethetu Botmdj the 
greatest make tip the Oresti^ia trilogy'. 

The Pr&tftefbeus Boandf too, may have been part of a tritogy, though 
no ancietic authority vouches for this. We hear of a satyr play by Aeschy¬ 
lus calJcd Protfictbeus the Fire firmger; but it was proiluced apart from 
the Pronfetbeju Boimd, in a (][uite different combination.*' Fragments sur¬ 
vive of a Pf&metbeus Ujihottmi by Aeschylus; these art well-nigh mean¬ 
ingless, but anxious scholars assure us that if we had the full test we 
should find Aeschylus answeiing satisfactorily all the heresies which the 
extant play pttts into the hero's lines. Even so it is noteworthy that an 
Adienian audience, at a religious festival, should have put up with the 
Titan’s blasphemies. As the play opens we find Pr<»metheu$ being chained 
to a rock in the Caucasus by Hephaestus at the command of a 2eus irate 
because Prometheus lias taught men tJie art of fire. Hephaestt^ speaks; 

Htgh-thoughted son nf Themis, who is sage! 

Thcc loath 1 loach must rivet fast in chains 
. 4 gain$c this rocky height unclomb by man. 

Where never human voice nor face shall find 
Out thcc who lov’st them; and thy Iwsauty's flower, 

Scorched in the sun's dear heat shall fade away'. 

Night shall come up with gomitore of stars 
To comfort thee udih sljodow', and the sun 
Disperse with letiickt beams die morning frosts; 

But through oil dangers sense of present woe 
Shall vex thee sore, because with none of them 
Theie comes a hand to free. Such fruit ^ plucked 
Prom love of man!,,, For Zeus is stern, 

And new-made kings arc cruel" 

Hanging helpless on the crag, Prometheus hurls defiance to Oh'mpus, 
and recounts proudly the steps by which he brought civilizadon to* primi¬ 
tive men. who dll then 

lived like siky' ants beneath the ground 
In hollow caves unsunned. TJicre came to them 
No steadfast sign of winter, nor of spring 
Flowcr-pcrftmicd, nor of summer full of Iniit; 

* The Stipplimt Wamm is of die primiiive lyp*e, in which die diunis pmloiitIniiTtf; Tbe 
PfTjiMt M tlso mosdy cheral, vttf riviiUy ikicribss rtw tunic qf Ssbniii; shr Setrew a^mt 
Ttvbej \vaf the diiri! jiby id • triJo^y dur tnl*l iht stwy of Kim Lvus and Mi queen 
Jocafts. die pwricidr «id tnosi of thdV sun Ovdipus, tnd the emdier bems^xn the of 
Oedipus for the Thch!>ii thnaw. 
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But blifttUv and lawles^y they did all chmg$f 
Until I taught them how the stars do rise 
And see in mvsterv, and devised for them 
Number, the inducer uf pliiJosophics, 

The ^Tirhcsis of letters, end besides. 

The aimficcr of all tilings, metnory 
That sweet muse-mother. 1 was first to yoke 
The servUe beasts. • • ■ 

And none but t originated ships.... 

.4ndl, 

Who did deinsc for mortals all these art^ 

Have no device left now to save myself.^ 

I be whole earth moums W’ith him. “There is a cry in the ivavcs of the 
SKI as they fall togctlicr, and a groaning in the deep; a wail comes up from 
the cavern realms of death.” All the nations send tlicir condolences to this 
political prisoner, and bid hun remember that suffering vdsits all: “Grief 
walks the earth, and sits dotvtj at the feet of each by toms ” But they do 
nothing to free him. Oceanus advises him to jrieid, "seeing that tvho reigns, 
reigns bv cruelty instead of right”; and the chorus of Occanids, daughters 
of the sea, wonder whether bumaruty deserves to be suffered for with 
such a crucifixion, “Nay, thine was a helpless sacrifice, O beloved. . . . 
Didst cliou not see the race of men, how little in effort and energy, dream¬ 
ers bound in chains?’"* Ncvcirheless they so admire him that when Zeus 
threatens to hurl him down bto Tartarus they stay by him, and face 
with him the thunderbolt that blasts tliem and Prometheus into the abyss. 
But Prometheus, being a god, is denied the casement of death. In the lost 
conclusion of the trilogy he is raised up from Tartams to be again clialned 
a mountain rock, and a vulture is commissioned by Zeus to gnaw out 
the Titan’s heart. The heart grows by night as fast as the vulture consumes 
it by day; in this way Prometheus suffers through thitrecu generations of 
men. Then the kindly giant Heracles kills the vulture, and prsuades 
Zeus to free Prometheus. TTie Titan repents, makes Itis peace with Omnipo¬ 
tence, and places upon his finger (he iron ring of necessity. 

In this simple and powerful trilogy .Aeschylus set the theme of Greek 
drama-the struggle of human will against inescapable destiny—and the 
theme of the life of Greece in the fifth ccnruiy-rhe conflict between re¬ 
bellious thought and traditional belief. His conclusion is conservative, but 
he knows the case For the reliel, and gives it all his symjmhy; not even in 
Euripides sbalJ we find so critical a view of Olympus, This is another 
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Parsdise Lott in which the Fallen Angel, despite the poet’s piety, is the 
hero of the talc. Probably Mi Icon often recaUed Aesdiylus' Titan when he 
composed such eloquent speeches for Satan. Goethe was fond of this pUy, 
and tised Prometheus is i mouthpiece in irreverent youth; Byron made him 
the model of nearly all hb selves; and Shelley, always ai odds with fate, 
brought the stoiy' hack to life in Pr&aietbeus Urtboundt where the rebel 
never yields. The legend hides a dozen allegories; suffering is the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge; to know die future is to gnaw one’s heart away; 
the liberator is alwiays crucified; and in the end une must accept limits, 
TWan 7OTW entsjgen, must accomplbh hb piirposc nithin the nature of 
things. This is a noble theme, and helps tlic majestic language of Aeschylus 
to make the Pr<ww//Jewj a tragedy in the “grand style,” Never lias the 
war betiveen knowledge and superstition, enlightenment and oliscurantism, 
genius and dogma, been more powerfully pictured, or lifted ro 3 higher 
reach of symbol and utterance. “The other ptoduedons of the Greek 
tragedians,” said Schtegd, “are so manv tragedies; hut thb b Tragedy her¬ 
self.”* 


NevcrtheIcK the Oresteia b greater still—by common consent the finest 
adiicvement in Greek drama, perhaps in all drama,” It was produced in 
45B, probably two years after Prometheus Botatd, and nvo years before 
the author’s death. The theme b the fatcftil breeding of violence by vio¬ 
lence. and the inescapable punbhmcnt, through generation after genera^ 
don, of insolent pride and excess. We call it a legend but the Greeks, per- 
luips rightly, called it hbtory. The stoiy*. as told by each of the greater 
dramatbts of Greece, might be called The Children of ToTitatus, for it was 
he, the Phrygian king so recklessly proud in hb wealth, who began the 
long chain of crime, and called down the vengeance of the Furies, by sieal- 
bg the nectar and ambrosia of the gods, and giving the divine food to 
Pelops, hb son; in every age some men acquire more wealth than befits a 
man, andntsc it to spoil their children. We have seen how Pelops, by foul 
means, won the throne of £lb,slcw his accomplice, and married the daugh¬ 
ter of the king wheon he had deceived and killed. By fltppodameia he had 
three children: Tliyestes, .\cropc, and Atreus. Tliycstes seduced Aeropc; 
Atreus, to avenge hb sisier, served up hb brother’s children to him at a 
banquet; whereupon Aegbthus. son of Thyestes by Thyestes’ daughter, 
vou’cd vengeance upon Atreus and Eib line. Atreus had nvo soek, Aga¬ 
memnon and Menelaus. Agamemnon married CI)'taemnesrra, and had by 
her two daughters, Iphigenia and Elettra, and one son, Orestes, At Aulb, 
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where his ships were becalmed on the way to Troy, Agamemnon., to the 
horror of Oytaemnestrx, sacriEced [phlgenia to induce the whida to b1ow» 
^\’hile Agamemnon besieged Troy, Aegisthus courted hts brooding ’wife, 
won her, and plotted with her to bill the King. Tt is at this point that 
Aeschylus takes up the tale. 

The news has come to Argos that the ’war is over, and proud Agamem¬ 
non—“robed in steel, and armies trembled at his wrarh"—has landed on 
Peloponnesian shores, and is approaching Mycenae. A Chorus of El den 
appears before the royal palace, and In ominous chant recalls Agamem¬ 
non’s abandonment of Iphigenla: 

In char which Must Be he armed him slow^, 

And a strange wind within hb bosom tossed, 

A wind of dark thought, unclean, unholy; 

And he rose up, dating to tJw uttermost. 

For men are boldcned by a Blindness, straying 
Toward base desire, w'hich brings grief hereafter, 

Yea, and itself is grief. 

So this mao hardened to his own child’s slaying. 

As help to avenge him for a wenian’s lauglvter. 

And bring his ships relkf.,.. 

With violence and a curb’s voiceless wradt 
Her stole of saffron to the ground she threw', 

And her eye w'itfi an arrow of pity found Its path 
To each man’s heart that slew: 

A face in a picture, striving Bttiazedjyi 
The little maid who danced at her father’s lioard!. 

The innocent voice man’s love came never nigh. 

Who jobed to hts her little pean-erj’ 

When the third cup was poured.*' 

Agamemnon’s herald enters to announce the coming of the King. Aes¬ 
chylus realizes ’with fine imagination the joy of the simple soldier as he 
sets foot, after a tong absence, upon his native Boil; now, 5 a )3 the herald, 
*i am ready, if God will, to die.” He describes to the Qioms the terror 
and filth of the war, the rain that scot a moisture into the bones, the vermin 
that multiplied in the hair, the breathless heat of Qion’s summer, and the 
winter so cold that all the birds fell dead. CS)'tacmncstr.i comes from the 
palace, somber, nervous, and yet proud, and orders rich hangings to be 
strewn for A^imcmnon’s path. The King enters in the royal chariot, 
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escorted by his troops, and erect in the pride of victory > Be Kind him is 
snorher charioc* bearing the darkJy beautiful Cassandra, Trojan princess 
and prophetess, the resentful slave of Agnmemnon's lust, tvho biticHy pre¬ 
dicts his punishment, and gloomily foresees her own death. With clever 
speech Qytaenmestra recounts to the King her years of longing for this 
return. *'For indeed the rushing fountains of my tears have run dry. 
and there is no drop left. Bur in my eyes, worn with late watching, you 
may sec how I sorrowed for the signals of vour victory that ever carried; 
and Id iny disturiied sleep 1 starred at the faint burring of the gnat's wing, 
for 1 dreamt of you long tales of woe, crowded into a short moment of 
repose.”" He suspects her sincerity, and reproves her dourly for the laidsh 
outlay of broidcred hangup under his horses’ feet; but he follows her 
into the palace, and Cassandra resignedly accompanies him. Through an 
intense puse in tlie action the Chorus intones softly a song of ctil premoni- 
tion. Then from within comes the cry towards M'hich every line of the 
drama h,is moved, the death cry of Agamemnon slain by Aegisrhus and 
Clytaemnestta. The portals open; Clvnaemnestm is shown with a.t in hand 
and blood on her brow, standing triumphant over the corpses of Cassandra 
and the King; and the Chorus chants the end; 

Would God that suddenly, 

With no great agony, 

No long sick-watch to keep, 

My hour would come to me, 

My hour, and presently 
Bring the eternal, die 
Unwaking Sleep, 

Now that tny Shepherd, he 
WI 10 SC love watched over me. 

Lies in the deep." 

The second play in the trilogy, the Chocplmoi^ or Utfotion liearers, 
takes its title from the chorus of women who bring offerings to the grave 
of the King. Clytaemnestra has sent lier young son Orestes to be reared 
in distant Phods, hopii^ that he may forget hts father's death. But old 
men there teach him the ancient law* of vengeance: “The shed drop doth 
crave new blood"; the state, in those dark days, left the punishment of mur¬ 
der to the dead man’s kin; and men believed that the soul of the slain wotild 
know no peace till he had been avenged. Orestes, haunted and horrified 
with the thought of his mission—to kill his mother and Aegisthus—comes 
secretly to Ajgos with his comrade glades, seeks out his father's tomb, 
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smJ lays upon it a lock of his hair. Hearing the approach of the Libation 
Bearers, the young men wididraw, and listen in fascination as EJectra, 
Orestes' brooding sister, comes with the women, stands over the grave, 
and calls upon j\gameiniion’s spirit to arouse Orestes to avenge him, Orestes 
reveals himself; and from her bitter heart she pours into his simple miiui 
the thought that he must kill their mother. The youths, disguised as mer¬ 
chants. proceed to the royal palace; Clytaemncstra softens them with hos¬ 
pitality; but when Orestes rests her by saying that the boy she sent to 
Phocis b dead, lie b shocked to see a secret joy hiding in her grief. She 
calls Aegbthus to share with him the news that the avenger whom dvey 
feared b no more. Orestes slays lum, drives his mother into the palace, and 
comes out a moment later already half insane with the consciousness that 
he b a matricide. 

While I am srill not mad [ here declare 

To all wild love me, and confess, that 1 

Have slain my mother,'' 

In the third play Orestes b punned, in the poet’s CTtemaUr^tlon of the 
boy’s wild fancy, by the Erinnyes, or Furies, whose task it b to punish 
crime; and from their cuphembric, deprecatory title, the Eumenidcs, or 
Well-Wishers, the play derives its name. Orestes b an outcast, shunned 
by all men; wherever he goes tlie Furies hang over him as black ghosts 
crying out for hb blood. He flings himself upon the altar of Apollo at 
Delphi, and Apollo comforts him; hut the shade of Clymemncstra rises from 
the earth to urge the Furies not to desist from torturing her son. Orestes 
goes to Athens, kneels before Arliena’s shrine, and cries out to her for de¬ 
li vcrance. Athena hears him, and calb him “perfect by soffering.” \^^cn 
the Erinnyes protest she summons them to trj’" Dresres' ease before the 
Council of the Arcopagiw; the concluding scene shows this strange trial, 
S)Tnbolical of the replacemcnr of blood revenge with law\ Athena, god¬ 
dess of the dry, presides; the Furies state the ease for vengeance against 
Orestes, and Apollo defends him. The court divides evenly; Athena casts 
the deciding ballot m favor of Orestes, and declares him free. She 
solemnly establishes the Cotindl of the Areopagus as henceforth the su¬ 
preme court of Atrica, whose swift condemnation of the murderer shall 
free the land from fends, and whose wisdom will guide the state through 
the dangers that beset every people. The goddess by her fair speech ap¬ 
peases the dbappointed Furies, and so wins them that their leader says, 
“Thb day a new Order b boro.'* 
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After the Iliad aod the Odjf$s^yf the Oresteta is the highest achievcmcirt 
in Greek iiterature. Here is a breadth of conception, a unit)' of thought 
and ciecodon, a power of dramatic development, an understanding of 
character, and a splendor of style wliich in tJicir sum wc shall not find 
again before Sliakcspeare, The trilogy is as closely knit as the three acts 
of a well-designed di^ta; each part foreshadows and requires the nest with 
logical inevitability, As play succeeds play the terror of the theme 
grows until wc begin dimly to realize how deeply this story must tiave 
moved the Greeks. It is true that there is too much talk, even for four 
murdets; that the lyrics are often obsenre, their metaphors exaggerated, 
their language somedmes licavy and rough and strained. N'evcnhelcss these 
chorals are supreme in tlieir kind, full of grandeur and tenderness, elo¬ 
quent w'ith their pica for a new religion of forgiveness, and for the ^dmics 
of a political order that was passing away. 

For the Oresteta is as conservative as the Prottrethms is radical, though 
only two years seem to have separated them in time. In 462 Ephkites de¬ 
prived the Areopagus of its powersj in 461 he was assasinared; in 458 
Aeschylus offered in the Oresteta n defense of the Council of the Areopagus 
as the wkest body in the Athenian govcmmcot. The poet was now' full 
of years, and could understand the old more easily than the )’Oung; like 
Ari-srophancs he longed for the virtues of the men of INlarathon. Athenaeus 
would have us believe that Aescliylus was a great drinker" hut tn the 
Oresteta he is a Puritan preaching a sermon in Imskins on sin and its pun¬ 
ishment, and the wisdom bom of suffering. The law of bybris and nentesis 
b another doctrine of karma, or of original an; every evil deed will be 
found out, and be avenged in one life or another. In thU w'ay Greek 
thought made its trial at reconciling evil w'irh God: all suffering Is due to 
sin, even if it is the sin of a generation that is dead. The author of Prtts/ie- 
tbejts was no naive pietist; his plays, even in the Oresreia. are studded wHiH 
heresies; he was attacked for revealing ritual secrets, and was saved only 
by the intcreession of lits brother Ameinias, who bared before the Assem¬ 
bly the vrounds he had received at Salamis," But .Aeschylus was con¬ 
vinced that morality, to hold its own against unsocial impukc, required 
supematuraJ sanctions; he hoped that 

One there Is who hcarerh on high— 

Some Pan or Zeus, some seer Apollo— 

And sendeth dosvn, for tlie law transgitsed, 

The Wrath of the Fen tliat follow." 
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—i.e.^ the Furies of conscience and recrihurion. Therefore he speaks with a 
soJemn reverence for religion, and makes an effort to reach beyond poly¬ 
theism to the conception of one God. 

Zeus, Zeus, whatc’tr He be, 

If this name He love to hear. 

This He shall be called of me. 

Searching earth and sea and air 
Refuge nowhere can I find 
Save Him only, if my mmd 
Will cast off, before it die, 

Tlic burden of this vanitj*,** 

He identifies Zeus with the personified Nature of Things, the Law or Rea¬ 
son of the World; “The Lasv that is Face and the Father and All-comprc- 
hending arc here met together as one,'" 

Perhaps these concluding lines of his masterpiece were his last words 
3s a poet. Two years after the Oresteia w-e find him again in Sicily. Some 
believe that the audience, bring more radical than the judges, did not like 
the tiilogj'; but this hardly accords with riie fact that the Athenians, a fetv 
years later, and directly contrary to custom, decreed that his plays might 
be repeated in the Theater of EMonysus. and that a chorus should be granted 
to anyone who offered to prfxiuce them. Many did, and Aeschylus cem- 
tinued to win prhies after his death. Meanwhile in Sicily, says an old story, 
an eagle had killed him by dropping a tortoise upon his bald head, mistak¬ 
ing it for a stone.* There be was buried over his own epitaph, so strangely 
silent about his plays, so Immanly proud of his scars; 

Beneath this stone lies .\echyliis; 

Of his noble prowes the grove of Marathon can speak. 

Or the long-haired Persian, svho knows it well. 


TV, SOFHOCL£S 

Tlic first priKC for tragedy wa.s won from Aeschylus m 4^8 by a new¬ 
comer, aged twenty-seven, and bearing a name that meant the "Wise and 
Honored One. Sophocles was the most fommate of men. and almost the 
darkest of pessimists. He came frnm Colonus, a suburb of Aihens, and 
the son of a sword manufacturer, so thai the Persian and PcJoponisesian 
Wars, which impoverished nearly all Athenians, left the dramarisr a com¬ 
fortable income.* In addition to wealth he had genius, beauty', and good 
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health. He won the double prize for wrestling and music—a combinarion 
that would have plca-ied Plato; his skill as a ballplayer and a harpist enabled 
him to give public jicrfomiances in both (ieids; and after the battle of 
Salamis it 'was he wiio was chosen by the mty to lead ilic nude youths of 
Athens in a dance and song of victory " Even In later years he was hand-* 
some; the Lateran Museum statue shotvs liim old and bearded and rounded, 
but still vigorous and tall. He grew up in the happiest age of Athens; lie 
was the friend of Pericles; and held high offices under him; in 443 he was 
Imperial Xrcasurer; in 440 he was one of the generals who conrunanded 
the Athenian forces in PericlRi' expedition against Samos^drough it 
should be added that Pericles preferred his poetry to his strategy. After 
the Athenian debacle in Syracuse he was appointed to the Committee of 
Public Safer}’*," and in this capacit}' he voted for the oligarchical constitu¬ 
tion of 411.” His character pleased the people more than his politics; he 
was genial, udttv.'’, unassuming, plea.surc-Ioving, and endowed with a charm 
that atoned for all his errors. He had a fancy for money and boys, but 
in his old age he turned his favor to courtesans," Fie was very pious, and 
flccasionally filled the office of priest" 

He wrote tij plays; we have only seven, and do not know the order 
in which they were produced. Eighteen times he won the fim award at 
the Dionysian, twice at the Lenacan, fcsrivals; he received his first prize 
at twenty-five, his last at eighty^fivc; for thirty years he ruled the Athenian 
stage more completely than Pericles conteniporaneously ruled Athens. He 
increased the number of actors to three, and pLiycd a rote hintself until he 
lost his voice. He (and after liim Euripides) abandoned the .Aeschylean 
form of trilogy, preferring to compete w-ith tliree independent plaj-s. 
Aeschylus was interested in cosmic themes that ovctshadow’cd the persons 
of his drama; Sophocles was interested in character, and was almost mod¬ 
em in Iris Mr for psychology. The Trachrm/m Women k on iis surface 
3 sensatiuna] melodrama: Dciancira, jealous of her husband and Heracles* 
love for lola, sends him imwliriogiy a poisoned robe, and, when it con¬ 
sumes him, kills herself; what draws Sophocle here is not the pimishmeut 
of Heracles, which would have wcined central to .\cscbylus-nor ev en 
the passion of love, which would have attracted Euripides-buc the psy- 
chol^ of jealousy. So in the Ajax no attention xs paid to the nrighty 
deeds of the hero; what lures the author ts the study of a man going mad. 
In the Pbihetetef there is almost no action, bat a frank analysts of injured 
simpUciry and diplomarie dishonesty. In the Ehctra the story is as slight 
as it is old; Aeschylus was fascinated by the moral issues involved; Sopho- 
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cles almost ignores them in his eagerness to study with psychoanalyric ruth- 
lessness the young woman's haired of iicr mother. The play has given its 
name to a neurosis once widely discussed^ as OeiOpus the King has pro¬ 
vided a name for another. 

Oedipus Tyroftnus is the most famous of Greek dramas. Its opening 
scene is impressive; a motley throng of men, women, hoy's, girls, and in¬ 
fants sit before the royal palace in Thebes, earning boughs of laurel and 
olive as symbols of supplication. A plague has fallen upon the city, and 
the people have gathered to beg King Oedipus to offer some appeasing 
sacrifice to the gods. An oracle announces that the plague will leave 
Thebes Aiith the unknown assassin of Lalus, the fornwr king. Oedipus lays 
a bitter curse upon the murderer, whoever he may be, whose crime has 
brought such misery to Thebes, This is a perfect instance of that method 
which Horace advised, of plunging in medias w, and letting csplanations 
enter afterward. But the audience, of course, knew the story, for the tale 
of Lai us, Oedipus, and the Sphinx was part of the folklore of the Greeks. 
Tradition said that a curse had been laid upon Laitis and his children be¬ 
cause he had introduced an unnarutal vice into Hellas;** the consequences 
of tliis sin, ruining generation after generation, formed a ry'pical theme 
for Greek tragedy. Laius and his queen Jocasta, said an oracle, would 
have a son who would slay his father and marry his mother. For once 
in the world’s history two |went5 wnanted a girt for their first child. But 
a son came; and to avoid fulfilImeiu of the oracle lie was exposed on the 
hills. A shepherd found lum, called him Oedipus from his swollen feet, 
and gave him to the king and queen of Oirinrh, who reared Kim as their 
son. GrouTi to manhood, Oedipus learned, again from the oracle, that he 
was destined to bill Ids father and marry his mother, BcUciing the king 
and queen of Girinth to be bis parents, he fled from that city and took 
the road to ’Iliebes. On the way he met an old man, quarreled with him, 
and slew him, not knowing that the old man was his father. Nearing 
Tlicbcs he encountered the Sphinx, a creature w'ith the face of a 'n'oman, 
tile tail of a lion, and the wings of a bird. To Oedipus the Sphinx pre¬ 
sented its renowned riddle; ‘T^Tiat is that which is four-footed, three- 
footed. and tAvo-footed?" All who failed to answer correctly were de¬ 
stroyed by the Sphinx; and ihe terrified Thebans, longing to clear the 
liighway of this monster, had vowed to have as their next king whoever 
should solve tlic riddle, for tlic Sphins had agreed to commit suicide if any¬ 
one answered it. Oedipus replied: “Man; for as a child he crawls on four 
feet, as an adult he wallra on two, and as an old man he adds a cane." It ^vas 
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3 lame answer, but the Sphinx accepted it, and loyaMy pEunged to Its death. 
The Thebans Iiaded Octlipus as their savior, and when Lalm failed to return 
they made the newcomer king. Obeying the custom of the Land, Oedipus 
married the queen, and had by her four cJiildien: Ant^one, Polyoiccs, 
Eieoclcs, and Ismcne. In the second scene in Sophocles’ play—the most 
powerful scene in Greek dramasn old high priest, commanded by Oedi- 
pits to reveal, if he can, the identity' of Laius' murderer, names Oedipus 
himself. Nothing could be more tragic than the King’s reluctant and ter¬ 
rified tealirarion that he is the sbyer of his father and tltc mate of his 
mother, Jocasra refuses to believe it, and explains it away as a Freudian 
dream: “It has been the lot of many men in dreams,” she reassures Oedi¬ 
pus, “to think themselves partners of their mother's bed; but he jesses 
through life most easily to whom these things l«eome trifles.'^ When 
the identification is complete she hangs herself; and Oedipus, mad with 
remorse, gouges out his ow'ii eyes, and leaves Tl^ebcs as an exile, with only 
Antigone to help Itim. 

In Oedipus at CohsTUSf the second play of an unintentional trilogy,* 
the former king Is a whixe-haired outcast leaning upon his diughtcr's aim 
and beg^ng his bread from town to town. He comes in his wandering to 
shady Colonus, and Sophocles takes the opportunity to ring to hb native 
viJbge, and its faithful olive groves, an unnanslatablc sang which raoks 
high in Greek poetry: 

Stranger, w'here thy feet now rest 
In liiis land of horse and rider. 

Here is earth all earth cxceJlmg, 

\Vhitc Colonus here doth shine. 

Oftenese here, and homing best 
Where the close green coverts hide her. 

Warbling her sweet mournfa! tale, 

Sings the melodious nightingale ... 

Fresh svith heavenly dets'S. and crowned 
With earliest white tn shining cluster. 

Each new mom the young narcissus 
Blooms.,., 

And 3 marvelous herb of the soil grows here. 

Whose match I never had heard it sung 
In the Dorian Isle of Pelops near 
Or in Asia far hath sprung. 


* Ovdfpwt ibe Kbig, Oedipm at CiaX«nnr, nul Artigant were produced Se[»niK]jr, 
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*Tis a plane that floorishs unsubdued. 

Self-engendering, sdf-renewed. 

To her arm^ foes^ dismay: 

Thar never so fair h\it in this land bloomed^— 

With the grey-blue silvery leaf soft-plumed. 

Her nurtnriiig OlivC'^Spray* 

No force, no ravaging hand shall tajse it, 

In youth so rash or in age so wise. 

For the orb of Zeus m heaven surv'ep it. 

And blue-grey light of Adiena^s eyes * 

An oracle has foretold that Oedipus w'Ul die in the prednets of the En- 
menidcs; and w'hen he learns that he is now in their sacred grove ar Colonus 
the old man. having found no loveliness in life, thinks that here it would 
l>c sw^eet to die. To Tliesciis, King of Athens, he speaks lines that snm up 
Moth dair\'oyfliir insight the forces that were weakcoing Greece-tlie decay 
of tlie soil, of faith, of morals, and of men: 

Only to gods in hea^Tn 
Comes no old age, nor death of anything; 

All else is tumioilcd by our mailer Time, 

TTie earth’s strength fadc^ and mimhood's glorv fadcst 
Faith dies, and uc^th blos^nis like a Rower, 

And who shall find in the open streets of men. 

Or secret places of life own heartfe love. 

One w'ind blow mie forever?* 

Then, seeming to hear the call of st god, Ocdtpns bids a tender farewell to 
Antigone and hment, and w^alks into the dark grove, Theseus alone ac- 
cooipanying him. 

Goiog on 

A little space we turned. And lo, we saw’ 

Tilt man no morei but he, the Kiogt* there, 

Holding a Iiand to shade his eyes, as one 
To whom riiere comes a vision drear and dread 
He may not bear to look upon.... 

WTiat form of death 
He died, knows no man hut our TheseuiS only*,., 

But either sotne one W'bom the gods had sent 
To guide lus steps, or else the abyss of earth 
In friendly mood had opened wide its jaw’s 


*Th£Mm, 
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WithflUE one pang. And so the man was led 
With naught to mourn for—did not leave the world 
As worn with pain and sickness^ but his end. 

If any ever was, was wonderful." 

The last play in tlie sequence, but apparently the first of the three to be 
ctimposed, carries rhe faithful Antigone lo her grave. Hearing that her 
brothers Polyntces and Etcoclcs arc warring for the kingdom, she hurries 
back to Thebes in the hope of bringing peace. But she is ignored, and 
the brothers fight to their death. Ctcoti, ally of Eieocles, seizes the throne, 
and) as punishtnent for Polyn ices’ rebellion, forbids hLs burial. Antigone, 
sharing the Greek belief that the spirit of the dead is tortured so long as 
the corpse is not interred, violates the edict and buries Polytuces. Mean¬ 
while the chorus sings one of the most renowned of Sophocles’ odes: 

Many wonders dicrc be, bnt naught more W'ondrotis than man. 

Over the surging sea, with o whitening south wiiid wan. 

Through the foam of the fifth man makes his pedfous way; 

And the eldest of deities, Earth that knows not toil or decay, 

Ever he furrows anti scores, as his team, year in year out, 

Wth breed of the yoked horse the ploughshare tumeth about. 

The iighc-witted birds of the air, the beasts of the weald and the 
wood. 

He traps with his woven snare, and the brood of the briny flood, 

\iastef of cunning lie; the savage bull, and the hart 
Who roams the mountain free, are tamed by his infinite art; 

And the shaggy nmgli-maned steed is broken to bear the bit 

Speech, and the wind-swift speed of counsel and civic wit, 

He hath learned for himself afi these: and the arrowy rain to fiy, 

And the mpplng airs that frecKc, 'neaih the open winter sky. 

He hath ptoviston for ait; fell plague he liath learned to endure; 

Safe whatever may bef^; yet for death he hath found no cure." 

Antigone is condemned by Croon to be buried alive, Creon’s son Haemon 
protests against the awful sentence, and, being repulsed swears to his 
father “thou ahalt nevermore set eyes uptin my face." Here for a moment 
love pbys a parr in a Sophodean tragedy and the poet intones to bj-os a 
hymn long remembered in antiquity: 

Love resistless in fight, all yield at a glance of thine eye; 
l..ove who pillowed a]] night on a maiden's cheek doth lie; 
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Over chc uplflfid fo[{|s thou roainest, and the tr^klcs sco. 

Love the gods captive holds; sliah moixiils not yield to thee?* 

Hfoenion disappears; and in search for hiin Creon orders his$o[dieis to opKn 
the cave in which Antigone lias been entombed. Tlicrc they find Antigone 
dead and beside her flaenion, resolved lo die. 

We Joukedf and in the cavern’s vaulted gloom 
t saw the maidea lying strangled there, 

A noose of luien cwJned about her neck; 

And bard beside her, clasping her cold form. 

Her lover lay bnvailing his dead bride, ., 

When the King saw him, mth a terrible groan 
He moved towards him, cn ing, *‘0 my son, 

^Vhai [tost thou done? Wliat ailed thee? What mischance 
Has refi dice of thy reason? Oh, come forth, 

Come forth, my son; thy father supplicates,” 

But the son glared at him with tiger ej’es, 

Spat in his fact, and then, wthout a word. 

Drew his two-hiltcd sword and smote, but 
Missed bis father flying baclrH'ards, Then the boy. 

Wroth with himself, poor -wretch. Incontinent, 

Fell on his sword and drove it through his side 
Home; bot, yet breatlilng, clasped in his lax arms 
The maid, !icr pallid cheek incarnadined 
With his expiring gasps. So there they lay 
Two corpses, one In death," 

The dominant (|naljties of these plays, surviving time and tmnsfacion, 
are beaut)' of style and mastery of technique. Here is the typically “clas¬ 
sic" fonn of utterance; polislied, placid, and serene; vigorous but restrained, 
dignified but graceful, with the strength of Pheidias and the smooth deli^ 
cacy of Praxiicjes. Cksac too is the structure; evciy line is relevant, and 
moves towards that moment in which the action finds its citmax and hs 
sigmficance. Each of these plaj-s is Iniilc like a temple, w'herein every port 
is carcAilly finished in detail, but has Its proper and subordinate place in 
the whole; except that the Pbihetetes killy accepts the rfewr ex macbma 
(which is a jest in Euripides) ns a serious soJotion of a kociny plot. Here, 
as in Aeschylus, the drama moves upward towards the hyhrh of some 
crowning insolence (as in Oedipus* bitter curse upon the unknown mur- 
around some tfira-gnorfftt or sudden recognition, some 
peripttek or reversal of fortnne; and moves downward reward the newcjfr 
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of inevitable pnnishmimt- Aristotle, when he v'ished to illustrate perfection 
of dramatic structure, always referred to Oedipus the Khtg, and the two 
plays that deal with Oedipus illustrate well the Aristotelian deSnition of 
tragedy as a purging of pity and terror through their objective presentation. 
The characters are more clearly drawn than In Aeschylus, though not as 
realisticalJy as in Euripides. ‘1 draw men as they ought to be drawn," said 
Sophocles, "Euripides draws them as they are’”—as If to say tliat drama 
should admit some idealisation, and that art should not be photography. But 
the influence of Euripides appears In the ajprmcntativcness of the dialogue 
and the occasional ejfploitatioii of senttment; so Oedipus wrangles unroyally 
with Tciresias, and, blinded, gropes about touchingly to feel the faces of 
his daughters. .Aeschylus, contemplating the same stuation, would have 
forgotten the daughters and thought of some eternal law. 

Sophocles, too, is a philosopher and a preacher, hut his counsels rely less 
than those of Aeschylus upon the sanctions of the gods. The spirit of the 
Sophists has touched him, and though he maintains a prosperous orthodoity, 
he reveals himself as one who might have been Euripides had he not been 
so fortunate. Bur he has too much of the poet'^s sensitivity to excuse the 
suffering that comes so often undeserved to men. Says Lylliis, over 
Heracles" writhing body: 

We a« blameless, but confess 
Thar the gods are pitiless. 

Oiildren they beget, and claim 
Worship in a father's name, 

Yet with apathetic eye 
Look upon such agony." 

He mates Jocasta laugh at oracles, though his plays turn upon them 
creakingty; Creon denounces the prophets as "all a money-getting tribe"; 
and Philoctctcs asks the old quest Urn, "How justify the ways of Heaven, 
finding Heaven tmjustfSophocles answers hopefully that though the 
moral order of the world may be too subtle for us to understand it, it is 
there, and right u'ill triumph in the end.* Following Aeschylus, he iden¬ 
tifies Zeus vnth this moral order, and comes even more closely to mono¬ 
theism. Like a good \'lctoriaQ he is uticcrraln of his theology, but strong 
in his moral faith; the liighcsr wisdom is to find that law which is Zeus, the 
moral compass of the world, and follow it. 

Oh. may my constant feet not fail, 

Walking is paths of righteousness. 
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Sinless b word snd deed, 

True to those etemat laws 

That $calc forever the high steep 

Of heaven's pore ether, whence they sprang: 

For onfy b Olympus is their home, 

Nor mortal wisdom gave therri birth; 

And howsoeVr men may forget. 

They will not sleep * 

Sophocles, but the voice of Aeschylus, faicli making the her 
stand against urthclief. Jn this piety and resignation we sec the £gure of 
Job repentant and rccondlcdi hut between the Unes w® catch premonitions 
of Euripides. 

Like Solon, Sophocles counts that man most blessed who has never been 
bom, and luni next happiest who dies b infancy, A modem pessaijist has 
taken pleasure in translating the somber lines of the chorus on the death of 
Oedipus, linc|that reflect a world-weariness brought on by old age, and 
the bitter ftatiicide of the Peloponnesian War; 

What man is he that yeameth 
For length tnimeasured of days? 

Folly mine eye discetneth 
Encomposbg all his way^ 

For years over-nuuung the measure 
Shali change thee in evil wise: 

Grief drawceh nigh thee; and pleasure. 

Behold it is hid from thin e eyes. 

This to their wage have they 

Which overlive their day..,. 

Thy portion esteem I highest 
W'ho wast not ever begot; 

Thbe next, bebg bom, who diest 
And straightway agab art not. 

With follies light as tlie feather 
Doth Youth to man befall; 

Then tvDs gather together. 

There wants not one of them all— 

Wrath, envy, discord, strife. 

The sword that seeketh life. 

And sealing the sum of trouble 
Doth tottering Age draw n^h. 

Whom frientb and kinsfolk By; 
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Age, upon whom redouble 
All sorrows under the sky.. ■ ■ 

And he that looseth from labor 
Doth one with other befricntl, 

Whom bride nor bridesmen attend. 

Song, nor sound of the tabor. 

Death that maketh on end." 

Every scholastic gossip knows char Sophocles consoled his old age w'ith 
the hetaira Thcoris, and bad offspring by her." His legirimate son lophorit 
fearing, perhaps, that the poet would bequeath his wealth to Theons' 
child, brought his father to coun on a charge of ffoancial mcompctcncc. 
Sophocles read to the jury, as evidence of his mental clarity, certain cho¬ 
ruses from the play which he w'as writing, probably the Oedfpwj at CoiovuSf 
whereupon the judges not only acquitted him, but escorted him to his 
home." Bom many years before Euripides, he lived to put on mourning 
for him; and then, in that same year 406, he too died. Legend tells how, 
as the Spanans besieged Athens, Dionysus, god of the drama, appeared to 
Lysander and ob&incd a safe-conduct for the friends of Sophocles, who 
wished to bury him in the sepulcher of his fathers at Dccclcb, The Greets 
rendered him* divine honors, and the poet Shnniias composed for him a 
quicr epitajdi: 

Creep gently, ivy, ever gently creep, 

Where Stiphodes sleeps on in calm repose; 

Thy pale green tresses o’er die marble sweep, 

Wltile ail around shall bloom the purple rose. 

Tbcrc let the vine ndth rich full dusters hang. 

Its fair voung tendrils dung around the stone; 

Due meed for that sweet wisdom which he sang, 

By Muses and by Graces called their own. 


V, EURlPtOlS 

TheFkys 

As Giotto rough-hewed the early path of Italian paindng, and Raphael 
subdued the art with a quiet spirit into tedmical perfection, and Michel¬ 
angelo completed the development in works of tortured genius; as Bach 
with incredible energy forc^ open a broad road to modem music, and 
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Mozart perfected its form in melodious simplicity, and BcexKoven com* 
pleted the developmcnc in works of unbalanced grandeur; so Aeschylus 
cleared the way and set the forms for Greek drama with bis harsh verse 
and stem pliiJcuiOpliy, Sophocles fasliioncd tfie art "wirh measured music 
and placid wisdom, and Euripides completed rhe development in works of 
passionate feeling and turbulent doubt. Aeschylus was a preacher of almost 
Hebraic intensity; Sophocles was a “classic" artist clinging to a broken 
futh; Euripides was a romandc poet who could utver write a perfect play 
becatsc he was distracted by philosophy. They were the isaiah, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes of Greece. 

Euripides was bom in the year—some say on the day—of SaJaznis, prob¬ 
ably on the island itself, to which, tv'e are told, bis parents Ead fled for 
refuge from the invading Mcdcs.*" ills father was a man of some propeny 
and proniiiicnce in the Attic touTi of Phyla; Jtls mother was of noble fam¬ 
ily,* tliough tlie hostile Aristophanes insists that she kept a grocer's shop 
and hawked frutt and dowers on the street. In later life he lived on Salamis, 
loving the solitude of its hills, and its varied prospects of blue sea. Plato 
wished to be a diamatist and tzecante a philosopher; Euripides wished to 
be a philosopher and became a dramatist. He "took the entire course of 
Anaxagoras,” says Strabo;" he studied for a white with Prodicus, and was 
so intimate with Socrates that some suspected the philosopher of having 
a hand in the poet’s plays." The ^vholc Sophistic movement entered into 
his education, and through him captured the Dionysian stage, i ic became 
the \^oltairc of ette Greek Enlightenment, worshiping reason with destruc¬ 
tive innuendo in the midst of dimmas staged to celebrate a go<L 

The records of die Dion^’sian Theater credit him with seventy-five plaj-s, 
from The Daitgbten (if Peliat in 455 to The Bacchue ia 40(S; eighteen sur¬ 
vive, and a medley of fragments from the test.* Their subject matter tells 
again the trends of the early Greeks, bur with a note of skeptical pro¬ 
test sdumling rimidly and then boldly between the lines. The Ion presents 
the reputed founder of the Ionian tribes in a delicate dilemma: the oracle 
of Apollo declares Xuthus to be his father, but Ion discovers that he is the 
son of Apollo, who seduced his mother and then palmed her off on Xuthus; 
can it be. Ion asks, chat the noble god is a liar? In Heracles and Alcestis 
the mighty son of Zeus and Alcmena is described as a good-^iatured drunk¬ 
ard, with the appetite of Gargantua and the brains of Louis X\T. The 

* Thtf mtjnr iin jppjtiKumicLy the fc^Unu'mc ord&z: 4|Si 

4 |ii Hipp&iytm, 428* +275 IlecnhA^ ce. ^zsv a. 416^ The Trojjn. 

vyftfBtn, 41^5 m Tmmt a 4tji in Mit, Tiv Bse 
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Alcestis recounts the unprepossessing story of how the gods, ss a condtcion 
of al^tving further !ife to Admetus (king of Thessalian Pherae)t rc<|uired 
that some other should consent to die In his stead. His wife offcis hctsclf 
as a sacrifice, and tiids liim a hundred-line farewell, which he hears with 
magnanimous pticuce. Alcekis is carried our for dead; but Heracles, be- 
nveen solitary' drinking bouts and banquets, gtK;s forth, a^es and brow¬ 
beats Death into relinquishing Alccstis, and brings her back alive. The 
play can be understood only as a subtle attempt to make the legend ridicu- 
tous-* 

The Mippolyttis applies with more finesse and grace the same method 
of reduction to the absurd. Tlie Itandsomc hero ts a youthful huntsman 
who vows TO Ancmis, virgin goddess of the chase, that he will always be 
faithful to her; will ever ^um women, and will find hk greatest pleasure in 
the woods. Aphrodite, incensed by this insulting celibacy, pours into the 
heart of Phaedra, Theseus^ wife, a mad passion for Htppol^Tus. Theseus’son 
by the Amaxon Antiope. Here is the first love tragedy in extant literature, 
and here at the outset arc ail the symptoms of love at the crisis of its fever; 
Phaedra, rejected by IlippoltTUS, languishes and fades to the point of 
death. Her nurse, suddenly become a philosopher, muses with Homkt- 
likc skepticism about a life beyond the grave; 

Vet all man's life is hut ailing and dun. 

And rest upon the earth comes never. 

But if any far-off state there be. 

Dearer than life to mortality. 

The hand of the Dark hath hold thereof. 

And mist is under and mist above. 

And same are sick for life, and cling 
On earth to this nameless and shining thing; 

For other life is a fountain sedEd, 

And the deeps below na are unieveated, 

And we drift on legends forever.** 

The nurse bears a message to I lippolyius that Pliaedra’s bed will welcome 
him; he, knowing that she ts hk father's wife, is horrified, and bursts into one 
of those ptas^ges that earned Euripides a reputation for misogyny: 

Oh God. why hast chou nude this gleaming snare. 

Woman, to dog us on die Itappy earth/ 

* It was presented to 41S v the fourth play tit t gnjup by Exiri|iii]es; perhaps it was imeodeil 
as a haif-serutus satyr play mher than as a hali*CDni;c tragedy. In Ad^ciUitn 

fifitwaing, with genemns smplkity. has tahen the play at its fan valtte. 
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Was it thy wiJl to make itiaxt, iuv'hy liis huth 
Tlirough fuve and woman?* 

Phaedra dies; and in her hand her husband finds a note saying that Hippo- 
l^tus seduced her. T*hcscus wildly calls upon Poseidon to slay I'lippolynis. 
The youth protests his innocence, but is not believed. 1 Ic b driven out of 
the land by Theseus; and as hb chariot passes along the shore a sea lion 
emeses from the waves and pursues him; hb horses run away, upset the 
chariot, and drag the entangled Hippolytus (i.e., ‘‘torn by Iiorecs*') over 
the rocks to a mangled death. And the chorus cries out, in lines that must 
have startled Athens, 

Vc gods that did snare him, 

Lo, I CAst tn your faces 
My hate and my scorn! 

In the Medea Euripides forgets for a while hb war against the gods, and 
transforms rhe story of the Argonauts into his most powerful play. When 
Jason reaches Colchis, die royal princess Medea faUs in love with him, 
helps him to get the Golden Fleece, and, to shield him, deceives her father 
and kills licr brother. Jason vmvs ctemaj !o\'e to her, and takes her Iwck 
witli him to lolcgs. There the almost savage Medea poisons King PeJUs 
to secure the throne that Pciias promised ro Jason, Since the lasv of Thes¬ 
saly forbids him to marry a foreigner, Jason lives with Medea in unwedded 
love, and has two children by her. Bur in time he tires of her barbarian 
intensity, looks about him fora legal wife and heir, and proposes to marry 
the daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. Creon accepts him. and cxil» 
Medea. Medea, hrmiding upon her wTongs, speaks one of the famouj 
passages of Euripides in defense of woman: 

Of all things upon earth that bleed and crow, 

A herb most brubcd is woman. We must pay 
Our store of gold, itoarded for that one day. 

To buy us some man’s love; and lo, iJicv bring 
A master of our flesh! There comes the sting 
Of the whole shame. And then die Jeopardv. 

For good or Ql, wtiat shall that master be,. *, 

Home never taught lier that—how best to eutde 
Toward peace the thing that sleepcth at lier side. 

And she who, laboring Jong, dial I find someway 
Whereby her lord may beat with her, nor fray 
His yoke too fiercely, blessed b the breath 
That woman draws! Else let her pray for death. 
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Her lord, if he be wearied of her fsee 
Wtdiin doors, gets him forth; some merrier place 
Will eose his hesn; but she waits on, her whole 
Vision enchained on a ^gle souL 
And then they say ’tis they that face the call 
Of war, while we sit dteUered, hid from all 
Peril! False mocitingf Sooner would 1 stand 
Three rimes to face their battles, shield in InmU, 

Than bear one child," 

Then follows the terrible story of her revenge. She sends to her rival, in 
pretended tcconciJiadon, a set of costly robes; the Corintlium princess puts 
one OR, and is consumed in £re; Creon, trying to rescue her, is burned to 
death, Medea kills her own children and drives off with their dead bodies 
before Jason's eyes. Tlte chonis chants a philosophic end; 

Great treasure halls hath Zeus in heaven, 

From whence to man strange dooms he given, 

Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 

And a patlt is there where no man thought-. 

So hath it fallen here. 

The icnerining plays torn for the most pan upon the tale of Troy, In 
Heien we get the revised version of SicsichoTW and Herodotus:* the Spar-- 
tan queen does not elope with Paris to Troy; she is carried sgaiitst her wilt 
to and chastely awaits her master there; all Greece, Euripides sug¬ 

gests, 1 ^ been hoodwinked by the legend of Helen in Troy. In IpJtrtgema 
m Aulis he poors into the old story of Agamemnon's sacriSce a profasion 
of scnriincnt new to the Greek drama, and a Lucreriait Koctor of the 
crimes to which the ancient faith peisuaded men, Aeschylus and Sophocles 
had also written on this theme, but their plays were soon forgotten In the 
briilianoe of this new perfo nuance. The arrival of Qytaemnescra and her 
daughter is visioned with Euripidcan tenderness; Orestes, 'yet a wordless 
babe,” is present to witness die supcrsiirious murder that will dic^u his 
destiny. The girl is all shyness and happiness as she tuns to greet the King: 

Ipfiig. Fain am I, father, on thy breast to faQ, 

Alter so long! Though othen I outrun— 

For oh, I yearn for ihy facel-be not wroth .,, 

So glad to sec me—yet what troubled look! 

Agmu On kings and captains wdghcth many a care. 
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lphig> This hour mtne—this one) Yieiil not tn care? 

Agottt, Yei, I am all tlitnc now; my thoughts stray not -. * 
iphig. Ami yct^nd yet—thine eyes arc welling tears! 

Agmn. Vesit for the absence sxt to come b long. 

Iphig, t Itnmv not, know not, dear uiy sire, thy meaning. 

Again, Thy u'ise dbeemment stirs my grief the mure. 

Iphig, So 1 may please iliec, folly will I talk," 

\Vlicn Achilles cotnes she finds that he knot's nothing of their supposed 
marriiige; instead she learns that the army is Impadent for her sacridee. 
She throws herself at Agamemnon’s feet, and licgs for her life, 

I was thy fim-hom-first I called thee Sire, 

And sat, thy child, upon thy knees the first; 

And wc exchanged w'ccl diarides of life. 

And thb was thy discourse with irie—“My child, 

Sfiall i bdioid thee happy in the home 
Of thy liege lord and husband, as befits?” 

And nestling in the beard which now ! clasp 
A suppliant, I made answer unto thee: 

“I too will welcome thcc, when grey with veare, 

In the sw eet shelter of my home, mj* Sire, 

And with fond fostering recompense thy Jove.” 

Such were our words, whicli I remember well; 

But thou forgntest, and wouldw cake my life." 

Cljtacmnestra denounces Agamemnon’s surrender to a savage ritual, and 
utters a threat that contains many tragedies—"Constrain me not to mm 
traitress to thee.” She encourages Achilles’ attempt to rescue the girt, but 
[phlgenia, changing her mood, refuses to escape. 

Hear the thJi^ tliat flashed upon me, mother, as! tliought hereon: 

Lo, I am resolved to die; and fain am 1 that thb be done 
Gtunox^y'^hac 1 thrust Ignoble thoughts away.... 

Unto me all mighty Hellas looks; 1 only can b^ow 
Boons ttpun her—sailing of her galleys, Piuygia’s overthrow, 

Safety for her daughters from barfiarians in the days to come. 

That the ravsher no more may snatch them from a happy home, 

Wlien the penalty b paid for Paris’ outrage. Helm's shame. 

All thb great deliverance I in death shall compass, and my name. 

As of one who gave to Hellas freedom, shall he blessing-crowned,'* 

^VllCn the soldieis come for her ^c forbids them to touch heft and moves 
of her Ofwn accord to the sacrifidal pyre. 
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III the fiecuba the «'ar ts over; Troy hjis been taken, and the victors are 
apportioning the spoils, Hecuba, widow of King Priam, sends her young¬ 
est son Polyditrus t%Hth a treasure of gold to Priam’s friend Polymncstor, 
King of Thrace. But Polymncstor, thiisdrig for the gold, slays the hoy 
and throws his corpse into the sea; ir is cast up on the shores of Ilton, and 
i$ brought to Hecuha. Meanwhile the shade of dead Achilles holds the 
winds from blowing die Gfccfc fiecc homeward till he has received in 
human sacrifice the fairest of PriaiuV daughters, Polyxciia, The Greek 
herald, Talthybius, comes to take the gir] from Hecuba, Finding her 
prostnice, disheveled, and distraught tt ho had so recently been a queen, 
he utters some lines of Euripidcan doubt; 

What dialJ I say, Zeus.'—that thou look'st tm men? 

Or tliat this fancj* false Wc vainly hold 
For naught, who deem there is a race of gods, 

W'hilc chance controUeth all things among men?* 

The next act of the composite drama takes the form of The Trajan 
Wofftett. It was produced in 41 j, shortly after the Adicnian destruction 
of Mdos (416), and almost on the eve of the expedition that aimed to 
conquer Sicily for the Atlienian Ejnpire. It was at this moment that 
Euripides, shocked by the massacre in Xletos and by the brutal imperialism 
of the proposed attack u)3on Syracuse, dared to present a powerful plea 
for peace, a brave porrrayal of vicrory from the standpoint of the de¬ 
feated, “the greatest denunciadon of war in ancienr literature.** He lic- 
gins where tiomer ends—after the capture of Troy. The Trojans lie dead 
after a general slaughter, and their w'omcn. bercav^ to madness, pass down 
from their ruined city to be the concubtties of the victors, Hecuba enters 
with her daughters Andromache and Cassandra, Polvxcna has already 
been sacrificed, and now Taltliybius comes to lead Cassandra ro Aga- 
menmous tent, Hecuba falls to die ground in grief, Andromache rries 
to console her, but she rotj breaks down, as clasping the little prince 
Astyanax to her breast, she thinks of his dead father, 

Andromache. And 1 ,,. long since I drew my bow 

Straighc at the lieait of good fame; and T know 
My ^aft hit; and fur chat am 1 tlie more 
Fallen from peace. All ehai men prahe us for, 

I loved for Hector's sake, and sought to win. 

I knew that alwas’s, be there hint therdn 
Or utier innocence, to roam abroad 
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Hath ill report for women; so 1 trod 
Down the desire thereof, and ^'dked my way 
In ftitne own garden. And light words and gay 
Parley of women never passed my door. 

The thoughts of mine ow'n heart—I craved no more— 

Spake w'ith me, and 1 was happy. Conscanclv 
I brought fair silence and a tranepul eye 
For Hector's greeting, and watclied well the way 
Of living, where to guide and where obey .,. 

One ni^t-aye, men have said it-maketh tame 
A woman in a man's arms, O shame, shamef 
V^'liat woman's lips can so forswear her dead. 

And give strai^c kisses in another's bed? 

Why, not a dumb beast, not a colt will run 
In the yoke untroubled, when her mate is gone ,,, 

O my Hector! best beloved. 

That, being mine, wast all in all to me. 

My prince, my wise one, O my majesty 
Of vsUance! No man's touch had ever come 
Near me, when thou from out my father’s home 
Didst lead me and make me thine .,, And thou ait dead. 

And i war-dung to slavery and the bread 
Of shame in Hellas, over bitter seas! 

Hecuba, dreaming of some distant revenge, bids Andromache accept her 
new master gtaciously, that he may allow her to rear Astyanax, and that 
Astyanax may some day restore the house of Prianj and the splendor of 
Troy. But the Greeks have thought of this coo; and Taithybius comes 
to announce that Ast)’ana& must diej “ Tis their will thy son from this 
crested wall of Troy be dashed to death.’' fie tears the child from its 
mother's arms;, and Andromache, holding it for a last moment, bids it an 
hystcficaJ farew'dJ. 

Go, die, my best beloved, my cherished one. 

In lierce men's hands, leaving me here alone. 

Thy father was too valiant; that is why 
Th^’ slay theje.,.. 

And nunc to pity thee?.., Thou little thing 
Thar curlesi in my arms, what sweet seems cling 
Alt round thy neck! Beloved, can it be 
All nothing, that this bosom cradled thee 
And fostered, all the weary nights whertthrough 
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I warchttJ upon thy sickness. dU I grew 
Wasted with watclimgr Kiss me. This one time; 

Not ever again. Put up riiine arms, and dimh 
About my neck; now kiss me. Ups to lips ,. . 

Oh, ye luve found an anguish outstrips 
Ail tortures of the East, ye gentle Greeksi .. . 

Quick, take him; drag liim; cast him from the u-all. 

If cast ye will 1 T^r him, ye beasts, be swlftl 

God hath undone me, and 1 cannot lift 

One hand, one hand, to save my chQd from death. 

She becomes delirious;, and swoons; soldiers carry her away, Menelaos 
appears, and bids his soldiers bring Helen to him. He has sworn that he 
will kill her, and Hecuba is comforted at the [bought that punishnienit is 
at last to find Helen. 

I bless thee, Mcnclaus, ] bless thee, 

U thou wilt slay her! Only fear to see 
Her visage, lest die snare thee and thou falll 

Helen enters, untouched and unafraid, proud in the consciousness of tier 
beauty. 

Htatba, And comesf thou now 

Forth, and hast decked thy bosom nnd thy brow, 

And breathest with thy lord die same blue air. 

Thou evil heart? Low, low, with ravaged hah. 

Rent raiment, and dcdi shuddering, and within. 

Oh, shame at lost, not glor^’ for thy sis. ,,. 

Be true, O King; let Hdlas bear the crown 
Of }usti&. Slay this woman.... 

Menelaus, Peace, aged woman, peace.... (To the nsliierr) 

Have some chambered galley sec for her. 

Where she may sail the seas.,. • 

Hecuba. A lover once, will always love again. 

As Helen and Menebus leave, Talthybius returns, bearing the dead body 
of Astyanax. 

Taltb. Andromache , . . hath charmed these tears into mine eyes, 
Weeping her fatherland, as o'er the wave. 

Sic gazed, speaking words to Hector's grave. 

Howbcic, she prayed us that due rites be done 
For buiial of this babe.,,. And in thine hands 
She bade me by Iiim, to be swathed in bands 
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Of death andgaimcncs.,, (Hecuba takes the body.) 

Hecuba. All, vhat a death hath found thee, little onef ... 

Ye tender arm$, the sante dear mu Id haye ye 
As his... • And dear proud Hps, so full of hope. 

And clcMicd forever! What false ss'ords ye said 
At daybreak, when ye crept into my bed. 

Called me kind names, and promised, ^Grandmother, 

"WTicn thou art dead, I will cut close my hair 

And lea<l our alt the captains to ride by 

Thy tomb.” Why didst thou cheat me so? TTs I, 

Old, iiomelcss, childless, that for thee must slied 
Cold tears, so youngs, so miserably dead. 

Dear God! the pattering welcomes of thy feet. 

The nuning in my tap; and oh, the sweet 
Falling asleep together! Alt is gone. 

How diould a poci carve the funeni stone 
To tell thy story true? “There lieth here 
A babe whom the Greeks feared, and in their fear 
Slew him.” Aye, Greece will bless the tale it tells!,,, 

Oh. vain is man. 

Who gtorieth in his )oy and hath no feats. 

White to and fro the clianccs of the years 

Dance tike an idiot in the wind! ,. . (She wraps tbe child in the 
burial garments.) 

Gtoiy’ of Fitlygian raiment, which my thought 
Kept for thy bridal day wdth some far-sought 
Queen of the East, folds thee for evermore .,." 

In the Electra the ancient rheme is far advanced. Agamemnon is dead, 
Orestes is in Phocis, and Electra Im been married □/! by her mother to a 
peasant whose simple hdclit)*, and awe of her royal descent, survive her 
brooding negligence of him. To her, wondering will Oresres never find 
her, Orestes comes, bidden by Apollo himself (Euripides drives this point 
home) to avenge Agamernnoit's death. FJeetta srirs him on; if he will not 
kill the murderers she will. The lad finds Aegisthus and sla)^ him, and 
then turns upon bis mother, Omemnestw is here a subdued and aging 
woman, gray-batred and frail, haunted by the memory of her crimes;, at 
once fearing and loving the children who hate her; asking, but not beg¬ 
ging, for mercy; and half reconciled to the penalty of her sins. When the 
Irilting is over Orestes is overcome with horror. 

Sister, touch her again. 

Oh, veil the body of her. 
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Shed OH her raiment fairi 
And close that death-wd stain.— 

Mother! Am! didst thou bear^ 

Bear in thy bitter pain, 

To life, rtiy murderer?** 

Hic final act of the drama, in liuiipiiles, is called Ipkigetiia in Tauri^— 
t.t., Iphigenia among the Tauri, Artemis, it now appears, siihsdtiited a 
deer for Againcmnoti^s daughter on the pyre at AuJis, snatched the girl 
from the Bames, and made her a prieste^ at the shrine of Ancmis among 
the half- 53 vage Tauri of the Crimea, The Taiiri make it a rule to sacrifice 
to the goddess any stranger who sets foot unasked upon rhd^r sliorcs; and 
Iphigenia js the unhappy, brooding ministrant who consecrates the vic^ 
tints, Eigliteen years of separation from Greece and chose she loved have 
dulled her mind with grief. Meanw'hilc the oracle of Apollo has promised 
Orestes peace if he "wdll capture from the Tauri the sacred image of 
Artemis, and bring it to Attica. Orestes and P>'Iades set sail, and at last 
reach the land of the Tauri, who gladly accept them as gifts of the sea for 
Artemis, and hurr>' them off to be slain at her altar, Orestes, eidiaustcd, 
falls in an epileptic fit at Iphigenia^s feet; and though she docs not recog- 
nixe him, she is overwhelmed with pity as she secs the two comrades. In the 
fairest years of youth, faced with death. 

fpliii;. To none is giveo 

To know the coming nor the end of woei 

So dark is God, and to great darkness go 

His patlis, by blind chance mazed from our ken. 

Whence are ye come, O most unhappy men? ... 

What mnthcr tJicn was yours. O ecrangers, say, 

And failicr? And your sister, if you have 
A sister: Ixitb at once, SO young and brave 
To leave her brodierkss,., • 

Orestef. Would that my sister’s hand could close mine eyes! 
iphig. Alas, she dwelled! under distant skies. 

Unhappy one. and vain is all thy prayer. 

Yet, oh, thou art from Argos; all of care 
That cart be 1 will give, and fail thee not. 

Rich raiment to thy burial dial! be brought. 

And oil to cool thy pyre in golden Aikj^ 

And sweet tfiat from a thousand mountain buds 
The murmuring bee hath garnered, I will tltrow' 

To die widi thee in fragrance^ 
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She promises to save them if they will carry back to Ai^cs the message 
which she bids them stuie in thdr memories. 

Ipbig. Say, “To Orestes, Agantemnon^s son, 

^e that was slam in Aulis, dead to Greece 
Yet quick, Iph^enia, setidedi peace,” 

Orestes. Iphigenlal Where? Back from the dead? 
tphig. Tis I. But spak not, lest thou break my thread. 

‘Take me to Algos, brother, ere 1 die.” 

Orestes smhes to clasp her m his arms, but the attendants forhid it; no 
man may ttnich the priestess of Ariemk He declares himself Orestes, but 
she cannot believe hioL He convinces her by recalUng tlie talcs Electra 
told them. 

Iphig. Is this the babe I knew. 

The little baiie, Ughc-lifted like a bird? ... 

O Algos land, O hearth and holy flame 
Tliat old Cyclopes lit, 

1 bless ye that he lives; that he is grown, 

A liglit and strength, my brother and mine own; 

I bte your name for It.* 

They offer to rescnc her, and m turn she helps them to capture the image 
of Ancmis. By her subtle ruse they reach their ship safely, and carry 
the statue to Btauion; there Iphigenia becomes a pricste^ and there, after 
her death, she is worshiped as a deity. Orestes Is released from the Furies, 
and knows some years of peace. The thirst of the gods is sated, and the 
drama of The Children of Tamahts is complete. 


2. The Drama^st 

Wc must agree with Aristotle that these plays, from the viewpoint of 
dramatic tcchtuque, fall short of the standards set hy Aeschylus and 
Sophocles." The Meieaj the Hippo/yr«f, and The Bacchae are well 
planned, but even they cannot ctnuparewith the structnia] integrity of the 
Oresteie, or the complex unit)'' of Oediptts the King, Instead of plunging at 
once into the action, and explaining its antecedents gradually and naturally 
in the course of the story, Euripides employs the artdffctal expedient of a 
pedagogical prologue, and, worse sriU, puts it sometimes into the mouth 
of a god. Imiiead of showing us the action directly, which is the function 
of diWa, he too often muoduccs a messenger to descoibe the acdon, even 
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when aa violence i*i involved. Instead of making the chorus a part of the 
action he transforms it icro a philosophical aside, or uses it to interrupt 
the development with lyrics always beautiful, but often ittekvant. In¬ 
stead of presentmg ideas through action, lie sontetimes dispbccs action with 
ideas, and turns the stage into a school for speculation, rhetoric, and argu¬ 
ment. Too often his plots depend upon coincidences and “recognition’'— 
though these are well arranged and dramarically presented. Most of the 
plays (like a few by his predecessors) end with intervention by the dent 
ex tnachmaf the god from the crane—a device that can be forgiven only 
on the assumption that for Euripides the real pby ended before this 
thcophany, and the god was let down to provide the orrhtKlojr with a 
virtuous conclusion to wliat would atlie™'ise have l>ecn a scandalous f>er- 
foimance* M'lth such prologues and epilogues the great huinatusi won 
the privilege of presenting his heresies on the stage. 

The material, like the form, is a medley of genius and artifice, Euripides 
is above all sensitive, as cv'cry poet must be; he feels the problems of man¬ 
kind intensely, and expresses them with pasrion; he Ls the most tragic and 
the most human of all dramatists. But lus feeling is too frwjucntly senti- 
mentality; his “droppings of warm tears’* are too easily released; he loses 
no chance to show a mother parring from her children, and wrings all 
possible pathos out of every’ situation. These scenes are always mo^ng, 
and sometimes arc described with a power unequalcd in tragedy before 
nr since; bnr they descend occasionally to melodrama, and a surfeit of tio- 
Icncc and horror, as at the close of the Medea. Euripides is the Byron and 
Shelley and Hugo of Greece, a Romantic jMovcmtnt in himself. 

He easily surpasses hb rivals in the delineation of character. Psychologi¬ 
cal analy-sis replaces ^vith him, even more than with Sophocles, the opera¬ 
tion of destiny; he b never weary of investigating the morals and motives 
of human conduct. He studies a great variety of men, from □cctn's peasant 
husband to the Idngs of Greece and Troy; no other dramatist has drawn 
so many types of women, or drawn them with such sympathy; even" shade 
of vice and vinue interests liim, and is realistically fwrtrayed. ,4eschylus 
and Sophocles were too absorbed in the universal and eternal to see the 
temporal and the particular dearly; they created profound types, but 
Euripides creates living individuals; neither of the older men, for example, 
realized Elcctra so vividly. In these plays the drama of the conflict with 
fate yields more and more to the drama of situation and character, and the 
way is prepared by which, in the following centuries, the Greek stage will 
be captured by the comedy of manners under Philemon and Menander. 
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3. The Fbiloiopher 

But it wottid be foalish tG )udge Euripides chiefly as a playwright; his 
ruJing interest is not dramatic technique but phiiosophical inquiry Jind 
politics) refonn. He is t)ie son of the Sopiusts, die poet of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, ihc rcprescncarivc of the radical younger generation that laughed 
at the old myths, flitted with socialism, and called for a new social order 
in which there should be less cKploitadon of man by tnan, of women by 
men, and of all by the state. It is for these rebel souls that Euripid^ writes; 
for diem he adds his skeptical innuendoes, and inserts a thousuu) heresies 
between the lines of supposedly religious plays. He covers his tracks with 
pious passages and patriotic odes; he presents a sacred myth so [jcerally 
that its absurdity is manifest and yet liis orthodoicy cannot be impeached; 
he gives the body of his plays over to doubt, but surrenders the first and 
last words to the gods. His subtlety and brilliance, tike chose of the French 
Encyclopedists, is due in some pact to the compulsion laid upon him to 
speak his mind while saving his skin. 

His theme is tJiat of Lucretius— 

Taittuift rdipo potaU smdere malonm 

—so great arc the evils to wliich religion has led men: oracles that breed 
violence upon violence. m^Ths that exalt immoral it)' svith divine example, 
and shed supcmaniral sanctions upon dishonesty, adultery, theft, human 
sacrifice, and war. He describes a soothsayer as “a man who speaks few 
truths but many lies’he calls it "sheer folly” to chart the future from 
the entrails of birds;" he denounces the whole apparanis of oracles and 
divination." Above all he resents the immoral impheations of the Itgcnds; 

Men shall know there is no God, no light 

In heaven, if wrong to the end shall conquer right.,, 

Say not dicre tie adulterers in heaven. 

Nor prisoner gods and gaolers: lung ago 
My bean hath named it vQc, and shall not alter..,. 

These rales be false, false as those feastings wild 
Of Tantalus, and gods thar tare a cliild. 

This land of niuideren to its gods hath given 
iis own lust. Evil dwcllcth not in heaven,.. * 

All these 

Arc dead unhappy tales of minstrelsy," 

Somerimes such passages arc softened with hymns to Dionysus, or psalms 
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of punrheistic piety; but occasionally a character extends the Euripidean 
doubt to all the go^: 


Diith some one say that there be gods above? 
There are not, no, there are nut. Let no fool. 
Led by the old false fable, thus deceive you. 
Look at the facts themselves, yielding my words 
No undue credence; for I say that kings 
Kill, rob, break oaths, lay does waste by fraud. 
And doing thus are ttappler than dioise 
Who live calm pious lives day after day.“ 

He begins his lost Maltmippe with a stanJmg couplet— 


O Zeus, if there be a Zeus, 

For I know of him only by report— 

whereupon the uudicace, w'C are told, rose to its feet in protest. And he 
concludes: 


The gods, too, whom mortals deem so wise. 

Aft nothing clearer than some winged dream; 

And aft ^eir ways, like man's ways, bur a stream 
Of turmoil. He who cares to suffer lease. 

Not blind as fools are blinded by a pn'est. 

Goes straight... to whai dcatli, those who know him know." 

The fonunes of men, he thinks, are tlie result of natural causes; or of 
aimless chance; dicy are not the work of intelhgeni supernatural beings." 
He suggests rational explanations of supposed miracles; Alcestis, for exam¬ 
ple, did not really die, but was sent off to buriid while still olive; Heracles 
caught up w'ith her before she had dme to die.” He docs not clearly tcU 
us what his belief is, perhaps because he feels that the evidence docs not 
lend itself to clear belief; but his most cbaractcrJstic expressions arc those 
of the vague pantheism that was now replacing polytheism among the 
educated Greeks, 


Thou deep Base of the World, and thou high Throne 
Above the World, whoe'er thou aft, imknou'n 
And hard of sutmisc, Chain of TKirigs that be. 

Or Reason of our Reasun; God to thee 
I lift my praise, seeing the silimt rood 
That biingcth justice ere the end be trod 
To all that breaibes and dies.** 
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Social justice is the mmor theme of hts songs, like all sympathetic spints 
he longs for a time when the strong will be more chitdh'oQs to the weak, 
and there w'tll be an end to misery and strife.^ Even in the midst of war, 
with all hs compulsion to a patriotic belligerency, he presents the woes and 
horrors of war witlt unsparing realism. 

Hotv are ye blind, 

Ye tteaders doum of cMcs, ye that cast 
Temples to desolation, and lay waste 
Tomlis, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead; youiselves so soon to die,"* 

He gnaw'S his licoit out at the sight of Athenians fighring Spartans for half 
a centui)', each enslaving the other, and both killing off their besrj and he 
indites in a late play a touciiing apostrophe to peaces 

O Peace, thou givest plenty as from a deep spring*, there is no 
beauts' like unto dune; no, not even anuing ^e blessed gods. My 
heart yeameth within me, for thou tamest; 1 grow old and thou re- 
tuitiesr not. Shall weariness overcome mine eyes before they see 
thy bloom and thy coTncJincss? When the lovely songs of the 
dancers are heard again, and the thronging feet of them that wear 
garlands, shall grey hairs and sorrow have destroyed me ucteriy? 
Return, thou holy one, to our city; abide not far from us. diou 
diat qucnchcth wrath. Strife and bitterness shall depart if thou art 
with us; madness and the edge of the sword shall flee from our 
doors.^ 

Almost alone among the great U'ritets of his time he dares to attack 
slavcry^; during the Peloponnesian V\'ar it became obvjims that most slav^ 
were such not by nature but by the accidents of life. He does not recog- 
nke any natural aristocracy; environment rather than heredity makes the 
man, Ttie slaves in his dramas play important parts, and often speak his 
finest lines. With the imaginative sympathy of a poet he considers W'omcm 
He know^ the faults of the sex, and exposes them so reallsticatly that 
Aristophanes was able to make him our a misogynist; but he did more than 
any oAcr playwright of antiquir>' to present the case for women, and to 
support the dawiting niovemcnt for their cmanciparion Some of his plays 
arc almost modem, post-Ibsen studies in the problems of sex, even of sexual 
pcrvcisiotJ “ Me describes men with realism, but women with gallantry} 
the terrible Medea gets more compassion from him than ho accords to 
the heroic but unfaithful Jason. Me is the firsr dramatist to make a play 
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tom upon love; his faninus ode to £ros in the lost Andromeda was mouthed 
hy thousands of young Greelcs: 

O Love, OUT Lord, of gods and nicti the king. 

Either teach nor how lieauteous beauty is. 

Or iiclj» poor lovcis, whom like clay thou moldest. 

Through toU and labor to a itappy end,”* 

Euripides i$ ttaturany a pessimist, for every romantic becomes a p essim ist 
vt'hcn reality impinges upon romance. ^'Life,” said Horace WaipoJe, “is a 
comedy to those who p tragedy to those who fccl."*“ “Long ago,” 
says our poet, 

I tooked upon tntm'^s days, and found a grey 
Shadow, And this thing more [ snrcJy say 
That those of alJ men who arc counted wise. 

Strong wits, devisers of great poJicics, 

Do pav the bitterest toll. Since life began 
Hath there tn God’s eye stood one happy man?”* 

He wonders at the greed and cruelty of men, tlic resourcefulness of evi4 
and the obscene indiscrinimateness of death. At the beginning of i\ie Alcestis 
Death says, “Is it not my ftmerion to take the doomed?to which Apollo 
ansu'crs, “Noi only to dispatch those who have ripened into full old age,” 
When death comes after life has been fully lived it is natnial, and dnes not 
offend us. “^Ve should not lament our fate if, like the harvests that follow 
each other in the passage of the years, one generation of men after another 
flowers, fades, and is carried off. So it is ordered fn the course of Narurcj 
and we must not be dismayed by aniinJung that is rendered mevltable by 
her laws,”^ His conclusion is stoicism; “Do thou endure as men must, 
chafing not.”“ Now and thCa, following AniTtimenes and anticipating the 
Stoics; Ite consoles himself with die thought that the spirit of man is part 
of the divine Air or pneuma^ and n’iU, after death, be preserved m the Soul 
of the Wort 

Who knows if that be life which we caQ death, 

And life be djing?—avc alone that men 
Living bear grief, but when tliey yieJd their breath 
They have no sorrow then, and grieve no more."' 
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4, The Exile 

The nun whom we picture from these pky$ resembles sufficiently the 
sittmg ststue in the Louttc« and the busts at Naples, to let us believe that 
these arc faithful copies of authentic Greek origiruls. The bearded face 
is handsome, but overuTought with mi'ditatitm, and softened with a ten¬ 
der melancholy, His friends agreed with his ettcmicis that he was gloomyt 
almost morose, not given to conviviality or laughter, and spending his later 
years in the seclusion of his island home. He lud three sorts, and derived 
some happiness from dicir child hood.“* He found solace in books, and 
was the private citizen in Greece, so far as we know, to collect a sub- 
stautial library.*"* He had excellent friends, incluiling Protagoras and 
Socrates; the httcft who ignored other dramas, said that to see a play 
by Euiipides lie would walk to the Piraeus—a serious matter for a stout 
philosopher. The younger generation of eimnclpated souls looked up to 
him as their leader. But he had more enemies than any other writcc in 
Greek histoiy'. The judges, who felt themselves bound, presumably, to 
protect religion and morals from liis skeptical arrow's, crowned only dve 
of his effons svith victory; even so it was liberal of the archon basileus to 
admit so many Euripidcan [days to a religious stage. Conservatives m all 
heJds looked upon the dramatist as responsible ivith Socrates for the 
growth of unbelief among Athenian youth. Aristophanes declared war 
upon Jiim at the outset in The Achaniums^ satirized him w’ith hilarious cari¬ 
cature in The Theamphortazusae, and. In the year after tlic poet's death, 
conrimied the attack in The t'rogs; nevertheless, we arc told, the tragic and 
the comic dramatist were on friendly tenns to the end."' As for the audi- 
ence, it denounced his heresies and crowded to his playo, Ulxen, at line 
di 2 of the HippolytuSt the young hunter said, “.My tongue liatli sworn, 
but my mind remains unbound,” the crowd ptotesiet! so loudly against 
w'hat secnied to be an outrageously immoral proposition that Euripides 
had to rise in his scat and comfort them w ith the assurance tlut HippoJytus 
would suffer edifyingJy before the stoiy dosed—a safe promise for almost 
any character in Greek tragedy. 

* There hud airendy betri myid of sraic libfarics tn Greece, u we hart seen; and ^wch 
ccLIectiQiis ifl eita be iTJciil bock rhe Foturh Dy 1 lBst)^ A Gre«i^ lihrtt)* cotasifttd nf 
jerqUi errangcil in pigcocholcs in o chest. Pijblicidcm itk-kvl ifiat vn nuEhar Ind lUowed hks 
fnimi3soi|vt to be ctmled. and copies tn tie ctrctilaicil; thercaftTf fiErrhu ir^^iet coufiL be 
nadc wiihunt pezm^fnn of ^copyrEghL*^ Copi^ of populir lA'otlri were nuincrous. and iwt 
cewdy^ Piero tells ra in tfit Apology that Anajc^nirw* treatise On |sr,etiue ctmld bt bongflt 
for a dfadntu (^i). Athene, ba the igc of Euripidra; became tbo ducf centef of tiie Ittek 
wade in Greece. 
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About 410 he was indicted on a charge of impiety; and soon afterward 
Hygiaonon brought againsi hint another suit, involving much of the poet’s 
fomine» and adduced Hipptilyrus’ line as proof of Euripides* dishonesty. 
Both accusations failed; but the wave of public rescitmien: rhat met Th^ 
Trojan IVoff/en led Euripides to feel that he had hardly a fnend left in 
Athens, Even his wife, it is said, turned against lum because he could not 
join in the mardat enthusiasm of the cirj'. In 408, at the age of seventy- 
two- he accepted the invitation of King Archclaus to be hisgucsr in the 
MacednnLan capital At Pella, under ibe protection 0/ this Fredcrick-who 
had no fears fnr the orthodoxy of his people—Euripides found peace and 
comfort; there he wrote the almost idyllic fphigatia w Anh’t, and the pro¬ 
found religious play. The Bacckae, Eighteen months after lus arrival he 
died, attacked and ^membered, said pious Greeks, by the royal hminds."* 

A year later his son produced the ru’f) dramas at the city Dionj'sia, and 
the judges gave them the lirst pmc. Even modem scholars hatx thought 
tiiat T/tc B^ebae was Euripides* apology to Greek religion;* and yer the 
play imy have been imended as a bitter allegory of Euripides* treatment 
by the public of Athens. It b the story of how Penrheus, King of Thebes, 
was tom to pieces by a mob of female Dionysian orgiasts, led by his ovm 
mother Agave because he had denounced their wild superstmon and in¬ 
truded upon their revelry. It was no invenrion; the talc helunged to die 
leti^ous rradirion; the dismcmbcmient and sacrifice of an animal, or of 
any man who dared to attend the ceremonies, was part of the Dion^'sLin 
rite; and rhb powerful drama, by returning for its plot to the legend of 
Dionysus, bound Greek tragedy at its ciilminacion wirh Greek tragedy 
at its birth. TJtc play was composed among die Macedonian mountains 
w'hich it describes in lyrics of unfailing poivcrj and perhap it was intended 
for pcrfontiance in [Vila, where die Bacchic cult was capccialiy strong. 
Euripides enters with suiprising insight into the mood of religious ecstasy, 
and puts into the mouths of the Bacchantes psalms of passionate devodoo; 
it may indeed be that the old poet had gone to the limits of laiionaiism and 
beyond it, and recognized now the frailty of reason, and the persisiency 
of the cmodonat needs of women and men. But the story docs dubious 
Donor to the Dionvsian religion; its rheme is once more the evils that may 
come of superstitious creeds. 

Tlic god Dionysus visits Tliebcs in disguise as a Bacchus, or incamatioD 
of himself, and preaches the worship of Dionysus, Tiic daughters of Cad¬ 
mus reject the message; lie hypnotizes them into pious ecstasy, and they 
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go up inco rKc hills lo worship him with wild dimces. They clothe theiU' 
selves W'itir the skins oF animais, girdle themselves with snakes, crown them¬ 
selves with iv)% and suckle the yoiin^ of wolves and deer. The Tltcban 
Icing Pentheus opposes the cult as hostile to rc:ison, morals, and order, and 
imprisons its preacher, wjio hears hh punishment with Giristtan gentle¬ 
ness. Bui the god in the preacher asserts himself, opens the prison walls, 
and uses hh miraculous power to hypnotize ilie young ruler. Under this 
influence Pentheus dresses himself as a woman, dlmhs the hills, and joins 
the revelers, Tlie women discover tliat he is a man. and tear him limb from 
limb; hb own mother, drunk with “possession,"' carries Penrheiis' severed 
head in her hands, ihinkingit the head of a lion, and sings n srmg of triumph 
over it. WTien she comes to her senses and sees that it is the head of her 
son, she b revolted w'ith the cult that intoxicated her; and when Dionysus 
says, ‘‘ye mocked me, being God; this b your wage,” she anstvets, “Shcuild 
God be like a proud man in Ills rage?” The last lesson Is the same as the 
hrst; even ui his dying play the poet remained Euripides. 

After lib death he achieved popuJaiit)' even in Athens. The ideas for 
which he had fought bceame the dominant conceptions of the following 
centuries, and the Hellenistic age looked back to him and to Socrates as 
the greatest intellecciiat stimuli that Greece had ever knawm. He had 
dealt with living problems rather than “dead tales of minscreby,” and It 
took the ancient world a long time to forget hhn. The plays of hb prede¬ 
cessors slipped into oblivion while Ills own were repeated in every year, 
and wherever the Greek world had a stage. When, in the collajise of that 
expedition to Syracuse (415 ) wIkwc failure had Iwen Forecast in The Tro/asi 
the captive Athenians faced a living death as chained sbves In the 
quarries of Sicily, those were given their freediim (Plutarch telb us) who 
could recite passages from the plays of Euripides.'" The New Comedy 
molded itself upon his dramas, and grew out of them; one of its leaders, 
Philemon, said, “If I were sure that the dead have consciousness. 1 would 
hang ms'self to see Euripides,’”" Tlie revival of skepticism, liberalbm, and 
humanitarianism in the dglucenth and nineteenth centuries made Euripides 
almost a contemporary figure, more niodem rlian Shakespeare. Ail in all, 
only Shakespeare has equaled him-, and Gf>ethe did not think so, “Have all 
the nations of the world since Euripides,” asked Goethe of Eckermann, 
“produced one dramatbt worthy to hand him hb slippers?’”" Not more 
than one. 
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VI, ARISTOPEiANES 

7, Arisiophimes md th^ War 

Greek Tragedy is more sc»mt>ci than the Elisuibetlian, because it seldom 
employs tliar principle of comic relief tiy wluch, through a humorous 
iotemipcion of rhe Tragical, the audicor's tolciancc for tragedy is increased. 
The Greek playw right preferred to keep his tragic dratiia on a persisteady 
high plane, and relegated comedy to a '‘satyr" play which carried no seri¬ 
ous import, but allowed the excited emotions of the audience to subside into 
humor and ease. In the course of dme the comic drama declared its inde¬ 
pendence of tragedy, and a day w'as allotted to it, at the LHonysian festivals, 
when the entire progiam consisted of three or four comedies, written by 
different authors, played in succession, and competing for a separate prize. 

Comedy, like orator)', had its first Greek bloom In Sicily. Aliout 4S4 
there came to SjTacuse from Cos a phtlosopUer, physician, poet, and drama- 
dst, Epicharmus, who expounded Pythagoras, Heracleitus, and rationalism 
in thirtj'-five comedies,of w'hich only occa^nal quotations remain. Twelve 
years after Epicharmns* arrival in Sicily the Athenian archon allowed its 
first chorus to comedy. The new art developed rapidly under the stimulus 
of dcniocraev and frcedonn. and became the principal medium, in Athens, 
of moral and political satire. The wide license of speech permitTcd to 
comedy was a tradition of the Dionysbn phallic procession. The abuse 
of this freedom led in 440 to a law against personal attacks in comedy; but 
this prohibition was repealed three years later, and full freedom of criticism 
and abuse continued even during the Peloponnesian Wat. The Creek 
comedy took tlic place, as political critic, of a free press in modern dcmoc- 
racics. 

We hear of many comic dramatists before Aristophanes, and the great 
Rabelais of antiquity even condescended to praise some of them when 
the smoke of his battles with them had cleared away. Daiinus w-as the 
mouthpiece of Gmon, and made rabid war against Pericles, whom be 
called “the squill-headed God Almighty";* merciful time has spared us 
the occessity of reading him. Another forerunner was Pherccrates, w-ho, 
about 420, satirized, in r/?e Wild jl/en, those Athenkms who professed to 
dislike dvilkarion and to long for a "return to nature": so old arc the brave 
ttinovatiomr of our youth. The ablest competitor of Aristophanes was 
Eupolis; they at first co-operated, then quarreled and parted, after which 
they satirized each other vigorously, but still agreed in atrackiiig the demo- 
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ctadc party. If comedy throughouc the £fth century' was hostile to democ¬ 
racy, tr was partly because poera like nvooey and the aristocracy was rich, 
but chiedy because the function of Greek cofuedy w^s to amuse with 
criricisiiu and the democratic prty was in power. Since the leader of the 
democracy, Pericles, w'as sympatlicric to new ideas like die cmanciparioo 
of woman and the development of a radonalist philosophy, the comic 
dramatists ranged themselves, with snspkaotis unanimity, against all forms 
of radicalism, and called for a rctun) to the ways and repnted morals of 
the “Alen of Marathon.” Aristophanes became the voice of this reacdon, 
as Socrates and Euripides u'crc the protagonists of the new ideas. The con¬ 
flict between religion and philosophy captured the comic stage. 

Aristophanes had some excuse for liking aristocracy, since he came of 
a cultured and prosperous family, and appears to have owned land in 
Aegina. His very name was a parent of nobility, meaning ”the best made 
manifest.” Bom about 450, he was in the springtime of life when Athens 
and Sparta began that u'ar udiich W'as to be a bitter theme of bis plays. 
The Spartan invasion of Attica compelled him to alianJon his country 
estate and crane to live in Athens. He disliked city^ life, and resented 
the sudden demand uptm him to hate Megarians, Corinthians, and Spar¬ 
tans} he denounced diis conflict of Creek tdlUug Greek, and called, in ]^y 
after play, for peace. 

After the death of Pericles in 410 supreme pow'^er In Athens passed into 
the liands of die rich tanner, CJcon, who represented those commercial 
interests that warned a “knock-out blon'"-i.e., the utter destruction of 
Sprta as a coiuptitor for the mastery of Greece. In a lost play. The 
Babylouims (4J<i), Aristophnnes sub jeered Qeon and his policies to such 
Btin^ng ridicule that the burly strategos prosecuted him for treason, and 
had"him fined. Two years kter Aristophanes revenged himself by pre¬ 
senting The Kmgkts, Its leading character was Demos (Lc„ the People), 
whose major-doimo wa,s called the Tanner; everyone understood the trans¬ 
parent allcgorj', including Octm, who saw the play. TIic satire was so 
sharp that no actor would pky the part of the Tanner for fear of ^litical 
misfortune, whereupon Aristophanes took the role himself, i'Jicias fthe 
name of the superstitious leader of the oligarchic faction) announces that 
an oracle has told him that the next ruler of Demos* tiouse ivill be a .sausage^ 
seller. Such a huckster comes .ilong, oud the slaves hail him as “aiicf that 
shall be of our glorious Athens!” 'Trithcc." says the Sausage-Seller, “let 
me go ivash my tripes .,, you make a foot of me,” But one Demosthenes 
assures him that be has ju^ the qualificaricns for ruling the pcople-is he 
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not 3 rascal, and free from all educadanr Tht Tanner, fearing that he is 
CO be deposed, protesrs his scri'iocs and his loyalty to Demos; no one ex¬ 
cept the harlots, lie urges, has done so much for Demos as he. Tlicre is 
the usual Ariscoplianic burlesque: the Sausage-Seller belabors the Tanner 
with tripe, and primes himself for an oratorical contest in the Assembly 
by earing garlic. A contest in adulation ensues, to see wliich of the can¬ 
didates can praise Demos the more tas'lshly, and “deserve better of Demos 
and Iiis belly'.” The rivals bring a feast of good things and lay them before 
Dcnios like a platter of pre-election promises. The &usage-^Uer proposes 
that as a test of their honesty each candidate’s locker shall be searched. In 
the Tanner's locker a heap of succulent dainties is found, in particular a 
massive cake, from which lie has cut onlv a riiiy slice for Demos fa refer- 
cnee to a current charge that Cleon had embezzled state funds). The Tan¬ 
ner is dismissed, and the Sausage- 5 cller hcconies the ruler of Demos’ hotise. 

The Wasps (412) continues the satire cm democracy in a milder and 
weaker vein; the chorus is compwed of idle citizens—dressed as wasps— 
who seek to make an olxil or two every' day by* semug as jurj'tncn, ui 
order that they may, by listening to '‘sycophants” and levying confiscatory 
hnes, vote the money' of the rich into the coJTers of the state and the pockets 
of the poor. But Aristophanes’ ruling interest tn these early plays is to 
ridicule -i^-ar and promote peace. The hero of The Aebamiims (415) is 
Diceopolis ("Honest Grizen”), a farmer who complains that his land has 
been devastated by atruie!:, so that he can no longer live by' .squeezing wine 
from his vineyards. He sees no reason for war, and is clear that he him¬ 
self has no quanel with the Spartans, Tired of waiting for the genetab 
or the politicians to make peace, he signs a personal treaty with the Lace¬ 
daemonians; and when a cnpnis of war-patriotic neighbors denounces hitn 
he replies: 

Well, the very Spartans even. I’ve my doubes and scruples whether 

They've been totally to blame, in every' imitance, almgcthcr. 

Chorus. Nor 10 blame in every inscanee? Villain, vagabtmd, how 
dare ye. 

Talking treason to our faces, to suppose thar we spare ye? 

He agrees to let them kill him if he cannot prove that Athens is as much 
to bl™e for the war as Sparta. His head Is laid upon a chopping block, 
and he begins his argument. Presently an Athenian general enters, defeated, 
blustering, and profane; die Chorus is disgusted with him, and releases 
Diccopolis, who pleases all by selling a w'inc called Peace, It was a play 
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of coEuidcrable audacicy, possible only among a people trained to hear the 
other side* Taking advantage of ihe paiabasis or digresion in which the 
costom of comedy allowed the author 10 address the audience through the 
chorus or one of ihc characters^ Arkiophancs cjtplaiticd his function as a 
comic gadfly atnong die Aiheniaiis: 

Never since our ptict presented comedies lias he praised himself 
upon the srage. ^ ^ Bui: he mainrains that he has done you much tliac 
k good. If you no longer allow yourselves to he too much hood* 
winked by strangers or Seduced by llattcrVt if in politics you arc 
no longcf the n]U:rues you once were. It k thmaks to him. ForrncrJy* 

W'hen delegates from odier cities wafiied to deceive they had 
hut to 5 t)dc you **Tfie people crowmed with vijolcts*\ at fhc word 
^Violets” you at once sat erect on the tips of your bums. Or if* to 
tickle your van^t)^ one spoke of '"rich and sleek Adicnsi,” he 
w ould get all^ because he spoke of ycu as he w^ould have of ancliovies 
in oil In caudoning you against such wiles, the poet has done you 
great ser\ ice ™ 

In The Peace (411) the poet was triumphant; Cleon was dcad^ and Nicias 
was about to dgn for Athens a treaty pledging peace and friendsliip with 
Sparta for fifty years* But a few years later hostilities were resumed; and 
in 411 Aitstophanes, abandoning hope in his fellow citizens^ invited the 
women of Greece to end the bloodshed. As the Lysistr^a opens, the ladles 
of Athens, while their men arc still asleep* gather at dawn in cotmdl near 
the Acropolis, Thej^ agree to withhold the com forts of love fmm their 
spouses until these come to terms with the enemy; and they send an em¬ 
bassy to the women of Sparta to invite their co*operaiinn in this novel 
campaign for peace* Tl>c inen^ awake at liist, call eo the women to come 
home; when these refuse, the men besiege dienit but the attackers arc 
repulsed with pails of hot water and torrents of speech. Lysistrata {“Dis¬ 
solver of Armies") reads the men a lessons 

During the wars of old wc bore with you* . * * Btit we observed 
you carefully i and oftentimes, when wc were at home, we used to 
hear that you had decided some matter badly. When we inquired 
about it, die men would answer, **What*s that to you? Be silenCi^* 

And we asked, ^How is it, husband, that you men miuage these 
affairs so foolishly?” 

The leader of rhe men answers rhat women must keep om of public martet? 
because they cannot manage the treasury^ (As they debacct some of the 
women steal away to their husbands, muttering Aristophanic excuses.) 
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Lysiscrata replies, “Why noc? The wives have long had the managemeni 
of their husbands' purses, to the great advantage of both,” She argues so 
well chat the men arc finally persuaded to ciill a conference of the waning 
states. ^Vhen the delegates are gathered, Lysistrata arranges that they 
shall have all the wine they can drink. Soon they are in a happy mood, 
and the long-delayed treaty is signed. The chorus ends the play with a 
paean to peace. 


2 , Ariitophojiei and the Radicals 

Behind the dlrintcgration of Athenian public life, in the view of Aris¬ 
tophanes, lay two basic evils: democracy and Irreligion. He agreed with 
Socrates that die sovereignty of the people had become a sovereignty of 
paliticians; but he was convinced that the skepticism of Socrates, Anajcag- 
oras, and the Sophists had helped to loosen those moral bonds which had 
once made for social order and personal integrity. In Tbe Clouds be 
made uproarious fun of the rrcw philosopliy. An old-fasliioncd gentleman 
by the name of Strcpsladcs, who is looking for an argument that may jus¬ 
tify him in repudiating his debts, is delighted to hear that Socrates operates 
a Thinking Shop where one may learn to prove anything, even if it is false. 
He finds his way to the ‘‘School of Very Hard 'nunkers." In the middle 
of the classroom he sees Socrates suspended from the ceiling In a basket, 
engrossed in thought, w^hiie some of the students are bent down with 
noses to the ground. 

Strep, What arc those people doing, stooping so oddly? 

Student, They arc probing the secrets that Ik deep as Tartarus. 

Strep. But why—cxcusc me, but—their hind quarters—why are 
the}-' stuck up an stritngdy in the air? 

Stud. Th^ other ends are studying astrioinonjy. 

(i'fiTpiiijdej asks Sacrares for tessans.) 

Sdct. Bv what gods do you sw'car? For the gods are nor a enr* 
rent coin with os. (Poinfr lo tbe chorus of clouds.) These art the 
real gods. 

Strep. But come, is thcit no Zeus? 

Socr. There is no Zeus. 

Strep. But who makes it rain, then? 

Socr. These clouds. For have you ever seen rain without clouds? 

But if it were Zeus he ought to rain in fine weather as well as when 
clouds appear.... 
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Streps But tell inc» who is it that thundtts? This mak^ me pieni* 
bie. 

SocTm These clouds^ as they roll, diimdet^ 

Strep* How? 

Socr* Wlien they are Ml of and are driven along, diey 

fall heavily upon other^ and burst with a clap. 

Streps But who drives dtent^ Is it nor Zeus? 

SocT^ Not at all; the ethereal Vonex drives them on. 

Strep* So the greatest of gods is Vortex. But what makes the 
clap of thunder? 

SotfT. I will teach you from yoor ounrt case. Were you cvcTi 
after being stuffed with broth at a fcsrival, later dismihed tu your 
stomach, and did a tumult suddenly rumble through you? 

In another scene Fheldlppides, son of Screpdades* meets in personiffca- 
rion Ju^ Argument and Unjost Argument, The ffrst tells liim that he 
must imitate the stoic vimies of the men of Marathon^ but the other 
preaches to him the new morality. What good, asks Unjust Argumentt 
have men ever gained by justice, or virtue, or moderation? For one hott¬ 
er successful and respected man there can al^^ys be found ten dishonest 
successful and respected men. Consider the gods themsdves: they tied, 
stole* murdered, and conimitred adidiery; and they are worshiped by all 
the Greeks, WTieti Just Aigiimenc doubts that most ^ccessfui men have 
been dishonestt Ur>just Argument asks lum- 

Come now, from whai class do our lawyers spring? 

}. A. Well—from the blackguards. 

U* A* Surely. Tell me, again, what are onr tragic poets? 

/.A Bbekguards. 

V- A- And our public oramrs? 

J*A, Blackguards all. 

U, A* Now look about you* (Tifrft^g ami pomting to the audi¬ 
ence.} Which class among oivr friends here seems the most numer¬ 
ous? {f* gravely examines the audienoe,) 

J, A. The blackguards have it by a laigc majority. 

Phcidippides is so apt a pupil of Unjust Argument tliai he beats his father, 
on the ground that he is strong enough to do St and enjoys it; and besiejest 
he asks, "Did you not beat me when I was a boy?” Strepsilades begs for 
mei^ m ihc name of Zcos. but Phcidippides informs him chat Zeus no 
longer ©cists, having been replaced by Vortex. The enraged father runs 
out into the streets, and calls upon all good dtixens to denroy thk new 
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philosophy. They attack and hum down the Thlntlng Shop, and Socrates 
barely escapes with lus life, 

VV'e do iif»t know what part this comedy played tn the tragedy of 
Socrates. It was brought out in 413, twenty'four years before the famous 
trial. Its good-humored satire tloes not seem to have offended the philosO' 
pher; we are told that he ^ood throughout tlie pcrforniancc," to give lus 
enemies a l>cr[cr shot. Pbio pictures Socrates and .\ristophanes as friends 
after the perfomeuice^ Plato himself recommended the play to Dionysius 
I of Syracuse as a jolly extravaganza, and maintained his own friendship 
with Aristophanes even after his master’s death,™ Of the three accusers 
of Socrates in 399 one, Mtltctis, was a child when the comedy w'as pre^ 
sen ted, .hkI another Any ms, was on fnendly icmis with Socrates after the 
play.** Probably the later circulatiun of the pky as lircmciire did the sage 
more harm than its original jierformance; Socrates himself, in Plato’s im¬ 
port of his defense, referred to the play as one of the major sources of 
thar bad reputation which was prejudicing his case wdth the jurors. 

There w^as another target in Athens at w'hich Aristophanes aimed his 
satire; and in this case the mood was one of implacable hosttltry. He dis- 
cnistcd the skepticisms of the Sophists, the moml, economic, and polidcat 
indi%'idualisin that wLts uiideniiining the state, the sentimental feminism 
that was agitating the women, and the socialism that svas arousing the 
slaves, .\ll these evils he saw at their clearest in Euripides; and he resolved 
CO destroy w'ith laughter the iniluence of the great dramatist upon the 
mind of Greece. 

He began in 411 w'ith a play u'htch he called Tie Tbepf/topbcriitzasa^j 
from the women who celebrated in scaual exclusiveness the feast of Dcmc- 
tcr and Persephone. The assembled devotees discuss the latest quips of 
Euripides against their sex, and plan revenge. Euripides gets wind of the 
proceedings, and persuades his father-in-law Mnesilochus to dress as a 
woman and enter the meeting to defend him. The first complainant alleges 
that the tragic dramatist has deprived her of a living: formerly she made 
wreaths for the temples, but ance Entipides has shoivo that there arc no 
gods, the temple business, has been ruined. Mnesilochus defends Euripides 
on the ground that his worst sayings about women arc visibly and audibly 
true, and are mild compared with what women themselves know to be 
their faults. The ladies suspect that this tiaducer of the sex cannot be a 
woman; they rear off Mnesilochus* disguise, and he saves himself from 
dismcmbermenc only by snatching a babe from a w'oman’s arms and 
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Thrcstcning to loll it if they touch hinL A5 they nevertheless attack him, 
he unwraps the child, and finds that it is a vi'incskin disguised to escape the 
collector of internal revenue. Me proposes ro cut its throat just the same, 
much to the distress of its owner. “Sparc my darling!" site cries; *‘or at 
least bring a bowl, and if it must die, let us catch its blood,” Mncsilochus 
solves die problem bv driuking the wine, and meanwhile sending an appeal 
CO Euripides for rescue. Euripides appears in various parrs from Eiis plan's 
—now as Mcnclaus, now as Perseus, now as Eclio—and Anally arranges 
Mncsilochus’ escape. 

The Frog! (405) returns to the assatJt despite Euripides' death. Diony' 
sus. god of the drama, is dissatisfied with the surviving playwrights of 
Athens, and descends to Hades to bring back Euripides, As he is ferried 
over to the loVver world a choir of frogs greets him u ith a croaking chorus 
rhat must have provided a month's catchword for young Athenians. Aris¬ 
tophanes pokes much fun at PionjTins in pacing, and boldly parodies the 
Mysteries of Eleusis. When the god arrives in Hades he finds Euripides 
attempehig to unseat .\eschylus as king of all dramatists. Aeschylus accuses 
Euripides of spreading skc[itidsm and a dangerous casuistry, and of cor¬ 
rupting the nioraE of Athenian ^\'omeJt and yourh; ladles of refinement, 
he says, have been known to kill themselves through shame ar having heard 
Euripides’ obscenities. A pair of scales is brought in, and each poet throws 
into it lines from his plays; one mightj* phrase of Aeschylus (here the 
satire strikes the older poet too) tips tlie scale against a doEcn of Euripides, 
At last Aeschylus projWKcs that the younger dramatist shall leap into one 
scale with wife, children, and Iwggagc, while he will guarantee to find a 
couplet that will outweigh them all. In tlic end the great skeptic loses the 
contest, and Aeschylus is brought back to .Athens as victor,* TTiis oldest 
known essav in liicmry criticism received the first priec from the judges, 
and 50 pleased the audience ilvai another performance of it was given a 
few days afterward. 

In a middling play called The Eccles'i^isee (393)—Le., The Assembly¬ 
women—Aristophanes romed his bughtcr upon the radical movement in 
general. The ladies of Athens disguise themselves as men. pact the Assem¬ 
bly, outvote their husbands, brothers, and sorts, and elect themselves nilcts 
of the state. Their leader is a fiery suffragette, Praxagoia, w»ho berates her 
sex as fools for letting themselves be nded by such doles as men, and pro¬ 
poses that all wealth shall be divided equally among the citk£ni, Icaybig 
the slav^ unconcaminared with gold. The attack upon Utopia takes a 
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moic graceful form io Aimo|)hane5' masterpiece, The Birds (414). Two 
citizens w-ho despair of Athens climb up to the abode of tlie birds, hoping 
to find there an ideal life. With the help of the birds they build, between 
earth and heaven, a Utopian city, Ncphclococcygia, or Qoud-Cuckoo- 
Land, The birik. in a chorus as lyrically perfect as anything in the tragic 
poets, apostrophize mankind: 

Ye children of man, whose life b a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and fcaihcrleas, and ijutriilocs. 

Sickly calamitous cmruies of cla^', 

Attend to the words of the sovereign birds, 

IrnninrrHh iJlusciious lords of the air. 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye. 

Your struggles of misery, labor, and cure. 

The birds plan to intercept all communication between the god$ and men; 
no sacrifices shall be allowed to mount to heaven; soon, say the reformers, 
the old gods will starve, and the birds wdll be supreme. New gods arc in¬ 
vented in the image of birds, and those conceived in the image of men 
are deposed. Finally an embassy comes from Olympus, seeking a truce; 
the leader of the birds agrees to take as his wife the handmaidcQ of Zeus, 
and the pby ends in a happy marriage. 

3 . The Artist and the Thinker 

Aristophanes is an unclassiliable mixture of beauty, wisdom, and filth. 
When the mood is upon him he can write lyrics of purest Greek serene, 
which no translator has ever yet conveyed. His dialogue is life itself, or 
perhaps it is su'iftcr, racier, more vigorous chan life dares be. He belongs 
with Rabelais. Shakespeare, and Dickens in the lusty vitality of his style; 
and like theirs his characters give us more keenly the shape and aroma of 
the rime than all the works of the historians; no one who has not read 
Aristophanes can know the Athenians. His plots are ridiculous, ,ind are 
put together with an almost extempore carelessness; sometimes the main 
theme h exhausted before the play is half through, and the remainder (imps 
forward on the crutches of burlesque. The humor is generalJv of 3 low 
order; it cracks atid groans with faciie puns, drags itself out to tragic 
lengths, and too often depends upon digestion, reproduction, and excre¬ 
tion. In The Aehmdms we hear of a character who eases hiiaself con- 
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tiniioiixly for eight months^’* in The Cloudt the major forms of tiumon 
waste arc mitigted with sublime philosophy;'" every sceood page offers us 
rumps, wind, bosoms, gonads, coitus, pederasty, onanism; everything is 
here.'" He charges his old rival, Crarinus, with nocturnal incontinence ™ 
He is the most contemjmrary of ancient poets, for noticing b so timeless as 
obscenity. Coming to him after any other Greek author—worst of all, 
after Euripides—he scctns depressfngly vulgar, and we find it difHculx to 
Imagine the same audience enjoying them both. 

If wc are good conservatives ive can stomach all thb on the ground 
that Aristophanes attacks e^iy form of radicalism, and upholds devotedly 
every ancient virtue and vice. He b the most unmoral of all Greek writers 
known to us, but he hopes to make up for it by attacking knnioraUry, He 
b always found on the side of the rich, but he denounces cowardice; he 
lies pitilessly about Euripides, living and dead, but he assails dishoutsty; 
he describes the women of Athens as unbehtvahly coarse, but he exposes 
Euripides for defaming them; he burlesques the gods so boldly" that in 
comparison with the pious Socrates we must picture him as an hiiarions 
achebt—but be b all for religion, and accuses the philosophers of under- 
mining the gods. Yet it took real courage to caricature the powerful Cleon, 
and to paint the faults of Demos to Demos’ face; it took insight to see, 
in the trend of religion and morals from sophistic skepdebm to epicurean 
individualism, a basic danger to the life of Athens. Perhaps Athens would 
have fared better if It liad taken some of his advice, moderated her im¬ 
perialism, made an early peace wTih Sparta, and mitigated with aristocratic 
leadership the chaos and corruption of posi-PericIean democracy, 

Aristophanes failed because he did not take hb own counsels seriously 
enough to observe them himself. Hb excesses of pornography and abuse 
wxre partly responrible for the law forbidding personal satire; and though 
the law was soon repealed, the Old Comedy of political criricbn; died 
before the death of Aristophanes (585). and was replaced, even in hb later 
plays, by die Middle Comedy of manners and romance. But the vitality 
of the Greek comic theater disappeared along with its extravagance and 
brutality, l^ilemon and Menander rose and passed and were forgotten, 
while Aristophanes survived all changes of moral and litcraty fashions to 
come down to our own time with eleven of hb forty-nvo plays inacr. 
Even rodav, despite all difKcultits of understanding and tmnslaiion. Arb- 
tophancs is alive; and, if wc Iiold our noses, wc can read him with profane 
delight. 

• Shdc €f ifae BiKti. lie icCt o*. Iwep biuduJi hi h«ven.“ 
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VIL THS HISTOniAXS 

Ptosc was not completcJy forgotten in rhb heyday of dramatic poeoy. 
Oratory, stimulated by democracy ami liiigaiiotv, became one of the pas¬ 
sions of Greece. As early as ^^66 Coras of Syracuse wtocc 3 treatise, Xeabne 
Logon ('nie Art of W'ords), to guide the edrizen who wished to address 
an assembly or a jury; here already arc the traditiofiiai divisions of an ora¬ 
tion into introducdon, narrative, argument, subsidiary remarks, and pemra- 
don, Gurmas brought the art to Atlitns, and Antiphou used the ormte 
style of Goigias in speeches and pampliltts devoted to oligarchical propa¬ 
ganda. Iti Lysias Greek oratorv^ became more nanirul and vivid; but it was 
only in greatest statesmen, like Thcmisrocles and Pericles, that the pub¬ 
lic address rose above ill visible artifice, and proved the effecriveness of 
simple speech. The new weapon as sharpened by the Sophists, and so 
tliotoughly exploited by their pupils that when the oligarchic party seized 
power in 404 it forbade the further teaching of rhetoric.” 

The great achievetnenr of Periclean prose was histaty. In a sense it was 
the fifth century that discovered the past, and consciously sought for a 
petspeedvu of man in time. Tn 1 Jerndotus tusioriograpliy has all the charm 
and sigor of yoitrli; in Tliucv'dides fiftv'' years brer, it has already reached 
a degree of maturity ivhich no bier age has ever surpassed Whar seprates 
and disringtUsbes these two bbiorians is the Sophist philosophy, I Icrodotus 
was the simpler, prhap the kindlier, certainly the more cheerful spirit. 
He vi'as bom in Halicarnassus alKiut 4S4, of a family exalted enough to 
participate in pulitlcil intrigue; because of bis uncle’s adventures he was 
exiled at the age of thirty-two, and began chose far-reaching travels that 
supplied the background for liis Hisiorits. He passed dotvn through Phoe^ 
nicia to Egj'pt. as far sonth as Elcplumrine; he moved west to Gyrene, cast 
to Susa, and north to the Greek cities on the Bbck Sea. WTicrtvcr he went 
he observed and inquired with the eye of a vseienrist and the curiosiTy of a 
child; and when, about 447, he scnlcd down in Athens, he was armed with 
a rich assortment of notes conoemiug the geography, hiscoty, and man¬ 
ners of the Mediterranean states, ^Vith these notes, and a little plagiarizing 
of Hecatacus and other predecessors, he composed the most famous of ail 
historical works, recording the life and history of Egj'pr, the Near East, 
and Greece from rhcir legendaiy origins to the close of the Persian War. 
An ancient story tells how* he read parts of his book publicly at Athens 
and Olympia, and so pleased the Athenians with his acconnt of the war. 
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and their exploits in It, livat they voted hhn ttvelve talents (S6o,ooo)—which 
any hlstomn will consider too pleasant to be tnic* 

The introduction announces the purpose of the book in ^rand style: 

This fe 3 presentudon of the Inquiries (Wstorii^ of Herodenus 
of {‘{olicaiTiassu-s 10 the end thst time inay not ohlitcrsre the g^mat 
and marvelous deeds of the Hellenes and the BarlDsiians; and espe¬ 
cially that the causes for which they waged w'ar wiili one another 
may nut he forgotten. 

Since all the nations of the eastern Mediterranean are brought into the 
narrative, the book is, in a limited sense, a ‘^universal history,*' much broader 
in its scope dian the narrow subject of Thucydides. IHic story is uncon¬ 
sciously unified by the contrast of barbarian despotism with Greek demoo 
ncy, aitd moves, though by halting steps and confusing digressions, to a 
foreshadow'ed and epic end at SaJamis. The purpose is to record “wondrous 
deeds and wars,'™ and in cruih the talc sonietiines recalls Giblmn’s regTCt- 
table misunderstanding of history as “little more than the register of the 
crimes, follies, and niisfortiuics of mankintL"* Nevertheless Herodonis, 
rJiougb he speaks m only die most incidental w^ay of literature, science, 
philosophy, and art, finds room for a diousand interesting illustrations of 
the dress, nianncrs, morab, and beliefs of the societies he describes, He 
tells us buw Egyptian cats jump into the fire, how’ the Danuhians get 
drunk on smells, how the walls of Balylon were built, how the Massagetae 
ear their parents, and how the priestess of Athena at Fcdastis grew a mighty 
beard, flc presents not only kings and queens, hot men of all degrees; and 
women, who arc excluded from Tliucj’^dtdcs, enliven these pages with their 
scandals, tlieir beauty, their cruelties, and their charm. 

There is, as Strabo says, “much nonsense In l lerodotus”;** but our his¬ 
torian, like Aristotle, covers a vast Held, and has many oppomiaides to err. 
His ignorance \s as wide m his learning, his credulity is at great as his wis¬ 
dom. He thinks tltat the semen ttf Ethiopians is black,'“ accepts the legend 
that the t4iccdatmooians w^on battles because they had brought the hones 
of Orestes to Spartaand reports incredible figures for the size of Xerses’ 
army, the casualties of the Persians, and the almost w'oundless victories of 
the Greeks. His account is periotic, but not unjust; he gives both sides 
of most ptilitical disputes,* signalizes the heroism of the invadcix, and tes- 
dlies to the honor and chivalrj' of the Pereians, WHien he depends upon 

‘ tbe bfiRginxthe bm oteUmi dbcwiod of mpfttttlty* and democmj; 
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foreign infonmnts he tnulces his greatest mistakes; so he thinks that 
Nebuchadrezzar was a woman, chat the Alps are a river, and that Cheops 
came after Rameses IIL But when he deals with matters that he has had 
a chance to obsert^e in person he is more reliable, and his statements are 
increasingly confirmed as our knowledge grows. 

He swallows many superstitions, records many mlrades, qnotes oracles 
piously, and darkens his pages with omens and auguries; he gives ilie dates 
of Semcle, Dionj^sus, and Heracles; and presents all history, like a Greek 
Bossuer, as the drama of a Divine Providence rewarding the virtues and 
punishing the sins, crimes, and insotent prosperity of men. But he has his 
radonalisric moments, perhaps having heard the ^phists in his Later years: 
he suggests that f lomcr and Hesiod gave name and form to the Olympian 
deides, that enstom determines men’s faiths, and that one man knows as 
much as another about the gods;“* having accepted Providence as the final 
arbiter of hisroiTt he puts it adde, and looks f<ir natural causes; he com- 
fiarcs and identifies the myths of Dionysus and Osiris in the manner of a 
scientist; he smiles rotciantly at some tales of djvine intervention, aud offers 
a possihic naturil eiplanarion;’" and he reveals his general method with a 
twinkle in his eye when he says: “I am under obligation to tdl whar Is re- 
ported, but I am not obliged to believe h; and let tbis hold for every nar¬ 
rative in this histoty.”" He is the first Greek historian whose works have 
come down to us; and in that sense Geero may be forgiven for calHng him 
the Father of Htstoiy. Irucian, like most of die ancients, ranked him above 
Thucydides." 

Nevertheless the diffeimce between the mind of Herodotus and that of 
Thucydides is almost the difference between adolescence and maturity. 
Thucydides is one of die plicnoiucna of the Greek EniightenmeiiL, a 
descendant of the Sophists as Gibbon was a spiritual nephew of Haytc and 
Voltaire. His father was a rich Athenian who owned gold mines in Thrace; 
his mother was a Thracian of distinguished family. He received all the 
education available in Athens, and grew up in the odor of skeptitasm. When 
the Peloponnesian War broke out he kept a record of ir from day to day. 
In 4JO he suffered from the plague. In 41+, aged thirty-sit (or forty), he 
was chosen one of two generals to command a naval expedition to Tlirace. 
Because he faded to lead his forces to AmphipoUs in time to relieve It from 
riege, he was exiled by the Athenians. He spent the next twenty years 
of his life in travel, especially in the Peloponnesus; to this direct acquaint¬ 
ance with the enemy we ow^e something of the Impressive Imparoality 
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tltat disringuishcs his book, Tbc oligarchic revoluriDO of 404 enJcd his 
exile, and lie reiiirncd to Athms. He died—some say hy murder— in or 
before leaving unfinished bis Histo/y of fAe fe/oponj/ejian War, 

He begins it simply; 

ThucydidK, an Athenian, wrote the history of the war between 
the Peloponnesians and the Athenians from die tnoment that it 
broke out, beJieving tliat it would be an important woTt and more 
wonhy of reJarion dion any that had preceded it. 

He opens his introdiictory narrative ivhcrc Hertidonis left off, at the 
close of the Persian War. It is a pity that the genius of the greatest Greek 
historians saw' nothing wortJiier of relation in Greek life than Its wars. 
Herodotus wrote prtly with an eye to entertain the educated reader; 
Thucydides writes to furnish informiition for future historians, and die 
guidance of precedent for future statesmanship. Herodotus wrote in a loose 
and easygoing itjde, inspired perhaps by the rambling epics of Homer; 
Thucydides, like one who has heard the philosophers, ihc orators, and the 
dramarisrs, writes in a stj'le often involved and obscure because it atrempts 
to be at once liricf, precise;, and profound, a style occasiodally spoiled by 
Gorgian rhetoric and embellishment, bur sometimes as terse and vivid as 
Tacitus, and rising, in the more crucial moments, to a dramatic power ns 
intense as anything in liuripldcs; nothing in the dramarisrs can surpass the 
pages that describe the expedition to Syracww, the vacillations of Nicks, 
and the horrors that foltow-ed his defeat. Hcrodoms ranged from place 
to place and from age to age; Tliucj'tlldes forces his story into a rigid 
chronological frame of seasons and j'cars. sacrificing the continuity of his 
narrative. Herodotus wrote in terms of pcrsonalirie: rather than processes, 
feeling that processes operate through personalities; Thucydides, though 
he recognizes the role of exceptional individuals in history, and occasion- 
ally lightens his theme with a portrait of Pericles or Atcibiadcs or Nicias, 
leans rather to impersonal recording and rhe conrideration of causes;, de^ 
velopmcnts, and results. Herodotus wrote of far-off events reported to 
Him in most cases at second or third band; Thucydides speaks often as an 
eyewitness, or as one who has spoken wirh eyewitnesses, or lias seen the 
ori^al documents; in several instances be gives the dcxrumcnts concerned. 
Pic has a keen conscience for accuracy; even his geography has been veri¬ 
fied in detail. He seldom passes moralisric judgments upon men or events; 
he lets his patrician scorn of .Athenian democracy get the better of him in 
picturing Qeon, but for the greater part he keeps himself aloof from his 
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Story, gives the facts with fairness to both sides, and recounts the story of 
Thucydides^ brief military career as if he had never kiiou’n, mud) less tieen, 
the matt. Ede is the fatlier of scientihc mechod in history, and is proud of 
the care and industiy with which lie lias worked. "On the whole,** he says, 
wth a glance at Herodotus, 

the conclusions E have drawn from the proofs quoted may, I hclievx, 
he safely relied on. Assuredly they will not be disturbed cither by 
the lays of a poet displaying the cJcaggcration of hb ctaft, or by 
the comptisitions of the chroniclers that are attractive at truth's 
expense—the subjects they treat being our of the reach of evidence, 
and time having robliod most of them of historical value by en¬ 
throning them in die region of legend. Tumini; from these, we 
can rest sarblied with liaving proceeded upon the clearest 
and having arrived at conclusions as exact as can lie expected in 
maneis of such anriquiry. . . . nie absence of romance In my hb- 
uiiy’ will, I feai*i detract stmwtvluit fnim its mtercst; Imr if it be 
judged useful by those Inquirers whf» desire an exact knowledge of 
tlie past as an aid m the Imerpretarion of the fumre—which, in the 
ccFHTse of human affairs, must resemble, if it does not rcflecr. the 
past —1 sfiall be content. In fine, 1 have written mv work not as an 
essay w'hich is to vvin the applause of the ntumcnc, bur as a possession 
for all 

Nevertheless, he yields accuracy to interest in one pardcubr: he has a 
passion for putting cleganc speeches into the mouths of his characters. He 
frankly admits that these orations arc mostly imaginary, but they help 
him to explain and vivify personalities, ideas, ami events. He claims that 
each speech represents the substance of an address actually given at the 
time; if this is true, all Greek statesmen and geticrals must have studied 
rhetoric with Gotgias, philosophy with the Sophists, and ethics with Thrasy- 
tmachus. The speeches; have all the same style, the same subtlety, the same 
real ism of view; they make the laconic I^conian as windy as any Sophist- 
bred Athenian. They put the most undiplotnatic atgtiniencs into the mouths 
of diplomats,* and the most compromising honesty into riie words of gen¬ 
erals. The “Funeral Oration” of Pericles is an excellent essay on the virtues 
of Athens, and comes with fine grace from die pen of an exile; hut Peri¬ 
cles was famous for simplicity of speech rather than for rhetoric; and 
Plutarch spoils the romance by saying that Pericles left noriiing written* 
and that of his sayings liardly anything was presti%'cd.“ 


• E-g-, tfie speech cf AJo b itJ c a^ st Sjpira, vi, 
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Thucydides has defects corresponding to hk virtues. He is as severe as 
a Thracian, and lacks the vivacity and wit of the Athenian spirit; there is 
□o humor in Ills book, He isso alisorbeil in "this ^'ar, of wliich Thucydides 
is die historian” (a proudly recurring phrase) that he has an eye only for 
political and military events. He filLi his pages with martial details, but 
makes no men don of any ortkt, or any work of art. Me seeks causes sedu¬ 
lously, but seldom sinks beneath political tti econonuc factors in the de¬ 
termination of events, Though writing for future generations, he tells us 
nothing of the constitutions of the Greek states, nothing of the life of the 
tides, nothing of the institutions of society. Me is as exclusive npwards 
women as tou'srds the gods; he will not have thtin in his sior^’; and be 
makes die gallant Pericles, who risked his career for a courtesan advocate 
of feammne freedom, say that "a woman's best fame is to be as seldom as 
possible mentioned by men, cither for censiwc or for praise,*"^ Face to face 
with the greatest age in the historj’^ of culture, he Joses himself in the logic¬ 
chopping flucTuaiifjns of milicar)' victory and defeat, and leaves unsung 
the vibrant lift of the jVrhcriian mind, l ie remains a general even after he 
has become an hlscorian. 

We are grateful for him, nevcnhclcss, and must not complain too much 
that he did not write what he did not undertake to write. Here at least is an 
liistorical method, a rev'crencc f«r truth, an acuteness of ohservarion, an 
Lmpnrtblity of judgment, a passing splendor of language and fascination 
of style, a mind both sharp and profound, w'hose ruthless realism is a tonic 
to our naturally romantic souls, 1 ierc arc no legends, no myths, and no 
miracles, tie accepts dtc heroic tales, but tries to explain them in natural¬ 
istic terms. As for the gods, he is devastatingly silent; they have no place 
in his histone He is saccastlc about oracles and their safe ambiguity’','” and 
scornfully exposes the bru)>idjty of Nicks in relying upon oradcs rather 
than knowledge. He recognbjcs no guiding Providence, no divine plan, 
not ev'cn “progress'he sees life and history as a tragedy at once sordid 
and noble, redeemed now and then by great men. but always relapsing into 
supetstitidn and war. En him the conflict between religion and phiJusophy 
is decided; and philosophy wins, 

Plutarch and Athenaeus refer to hundreds of Greek historians. Nearly 
all of them but Herodotus and Thucydides, in the Golden Age, hav'i been 
covered up by the silt of rime; and of the kter historians only paragraphs 
remain, llie case is no dilferenr with (he other forms of Greek literature. 
Of the hundreds of tragic dramarists who won prizes at the Dionysia, we 
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3 few plays by three j of the nEtay comic writers we have one; of ihe 
great philosophers we have two. All in alb not more than one^twendeth 
survives from the critically acclaimed literature of 6fch-ccntur\’' Greece; 
and from the earlier and later ctnnirics even less.” Most of what we have 
comes from Athens; the other dries, as we can tell from the phiiosophets 
that they sent to Athens, were fertile in genius too, but their cuSmre was 
sooner engulfed by barbarism from without and from below, and their 
manuscripts were lost in the disorder of revolution and war. We mast 
judge the whole from the fragments of a part. 

Even so it is a rich herit^c, if not in quantity {but who has absorbed 
it all?), sutdy in form. Form and order are the essence of the classic style 
in liierature as well as in an: the t3q)ical Greek writer, like the Greek anist, 
is never satisi^ed with mere expression, but longs to give form and beauty 
to his material. I le cuts his matter down to brevity, rearranges k into clar¬ 
ity, transforms it into a complex sitnplidt}'^ he is always direct, and seldom 
obscure; he shuns c.vaggcration and bias, and even w‘hcn he k romantic in 
feeling he straggles to be logical in thought. This persistent effort to sub- 
ordinate fancy to reason is the dominant quality of the Greek mind, even 
of Greek poetry. Therefore Greek liremture is “modern,” or rather con¬ 
temporary; we find it hard to understand Dante or Milton, but Euripides 
and Tlmcydides are kin to us mentally, and belong to our age. And that 
ts because, though myrhs may differ, reason remains the same, and the 
life of reason makes brothers of its lovers in all times, and everywhere. 


CHAPTER SVIIl 


The Suicide of Greece 

L THE GREEK WORLD IN THE AGE OE PERICLES 

1 ET before facing the rnclancrholy spectacle of the Pefoponnesiao War* 

^ ghnee at the Greet world out^i^ of Atpcap Ottr knowledge of these 
odicr states in this period is so fragmentary tliat we are lefr to assume—whac 
we cannot prove—tliac they shared to a minor d^ee in the cultural btossaming 
of tile Golden Age. 

In 459 Pericles^ anxious to contro! Egyptian grain, sent a great fleer to expel 
the Persians from Egypt- The expedition failtch and thereafter Pericles adopted 
the pohty of Thcniisiocfes-cu win the world by commerce rather than by 
ww, Thioughour the fifth ccncur)'” Egypt and Cyprus conrinued under Per¬ 
sian rule- Rhodes remained free, and the mcj^cr of its three cities into one in 
4ofi prepared k to become in the Hellenistic period ooe of the richest commer¬ 
cial cemers in the Mediterranean. Tlic Greek cities of Aria preserved thdr 
mdcpendtnccp won at Mycale in 479^ unril die destmmon of the Arhenian 
Empire left them helpless again lieforc die tribute collectors of die Grenr King. 
The GKek colonies in TTuacc and on the Hdlesponti the Pfoponiis* and the 
Euxinc pmsptFcd under Athenian domirution, hut W'ere impoyerklied by the 
Peloponuesian War* Under Archelaus MacedoniJi pii^^d out of barbarism and 
became one of ihc powers of the Greek w orldi good roads were laid down, a 
disciplined army W'os formed out of the hardy niountaiiicerss a handsome new 
capital was built at Pclfa, and many Greek geniuses* like TimcitheuSp Zeuxis, 
and Euripides, found welcome ar the court* Boeoria in this period produced 
Pindar, and gave to Greece, in tlic Ecicorian Confedcracj% an uftappreciated 
example of how mdependent states might live in peace and co-operation. 

In lisi\y the Greek cities sufiTered from frequent wars, and from Athenian 
ascendanc)^ in maritime cradc. in 443 Pericles sent out a group of HcUencSi 
gathered from differenc scatesi to establish near the site of Sv^baris the new col- 
onj*' of TTiurii, as an experiment in Panhenenic tmiry* Protagoras dfcu* up a 
code of taws for the city, and Hippodainns the anchkect laid out the streets 
on a rectangukr plan that was to be widely imitated in tiic followmg centuries. 
Within a few years the ccilonkts divided mro factions according to (heir origin, 
and most of the Adtenlans* pirdiabty including HcrodotuSf went back to 
Athens. 
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Sicily p always coriiukut hue always fcrdJcp continued m grow- in wealth and 
caJtiUT, Setinus and Acragas buik massive temples; and under Tlicron Acragas 
became so rich that Empedocles reitiarked; ‘'Tlie men of Aj:ragas devote Uieni- 
selves wholly to luxury' as tf thev were lo liit tomorrow, bur they fiimiirli their 
houses as if they were co live forever/'* Geton I, w^hen he died in 47^1 left 
Syracrisc a of adminb'traririn almost as eifcctire as that which Napoleon 

bequeatiicd to modem Frmce. Under hb hmdicr tind Hierem I. the 

dry became a center not only of trade and wealth p hut of Ikcraturcp science^ 
and art There, toOt hmny reached dizzj" heights: SyTacusan banquets became 
a byword for carta vagance^ and ''Corinthian girls” 'ft ere so numerous in the 
city that any man who slept at home w'as consjdercd a simL* Tlic citizens were 
quick of mind and sharp af tongue; they enjoyed good oratory to their ruin, 
and crowded m hear^ bi their fipen-ait theater, the comctlies of 

Epichamius and the tragedies of Aeschylus.* 1 -lieron was a rvrant of bad 
temper tud good will, cruel to his enemies and generous to Ids friends. He 
tipened his court and purse to Simuiudes, ikcchyUdcs, Pbcbir, and Aeschylus^ 
and with their help made Syracuse for a moment tlie tntdleotual capitd of 
Greece. 

But man cannnt live on an almic- The Syracusans thirsted for the wine of 
freedom, and afrer the death of Hiemn they deposed his brother and set up a 
limited democracy. The orher Greet cities in the island took courage and 
likewise cipe I led their dictators; the trading classes overthrew^ the landowning 
aristocracies^ and esublished a commercial democracy superimposed upon a 
sy^stem of ruthless slavery. After some sixty years, ended this interlude of 
liberty as it had ended another through GcIqd L In 409 the Cantiaginians, who 
had kept alive through iiirce generaunns die memory of H^milcar^s defeat at 
Himerap invaded Sicily whh an armada of fifteen hundred iship and twenty^ 
thousand men under Harnilcar's grandson^ Flannibal He laid siege to Sclinus* 
w'hich hod become pacific under prosperity, and had neglected to keep its 
defenses in repair. The surprised cirj’ appealed for help to Acragas and Syra¬ 
cuse, w^hosc comfomhlt cicutens responded w'ith Sponais leisurelincss^ SeUnus 
was taken, all die survivors were massacred and inuEilatcd, and the citv' became 
a prt of die CuThagifuan liknpire. Hi^nnibat proceeded to Himera/capuircd 
it with cascj and put three thousand prisoner to torture and dearth tti appease 
the shade of his grandfacher. A plague decimated htjj troops and ztXik off Hanni- 
Iid liimsclf as they^^ besieged Acragas, but hh successor mollified the gf>ds of 
Carthage by burning alive liis <iwn son as an offering. Tht Carthaginians took the 
dty, took Geb and Camarina, and marched on toward Syracuse, The terrified 
Syracusans, interrupted in their banquets, give absfdutc pow'tr to thisir ablest 

* Thff dwtef tra prdssMv bidir under Hkroci 1 (478-^), and rzbuHr neJer Flirion IT 
Ca7i>i^. Much of a stinivcs; and nooy ancrcar Git^ dramia hnvc beea iiugcd tq it ifi 
cajT cencary* 
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gcncisf, Oion^'siu!.. But Dion)*sius made peace vitli the Curtfiagmisns, ceded 
CO chetn alJ souchern Sici!y, and his troops to estahluh a second diccator- 
ship {40^). It w-os not all treachery, Dionysias knew that reststiince was use¬ 
less; he surixndcrcd cveiyThing but his army and his city* and tesolved iti 
strengthen both until he too, like Gelon, could expel tire invaders from Sicily. 


n. trow THE GREAT W’AR BEGAN 

Just as the simple soul must picture ddty In the form of a maa, so the 
simple citizen must conceive the causes of war to be personal—usually one 
person. £vcn Anstophancs, like some gossips of his lime, would have it 
that Pericles brought on the PcloponnesTan War by attacking Megara, 
because Mcgara had offended Asfxasia.* 

It is probable that Perides, who had not hesitated to conquer Aegina, had 
dreamed of completing Athens' control of Greek trade b}' dominating nor 
onlv Mcgam but Corinth, which w'os to Greece what Istanbul is to the 
eastern Mediterranean today—a door and a key to half a cootincot's trade. 
But the basic cause of the war was the groivih of the Athenian Empire, 
and the development of Athenian control over the commercial and political 
life of the Aegean. Athens allowed free trade there in rime of peace, 
but only by imperial snlFerance; no vessel might sail that sea without her 
consent. Athenian auenrs decided the destination of every vessel that left 
the grain ports of the north; Alcthone, star^'ing with drought, had to ask 
Athens' leave to import 3 little c*im.* Atliens defended this domination 
as a vital necessity; she was dependent upon unported food, and was deter¬ 
mined to guard the routes by ti'hich that food came. In ptdicing the ave¬ 
nues of international trade Atliens perfonned a real service to peace and 
prosperity in the Aegean, but the process became more and more irksome 
as the pride and wealth of the subject cities grew. The funds that these 
had contributed for defense against Persia tvere being used for the adorn¬ 
ment of Athens, even for the financing of Athenian upon other 
Greeks.* Periodically the assessment had been increased until it was now, 
in 4}z, some 460 talents (52,300*000) per year. Athens reserved to Athe¬ 
nian conns the right to try all cases, arising within the Confederacy, that 
involved Athenian cirb.cns or major crimes. If any dtj' reristed, it w'as 
reduced by force; so Pericles with efficient dispatch suppressed rebellions 
In Aegina (4^7), Euboea (446), and Samos (440), If we may believe 
Thucydides, the democrarlc leaders at Athens, while making liljcrty the 
idol of their policy among .Athenians, frankly recognized that the Con- 
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fcticracy of free cities had become an empire of force. ‘'Yoa should re- 
mcmlier,” says Thucydides' Cleon to the Assembly {417), “that your 
empire is a despodsnt exercised over unvvUluur sub feces wJid are always con¬ 
spiring against you; tlicy do not obey in return for any kindness which 
you do them to your own mjnry, but only in so far as you are tlieir mascerj 
they have no love for you, but they are held down by force,"* The mJicrect 
comradiciion t>eruTea ilic worship of liheny and the despotism of empire 
c<(M>pcraced n irh the individualism of the Greek states to end the Golden 
Age. 

TIte resistance to Athenian policy came from nearly every srate in 
Greece.' Boeoria fought off at Coronea (447) tlie attempt of Athens to 
include it in the limpire. Some subject cities, and others that feared to 
become subject, appealed to Sparta to check the Athenian power. The 
Spartans were not eager for war, kriowing the strength and valor of the 
Athenian licet; but the old racial antipathy bertveen Dorian and Ionian 
inflamed them, and the Athenian custom of establlsbing in evciy city 
democracies dependent upon the Empire seemed to the landowning oli¬ 
garchy of Sparta a threat to aristocratic government everywhere* For a 
rime the Spartans contented themsclvts vHth supporring the upper classes 
in every city, and sJon'ty forging a united front against Athens. 

Sumumdetl by enemies abroad and at home, Ferjdcs worked for peace 
and prepared for 'ivar. TTie army, he calculated, could protect Attica, or 
all of Attica's population gathered within Athens' walls; and the navy 
could keep open the routes by which Euxine or Egyptian grain might 
enter Athens’ walled port. It was his judgment that no real concessions 
could be made wnrhout endangering that supply of food; it seemed to him, 
as now to England, a choice between empire and scan.'ation. Nevertheless 
he sent envoys to flU the Greek states, inviting them to an Hellenic Con¬ 
ference which would seek a peaceful sohirion of the problems that were 
leading to war. Sparta refused to attend, feeling that her acceptance would 
be construed as an acknowledgment of Athenian hegemony, and at her 
secret su|^cstion* so many other states rejected the bvitadon that the 
project fell through. Meanwhile, says Tltucydides, in a sentence that ex- 
plains much histury, '*Thc Pelopionncsus and Athens were both full of 
)’oung men whose inexperience made them eager to take up arms,"* 

These basic factors being present, the coming of war awaited some 
provocative incident, fn 455 ^rcyra, a Corintluan colony, declared itself 
independent of Coruirh; and presently she joined the Athenian Confeder¬ 
acy for protection. Corinth sent a fleet to reduce the island; Athens, ap- 
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pealed to by the viccorious democrats of Corej^a, sent a fleet to help them. 
An indecisive battle took place, in which tiic navies of Corcyra and Athens 
fought against those of M^ra and Corinth. In 43 a foridaea, a city in 
Chalddice tributary to Athens but Corinthian in blood, attempted to expel 
the Athenian power. luetic!es sent an army to besiege it, but its resistance 
continued for tsvo years, and weakened the mititaiy’ resources and prestige 
of Athens. When Megara gave further help to Corinth Pericles ordered 
ail Megarian products excluded from the markets of Attica and the Empire. 
JVlcgara and Corinth appealed to Sparta; Sparta proposed to Adiens a repeal 
of this Megarian decree; Pericles agreed on condition that Sparta permit 
forei^ states to trade with Laconia. Sparta refused; instead, she bid down 
as a prerequisite to peace, that Athens should acknowledge the full inde¬ 
pendence of all Greek cities—i.c,, that Athens should surrender her Em¬ 
pire. Pericles persuaded the Athenians to reject rliis demand; and Sparta 
deebred war “ 


in, FROM THE PUWJUE TO THE PEACE 

Nearly all Greece ranged itself on one or the other side. Ever^' state in 
the Pdoponnesns except Argos supporred Sparta; so did Corinth. Megara, 
Bocoria. Locris, and Phods. At liens, at the outset, had the lialf-heartcd help 
of the lonbn and Euxine cities and the Aegean isles. Like the World War 
of our own time, the first phase of the struggle was a contest between sea 
power and land power. The Athenian fleet laid tvasce the coastal towns 
of the Peloponnesus, while the Spartan army invaded Attica. sei 7 .ed the 
crops, and ruined the soil. Pericles called the population of .Attica within 
the walls of Athens, refused to let his troops go out to battle, and advised 
the cxdted Athenians to bide their time and u'ait for their navy to win 
the war. 

His calculations were strategically soujitt but they Ignored a factor that 
almost decided the conflict. The crowding of Athens led (430) to a plague 
—probably malaria^—which raged for nearly three j'cars, killing a fourth 
of the soldiers and a great number of the civilian population.* The people, 
desperate with the combined sufferings of epidemic and war, accusrf Peri¬ 
cles of responsibility for both. Qenn and others indicted him on the 
charge of misusng public funds; since he had apparently employed state 
money to briEie the Spxtrtan kings to peace, he was unable to give a satis, 
faaory accounting; he was convicted, deposed from office, and fined the 

* Cf, I,ucmn)s' jxirwedul dcKription of this ^ Renmi Nature, vi, ti jS-trSiL 
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enormotK sum of fifty calenrs (|}oo,Qoa)> About the same time (419) his 
sister iind his two legitimate sons died of the pbguc. The Athenians, find¬ 
ing no leader ti> replace liim. teciilled him to power (4x9); and, to show 
their esteem for him, and ihtir sympathy in his bereavement, they over¬ 
rode a law that he himself had passed, and bestowed citizenship upon the 
son that Aspasia had borne to him^ But the aging statesman had himself 
been infected by the plague; he grew weaker day by day, and died wkhin 
2 few niontlis after his restoration to ofiice. Under him Athens had reached 
her zenith; but because that height had been attained in part through the 
wealth of an unwilling Confederacy, and through a power that invited 
almost uni versa] hostllJtyf the Golden Age was uasound in its foundations, 
and was doomed to dwaster when Athenian statesmanship failed in the 
strareg}^ of jieaoc. 

Perhaps, as Thueydides suggests, Athens might have come through to 
victory neverrhcless, if it had pursued to the end the Fabian policy laid 
doum by Pericles. But his successors were too impatient to cany^' out a 
program that required a proud self-conirol. The new masters of the demo¬ 
cratic prty were merchants like Cleon the dealer in Icarlicr, Eucrates the 
rope seller. Myperbtdus the lampriiaker; and these men demanded an active 
w'ar un land as well as sea. Cleon was the ablest of them, the most elo¬ 
quent, un.«fcnipulous, and corrupt. Piurarch descrilws him as “the first ora¬ 
tor among the Athenians that ptillod off his cloalv and smote his thigh when 
addressing the people'*;” Cleon made it a point, says Aristotle, to appear 
on the njsmim in the garfa of a w'orkmgmati.^ l ie was the first in. a long 
line c>f demagogues that ruled Atliem from the death of Pericles to the loss 
of Athenian independence at Chaeronca I jjS), 

Cleon's altUity was proved in 415 when the Athenian fleet besieged a 
SpiTtaii army on the island of Sphactcria, near Messenian Pvlus. No 
admiral seemed capable of taking tlie stronghold; Imt ’when the Assembly 
gave Cleon charge of the siege fhaif hoping that lie woidd be killfd in 
action), he surprised all by carrying through the arrack with a skill and 
courage that forced the Lacedaemonians to an unprecedented surrender. 
Spana, humbled, ofiered peace and alliance in return for the captured men, 
but Qcon*s oratory persuaded the Assembly to re]ect the offer and con¬ 
tinue the war. His hold on the populace w'as strengthened by a proposal, 
easily carried, that the Athenians should henceforth pay no taxes to the 
support of the war, but sliould finance ir by raising the tribute esacred of 
the subject cities in the Empire (414)< In these cities, as in Athens, the 
policy of Deon was to get as much money out of the rich as he could find. 
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When the upper classes of \tyttlcne rebelled, overthrew the democracy, 
and declared Lesbos free of allegiance to Athens (429), Cleon moved that 
all adult males in the disaffected city be put to death. The Assembly— 
perhaps a mere quorum-agreed, and sent a ship with ordcis to that effect 
to Paches, the Athenian genera! who had pur down the revolt. When 
word of the ruthless edict got about Athens the steadier heads called for 
another meeting of the ^Wcmbly, secured the repeal of the decree, and 
dispatched a second ship w'hich reached Paches fust in cirtte to prevent 
a massacre, Paches sent to Athens a thousand ringleaderE. who, at Cleon’s 
suggestion, and in accordance with the custom of the age, were all put 
to death.** 

Cleon redeemed hiiTLself by dying in battle against the Spartan hero 
Brasidas, who was capturing one after another of the cities snblcct or allied 
to Athens in tlte ouinland north. It was tn this campaign that Thucydides 
lost his naval comnussion and his Athenian residence by coming up too 
tardily to the relief of Amphipjlis, which commanded the gold mines of 
Thrace. Brasidas having died in the same campign. Sprta. left leadcrless 
in the face of a threatened Helot revolt, offered peace again; and Athens, 
for once taking the advice of the oligarchic leader, signed the Peace of 
Nicias (411). The rival cities not only declared the w'ar ended, but .signed 
an alliance for fifty years; and Athens committed herself to go to rhe help 
of Spana should chc l-lclots rise.** 


TV'. ALCiniAl>£S 

Three factois turned this pledge of a half century of friendship into a 
brief truce of sis years: die diplomatic corniption of the peace into ’‘war 
by other means”; the rise of Alcibiodes as the leader of a faction that 
favored renewed hosnlides; and the attempt of Athens to conquer the 
Dorian colonics in Sidly. Sparta’s allies refused to sign the agreement; they 
fell away from Sparta as now a weakened state, and transferred their 
alliance to Athens. Aldbiades, w hile keeping Athens formally at peace, 
maneuvered them into a war with Sparta, and united them in battle against 
her at Mantinen (418), Sparta won, ami Greece rdapsed Into an angry 
truce. 

Meanwhile Athens sent a fleer to the Dorian isle of Melos to demand 
its entrance as a subject state into the Athenian Empire (4i<(). According 
to Thucydides, w'ho here probably sinks the historian into the sophistical 
philosopher or the revengeful cadle, the Athenian envoys gave no other 
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reason for tlieif action than tliat might is right. "Of the gods wc believe, 
and of men we know, that by a nccessarj' law of their nature they rule 
wherever they can. And it is not as if we were the first to make this 
law, or to act upon it; ux found it existing before, and shall leave it to exist 
forever after us; all we do is to make use of it, knowing that you and 
everybody else, having the santc power as we liave, would do the same as 
we do.’™ The Melians ref used to yield, and gnoofonced that they would 
put their trust in the gods. Later, as irresistible reinforcements came to 
the Athenian fleet, they surrendered at the discretion of the contjuerors, 
The Athenians put to death all adult males who fell into their hands, sold 
the women and children as staves, and gave the island to five hundred 
Athenian colonists. Athens rejoiced in the conquest, and prepared to illus¬ 
trate in a living tragedy the theme of her dramatists, that a vengeful nemesis 
pursues all iasolcnt success. 

Alcibbdcs was one of those who, in the Assembly, defended the reso¬ 
lution condemning the male population of Melos to death.'' His support 
for any modon usually sufficed to carry it, for he vvas now the most famous 
man in Athens, admired for his eloquence, Eus good locyks, his versatde 
genius, even his faults and crimes. His father, the rich Cleinias, had been 
IdUed at the battle of Cor ones; his mother, an Aicnejeonid and near rela¬ 
tive of Pericles. Ivad persuaded the sratesnian to bring up Atciblades in his 
home. The boy was troublciiome, but intelligent and brave; at twenty he 
fought beside Socrates at Poddaea, and at twenty-six at Delium (424). The 
phifosopher seems to have felt a warm attachment for the youth, and 
called him to virtue, says Plutarch, with words that "so overcame Alci- 
biadcs as to draw tears from his eyes, and disturb Ills very soul. Yet some- 
dntes he would abandon hintsclf to flarcerers, when they proposed to him 
varieties of pleasure, and would desert Socrates, who would then pursue 
him as if he had been a fugidvc slave,”" 

The wit and pranks of the young man became the shocked and fas¬ 
cinated gossip of Athens. When Pericles reproved his hnmodest dogma- 
dstn by saying that he tt>o had talked cleverly in his youth, ,\lcibLtdes 
answered, “Pity I couldn't have known you when your brain was at its 
Purely to meet the challenge of his fellow roisterers, he publicly 
struck in ilie face one of .Athens' richest and most powerful rnen, Hip- 
ponicus. The next morning he entered the house of the frightened mag¬ 
nate, bared his body, and begged Hipponlcus to scourge Idm in punishment. 
The old man was so overtvhclmed that he gave the youth his daugh¬ 
ter Hippaiete in marriage^ with a dowry of wu talents; Aldblades per- 
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snaded him to double it, and spent most of it on himsdf. He lived on a 
scale of luxuty never known in Athens before. He filled bis borne with 
costly furniture, and enjjaged artists to paint picttircs on the walls. He 
kept a scud of racing horses, and often svon che chaiiot race at Olympia i 
once his entries took the first, second, and fnnrth prizes in one contest, 
whercu^xin he feasted the whole Assembly.* tie fitted out triremes, and 
paid the expenses of choruses^ and when the state called for war contribu¬ 
tors his donations topped all the rest. Free from any inlubition of con¬ 
science, convention, or fear, he frolicked through youth and corlv manhood 
with such animal spirits that all Athens seemed to enjoy his liappincss. 
He lisped a liitlCt but with a charm that made all fashionable young 
men lisp; he wore a new cut of shoe, and soon all the glided youth of the 
city wTre w^earing “iVlcibiadcs shoes.” He violated a hundred laws and 
injured a huntlred men, hut no one dared bring him before a court. His 
popularity with the hetilrai was so general that he wore on his golden 
shield an Eros u^irh a thunderbolt, as if to announce his victories in love.*^ 
idis wife, after bearing his infidelities u itli patience, returned to her fatheris 
house, and prepared to sue for divorce; but when she appeared before the 
archon Aldbbdes caught her up in Jus arms and carried her home through 
the market place, no one venturing to oppose him. Thereafter she gave 
him full freedom, and contented herself witli the crumbs of Iiis love; but 
her early death suggests a lieart broken by his mcon5tanc)^ 

Entering pi}lidcs after the death of Pericles, he found only one rival-^ 
the rich and pious Nicias. But Niebs favored the aristocracy, and peace; 
therefore Aicibiadcs set himself to favor the cauuncrcial classes, and 
preached an imperialistn that touched Athenian pride; the Peace of Nicias 
w'as sufiicicncly discredited in bis eyes by bearing his rival's name. In 410 
he was elected one of the ten generals, and began those ambitious schemes 
that led Athens back into w*ar. ^^''hen titc .‘Vsscmbly aedauned Eiim Timnn 
the misanthrope rejoiced, predicting great calamities.* 


V. THE SICILIAN ADVENTURE 

It was the imaginarion of Aldbiades that ruined the work of Perklea, 
Athens had recovered fmm the plague and the war, and trade was again 
bringing her the wealth of the Aegean. But the bw of every being is self- 
development; no ambition, no empire, is ever comctit. Alcibiades dreamed 
of carving our a new realm for Athens in the rich dries of Italy and Sicilvi 
there Athens would find groin, materials, and men; there she would control 
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the foieign fixxl supply of the Peloponnesus; there she might double the 
tiihiTte that was making her the greatest city in Greece. Only Syracuse 
could rivaJ her; and that was a thought hard for Athens to hear. Lf she 
could rake Syracuse all the w&nern ^^etlite^^anean would fall into her lap, 
and 1 splendor would come to .Athens such as even Pericles had uot con¬ 
ceived. 

In 427 Sicity, imtcaring the mainland, had divided into warring camps, 
one led by Dorian Syracuse, the otlitr by Ionian Lcontini. Leonrini sent 
Gorgias 10 Athens to seek help, but Athens was then too weak to respond. 
Now, in 416, Scgcsta dispatched envoys to Athens to say that Symeuse 
is'as platming to subjugate all Sicily, make the island Dorian in government, 
and supply fond and money to Sparta should the great war be renewed. 
Alcibiadcs leaped to his opportunity- He argued thac the Sicilian Greeks 
were hopelessly divided, even within each dty; that it would be 3 simple 
matter—given a Jirrte courage—to annex the whole island to the Einipire; 
chat the Eimpire must condnne to grow, or l>cgin to decay; and that a little 
war now and then was a necessary training for an imperial race.* Nicias 
pled with the Assembly not to listen to any man whose personal ertrava^ 
gance tempted him 10 wild schemes of aggrandizement; but the eloquence 
of Alcibiades and the imagination of a people now dangerously free from 
moral scruples won the day. The Assembly declared war against Syra¬ 
cuse, voted funds fora vast armada, and, as if to ensure defeat, divided the 
command between Alcibiades and Nicias. 

Preparations went on w-jth the characteristic fever of war, and the occa¬ 
sion of rhe fleet’s departure was awaited as a patriotic festival, fiut shortly 
before this appointed day a strange occurrence shocked a city that had 
lost much of its piety but none of its superstitions. Sonie unknown per¬ 
sons, under cover of night, had knocked off tlic noses, care, and phalli from 
the figares of the god Hermes that stood lief ore public buildings and maiiv 
private dwellings as an emblem of fertility and a guardian of the home, 
.An excited mvestigator brought forw'ard the unreliable evidence of aliens 
and slaves that the prank had Iwen perpetrated by a drunken party of Alci- 
blades' friends, led by Alcibiades himself. The young general protested 
his innocence, and demanded to be tried at once, that he might be con¬ 
victed or cleared before the deparrurc rjf the fleet- hut his enemies, fore¬ 
seeing his actpiittal, succeeded in postponing the trial And so in 415 the 
great flotillji set sail, led by a timid pacifist who hated war, and by an 
audacious militarist whose genius of leadership w'as frustrated by the di- 
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vided command, and the dread, among rhc crews, that he had Incurred the 
enmiTV of the gods, 

I'hc fleet had been gone some days when new evidence, as unreliable 
as before, was broughr out m the effect that Alcibiadcs and his friends 
had participated in an impious mimicry'' of the Elcusinian Alysicrics. Urged 
on by an enraged populace, the Assembly sent the swift galley Sjlittmnia 
to ovemkc Alcibkdes and bring him back for trial. Alcibiadcs accepted 
the summons and went aboard the Sntitr/aoia; but when the vessel stopped 
at Thiirii he secretly made his way to shore, and escaped. The Athenian 
Assembly, bafUcd, pronounced judgment of exile upon iiim, with confisca- 
cion of all his property, and a decree of death in case the Athenians should 
ever capture him. Bitter at the thought that lijs plans for empire and glory 
had been frustrated by a condemnation which he contiiiued to call unjust, 
Alcibiadcs rofik refuge in the Peloponnesus, and, appearing licforc the 
Spartan .Assembly, proposed to help Spntta defeat Athens and esnblish 
there an aristocratic government. “As for democracy,” 'iliiicydidcs makes 
him say, “tlic men of sense among us knew what it \vas, and 1 perhaps as 
well as any, as 1 have the mure cause to conipbin of it; bur there is nothing 
new to he said of a patent absurdity,"" He advised them to send a fleet to 
help Syracuse and an army to capture Dccelcia—an Attic town s^hosc pos- 
se^on should give Sparta military command of everv'thing in Attica but 
Athens. The silver mines at Laurium would cease to finance Athenian re¬ 
sistance. and the subject cldcs, foreseeing the defeat of Athens, would stop 
their pa^micnt of tribute. Sparta took lus advice. 

The intensity^ of his. own resolution apfKared iit the completeness with 
which he, so accustomed to luxury', took up the Spartan way of fife. He 
became frugal and n^served. earing coarse footl, wearing a rough tunic and 
no shoes, barlUng in the Burotas winter and summer, and observing all 
[.acedaemonian taws and custonts faithfully. Even so his good looks and 
personal fascination ruined his platts. The Queen fell in love with him. 
bore liim a s<jn. and proudly wtiispered to her friends tlwt he was the father. 
He excused himself to his intunarcs on the ground that he could not resist 
the chance to establish his tace as kings over Laconia. King Agis, who fiad 
been aw'ay with the aimv, started hnme, and Alcibiadcs couveniendy se¬ 
cured a commission in a Spaitao squadron thar w'as sailing to .Ada. I'he 
King disowned the child and sent out secret orders for the assassiitation of 
.Alcibiadcs; but the lartcris friends vi'amed him, and be escaped and joined 
the Perriao admiral Tissaphernes at Sardis. 
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At the other end of the war front Nicias was encountering a resistance 
which only Alcibiadcs' genius for strategy and intrigue could imve over¬ 
come. Nearly all of SieSy came to the rid of Syracuse. In 414 a Spartan 
fleet under Gylippus helped the Sicilian naty to bottle up vlie Athcnim 
ships in the harbor of Syracuse, cutting them off from any supply of food. 
A final chance to escape was lost because of an eclipse of the moon, which 
frightened Nicias and many of his soldiers into awritmg an opportunity 
more sadsfactory to the gods. On the next day, however, they found 
themselves surrounded, and were forced to give battle. Tlicy were de¬ 
feated, first on sea and then on land. Nicias, though ill and weak, fought 
bravely^ and at last surrendered to the mercy of die Syracusans. He was 
at once put to death; and t he survivi ng Athenians, almost all of the citiz en 
clag i were sent m die at hard labor m the quarries ol Sicily. vvlieje~^ ey 
c ^ed the fate of the w'ho for generations had w’orked the mines of 
Catiri^. 


VI. THE TtUtTMPHOV SPARTA 

The disaster broke the spirit of Athens. Nearly half the citizen body was 
now enslaved or dead; half the women of the citizen class were in effect 
widows, and the children were orphans. The funds that Pericles had ac¬ 
cumulated in the treasury were almost exhausted; in another year the lost 
penny would be gone. Thinking the fall of Athens imminent, the subject 
cities refused furtiicr tribute; most of her ribes abandoned her, and many 
flocked to the side of Sparta. In 4* j Sparta, ciainung that the “fifty years” 
peace had been repeatedly violated by Athens, renewed the war. The 
Lacedaemonians now took and fortified Dcccicia; the supply of food from 
Euboea and of silver from Laurium sttippcd; the slaves in the mines at 
Lauriura revolted, and went over to the Spartans in a Ixxly of iweny thou¬ 
sand men. Syracuse sent an army to join in the attack; and the Peniian 
King, seeing an opportnruty to avenge Marathon and Salamis, provided 
funds for the growing Spartan fleet, on the shameful understanding that 
Sparta would assist Persia in r^rining mastery over the Greek ciries 0/ 
Ionia.* 

Tt was a proof of Athenian courage, ana of the vitality of Athenian 
democracy, that Athens stood off her enemies for ten years more. The 
government was put upon an economical footing, taxes and capital levies 
were colleacd to build a new* fleet, and within, a year of the defeat ar 
S)Tracuse Athens was ready to contest Sparta's new mastery of the sea. 
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just IS recovery seemed tissuTed, the oligarchic faction, which had never 
favored the war, and, indeed, looked to a Sparem victory' to revive aris¬ 
tocracy in Athens, or paused a revolt, sciEcd the organs of got'emmcnti 
and set up a supreme Council of Foitt Hundred (4H). The Assembly, 
cowed by the assnsHinarion of many demoentic Iciidcxs, voted its own abdi¬ 
cation. Tlic rich snppOfTcd the rebellion as rhe only M'ay of cotitttilling 
the class war that Jiad crossed the lines of the war between Athens and 
Sparta—much as the struggle of the middle classes against aristocracy 
united the liberal factions in England and Atncrica in the American Revo¬ 
lution, Once in power, the oligarchs sent envoys to make peace with 
Sparta, and secretly prepared to admir the Spartan army into Athens, Mean¬ 
while Thcramenes, leader of 3 center party' of moderate aristocrats, led a 
counterrevolution, and replaced the Four Hundred—which had ruled some 
four months—with a Oiuncll of Five Ihoiisand (411), For a brief while 
Athens enjoyed that combinatiim of democracy and aristocracy which 
seemed 10 Thucydides and Aristotle" (aristocrats binli) to lutvc been the 
best and fairest government that Athens had known since Solon. Bur the 
second revolt, like ilie first, had forgotten that Athens dc|>endcd for its 
food and bfe upon its navy, whose personnel, barring a few leaders, had 
been disfranchised by both revolutions. Incensed ai the news, the sailors 
announced that unless the democracy' were restored they' would besiege 
Athens. *l'hc oligarchs waited hopefully for it S]Mrtan army'; the Spartans 
as usual were tardy; the new* govcrmticnt took to its heels, and die vic¬ 
torious democrats restored the old coostitunnti (411), 

Alcibiadcs had secretly supported die oligarchic revolt, hoping that it 
might smooth a ^^'av' for his return to Athens, biow the rc-emp<iwered 
democracy, jicrhaps ignorant of these intrigues, but knowing how badly 
Athens had fared since his exile, called him home with a promise of amnesty. 
Deferring his triumph at Athens, he took charge of the fleet at Samos, and 
moved into action with a celerity and success that brought Athens a brief 
moment of happiness. Speeding through the Hellespont, he met and 
Completely destroyed a Spartan fleet at Gyztcus (410). After a years 
siege he captured Chalcedon and Byzantium, and thereby restorcil Athens* 
control of the food supply from the Bosporus, Sailing back south he en¬ 
countered another Spartan stjuadton near the isle of .\ndros, and defeated 
it with case, Rcturoing now (407) «> Athens, he was welcomed with uni¬ 
versal acclaim: his sins were forgotten, only his genius was remembered, 
and Athens* desperate need of an able generaL" But Athens, while cclc^ 
bearing liis victories, neglected to send him money for the pay of his crews. 
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Once again AIcibiaclEs' lack of moriJ scruple ruined Iiim. Leaving the 
greater numiicr of his vessels: ac Norium (near liphesus) in command of 
one Anriochus, with strict instructions to stay In port and under no cir- 
cumstances to give battle, he himself \txnc with a small force to Caria 
to raise funds for his men by something less than due process of law, 
Antioch us, itching for fame, left his haven and chaiilengcd a Spartan flotilJa 
under Lysandcr. Lysander accepted the taunt, killed Antiochus in a hand- 
to-hand fight, and sank or captured most of the t^rhenian ships (407), 
When news of this catastrophe came to Adiens the Assembly acted with 
characteristic hasten it censured Aldblades for leaving his fleet, and removed 
him from command. Alcibiadcs, fearing now both Athens and Sparta, fled 
to a refuge in Bithynia. 

Desperate, the Athenians ordered that the gold and silver in the statues 
and offerings on the Acropolis should be melted tiovra for the building of a 
new flotilla of 150 triremes, and offered freedom to those slaves, and dd- 
zenship to those aliens, who would figJit for the city. The new armada 
defeated a Spartan fleet off the Arginusae Tslands (south of Leshos) in 406, 
and Athens again thrilled with the ne\^-s of victory. Bur the Assembly 
was furious when it learned that its generals* had allowed the crews of 
rwenty^-fls'E ships, sunk by the enemy, to drotvn in a STorm, Hotlieads 
protested that these souls, for lack of proper burial, would wander rest- 
IksIv about the universe: and accusing the survivors of negligence in not 
attempting a rescue, they proposed that the eight victorious generals (in¬ 
cluding the son of Peridcs by Aspasla) should be put to death. Socrates, 
who happened to be a member of iht presiding pry'tany for the day, re¬ 
fused to put the motion to a vote. It was presented and pa^d over his 
protests, and the sentence svas carried oat with the same precipitation with 
which it had been decreed. A few days later the Assembly repented, and 
condemned to death those who had persuaded it to cxecurc the generals. 
Meanwlule the Spartans, weakened by the defeat, offered peace again; but 
the Assanlily, moved by the oratory of the drunken Ocophon, refused." 

Led now by second-rate men, the Athenian fleet sailed nonh to meet the 
Spartans under Lyssnder in the Sea of Marmora. From his hiding place 
in the hills Alcihlades saw tliat the Athenian ships had taken up a strategi¬ 
cally perUoiis position at Aegospotami, near Lampsacus. l-Je risked his life 
to ride down to the shore and advise the Athenian admirals to seek a more 
sheltered place; but they distrusted his counsel, and reminded him that he 
was no longer in comntatid. On the nest day the decisi ve battle was fought; 

* Tlie tclm wut opipHed to aavsl u w^ll ss milLory ofMnrrutndcil* 
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all but dght of the 308 AthetiLiu shlpi; were scuttled ortalcen, and Lysaoder 
ordered the cEOCUtton of rhree chousand Achenian capdves>* Learning that 
Lysandcr had i^ued orders for his assassination, Aldbiadcs sought refuge 
in Plii^’gia with the Persian general Phamabajtus, who assigned him a cas¬ 
tle and a courtesan. But the Persian King, persuaded by Lysander, ordered 
Pharnabajtus to kill his guest. Two assassins besieged Aldbiadcs in his cas¬ 
tle, and set lire to it; he came out naked and despcritc, seeking the privilege 
of lighting for his life; but before his sword could touch Im assailants he 
w'as pierced by their arrows and javelins. Pic died at the age of forty-six, 
the greatest genius and most tnurie failure in the military history of Greece. 

Lysandcr, now absolute master of the Aegean, sailed down from cir>' to 
dty, overthrowing the democracies and setting up oligarcluc governments 
subject to Sparta. Entering the Piraeus unresisted, he proceeded to block¬ 
ade Athens, The Athenians resisted with their accustomed bravery, but 
within three months their stock of food was exhausted, and the streets were 
full of dead or dying men. Lysandcr gave Athens bitter and yet Jement 
terms: he would not, he said, destroy a city that had in time past petfonned 
such honorable services for Greece, nor would he enslave its poputarion; 
but he demanded the leveling of the Long Walls, the reoill of the oligarchic 
exiles, the surrender of all but eight of the surviving Athenian ships, and a 
pledge to supporr Sparta actively in any further war. Athens protested, 
and yielded. 

Supported by Lysandcr, and led by Critias and Theramencs; the return¬ 
ing oligarchs sebted the govemmeot, and established a Council of Thirty 
TU rule Athens (404). Tliese Grctk Bourboas had learned nothing; they 
confiscaied the property and alienated the suppoir of many rich mercEiancs; 
they plundered the temples, sold for three talents the wharves of the 
Piraeus which liad cost a thousand,* exiled five cliousand democrats, and 
pur fifteen hundred others to death; they assassinated all Athenians who 
were distasteful to them politically or personally; they put an end to free¬ 
dom of teaching, assemblage, and speech, and CricLos liimself, once hJs 
pupil, forbade Socrates to continue his public discourses. Seeking to com¬ 
promise the philosopher to their cause, the Tliirty ordered him and four 
others to arrest the democrat Leon, ITie others obeyed, but Socrates re¬ 
fused. 

AH the sins of the democracy were fotgotten as the crimes of the oli¬ 
garchs increased and multiplied. The number of men, ev^cn of substantiaE 
means, who licgan to seek an end to this bloody t).Taimy grew from day 
to day. When a thousand armed dcmixjrats under Thrasybulus approached 
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the Piraeus, the Thirty found that hardly any but their itnmcdiaic panisans 
coutd be persuaded to tight for dtem. Ctitias organuxd a small arniy, went 
out to battle, and was ddPeated and killed. Thrasybulus entered Athens, and 
resropcd the dcinttcracy (40^). Under his guidance the Assembly behaved 
with till wonted tnotlerarioti: it decreed death for only the highest surviving 
leaders of the revolution, and allowed them to escape this sentence by exile-, 
it declared a general amnesty to all others who had supported the oli- 
garchsi it even repaid to Sparta the hundred talents that the ephors had 
lent 10 the Thirty," Thtse acts of Inimanity and statesmanship gave to 
Athens at last the peace tltat she had tint known for a geocrarion, 


\T1. TTm OtCAIH OF SOCRATES 

Strange to sav, the only cruelty of the restored democracy was com¬ 
mitted upon an old philosoplicr whose seventy years should have put him 
beyond the possibility of being a,danger to rlic state. But among the lead¬ 
ers of the victorious faction was the same Anytus who years before had 
threatened to revenge himself upon Socrates for dialectical slights and the 
"corruption” of his son, Anytus was a good man: he had fought bravely 
under Thrasybulus, had saved the lives of oligarchs who had been taken 
captive by his soldiers, bad been insrmmetiral in arranging the amnesty, 
and hud left in unJisturlied enjoyment of bis property those to whom it 
had been sold after confiscation by the Thirry, But his generosity failed 
when it came to Socrates, l ie could not forget that when he hjtd gone into 
exile his son had stayed irt Athens with Socrates, and had hecome a drunk¬ 
ard" Tr did not appease Anyrus to observe that Socrates had refused to 
obey the Thirty, and fif we may take Xenophon's word for it) had dc- 
noonced Critias as a bad ruler." To Anyms it seemed that Socrates, more 
than any Sopliisc, W’as on evil influence both on morals and 00 politics; he 
was undermining the rcligifius faith that had supported morality, and liis 
pcisistent criticism was weakening the belief of educated Athenians in the 
institutions of democracy. The murdemns tyrant Critias had been one of 
Socrates’ pupils; rhe immoral and treasonable AJcdjladcs had been his lover; 
Charmlde^ his early favorite, had been a general under Cririas, and had 
just died in battle against ilie democracy,* It seemed fitting to Anytus 
that Socrates should leave Afhetis, or die. 

The indictment vi-as brought forward by Anyms, Melctus, and Lycon 


• Cnebs 3Tid Alcibiffidcs had Icfi rhe fntdsge ^ Soc«ief wiy in hif oirar ni m. 
nm liking nsrabts whicb lie pracbed to them.* 
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tQ 599, aoJ read as follows: “Socrates Is a public offender in that he does 
not recognize tiie gods that the state recognutes, but introduces new 
demoniacal beings" (the Socraticd4w;oniow)j**he lias also offended by cor¬ 
rupting the youth."*" The trial was held before a popular court, or dikas- 
teri&n., of some five hundred citizens, mostly of the less educated class. We 
liavc no means of knowing how accurately Pbto and Xenophon liave re¬ 
ported Socrates' defensci we do,know that Plato was present at the trial," 
and that his account of Socrates' “apology" agrees in many points with 
Xenophon’s. Socrates, says Plato, itisisted that he believed in the state,gods, 
even in the divinit)’ of the sun and rnoon. “You say first that 1 do not be¬ 
lieve in gods, and then again that I believe in demigods. . .. Y'ou might as 
well affimt the existence of mules, :md deny that of horses and asses."" And 
then he referred sadly to the effects of Aj^opliancs' satire: 

[ have had many accusers, who accused me of old, and their false 
charges have continued during many years; and 1 am more afraid 
of rhem than of Anyttis and hJs associates. . , , For tliey Iwgan 
when vou were children, and took possession of your minds with 
their falsehoods, telling of one Socrates, a wise man, wlio specuJaicd 
about the heavens above, and searchtd into the earrh bcncarh, and 
fnade the worse appear the better cause. These are the accusers 
1 dread; for thc\’ are the circulators of this mttior, and their hearers 
set too apt to fancy that speculators of this sort do nor believe in 
the gods. And thc)^ ore many, and their charges against me arc of 
ancient date, and they made tlicm in days wlicn 3'ou were unpita- 
sionable—in childhood, or perhaps b youili-and die cause w-hoi 
heard went by default, for there was nunc ni answ'er. And hardest of 
all, their names I do not know and cannot tell, unless in the chance 
ease of a comic poet... - That is the naiiire of the accusation, and 
that is what vou have seen yoursclres in the comedy of Arisroph- 
ancs.* 

Fie la)’s dauii to a divine mission to teach the good and simple life, and 
no threat will deter hiin. 

Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athena, if I 
who, wlien 1 was ordered by the generals whom you chose to com¬ 
mand me at Potidaea and Amphipotls and Dclinm, remained where 

* Cmhcf believed that die real coibc of ihe tndktmcnc 'w«s the hosuliiy of the Ank 
peaswrry n> anyone who wt ifotibe upwi tbe tats gwU. One of the chief imrkvD for cai^ 

WH provided by the pioin who bought the aninuds to offer hi sacrifice', uy deerwe in fahh 
tr<Hilc| trsKn rhta tnarkci. Arismf hano; in due aitcrpmaiion, was ifie nMnithpitce of theae 
peatauB, licfonc whom hh pUys, if aurccfshil, would be KpesMd." 
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they plaeed me, tike any other man, facing dtssth-if, I say, now 
when, as I conceive and tinaginc, Gnd orders me to fulfil the philixio- 
pher's mission of searching into myself and other men, 1 were to 
desert my j»st through fear of death.,. * If you say to me, Socrates, 
this time we will let you off, hut upon one conditjoii, that you are 
not to inquire and speculate in this way any more , , . I should 
reply: Men of Athens, 1 honor and love you; but i dial! obey God 
rather than you. and while I have life and ^rength i shall nerer cease 
from the practice and teaching of philosophy, eshorring anyone 
whom I meet, after my manner, and convincing him, saying; O 
my friend, why do you, who ore a citizen of rhe great and mighty 
and wi« citv of Athens, care so much about laying up the great¬ 
est amounf of money and honor and reputation, and so little about 
w'lsdom and trutlL* Wherefore, O men of Athens, 1 say to you, do 
3S Anyius bids, and either acquit me or not* Imt whatever you 
do, know* that I shall never alter my ways, not even if I have to die 
many times,' 

The judges appear to have interrupted him at this point, and ro have 
bidden him desist from what seemed ro them insolence; but he continued 
in even haughtier vein. 

I would have you knmv that if you kill such a one as I am, you 
will injure yourselves mmt than you W'ill injure trie. For if you 
kill me you will not easily lind another like me, who, if I may use 
such a liidicnius figure of speech, am n son of gadfly, given to the 
state bv the God; and the state b like a great and noble steed who 
is tardy in his motions owing to his very sire, and te(|uircs to be 
stirred into life... . And as you will not easily find another like me, 

1 wQUlkl acivisc yftu to spatt^ 

The sentence of guiltj- was pronoonced upon him by the small maiority 
of sixty; had his defense been more eonciliacor)' it is likely that he W'OuId 
have been acquitted. He had the privilege of proposing an alternative pen¬ 
alty m place of death. At first he refused to jitakc even this con cession; but 
on the appeal of Plato and other friends, who underwrote his pledge, lie 
offered to pay a fine of thirty mlnas ($3000). Tlie second polling of the 
jury condemned him by dght)'^ more votes than the first." 

It sdll remained open to him to escape from the prison; Crito and other 
friends (if we may follow Plato) prepared rhe way with bribery*," and prob¬ 
ably Anvtus had hoped for such a compromise. But Socrates remained 
Eiimsclf to the last. He felt that he had but a few more years to live, and 
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that *‘iic relinquished only tJic ni<^ burdensome j«rt of life, in which dl 
feel their powers of intellect diminished."’" Instcttd of accepting Crito's 
proposal he examined it from an ethical point tif view, discussed it dia¬ 
lectically, and played the game of logic in the ciul.*' 11 is disdples visited 
him daily in his coll during the month between his trial and his execution, 
and he seems to have discoursed with them calmly until the final hour. 
Plato pictures liim as fondling the liair and head of the young Phaedo, and 
“Tomorrow, Pliaeda, 1 suppose that these fair locks will be cut"— 
in moumuig." Xanthippe came in tears, >vith their youngest child in her 
arms; he comforted her, and asked Criro to have her escorted home. "You 
die undeservedly," said an ardent disciple; "Would you, then,” Socrates 
answered, "have me deserve death?’”* 

After he was gone, says Diodoius,*” the Athenians regretted their treat- 
nrent of him, and put his accusers to death. Suidas makes Atcletu.s die by 
public stoning," Plutarch varies the tale: the accusers became so unpopular 
that no cirizen wtmld light their fires, or onsw'cr their questions, or bathe 
in the same water with them; so that they were at last driven in despair to 
hang themselves." Diogenes Laertius reports that Aleletus wa.s exeaited, 
Anyru-S exiled, and a hion/e statue pur up by Athens in memory of the 
philfjsopher." We do nftt know if these stories are troe." 


The Golden Age ended with rhe death of Socrates, ,\rhens W':is ex¬ 
hausted in body and soul; only the degmdarion of character by prolonged 
w-ar and desperate suffering could explain the rurtdess treatment of Alclos, 
the bitter sentence ujxm Aly tilcne, theesecution of the Arginusac generals, 
and the sacrifice of iterates on ihe altar of a dying faith. All the founda¬ 
tions of Athenian life were disordered: the soil of Atrica had been devas¬ 
tated by the Spartan raids, and the slow'-^owing olive trees had been 
burned to the ground; the Athenian na^'y had licen destroyed, and control 
of trade and the fofjd supply had been lost; rhe state treasury wa,s empty, 
and private fortunes had been raxed almost to extinction; two thirds of the 
citizen body had been liillcd, Tlie damage done to Greece bv the Persian 
invasions could not compare with the destruction of Greek life and prop¬ 
erty by the Peloponnesian War. After Salamis and Plataea Greece was left 
poor, bur exalted with courage and pride; now Greece was poor again, 
and Athens had suffered a wound to her spirit which seemed coti deep to 
be healed. 

* Cmic*' doubts then), atid they ate midend duhi(*ti» by die ctf i>ns of Plato and Xenophon 

to defend Snenttes* tepumdon. But theae acctiuam mm guMnljy accepted in uinqniiy 
tqr TeiruUknand Auguidiie’^, and accord admiralily wirh the*habcis of the Athemans. 
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Two tilings sustained her; the restonicion of democracy under men of 
judgment and moderation, and the consciousness that duridg the last sixty 
yeais, even during the War, she had produced such an and Uteramre as 
surpassed the like product of any other age in the memory of ntan. Anaxag¬ 
oras had been exiled and Socrates had been pur to deatlii but the stimulus 
diat they had givqp to philosophy sufficed to make Athens henceforth, and 
despite herself, the center and summit of Greek thought. What before 
hid been foi^ess tentstives of speculation were now to mature into great 
systems that would agitate Europe for oenHurtes to oome; while the hap¬ 
hazard provision of h^hcr education by wandering Sophists was to be re¬ 
placed by the first universiries in hisrory—universities that would mate 
Athens, as Thucydides had prematurely c^led her, “the school of Hellas," 
Through the bloodshed and turmoil of conflicr the tradirions of arr had not 
quite decayed; for many centuries yet the scnlptors and architects of Greece 
were to carve and build for all the Mediterranean world. Out of the despair 
of her defeat Athens lifted herself with startling virility to new wealth, 
cnltoie, and power; and the autumn of her life was bountiful. 
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Philip 

1. THE SPAkTAS EMPIRE 

S PARTA DOW assumed for a spell the naval tnastcry of Greece^ and 
offered to history another tragedy of success brought low by pride, 
Instead of the fieedom wltich she liatl promised to the dries once subject 
to Athens, she levied upon them an annual tribute of a thousand talents 
(S 6 ,000,000), and established in each of them an aristocraric rule con¬ 
trolled by a Lacedaemoman harmost, or governor^ and supported by 1 
Spartan garrison. These govemments, responsible only to the distant eph¬ 
ots, practiced such corruption and tj'ianny that soon the new empire was 
hated more intensely than the old. 

In Sparta itself the infl!u,t of money and gifts from oppressed dries and 
obsequious oligarchs strengthened the internal forces tliat had long been 
leading to decay. By the fourth century the ruling caste had kamed 
how to add private luxiirv to public simplicity, and even the ephors had 
ceased, except in outward show, to observe rheLycurgean discipline. Much 
of the land, by dowries and bequests, had fallen into the kinds of women^ 
and the wealth so accumulated gave to the Spartan ladics^frce from the 
care of male children—an ease of life and morals hardly befitting their 
name.* Tlie repeated division of some csmtcs had Impoverished many 
famibes to a point where they could no longer contribute their quota to 
the public mess, and therefore lost the rights of dd/.enshipi while the for¬ 
mation of large properties through intermarriage and legacies had created 
in die few remaining “Equals" a provocative coacentrarion of wealth,* 
“Some Spartans,” Anistorle writes, “own domains of vast extent, the oth¬ 
ers have nearly nothingj all the Sand is in the hands of a few/** The dis¬ 
franchised gentry, the excluded Perioeci, and the resentful Mclots made a 
population too restless and hostile to permit the government to engage, 
on any large scale of space or dme, tn those external inilitar)' openrions 
which imperial rule required. 

Meanwhile civil war among the Persians was affecting the fortunes of 

* The or Eqmb, noffibetci! tbnusm J tn 480, two thmiuiiiil in J71, 
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Greece, [n 401 the youngier Cyrm rebellefl against his brother Arraxenccs 
H, etilJstcd SpartaVaid, and recruited an army from the thousands of Greek 
and other mercenaries left (die in Asia by the sudden termination of the 
Peloponnesian War. The nvo brothers met at Cunaxa, between the con¬ 
verging Tigris and Enphratesj Cyrus tvos defeated and slain, and all of his 
army was captured or destroyed except a contingent of twelve thousand 
Greeks w‘hose tjnicloicss of mind and foot enabled them to escape into 
the infErior of Babylonia. Hunted by the King's forces, the Greeks chose, 
in their rough democratic way, three generals to lead them to safety. 
Among these was Xenophon, once a pupil of Socrates;, now a young sol¬ 
dier of fortune, destined to be remembered above all by the AneifostSf or 
Ascentf in which he later described with engaging simplicity the long “Re¬ 
treat of the Ten Thousand" up along the Tigris and over the hills of Kur¬ 
distan and Armenia to the Black Sea. It was one of tlie great adventures 
in human history. We are amazed at the ineshaustible courage of these 
Greeks, fighting their way on foot, day by day for five months, through 
two thousand miles of enemy country, across hot and foodtess plains, and 
over perilous mountain passes covered w'ith eight feet of snow, svhile armies 
and guerrilla bands attacked them in die rear and in front and on either 
flank, and hostile natives used every device to kill them, or mislead them, 
or bar their W’ay, As we read this fascinating story, made so dull for us 
in youth by the oonjpulsioo to translate it, we perceive tivat the most im- 
porranr weapon for an army is food, and tliar the skill of a commander lies 
as much in finding supplies as in organizing victory. More of these Greeks 
died from exposure and starvation than from battle, though the battles 
were as numerous as the days. When at last tlie 8iioo survivors sighted the 
Euxine at Trapezus (Trebizond), their hearts overflowed. 

As soon as the vanguard got to the top of the mountains, a great 
ciy went up. And when Xenophon and the rear guard heard ic 
they imagined that other enemies were attacking in front—for ene¬ 
mies weic following behind them. , , , They pushed ahead to lend 
aid, and in a moment they heard the soldicia shouting, ‘‘The sea! 
the sea!" and passing the word along. Tlien all the troops oF the 
rear guard likewi:^ broke into a nin, and the pack animals began 
racing ahead. . . . And when all had reached the iumnijt, then in¬ 
deed tlicy fell to embracing one another, and generals and captains 
as well, with tears in their eyes;.* 

For this was a Greek sea, and Trapezus a Greek city; they were safe now, 
and could rest without fear of death surprising them in the night. The 
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news cf [heir exploit resounded proudly through old Hellas, and en¬ 
couraged Philip, two generaDons later, to believe thai a well-trained Greek 
force could be rclJed upion to defeat a Persian army many tunes its size. 
Unwittingly Xenophon opened iJie way for Alexander. 

Pcibaps this induence was already felt by Agesilaus, who in 399 had 
succeeded to die throne of Sparta. Persia might have been persuaded to 
overlook Sparta’s aid to Cyrus. But to the ablest of the Spartan kings a 
war with Persia seemed only an Interesting adventure, and he set out with 
a small force to free ail Greek Asia from Persian nde.* When Airaxetxes 
II learned that /VgesUaus u'as easily defeating all Peision troops sent against 
him, be dispatched messengers with abundant gold to Athens and "Diebes 
CO bdbc these cities into declaring u’ar upon Sparta.* The effort readily 
succeeded, and after nine years of peace die confiict betw een Athens and 
Sparta ^vas renewed. Agesilaus was recalled from Asia to meet, and hardy 
defeat, the combinEd forces of Aihem and Thebess at Coronea; but in the 
same mouth the united deets of Athens and Peisb under Conon destroyed 
the Spanan navy near Cnidus, and put an end to Spana's brief domina¬ 
tion of die seas. Athens rejoiced, and set to work eneigedcaliy, with funds 
supplied by Persia, to rebuild her Long Walls. Sparta defended herself by 
sending an envoy, Antalddas, to the Great IGng, offering to surrender the 
Greek cities of Asia to Persian rule if Persia would enforce among the 
mainland Greeks a peace that would protect Sparta. The Great King 
agreed, withdrew his financial sufipon from Athens and Thebes, and com¬ 
pelled all parties to sign, at Sardis (3S7) the “Peace of Antalddas,'’ or the 
“King’s Peace,” Lernnos, Imbros, and Scyros were conceded to Athens, 
and the major Greek stares were guaranteed autonomy^ but all the Greek 
cities of Asia, alot^ with Cyprus, were deckred the property of the King, 
Athens signed under protest, knowing that this svas the most disgraceful 
event in Greek history. For a generation all the fruits of Marathon w'ere 
lost; the Greek states of the mainland remained free in name, hut in effect 
the power of Persia had engulfed them. All Greece looked upon Sparta 
as a traitor, and waited eagerly for some nation to destroy her. 


n. EPAMIKONIJAS 

As if to siTcngthen this feeling, Sparta assumed the authority to interpret 
and enforce the King’s Peace among the Greek states. To weaken Thebes 

* ”*[11 whK respect,." lie a^cd, “k the "ixtett Kio^ greater duui 1 , he h more upr^hx 
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she inwsted thar chc Boeotian Confederacy viobted the autonomy clause 
of the treaty, and must be dissolved. With this excuse the Spartan army 
set up in many Boeotian cities oligarchic governments favorable to Sparta 
and in several cases upheld by Spartan garrisons. When Thebes protested, 
a Lacedaemonbn force captured lier citadel, the Cadmeifl, and established 
an oligarchy subject to Spartan domination. The crisis aroused Thebes 
to unwonted heroism. Pelopidas and six companions assassinated the four 
"LaconlTing*' dictators of Thebes, and reasserted Tlicban liberty. The 
Confedemey was reorganized, and named Pelopidas its leader, nr bocotarch. 
Pelopidas called to his aid Ids friend and lover Epaminondas, who trained 
and led the army that reduced Sparta to her ancient istibrion. 

Epaminondas came of a distinguished but impo^’erished family which 
proudly traced its origin to the dragon's teeth sown by Cadmus a thousand 
years I before, bfe was a quiet man, of whom it was said that no one talked 
icss or knew more.' His motlesry and integrity, his almost ascetic life, lus 
devotion to hk friends, his pnidencc in counsel, his courage and yet self- 
restrainr in action, endeared liim to all the Tlicbaos despite the military 
discipline to which he subjected them. He did not love war, hut he was 
convinced that no nation could lose alt marrial ipirit and habits and yet 
maintaitj its freedom. Elected and manv times re-etccted bncotarch, he 
warned those who proptwed to vote for him: "Bethink yourselves once 
inorej for if i am made general you will be compelled to scr\^e ?0 my 
army ”’ Under his command the lax Thebans were drilled into guod Sfd- 
diers; even the "Greek lovers” who were so numerous in the city were 
formed by Pelopidas into a “Sacred Band” of three hundred hoplites, each 
of whom Was pledged to stand by his friend, in battle, to the death, 

A^^len a Spartan army of ten thousand troops under King Qeombrotus 
invaded Bocotia, Epaminond.is met it at I..cuctn!, near Plata ca, with six 
thoosand men, and won a rictoiy thar influenced the polideal historj' of 
Greece and the military methods of Europe. He was the first Hellene to 
make a careful study of tactics; he counted on facing odds In every battle, 
and cuncenTtated his licsi fighters upon one wing for ofTeiise, while the 
remainder were ordered to follow a p<jlicy of defense; in this way the 
encmv', advancing in the center, could be disordered by a flank attack on 
its left. After Leuctra Epaminondas and Pelopidas marched Into the Pclo- 
ponnesDS. freed Messenb fmm its century-long vassalage to Sparta, and 
founded the dt\' of Megalopolis as a stronghold for all Arcadians. Even 
into l^conia the Theban army descended-an event without precedent for 
hundreds of years past. Sparta never recovered from her losses in this 
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campdgn; “She cocld not stand up against a single defeat,” says Aristotle, 
“but was mined through the small mimbcr of her citizens,”* 

Winter coming, the Thebans withdrew to Bocotia. Epaminondas, over¬ 
reaching Iiimself in typical Greek style, began lo dream now of establish¬ 
ing a T heban Empire to repiace the unity that Athenian or Spartan lead¬ 
ership had once given to Greece. His plans involved him in a war with the 
Athenians; and Sparta, thinking to rehabilitate herself, made an alliance'with 
Athens, The hostile arnties met at [Vlaniinca in jtSi, Epatninondas won, but 
was killed in action by Gryllus, son of Xenophon. The brief h^etnony of 
Jliebes left no permanent boon to Hellas; it {ibeiatcd Greece from the 
despotism of Sparta, hut failed, like its predecessors, to create beyond 
Bocotia a cobcrcni unity; and the conflicts that it engendered left the 
Greek states disordered and weakened when Philip came down upon them 
from the north. 


(II, THE SECOND ATHENIAN’ EMPIRE 

Athens made a final attempt to forge such a tmiry. Through her rebuik 
walls and fleet, the dependability of her coinage, her long-established facili¬ 
ties for finance and trade, slic slowly won back commercial supremacy 
in the Aegean. Her former subjects and allies had learned from the wars 
Df the last half century the need for a larger security than individual sov¬ 
ereignty could bring; and in jjg the majority of them combined again 
under Athens’ leadership. By po Athens was once more the greatest power 
in the eastern Alediterrancan, 

Industry and trade n erc now the subscance of her economic life. The 
soil of Attica had never been propitious to common tillage; parienr labor 
liad made It fruitful through tending the olive tree and the vine; but the 
Spqnans had destroyed these, and few of the peasants were willing to wait 
half a generation for new olive orchards to yield. Most of the farmers of 
prewar days were dead; many of the sur^uvors Avcrc too discouiaged to 
go back to ihcir ruineJ holdings, and sold them ar tow prices to absentee 
mvncis %vho could afford long-term investmenis. In this W’ay, and through 
the eviction of peasant debtors, the ownership of Attica pass e d into a few 
families, who worked many of the large estates with slaves.” The mines 
at Laurinm were rco[«ncd, fresh victims were sent into the pits, and new 
nehes were transmutcrl out of silver nre and human blood. XenojjbntT 
proposed a genial plan whereby Athens might replenish her treastirs’ 
through the purchase of ten thoiuand sins’cs and rheir lea^c rn the com 
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tracfors ar Lauriuni. Silver was mined in such abundance ihaf the supply 
of the cnetai outran the production of foods, prices rose faster than wages, 
and the poor bore the burden of the change. 

Indiistt)^ flourished. The quarries at Pentellcus and the potteries in die 
Ceramiens had orders from all tJie Aegean world. Fortunes were made 
bv buying cheap the products of domestic handicraft or small factories, 
and selling them dear in the home matket or abroad. The growth of com* 
mercc and the accumularion of wealth in money instead of in land tapidly 
mulriplicd rhe number of bankers in Athens, "ntey received cash or valu¬ 
ables for safekeeping, bat apparently paid no inrerese on depostrsL Soon 
discovering that under normal conditions not all deposits were reclaimed 
St once, the bankers began to lend funds at substantial rates of interest, 
providing* at first, money instead of credit- They acted as bail for clients, 
and made collecrton.s for cficm; they lent money on the security of land 
or predoiis articles, and helped to finance the shipment of goods. Through 
their aid, and even more through speculative loans by private individuals, 
the merchant might hire a ship, transport his goods to a foreign market, and 
buy tJierc a return cargo—which, on reaching the Piraeus, remained tlic 
property of the lenders until the loan wa.s tepid ” As the fourth century' 
progressed, a real credit system developed: the l^ankers, instead of advancing 
cash, issued letters of credit, money orders, or checks^ wealth could nosv 
pass from one client to anotlicr merely by entries in the banker’s books “ 
Businessmen or bankem issued bonds for mercantile loans, and every large 
mheritance beJuded n number of such bonds. Some bankers, like the cx- 
sbve Pasion, developed so many connections, and acquired by a dis¬ 
criminating honesty so widespread a reputatian for rdinbility, that their 
bond was honored throughout the Greek world, P:isioTi'5 bank had many 
depanments and employees, mostly slaves; it kept a complex set of books, 
in which every tmnsacrion was so carefully recorded that these accounts 
were usually accepted in court as indisputable evidence. Bank failures were 
not uncommon, and we hear of "panics'^ in which bank after bank closed 
its doors." Serious charges of malfeasance were brought against even the 
most prominent banks, and iJie people looked upon the bankers with that 
auitc mixture of envy, admiration, and dislike u ith w'hich the poor favor 
the rich in ail ages." 

Tlie ctiange from landed to movable wealth produced a feverish strug¬ 
gle for money, and the Greek language had to invent a word. p/eon-caiV, to 
denote this appetite for “more and more,” and another word, chrernatisfike, 
for the busy punsutr of riches. Goods, services, and persons were inertas- 
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ingly judged in terms of money and propeny. Fortunes were made and 
unmade with a new rapiditj^, and were spent in lavish displays that would 
have sitocked tlie Athens of Fcrides, llic muveaux riches (the Creeks had 
a name for them— ftcopiutot) built gaudy hnuseSt bedecked their women 
with costly robes and jewels, spoiled them with a dozen sen'ants, and 
made it a principle to feed their guests with noitc but expensive drinks and 
foods." 

In the midst of this wealth poverty iiicrcascdt for the same variety and 
freedom of exchange that enabled the clever to make moitcy allowed the 
simple to lose it faster tlian before. Under the new mercantile economy 
the poor w'cre relathid^ poorer than in the days of their serfdom on the 
land. In the counm'side the peasants laboriously turned their sweat into 
a litrle oil or wine; in the towns the wages of free labor were kept dorni 
by the cumperitioa of slaves. Hitndrods of citizens dcfiended for their 
maintenance upon the fees paid for attendance at rhe Affiemhiy or the 
courts; thousands of the jiopulatlon had to be fed by the tcmpltrs or the 
state. The number of voters (not to speak of the general papulation] who 
had no property \vas in 4^ i some forty-five per cent of the ckaorate; In 
355 it had mounted to fift)'-seven per cent." The middle classes^ wdilch 
had provided by their aggregate number and power a balance between the 
aristocracy and tlic commons, Iiad list much of their wealth, and could 
no longer mediate bcmceri the rich and the {uror, between an unyielding 
conservausm and a utopian radicalism; Athenian society divided itself into 
Plato's “two dtics"—‘Vine the city of the poor, tile tidier of the rich, the 
one at war with the other/'“ TTie poor schemed to despoil the rich by 
legislation or revolution, tiic rich organized themselves for protection 
against the poor, Tlie mciiilicis of some oligarchic dubs, says Aristotle, 
took a solemn oath: “1 will bt an adversary of the people” (i.e., the com* 
tnons), “and in the Council 1 will do it all the evil that T can."” "The rich 
liavG become so unsocial," writes Isoctatts, about 366, "that those who 
o\^'n propcity had rather throw their possessions into the sea than Itmd aid 
to the needy, wfiilc those who arc in poorer drcumstances would less 
gladly find a treasure than seize the possessians of the ridu"" 

In this conflict more and more of the intellectual dosses took the side 
of the poor" They disdained the merchants and bankers whose wealth 
seemed 10 fae in inverse proponion to their culture and taste; even rich 
men among them, like Pbto, began to dirt tvith communistic ideas. Peri¬ 
cles had used colonization as a safety' valve to reduce the intensity of the 
class struggle;" but Dionysius controlled the west, Maccdonta was expand* 
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in^ in the nnnht and Athens fnnnd it ever more difficult to conquer and 
settle new lands. Finally the poorer citbwns captured tlte Assembly, and 
began to vote the property' of die rich into the coffers of the state, for 
redistnbution among the needy and the voters through state enterprises 
and fees." The politicians strained their ingenuity to discover new sources 
of public revenue, Tlicy doubled the indirccr raxes, the customs dues on 
imports and exports, and the hundredth on real-estate transfers; they con¬ 
tinued the extraordinary taxes of war time into peace; they appealed for 
"voluntary” contributions, and laid upon the rich ever new npportumtles 
{"litdtgies”) to finance public enterprises from their private funds; tliey 
resorted every now and then to confiscations and espropriarions; and they 
broadened rhe field of the property-income fax to include lower levels of 
wealth," Any man burdened with a liturgy could by law compel another 
to take it over if he could prove that the other was wealthier than he, and 
Iiad borne no liturgy within two years. To fad I irate rhe collection of rev¬ 
enue the taxpayers were divided into a hundred '‘synunories” (cosharers); 
the richest mcmticrs of each group tvere required to pay, at the opening 
of each rax year, the whole rax due from the group for the year, and were 
left to collect during the year, as best they could, the shares due from the 
other members of rhe group. The result of these imposts W'as a w'holcsale 
hiding of wealth and income. Evasion became universal, and as ingenious 
as caxfltion. In jf; Androtion was appointed to head a squad of police em¬ 
powered to search for hidden income, collect arrears, and imprison tax 
evaders. Houses were entered, goods were seired, men were throtvn into 
jail- But the wealth still luJ itself, or melted away. Isocrates, old and rich, 
and furious at being saddled wirh a liturgy, complained in jj j: "When I 
was a boy, wealth was regarded as a tiling so secure as well as atWmble that 
almost everyone affected to own more property than he actually possessed. 

,.. Now a man has to be ready to defend himself against being rich as if 
it were the worst of crimes.’"* In other dries the process of decenttaliting; 
wealth was not so legal; the debtors of Myrilene massacred their creditors 
en masse, and excused themselves on the ground that they were hungiy; 
the democrats of Argos (370) suddenly fell upon the rich, kilted tw'clve 
hundred of them, and confiscated their property. The moneyed families of 
otherwise hostile states leagued rhcmsclvcs secretly for mumal aid against 
popular revolts. Tlie middle classes, as well as the rich, began to distrust 
democracy as empowered envy, and the poor began to distnut it as a sham 
equality of votes stultified by a gaping inequality of wealth. The increas¬ 
ing bitternesa of the class war left Greece infernally as well as intematton- 
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ally divided when Fhdip pounced down upon it; and many rich, men m 
the Greek cities welcomed Jiis coming as the alternative to revolution.'* 

Moral disorder accompanied the growth of luxur^’^ and the enlighten¬ 
ment of the mind. The mosses cherished their superstitions and clung to 
rheir myths; the gods of Olympus were djdng^ but new ones were being 
born; esotic divinities like Isis and Armnon, Atvs and Bendis. C)'belc and 
Adonis were imported from Eg)’pt or Asia, and the spread of Orphism 
brought fresh devotees to Dionysus everj’" day. The rising and half-dien 
bottrgeotsie oi Athena, trained to practical calculation rather than to mystic 
feeling, had little use for the traditional faith; the patron gods of the city 
won from them only a fnmtal reverence, and no longer inspired them with 
moral scruples or devotion to the state.* Phllosrjphy struggled to find in 
civnc loyalty and a natural ethic some siilisHtutc for divine commandments 
and a sar\’ei] 1 ant deitv"; but few citizens cared to Ih-e with ibe simplicity of 
Socrates, or the magnanimit)' of Aristotle’s “great-minded man.” 

As the state religion lost its hold upon die educated classes, the individual 
freed himself more and more from the old moral restraints—the son from 
parental authority, the male from marriage, rhe woman from motherhood, 
tilt cirii:en from political responsibility. Doubtless Aristophanes exagger¬ 
ated these developments; and chough Plato, Xenophon, and boemtes aaieed 
with lilm. they were all conserv'atives who might be relied upon to trem¬ 
ble at any doings of the growing generation. TJie morals of war Improved 
in the fourth century, and 3 wave of Ijilightcnmenr humanitarianisin fol¬ 
lowed the teachings of Euripides and Socrates, and the example of Ages- 
ilaus." But sc.\ual and pulicical mnialit}'^ continued to decline. Bachelors 
and courtesans increased in fashionable co-operation, and free unions 
gained ground on legal marriage.* "b not a concubine more desirable than 
3 wife?” asks a character in a fourth-centuiy comedy. “The one has on her 
side the bw that compels you to retain her, no ntarrer how displeasing she 
may Iw; the other Inonvs that she must hold a man by behaving well, or 
else look for another.*™ So Praxiteles and rhea, Hypercides lived with 
Plirync, Aristippus with Lais, Sttipo with Nicarcte, Ls-sias with Metaneira, 
the austere fsocrates with LagUduni “ “Tlic young men,” says Theopom- 
pus, \rnrh a iiioialist's exaggerarion, “spent all their time among flute-girb 
and courtesans; those who were a little older devoted themselves to gam- 

^ • *Naw ihir 9 cvnaiti pnnion of rninliind.’’ Pi*n> (Lrst, “do not tielm at atl 
w Hit txisteuct 0/ tile gmh — t ruiaiu] IcgaUildti to do iwiy with dw oatlb of (ht 
pattio on chhtr sidt." 
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bling and profligacy; and ilic svholc people spent more on public bancjuccs 
and enccnainments than on the provision necessary for the ■wtil-bcing of 
the state.”** 

The voluntary litnirarlon of die family was the order of the day, whether 
by contraception, by abonion, or by infanticide- Anstcitic nates that some 
women prevent conception **by anoittting that part of the womb upon 
wiiicb (he seed falls with oil of cedar, or ointtnent of Iced, or frankincense 
commingled with olwe oil."** Tlte old families were dying out; they 
existed, said Isocrates, only in their tombs; the lower classes were multiply¬ 
ing, hut the citizen class in Attica had fallen from 4^,000 in 431 to 11,000 
in 40*1 and : 1,00a in j tl*" The supply of clttKcns for military' ser%i'lce suf¬ 
fered 3 corresponding decrease, partly from the dysgcnic cartuige of war, 
partly from the reduced number of those who had a property stake in the 
state, partly from unwillingness to serve; the life of comfort and domes¬ 
ticity, of business and sdmlarship, liad replaced the Pcriclcan life of exer¬ 
cise, martial discipline, and public oflice,*' .Athletics uretc professionalized; 
the citizens who io the sbtth cenrury had crowded the palaestra and the 
gymnashrni were now content to cxen themselves vicariously by witness- 
ing professional exhibitions. Young men received some grounding, as 
epheboi, in the arr of u-nr; but adults found a hundred ways of escaping mili- 
tatv service. War itself had Iiecomc professionalized by technical compli- 
etdons. and required the full time of specially trained men; citizen soldiers 
had CO be replaced with mercenarics-an mnett that the icadciship of Greece 
must soon pass from statesmen to warriors. \^'hilc Pbro talked of phlloso' 
pher kings, soldier kings were growing up under Ids nose. Greek mer¬ 
cenaries wild iherasclvts impartially to Greek or ^‘Itarbarcm” generals, and 
fought as often against Greece as for her; the Persian annies that Alexan¬ 
der f.iccd were full of Greeks. Soldiers shed their blood now not for A 
fatherland, but for tlie best pyTimstcr that tlicy ccmld Gnd. 


Making honorable exceptions for the archonshlp of Euclddes (403) and 
the financial administratKin of Lycojgus (338-J6), the political corruption 
and turbulence that had followed the death of Pericles ctintimied during 
the fourth century. According to the law, briber)’ was punished with 
death; according to Isocrates," it was rewarded wirh miUtarj’ and political 
preferment. PcrsLi l;ad no difficulty in bribing the Greek politicians to 
make war upon other Greek states or upon Macedon; at last even Demos- 
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thcncs iJIusiratcd the xnoiaJs of liLs time, lie was one of the noblest of one 
of the lowest groups in Athens—the rhct<irs or hired oraiois svhti in this 
century became profess!oiial lawyers and politicians* kiome of these tneUt 
like Lycurgtts, were reasonably honest; souic of them, like Hypcrcides, 
were gallant; most of them were no better than they had to be. If we may 
take y^istodc's word for it, many of them specialized in invaUdiiting wills* 
Several of them laid up great fortunes through ptditical opportunism and 
reckless demngogy, Tlic rhetors divided into parties, and tore tlie ait with 
their campaigns. Each psirtv organized committees, invented catchwords, 
appoiincd agents, and raised funds; those who paid the expenses of all this 
frankly confessed tliat they expected to ‘‘reimburse themselves doubly.^** 
As politics grew more intense, patriotism waned; the hittemess of faction 
absorbed public energy and Jevorion, and left little for the city. The cem- 
stitutiun of Clcisthcncs and the individualism of commerce and plillostiphy 
had weakened tlie family and liberated the individual; now the free iudi-^ 
s'idual. as if to avence the family, turned around and destroyed the state. 

In or near 400 tlie triumphaut democrats, to Insure the presence of the 
poorer ettizens at the ekUlesh and thereby to prevent its domination by 
the propertied classes, c.\teude\t state pa}Tncnt to attendance at the Assem¬ 
bly, At hrst each citizen received an obol (17 centsl; as the cost of living 
rose this ivas increased to rivo oboU, then to three, until in Aristorle^s time 
it stood at a drachma (S r) per day,* It was a reasonable arrangement, for the 
ordinary cithen towards the end of the fourth century, earned a draclinia 
and a half for a day's work; he could not be expected to leave liis wnploy- 
ment without some recompense, riic plan soon gave the poor a majority 
in the Assembly; more and more the well to do, despairing of victory, 
stayed Jirimc, It was of no use that a revision of the constitution in 403 con¬ 
fined the power of Icgisiation to a Iwdy of five jjmnothmn, or lawmakers, 
selected from the citizens chosen tw lot for jury service; this new group 
also incliucd to the side of the commons, and its interposition lowered the 
prestige and authority of the more conservative Council, Perhaps in con¬ 
sequence of the paymenr for attendance, the level of imelligcnce in the 
Assembly seems to have fallen in the fourth cetnurj'—though our authori- 
ri<s for this arc prejudiced reactionaries like Aristophane,s and Plato.* 
Isocraira thought that the Asscmblv should be paid by Athens* enemies 
to meet frequently, since it made sii many mistakes,** 

These mistakes cost Athens both licr empire and her freedom. The same 
lust for wealth and potver that had (indermined the first Confederacy now 
wrecked the second. After the fall of S[»ana at Lcuctra Athens felt that 
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it might again expand. In organizing the new empire she had pledged her- 
self not to pentiU the appropriation of land outside of Attica by iVihenian 
subjects.** Now she conquered Samos, the Thracian Chersonese, and the 
cities of Pydna, Potidaca, and Met hone on the coasts of Macedonia and 
Tliracc, and coloiibed them with AthaiLin citkens. Tbe allied states pro¬ 
tested, and niany of them withdrew from the Confederation. Mctliods of 
coercion and punishment that had been used and had failed in the fifth 
century were used, and failed, again. In 357 Chios, Cos, Rliodes, and By- 
Fnnnuin declared a '"Social War"* of rebellion. When rn'o of Athens 
ablest generals, Timotheus and Iphierates, judged it unwise to give battle 
in a storm to the rebel fleet in the Hellespont, the Assembly indicted them 
for cowardice, Timothens U'as fined the impossible sum of one hundred 
talents ($600,000), and fled; Iphierates was acquitted, but never served 
Athens again. The rebels fought off all attempts to subdue them, and in 
355 Athens signed a peace acknowledging their independence. The great 
city was left without allies, without leaders, without funds, and without 
friends. 

Possibly subtler factors entered into the weakening of Athens. Tito life 
of thought endangers ev ery civilization that it adorns. In the earlier stages 
of a nation's history there Is little thought; action flourishes; men are direct, 
uninhibited, frankly pugnacious and sexual. As civilization develop, as 
customs, institutions, law’s, and Tnorals more and more restrict the opera¬ 
tion of natural impulses, action gives way to thought, achievement to 
imagination, directness to subtlety, expression to concealment, cruelty to 
symptliy, belief to doubt: the unity of cJiaractcr common to animals and 
primitive men passes away; behavior becomes fragmentary and hesitant, 
conscious and calculating; the willingness to figlit subsides into a disposi¬ 
tion to infiniic argument. Few nations Jiave been able to reach intellectual 
refinement and csthedc sensitiv'itj'^ without sacrificing sn much in virility 
and unitv chat tlieir wealth presents an irresistibte temptation to impecuni¬ 
ous barbarians. Around cverj^ Rome hover the Gauls; around every Athens 
some Macedoti. 


IV. THE RISE OF SVRACCSE 

Despite a full measure of political turbulence, Syracuse, throughout the 
fourth century, was one of the ricliest and most powerful cities in Greece. 
Dionysius 1 . unscrupulous, tresicherous, and vain, was the most capble 
administrator of his rime. By ruming the island of Ortj^gia into a fortress- 
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residence for hunself^ and walling Ltt the causeway that boimd it svith the 
mainland, he had rendered his position almost irmnune to attack; and by 
doubling the pay of his soldiery and leading them to easy victories, he 
secured from tJiem a personal loyalty thar kept him on iJie throne for 
thim'-eight years. Having established his government, he changed his 
early policy of severity" to one of concLUatorj" mildness, and a kind of 
egalftarian despotism** He gave choice tracts of land to his officets and 
his friends^ and (as a militarj* measure) assigned nearly all the residences 
on Ortv^gia and the causeway to his soldiers; aU the remaining soil of Syra¬ 
cuse and its environs he distributed equally among the population, free and 
slave. Undex his guidance Syracuse flourished, thnugli he raxed the peo¬ 
ple almost as severely as the Assembly taxed die Athenians. When the 
women became too ornate Dion)'sius a noon need that Dcmctcr had ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream and bidden him order all feminine jewelry to be 
deposited in her temple. He obeyed [he goddess, and the women for the 
most prt obeyed him* Soon afterward he *^borrowed" the jcwxlry from 
Dcmetcr to finance his campaigns/ 


For at the bottom of all his plans lai^ the resolve to expel the Carthagmians 
from Sicily. Etivinits of Hjanniliai s resort to battering tnachincs in the siege 
of Sclinus, Djouysius Withered into his sen,nce the best mcclianks and engi¬ 
neers of western Greece, ^nd sec them cp improve the took of war. These 
men invtmcd, aniung many new engines of offense and defense, tlit 
or catapdtj fnr throwing tieavy stones and similar projectiles; thk and odicr 
military innovations pssed from Sicily to Greece, and were taken up hy 
Philip of Maccdon. A call was sent out for mercenaries, and the armorers of 
Syracuse manufactured in unheard-of quantities weapons and shields to fit the 
habits and skills of each group of soldiers engaged Land battles among the 
Greeks liad heretofore been fiiugbt by ^nfantJy^ Dion)'S]us tirganized a large 
body of cavalry, and here, toa^ gave lunis to Philip and Alexander, At the 
same time he piured funds into the building of wo Imndred jhips, mostly 
quadrircmcs or tjuinquurcmo; in speed and power diis was such an armada as 
Greece had never werut 


* When lie condcnirKd the l^xHugi/rean Fhoiiias (tess comctly Pyrtika} m death for conr 
spiracy, PhhrriM asked leave to ^ humc for d dav ftj settle h\$ affairs, Ha friend l^lnmon fnot 
tke nunie master «5f Pericles onJ Soctiks) aflered hiniself as. Isostage, and volunteered to 
rufler death in case Fliiiieks should nor renun. Ftibriat cemmed; and IHonv'yiu&^ as inr- 
prked as Napotetm at my sinwv frkndshqiH prdnncd Plilfitm^ jird lagged in be adiiitfEed 
moo to stcadias 1 cMiiradcship “ 

t A birome was 1 galley wtdi two banks or deckj of cm; t tririm^e, qiraddecme, ot quin- 
quemme peobably had not dirce, fenix, or fkc baiikf of aaf!fi, tnu: so cuny lOco on cacb bnidi, 
bmiliing &o tiionv rme^ through 00 c ■emrlock or pon. 
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By J97 al[ was reaiiyi and Dinmysltas seni an cinljas^ co Carthage to dcoiand 
the IHieratinn of all Grt'd: cities in Sicily from Dirthaginian rule. Anticipating 
3 ivfusah he invited these cities to eitpel their foreign governments. They did; 
and still enraged by the memory of Hannibal’s massacres, they put to death, 
with torrafcs seldom used by Greeks, all Carthaginians who fell intn their hands. 
DionN’sius did his best to stop the carnage, hoping to sell the captives as slaved 
Oirthage fenwd over a vast army under Hitiulcon, and war went on at inter¬ 
vals in J97, 3pi, 58}, and j6S. In the end Carthage recovered all that Dionysius 
had won from her, and after tlie bloodshed matters stood as before. 

Whether chrongh lust for power, or feeling that only a united Sicily could 
end Catthaginian rule, Dionysius had mcanwhitt turned Ith arms apinst die 
Greet cities in the bland. Having subjugated them, he crossed over tnro Italy, 
contjuered Rliegiurn, and mastered all southwest Italy. ITe attacked Etrnria 
and took a thousand talents from its temple at Agt'Ha; he planned to plunder 
the duinc of Apollo at Delphi, hut time did not permit. Greece mourned that 
in the same )'eai f 587) liherty liad faHen in the west, and in the cast had been 
sold to Persia by the King’s Peace. Three years before, Brennus and the Gauls 
had stood in triumph at the gates of Rome. Everywhere the barliarkns on the 
fringe of the Greek world were growing stronger, and the ravages of Dionys¬ 
ius in somhem Italy paved the way for titc conquest of its Greek sextlements 
first by the surrounding natives, and then by the half-baritarous Romans, At 
the next Olympic gomes die orator I.ysias called upon Greece to denounce 
tire new tvrsinL The mulritutle attacked tlie tents of Dionysins’ embassy, and 
refused to hear Ids poetry. 

The same despor who, after capturing Rhcgimn, offered frectlom to its 
inhabitants if they would bring hini nearly all tlieir hoarded wealth as 
ransom, and riien, vvhen the wealth had been surrendered, sold them as 
slaves, vi-as a man of wide culture, not prouder of his sword titan of Iris 
pen. WTien the poet Pliiloxeniis, asked Ity the lUcrator for his opinion of 
the royal verses, prontrunced them worthless, Dionysios sentenced him to 
the ijuirries. TIic mate day the King repeated, had Philoxcnus released, 
and gave a banquet in his honor. But when Dionj'sius read more of his 
poetry, ami asked Philoxcnus to judge St, Philoxenus hade the attendaots 
lake him back to the quarries.** Despite such discouragements Dionysius 
patronized literature and the arts, and was pleased for a moment to enter¬ 
tain Plato, who was then (387) traveling in Sicily, According to a wide¬ 
spread cradirion reported by Diogenes Laertius, the philosopher con¬ 
demned dictatorship. “Your words," said Dionysius, "are those of an old 
dotard." "Your language,” said Plato, "is that of a tyrant.” Dionysius, ■n’C 
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are told, sold him into slavery, but the philosopher vas soon ransomfid 
by Atiniccris of Cyrenc " 

The dictator's life ended not by any of rbe iissasstns whom he feared, 
but by his own pflern% In 5^7 bis tragedy. The RMsmn of Hecttfr, re¬ 
ceived first prize at the Athenian Lcnaca. Dionysius was so pleased that 
he feasted t^ith his friends, drank much 'u'ine, fell into a fever, and died. 


The harassed city, v^’hich had home with him as an alternative to sub¬ 
jection by Carthage, accepted hopefully the succession of his son to the 
throne. Dionysius IT was now a youili of twenty-five, weak in body and 
mind, and therefore, thought the crafty Syracusans, likely to give them a 
mild and negligent rule. He had able advisers in Dion his ancle, and Phillsiiiis 
the historian. Dion was a man of wealth, but also a lover of Setters and 
philosophy, and a devoted disciple of Plato, He became a member of the 
Academy, and lived, at home and abroad, a life of philosophical sintplicity. 

It occurred to him that the malleable youth of the new dictator offered an 

# 

opportunity of establLshing, if not t]uitc the Utopia that Plato had described 
to him,** at least a constinitional regime capable of uniting all Sicily for 
the expulsion of the Canhaginian power. At Dion's suggestion Dionysius 
Q invited Plato to his court, and submitted himself to Plato’s tutoring. 
Doubtless the young autocrat put his best foot forward, and concealed 
from his teacher that adtlicricin to drink and lechery" whidi had drawn 
from his father the prediction that the dynasty would die with his son. 
Deceived by the youth’s apparent willingness, Plato led him towards 
philosophy by its most difficult approachc.s—mathematics and vimie. The 
ruler was told, as Confucius had told the Duke of Lu, that the first prind- 
pie of government is good example, that co improve his people he must 
make himself a model of intelligence and good will. All tiic court liegan 
to study geometrj', and to stand in diplomatic aw’c over figures traced in 
the sand. But Philistius, eclipsed by Plato’s ascendancy, whispered to the 
dictator that all this was merely a plot by which the Atlieniana, w-^ho had 
failed ro conquer Syracuse with an army and a Beet, would capture it 
through a single man; and that Plato, having taken the impregnable citadel 
with diacrairrs and dialogues, would depose Dionysius and put Dion on 
the throne. Dionysius saw in these whispers an excellent escape from 
geometry. He banished Dion, confiscated his property, and gave Dion's 
wife to a courtier whom she feared. Despite the dictator’s protestations 
of alfccrioD, PLito left Syracuse and loincd Dion in Atiicns. Six years later 
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fae resumed at riie King's invitation, and pled for Dion’s recall. Dionysius 
refused, and Plato resigned himself to the Academy." 

In J57 Dion, poor in funds but rich in friend^ reernited in mainland 
Greece a force of eight hundred men, and sailed for Syracuse, Landing 
secretly, he found the people eager to aid him. "VV ith one battle in whicli, 
thout^h he was now fifty, his own heroic fighting mrned the tide—he so 
completely defeated dte army* of Dtonviiias that the ftiglitened youth fled 
to Italy. At this , jiujcturc, wnth Greek impulsiveness, the Syracusan As- 
sembly that he had convened removed Dion from command, Iwt he should 
make himself dictator, Dion withdrew peaceably to Leonrini; but the 
forces of Dionvsitis, liking this turn of events, made a sudden attack upon 
the popular army, and defeated it, T*he leaders who had deposed him sent 
appeals to Diem to hurry hack and take charge, He came, won another 
victory, forgave the men who had opposed him, and then announced a 
leniporaiy dictatorship as tiecessaty to order. Despite the advice of Ills 
friends he refused a peisond guard, being "quite ready to die,” he said, 
"rather than lit'C perpetually on the watch against friends and foes alike,"” 
Instead he imlnmlncd, amid surroundings of wealth and power, his accus* 
tomed modesty of life. For though, says Plutarcli, 


all things had now succeeded to tus wish, yet he desired not to enjoy 
any present advantage of his gitod formne. ... He was content 
widi a very fmgd and moderate competency, and was indeed the 
wonder of all men. that when not only Sicily and Carrhage but all 
Greece looked to him as in the height of prosperity, and no man 
living gttaTcr than lie, no general more renowticd for valor and 
socc^ yet in his guard, his attendance, his table, he seemed as if 
be rather cotmnuncit with Plato m the Academy than lived among 
hired captains and paid soldiers, whose solace of iheir toils and dan¬ 
gers it is to eat and drink their fill, and enjioy themselves plentifully 
every day “ 

If we may credit Plato, it was Dicfrt’s aim to establish a constitutional 
monarchy, to reform Syracusan life and mannet? on tlie Spartan model, 
to rebuild and unify the enslaved or desolate Greek cities of Sidiy, and 
then to eipcl the Canhaginians from the island. But the Syracusans had 
set their hearts on democracy, and were no more hungry for virtue than 
either Dionysius, A friend of Dion murdered him, and chaos broke loose. 
Dion)'5ius hurried home, recaptured Ortygia and the government, and 
mlcd with the bitter cruelty of a despot dept^d and restored. 

Undeserved fates come sometimes to individuals, but rarely to nations. 
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The Syracusans appealed for aid to thdr mother cky, Corinth, The call 
came at a time when a Corinthian of almost legendary nobleness was wait' 
ing for a summons to heroism, Timokon was an ajisrocrat svho so loved 
liberty that w hen his brother Timophanes tried to make himself tj'ranr 
of Corinth, Timokon killed him. Cursed !>y his mother and brooding 
over his deed, the tvranotcidc withdrew to a woodland retreat, shunning 
all men. Hearing nevertheless of Syracuse^® need, he came out of his re- 
taremenr, organized a small force of voltintecrs, sailed to Sicily, and de¬ 
ployed Ids little band wdth such strategy that the royal army jdcided afrer 
a brief taste of Ids generalship, and withouc killing any one of his men. 
Timolcon gave the humbled tyrant money enough to take himself to 
Corinth, where Dionysius spent the remainder of hk life teaching school 
and sometimes begging his bread " Timoleon rc-csrablished detnocracy, 
core down the forrificatiuns chat had made Ortygia a buttress of tyranny, 
repulsed a Carthaginian invasion, restored freedom and dcntftcracy in the 
Greek cities, and made Sicily for a generation so peaceful and prosper¬ 
ous that new settlers were drawn to it from every prt of the Hellenic 
world. Then, refusing public office, he retired to private life; but the 
ishnd democracies, appreciating his wisdom and iiitcgiiry, submitted all 
nia}or matters to his jndgnient, and freely followed he: advice. Two 
“svctiphants” having indicted him on a cltarge of malfeasance, he insisted, 
over the protests of a gratefol people, on being tried without favor accord¬ 
ing to the laws, and thanked the gods that freedom of s]w:cch and et^uality 
before the bw had been restored in Sicily. When he died (337) all Greece 
looked upon him as one of the greatest of her sons, 


V, THE AirVAXCE OF MACEDOTtlA 

While Timokon was restoring democracy for its last respite in ancient 
Sicily, l-^hilip was destroying it on the mainland. Maauinnia, despite the 
cultural hospitality of Archdaus, w^s still for the most pan a barbarous 
country of hardy but letterless mountainecn: when Philip came to the 
throne*(359); indeed, to the end of its career, though it used Greek as its 
ofiicbl language, it contributed no author, or ardst, or sctentisc, or philoso¬ 
pher, to the life of Greece. 

Having lived for three years with the relatives of Epaminondas in 
Thelws, Philip had imbibed there a modicum of culture and a wealth of 
military Ideas. He had all the virrues czeepr those of civiliraiion. He was 
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Strong in body and mil, athletic and handsome, a imgnificeiit aniiml try¬ 
ing, now and then, to be an Athenian gentleman. Like his famous son he 
was a man of tHolent temper and abounding genefosiry, loving battle as 
much, and strong drinJe more, Unlike Alexander he was a jovial laugher, 
and raised to high oflice a slave who amused him. He liked boys, but liked 
women better, and married as many* of them as he could. For a tiine iie 

# « ft 

tried monogamy wiili Olympias, the wild and beautiful Molossian prin¬ 
cess who gai'c him Alexander; but later his fancy itaveled, and Olympias 
brooded over her revenge, Most of ail he liked stalwart men, who could 
risk their lives all day'' and gamble and carouse with him half the night. 
He was literaliy (before Alexander) the bravest of the brave, and left a 
part of himscif on every battlefield- “What a man!” exclaimed his great¬ 
est enemy, Demtjsrhenes, “For the sake of pow'er and dominion he had an 
eye struck out, a shendder broken, an arm and a leg paralyzed.™ Me had 
a subtle intelligence, capable of patiently awaiting his chance, and of mov¬ 
ing resolutely through difficult means to distant ends. In diplomacy he was 
affable and treacherous; he broke a promise with a light heart, and was 
alfl'ays ready to make antithcr; he recognized no nintals for govcmmcms, 
and looked upon lies and bribes as humane stibsticures for slaughter. But 
be was lenient in victory', and usually gave the defeated Greeks better 
terms than they gave one another. All who met him—except the obstinate 
Demosthenes—liked him, and ranked him as the strongest and most inter- 
esring cljamctcr of Ids rime. 

His government an aristocratic mfinarchy in which the king’s potv- 
ers were limited by the duration of his stipcrior strength of arm or mind, 
and by the willingness of the nobles to support hitn. Eight hundred feudal 
barons made up the "King^s Companions”; they were great landowmcis 
who despbeil the life of cities, crovvds, and books; but when, with their 
consent, the King annotuiccd a war, they came out of their estates physi¬ 
cally fit and drunkenly brave. In the army they served as cnvalry, riding 
the sturdy horses of Macedonia and Thrace, and trained by Philip to fight 
in 3 dose formation that could change its tactics at rmcc and as one at the 
commander's w'ord. Beside these was an infantry of rugged hunters and 
peasants, arrayed m “phalanxes”: sixteen rows of men pointing thdr lances 
over the heads—or resting them on the shoulders—of the nnvs ahead of 
them, making each phalanx an Iron wall. The Lmce. twenty-one feet long, 
was weighted at the rear, so thar when held aloft it projected fifteen feet 
forward. As each row of soldiers maFched three feet before the next, the 
lances of the first five rows projected beyond the phalanx, and the lances 
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of tlic first three rows hid a greater reach than the six-foot javelin of the 
ncaresT Greek hopUte. llie Macedonian soldier, after hurling his knee, 
fought with 3 fihon sword, and protected htnisclf with a brass helmet, a 
coat of mail, greaves, and a lightweight shield. Behind the phalanx came 
a regiment of old-fashioned archers, who shot their arrosvs over the heads 
<if the hncers; then came a siege train with catapults and battering rams. 
Resolutely and patiently— playing Frederick William I to Alexander’s Fred¬ 
erick—Philip drilled this army of ten thousand niCQ into the most power¬ 
ful lighting instnunent that Europe had yet know-iL 

With this force he was determined to unify Greece under bis leaderships 
then, with the help of all Hellas, he proposed to cross the Hellespont and 
drive the Persians out of Greek Asia, At every step toward this end he 
found himself running ctmnter to the Rdlenic love of frcedomi and in 
trying to overcome this resistance he abnost forgot the end in the means. 
1 Ils first move brought him imo conflict with Athens, for he sought to win 
(Kisession of the cities that Arhtn.s had acquired on the Macedonian and 
Thracian toasts; these cities not only blocked hia way to Asia, they also 
controlled rich gold mines and a taxable trade. While Athens was ab¬ 
sorbed in the “Social War’* that ended her second empire, Plillip seized 
Amphipolis (357), Pj’dna, and Potidaca (ijtS), and answered the protests 
of .Athens w'ith fine compliments to Athenian literature and art. In 355 
he took iMeihone, losing an eye in the siege; in 347, after a long campaign 
of chicanery and brave rj', be captured Olynthus. He now controlled all 
the European coast of the north Aegean, had an income of a thousand 
talents 3 year from the mines of Thrace “ aod could rum his thoughts to 
winning tJie support of Greece. 

To finance his campaigns he had sold thousands of captives—many of 
them Athenians—into slavery, and had lost the good will of Hellenes. It 
was fortunate for liim that during these years tilt Greek states were exhaust- 
ing themselves in a second “Sacred War” (356-46) over the sjroliation of 
the Delphic treasury by the Piiocians. The Sprtans and Athenians fought 
for the Phocians, the Ampliictyonic League—Bocotia, Locris. Doris, Thes¬ 
saly—fottght against them. Losing, the Amphictyotiic Council besought 
the help of Philip. He saw !us opportunity, came swiftly down through 
the open passes, ovetn helmed the Phocians (346), was received into the 
Delphic Aniphictyony, was acclaimed as the protector of the slirine, and 
accepted an invitation to preside over all the Greeks at the Pythian games, 
He cast his eyes upon the divided states of the Pctojionncsas, and felt ihar 
he could win all of them except weakened Sparta to accept him as leader 
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iti 1 Greek Confederacy diat might free ail Greeks in the east and die 
■west. But AthenSf listening at last to Demosthenes, saw in Philip not a 
liberator but an enslaver, and decided to fight for the jealons sovereignty 
of the city^tate, and the preservation of that free democracy which had 
made her the light of die world. 


VL DEMOrrME>rES 

The Vatican statue nf the great orator is one of the masterpieces of 
Hellenistic realism. ti is a careworn face, as if every advance of Philip 
Iiad cut anodicr furrow Into the brow. The body is chin and wearied; 
the aspect is that of a man who is about to mate a final appeal for a cause 
that he oonddets lost; the cj'cs reveal a resdess life, and foresee a bitter 
death. 

His father was a manufacturer of swords and bedframes, who ber^ucathed 
to him a business worth some fourteen talents (584,000). Tliiee etccn- 
tors admioisitred the property for the boy, and squandered it so generously 
on themselves that when Demosthenes reached the age of uvency (365) he 
had TO 5iie his guardians to recover the remains of his inheritance. He 
spent most of tliis in fitting out a trireme for the Athenian navy, and then 
settled down to eain his bread by writing speeches for litigants. He could 
compose lietier than he could speak, for he w'RS weak in body and defective 
in articulation. Sometimes, says Plutarch, he prepared pleas for both rhe 
apposed parties to a dispute. Mcanw'hile, to overcome his impediments, 
be addressed the sea wdeh a mouth full of pebbles, or declaimed as he ran 
up a hill. He worked hard, and hb only distractions were courtesans and 
boys. "What can one do M'ith Demosthenes?his secretarv* complained. 
"Evervrliing that he has thought of for a whole year is thrown into con¬ 
fusion by one wonian in one night,’”* After years of effort he became 
one of the richc.'it lawyers at the Athenian bar, learned in ccchnicalidcs, 
eonvincing in discourse, and flerible in morals. He defended the banker 
Phormio against precisely such charges an iie had brought against his 
guardians, took snbstanita] fees from private persons fur introducing and 
presring legislation, and never answered the accusation of his colleague 
Hypereides that he n^s receiving money from the Persian King to stir up 
war against Philip.* At his zenith his fortune was ten times as large as that 
which his father had left him. 

Nevertheless he bad the integrity to suffer and die for the views that he 
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was paid to defend. He denounced the dependence of Athens upon mec- 
cenarj' troops, and insisted that the ciikcns who received money from the 
thcoric fund should earn it bv sen'ing in the army; his coutage rose to the 
point of demanding tjiat this fund should be used nor to pay citizens to 
attend religious ceremonies and jdays, but lo organize a better force for 
the defense of the state.* He told the Athenians that they were degenerate 
slackers who had lost the military virtues of their progenitors. 1 Ic refused 
to admit that the city-state had stultified itself with faction and war, and 
that the times called for the unifj’ of Greece; this unity, he warned, was 
a phrase to conceal the subjugation of Greece to one man. TTc detected 
the aiiihktons of Philip from their first s^onptoms, and begged the Athenians 
to fighr to retain their allies and colonies in the north. 

Ag.ainst Demosthenes and Hypereides and the party of war stood 
Aeschines and Phocioti and the party of peace. \’erv likely both sides were 
bribed, the one by Persia, the other by Philip," and both were sincerely 
moved by ilicir own agitation. Phocioii was by common consent tht most 
honest statesman of his rime—a Stoic before Zeno, a philosophical product 
of Plato’s Academy, an orator who so despised the j\sscmbly that when 
it applauded him he asked a friend, ’*llavc 1 nor imconsctously said some¬ 
thing bad?’*" Forty-five times ht was chosen sirategoSt far surpassing the 
record of Pericles; he served ably as a general in many wars, but spent 
most of liis life in advocating peace. Hit associate Aeschines was no stoic, 
bur a man who had risen from bitter poverty to a comfortable income. His 
youth as a teacher and an actor helped him to become a fluent speaker, the 
finit Greek orator, we are roltl. to speak extempore with success;*' his 
rivals w'fotc out their speeches in .adt'ance. Flaving served witJi Phocion 
in several engagements, he adopted Phocinn’s policy of compromising with 
Philip instead of making w-ai; and when Philip paid him for his efforts his 
cnrhusiasin for peace became an edifying devorion. 

Tunce Demosthenes ijidieted Aeschmes on the charge of receiving 
iMacedonian gold, and twice failed to convict him. Finall y^, however, the 
martial eloquence of Demosthenes, and the southward advance of Philip, 
persuaded the AtJienkns to forego for a time the dLstiihutton of the riieoric 
fund, and to employ it in w'ar. In 33S an army was hastily organized, and 
marched north to face :fie pliabn.tcsof PItilipat Br>corian ^acronea. Sparta 


* TLi: thctiric (ijC., jpfCTsdcl ftuiii ha.J Jinw been cxcmdtd tn hd uninv frerivsls ss alfnrKi 
ta pauperize a Itr^ part nf riw cidzean*. AibHiian Rcpubltc" tavn ^'had be- 

emre a muruaj twncnr ifieicty. -demanding froin one cUss rht wbcrcirirha} lo sirpport 
■.nr^chtr."^ Tile A^^iMy "tn^dc rt a aphsl ctintp tn propose zny ilivcnim of tbit feml 
Ttj other putposH. 
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refused to ]iclp, but Thebes, feeling Philip’s fingers at her throat, sent her 
Sacred Band to fight beside the Athenkiifi!- Every one of its three hundred 
ntetnbcix died on that battlefield. The Athenians fought almost as bras'ely, 
but they had waited too long, and ^'ere not equipped to meet so novel an 
anny as the Alacedotiian. They broke and fied before the sea of lances 
that moved upsin them, andl'icmosthcncs fled with them. AJcxandcr, Phil¬ 
ip's eighteen-year-old son, led the Macedonian cavalry with reckless cour¬ 
age, and won tiw honom of a bitter day. 

Philip was diplomatically generous in victoty. He put to death some of 
the anti-Macedonian leaders in Thebes, and set up his partisj^ there in 
oligarchic powder. But he freed the two thousand Athenian prisoners that 
Ik had taken, and sent the charming Alexander and the iudicious Antlpater 
to offer peace on condition that Athens recognirx him as the general of all 
Greece against the common foe. Athens, whieh had expected harsher tenns, 
not onlv consented, but passed resolutions showering couiplimcnis upon 
the neiv Agamemnon. Philip convened at Corinth a or assem¬ 

bly, of the”Greek statra, finmied thmi (except S^iarra) into a fcdcranon 
modeled on the Boeotian, and outlined his plans for the lit>craticin of Asia. 
He was unanimously chosen commander in this cotcr^nise; each state 
pledged him men and amts, and proiiiLscd that no Greek any where should 
^hc against him. Such sacrifices were a small price to pay for hb distance. 

The'^rcsnltsof Chaeronca were endless. Tlie unity that Greece had failed 
to create for itself !iad been achieved, but only at the point of a half-alien 
sword. The Peloponnesian Wht bad proved Athens incapable of organiz¬ 
ing Hellas, the aftermath had shoum Sparta mcapablc, the Theban hegem¬ 
ony b its cum had failed; the wars of the armies and the classes had worn 
otit the city-states, and left them too w eak for defense. Under the clrcmn- 
^mnccs they were fommate to find so reasonable a conqueror, who pro¬ 
posed to wnthdraw from the scene of his victoty, and leave to the con¬ 
quered a large measure of freedom. Indeed Philip, and Alcsartder after 
him, watchful I y protected the autononw’ of the federated statc^ lest any f»ne 
of them, by absorbing others, should grow strong enough to displace Mace- 
don. One great lihen)', hmvevcr, Philip took aw^ay-the right of revolu¬ 
tion. He was a frank conservative who considered the stabilin' of property 
an Indispcnsabtc stimulus to enterprise, and a necessary prop to government. 
He persuaded tfie sjmod at Corinth to insert into the ardcles of federation 
a piedrie against any change of constitution, any social tiansformanon, any 
pothital reprisals. In each state he lent his influence to the side of property, 
and put an end CO confiscatory taxation. 
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He lud laid his plans well, except for OlvmpiiiS} io the end his face was 
determiticd not by ]iis victories in die field but by his failure ^^th tus wife. 
She frightened hnn nor only hy her temper but by participating in the 
wildest Dionysian rites. One night he found a snake lying beside her in 
bed, and was not reassured by being told that it was a gotL Worse, Olym¬ 
pias tnfonned him that he was not the real father of Alexander; that on 
die night of their wedding a thunderbolt had fallen upon her and set her 
afire; it was the great god Zeos-Atnmon who had !>cgotten the dashing 
prince. Discouraged hy such varied competition, Philip turned his amours 
to other women; and Olympias began her revenge by telling Alexander the 
secret of his divine ptcrtiity “ One of Philip’s genersls, Artalus, made 
matters worse by proposing a toast to Philip’s expected child by a second 
wife, as promising a ’^legitiniiite” (te„ completely Macedonian) heir to the 
throne. AlcMndcr flung a goblet at Iiis head, crying, “Am I, then, a bas¬ 
tard?” Philij} drew his sword against his son, but was so drunk that he 
could not stand. Alexander laughed at him: “Here," he said, "is a man 
preparing to cross from Europe into Asia, who cannot step surely from 
one cou^ to another.*' A few' months later one of Philip’s officers, Pau- 
sanias, having asked redress from Philip for an insult from Artalus, and 
receiving no satisfaction, assassinated the King f jjd). Alexander, idolized 
by the army and supported by Olvrapias,* seized the thrO'iic, overcame 
all opposition, and prepared to concpier the world. 


* Who ms suspected of luvir^ urged oa Pausuiai. 
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Letters and Arts 
in the Fourth Century 

I, THEtmATORS 

T hrough all this tumioi! literature reflected the dediobg virilitj 
of Greece. Lyiicd poetry was no longer the passionate expression 
of cresuive mdividtials, but a polite exercise of snItMi intellectuals, a learned 
echo of school day tasks. Trtnotheus of .Vliicrus wrote an epic, but it did 
not accord with an argumentative age, and remained as unpopular as his 
early music. Dramatic performances continued, but on a more modest 
scale and in a lower key. The impoverishment of the public treasury and 
the weakened patriotism of prii'are \sxaJth reduced the splendor and sig- 
nifleance of the chorus; more and more the dramatUts contented! them¬ 
selves with unrelated musical intcrmcz/i in place of choruses organically 
united with the play. Hie name of the choragus disappeared from public 
notice, then the name of the poet; only the name of the actor remained. 
The drama became Jess and less a poem, more and more a hkrriontc cxliibi- 
non; it was an era of great actors and small dramatists. Greet tragedy had 
been built upon religion and mythology, and required some faith and piety 
in its auditors; it naturally faded asvay in the tsvilight of the gods. 

Comedy prospered as tragedy decayed, and took over something of 
the subtlety, refinement, and subject matter of the Euripidean stage. This 
Middle Comedy (foo-ji}) lost its taste or courage for political satire pre¬ 
cisely when politics most needed a “candid fnend”; possibly such satire 
was forbidden or the audience was weary of politics now that Athens 
w'as ruled by second-rate men. The general retirement of the fourth-cen¬ 
tury Greek from public to private life inclined hSs interest from affairs 
of state to those of the home and the heart. The comedy of manners ap¬ 
peared; love began to dominate the scene, and not always hy its virtue; 
the ladies of the demimonde mingled on the boards with fishwives, cooks, 
and bewildered philosophers—though the htmor of the protagonists and the 
dramatist w,is saved by a marriage at the end. These plays were not coars¬ 
ened by Aristophanes’ vuJgarit)' and burlcstjuc, but neither were they 
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Vitalized by his exuberance and his imagination. "We know the names, and 
have none of the ’w orks, of thiny-ninc poets of the Middle Comedy; but 
wc may judge from their fragments that they did nor write for the ages. 
Alexis of Thurii ’wrote i45 plays, Antiphanes ido. They made hay ’W'hile 
die sun shone, and died with its setting. 

It was a centurv of orators, TJte rise of industn’’ and trade turned men’s 

^ P ■ 

minds to realism and practicality, and the schools that once had taught 
the poems of Homer now trained their pupils in rhetoric. Isaeiis, Lycurgus, 
Hypcfcides, Dcitiadcs, Deinarchos, Aeschines, Demosthenes W'crc orator- 
politicians, leaders of political factions, masters of ’W’hat the Germans have 
colled tlic Advol'otsT^epubiik. Sitnilar men appeared in the democratic 
interludes of Syracuse; the oligarchic states did not suffer them. The 
Athenian oratom were clear and vigoroms in language, aveisc to ornate 
cI<K]uciicc. capable, now and then, of noble patriotic flights, and given 
to such dishonesty of argunicnt and abusivencss of speech as would not be 
tolerated even in a modem campaign - The heterogeneous quatir>'' of the 
Athenian Assembly and the popular courts had a debasing as well as a 
stiniiilating effect upon Greek oratory, and thmugh it upon Greek litcra* 
cure. The Athenian citizen enjoyed bouts of oratorical invective almost 
as much as he enjoyed a pri/t Eght; when a duel was expected between 
such word ’warriors as Aeschines and Demostbenra, men came from dis¬ 
tant rillages and foreign states to hear thein. Often the appeal tvas to pride 
and prejudice; Plato, who Itated oratoty as the poisott that was killing 
democracy, defined rhetoric as the an of governing men by addressing their 
feelings and passions. 

Even Demosthenes, with all his vigor and nervous intensity, his frequent 
ascent tO' passages of patriotic fereor, his vsithcring fine of personal attack, 
Iiis clever and relieving alternation of narrative and argument, the care¬ 
fully rhythmic quality of his langnage, and the ovctwhclming torrent of 
his speech—even Demosthenes strikes us as a lirrlc less than great. He laid 
the secret of oratory in acting {bypocrish^, and so believed this that he 
rehearsed his speeches patiently, and recited them before a mirror. He 
dug himself a cave and lived in ir for months, practicing secretly; in these 
periods he kept one half of his face shaved to deter himself from lea^'ing 
his retreat.’ On the rostrum he contorted his flgure, whirled round and 
round, laid his hand upon his forehead as in reflection, and often raised 
his voice to 3 scream." AH this, says Plutarch, “was tvonderfully pleasing 
to the coaunoni people, 1 )uc by well-educated pei^ms, os, for example, by 
Denverrius of Phalerum, it was looked upon as mean, humiliating, and 
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unmanly " W« arc smiiiscd by Dcmostlicnes’ liistrionlcs, amazed by hk 
self-esteem, confused by his digressions, and appalled by hb ungradous 
sctircilicy. There is little wit in him, little philosophy. Only his pamoctsm 
redeems liim, acii die apparent sincerity of hb despairing cry for freedom. 

The histone climax of Greelt oratory came in 330, Six yeans before, 
Ctesiphon had carried through t)ie Council a preliminary proposal to award 
Demosthenes a ctowti or wreath in appreciation not only of hb states¬ 
manship but of hb many Unanckl gifts to the state. To keep tliis honor 
from l 4 s rival, Aeschines indicted Ctesiphon on the ground (technically 
correct) of having introduced an unconstitutional proposal. The case of 
Ctesiphon, repeatedly postponed, finally came to trial before a jury of five 
himdrcd citizens. It was, of course, a CMsit all who could came, 

even from afar, to hear it; for in effect the greatest of Athenian orators was 
fighting for hb good name and bis political life. Aeschines spent little time 
attacking Ctesiphon, hut mmed his assault upon the character and career 
of Demosthenes, who replied in kind with lib famous speech On the Crovm. 
Every^ line of the two orations still vibrates with excitement, and b hot 
with the hatred of enemies brought face to face in avar. Detnosthen^, 
knowing that olfetise is better than defense, charged that Philip had chosen 
the most corruptible of the orators as Kb mouthpieces in Athens. Then 
he etdicd in add a life portrait of Aeschines: 

I must In you know who this man really is who embarks upon 
vitupecation s> glibly , - ■ and what is bis parentage. \''irruc? You 
renegade!—w'har have you or your family to do with virtue? ,, . 
W’herc did vou gee your right to talk about education? ., . %alt 
f lelatc how' your father was a dmx who kept an elementary school 
near the Temple of Theseus, and how he wore shackles on his legs 
and a timber collar round his neck, or how your mother practiced 
daylight nupdals in on outhouse? , . . Yon helped your father in 
the (hndgery- of a grammar school, grinding die ink. sponging the 
benches, stveeping the room, holding the position of a mcniaL . ., 

After getting )'ourself enmlJed on the register of your parish-^io 
one knows how you managed it, but let that pass—you chose a most 
gemlcroanly occuprion, that of clerk and errand-boy ro minor 
officials. After committing all the offenses w'irh whidi you ntpiroach 
other people, you were cclicncd of that employment. ... You en¬ 
tered the service of those famous players, Sim^dus and Socrates, ber- 
i*r known as the Growlers. You played small parts to their lead, 
picking up figs and giapts and olives, and making a better living 
out of those misHles than by all the barctes you fought for dear life. 
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Fflir tiiere was no truce or irmisdce in the warfare bcmxca you 
end your audience. ... 

Compare, then, Acsdiincs, your ii/e and mioe. You taught read¬ 
ing, L attended sohooL You dmeed, 1 was choragus.... You were 
a public scribe, I a public orator. You tverc a dtird-nitc actor, 1 
a spectator at the pUy. You failed m your part, and I hissed you-* 

It ■was a powerful speech; not a modeS of order and courtesy, but so 
eloquent with pasdon that the jury acquitted Ctesiphon by a vote of hver 
to one. In the foilu\Ying year tiic Assembly voted Demosthenes the dis¬ 
puted crotVR. Aesclilncs, unable to pay the line that was automatically 
levied upon so tmsucccssful a persecution, fled to Rhodes, where he made 
a precarious living by teaching rhetoric. An old tradition says that Demo^ 
thencs sent him money to alleviate his poverty,* 


U. ISOCRATES 

This duel of oratorv has been loudly lauded and devoutly studied in erciy 
generation. But In truth it represents almost the nadir of Adiertian poltdes; 
we cannot sec nobility in this street-comer contest in virapenirion, rids mean 
quatrei for public praise between two secret recipients of foreign gold, (soctatts 
is a little more attractive, and carries doivn into the fourth ccaruzy something 
of rile grandeui of tiic fifth. Bom in 436. he lived till 338, and died with 
Greek libcrtv. His father had made a fortune by manufacturing (lutes; he 
gave his son ever}'' educational advantage, even sending him to study rhetoric 
with Gotgias in Tlvessaly. The Peloponnesian War, and the example of Alcibi- 
ades, mined the flute business, and destroyed the family fortune; boemtes had 
to go forth and earn his living by the sweat of his pen. He began by writing 
speeches for othcts, and thou^t of l:>ecoming an orator. But he suffered from 
shyness and a weak voice, and a strong distaste for the cmdiries of polirical strife. 
He abominated the demagogues who had captured the Assemldy, and shrank 
for 3 time into a quiet petSagoglc life. 

In 391 he opened the most succcssfu! of Athenian schools of rhetoric. Stu¬ 
dents came w him from ail the Greek world; perhaps their variety of origin 
and outlook helped to form his Panhclienic philosophy. He thought that all 
other teachers were on the wTong track. In s pamphke A^amt tbv Spphmt 
he denounced both fltose wbo professed to rum any numbskull into a pundit 
for three or four minas, and riiasc w'ho, like Plato, liopcd to prepare men for 
government by mining 111170 in sekne* and metaphysics. As for himself, he 
admitted that he could gctTcsnlts onlv when the student possessed some namrai 
talent. He would not teach metaphysics or sclctite, for these, he argued, were 
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hopeless inquiries iirto msolubte raj^eries. Nevertheless* he gave the naine of 
philosophy to the jnEcruction pnivided in liis schooL Tltc onmculum centered 
upm the kns of writing and speaking, but these were taugtit in connection with 
licemturc and politics * Isocrates offered, as we should say* a cuitund course as 
opposed to tli mathemadcfll course given in Plato's Academy^ Tlie arc of 
speech was the goal, as being then the chief medium t>( public advanccmencj 
tlw Athenian state w'as governed by argutnent. So Isocrates taught bis pupils 
tile u^ of words: how^ to arrange theni in tltc clesrcsr order, in rhythmic but 
not metrical sequence^ in poiidied but not ontati! diction, in smooth mnsiiions 
of sound and thought/ in !>abnced clauses and cumulative periods^ such piwc, 
he believed* would please the refined car as much as poetry- Out of this 
school came many leaders of the Demosthenic age: Tamorheus the gcneml, 
i^phorus and Thcopompus the bbtorians, Isaeus* I-ycurgus* Hypereidts* and 
Aeschines the orators, Speustppus the successor of PUto> and* some ssy\ Aris¬ 
totle himself/ 

Isocrates was not conient with forming great men; he wished to play $omc 
part in the affairs of hla dme- LTnable to be" either an orator or a statesman* he 
became a pamphleteer. He addresed long speeches to the Athenian public* to 
leaders like Philip, or to the assembled Greeks at the PanheFcnic gantci;; in¬ 
stead of delivering these he published them, and thereby unconsciously invented 
the cssav tts t liteniry form. Twcntr-timc of his discourses remain* and ruifc 
among the most intcTcstiug survivals of Greek a^lt^quil:)^ Hb first great pro¬ 
nouncement, the Pmcgyricur^i struck the tlicme of aQ hb thought—the tlicjiie 
of his old master Gorgias—a call to Greece to forget its little sovereignties* and 
become a state. Isocrates was a proud Athenian—*'So far has our cirj^ distanced 
the rtst of mankind in thought and speech that her pupib have become rhe 
teachers of all the world/'' But he was a prouder Greek; to him* as to the 
Hellenistic age* Hcllcmsm meant not menibcrship in a race* but participation 
in a cukurt; and that culture* he felt* Mas the finest that men had yet created 
att\nvhcre.' But all around this culnirc were 'liarbarians"-in Italy, Sicily, 
Africa, Asia, and wliar we should now call the Balkans, k ^ddened him to 
sec the harhiirians becoming stronger* and Persia consoltdating litr coni^:ol of 
Ionia, W'hilc the Greek states consumed thentselvcs in civil war. 

For many ^ lire the ills that arc Incident to the nature of man, 
we have cnireelves invented more than thtisc that natuiT tiy^ upon 
us* bv engendering and factiotts oinong ourselves. . . . Against 
these ilk no one has ever proresttsJ; and people are not ashamed to 
weep over die cabmiric^ chat have been fabricated by the poets, 

^ tsDctin=s—sed molt Gimk vrittn ifitr hint—cminccd it 2 littory do id mil one 

lytiriL 30^ htgin tfie next, with 1 voweL 

t So because addrewJ to the pumcgyrix, or Ccacriil AssemMy nf the 

Greeks, ^ flic liiinilreddi Olyinpiaii 
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wtiilc dicy view complaccndy the teal suffeiings, die many temhle 
sufferings, that result from yiir state of warj and they axe so far 
fmm feeJin^ pity that they even rejoice more in each other's sor¬ 
rows iban in their otvn blessings^* 

If die Greeks must 6ghi; why not fight a real enemy? Why’ not drive the 
Persians back to their plateau? A smalt detachment of Greeks, he prophesied, 
would defeat a large army of Persians* Sucli a holy' war might at last give unil^ 
Co Greece; and tlic choice was between Greek tmity or ciiumpliant baibarisni. 

Two years after publishing this appeal (378) Isocrates, turning theory into 
practice, toured the Aegean with his est-ptipU Timoihcus, and helped to for¬ 
mulate die terms of the second Athenian ^nfedcracy’. The rise and fall of this 
new hope of unity formed one ttiore disappointment in his long life. In a brave 
and vigoroi» pamphlet On the Peace he condemned Athens for again corrupt¬ 
ing an alliance into an empire, and called upon her to sign a peace that would 
assure cverv Greek state against Athenian encroachments. “What we calt em¬ 
pire is in rttlity' misfortune, for by its very’ nature it depraves all Ts ho have to 
do tvith it,*"* Imperialism, be said, had ruined democracy by teaching Achenfans 
to live on foreign trttmte; losing that, they now wished to live on state contri- 
butioRS, and exalted to the highest offices those who promised them mosL 

Whenever you deliberate on the business of the state you dis- 
trust and dislike men of superior intelligence, and culrivate in¬ 
stead the most depraved of the orators v^ho come before y-tni; you 
prefer ... those who are dronk to those who are soiicr, those who 
arc witless to those who are wise, and those who dole out the public 
monev to those who pcxfoitm public services at their own expense."' 

In hb next address, the Ateopa^tioiSt be spoke more leniently of democTBcy, 
"We sit around in tnir shops denouncing the present order,” says 0 timeless ps- 
sage, “hut we pcrcnvc tliat even badly’ consdnited democracies arc responsible 
for fewcu" tlisaiTeis than arc ol^archies-™* Had not Sparta made a worse tnis- 
ttess for Greece than Athens had bccn?-and. "HasT: not we all of us, because 
of the madness of the Thirty, become greater enchusLnsts for d«m>eracy than 
those who occupied Pliyle?*”*^ But Athens had ruined itself by’ carrying to 
excess the principles of Uberty and equality , by “training the citizens in such 
fashion that they looked upon insolence ns democracy, b^vlcssness as liberty, 
impudence of speech as ct|t!allty, and license to do what they pleased as hap¬ 
piness.™* All nieo are not equal, and should not be equally free to hold office. 
The iistitutkfn of the lot, Isocrates felt, had lowered di^onsly the level of 
Athenian statesmanship. Better than tbb "mob ndc" was the **timocracy" of 
Solon and Qeisthenes; for then amiable ignorance and cloqucrit venalky liad 

* ThiiByliulus, Auynu. juiI dw mImc lestofen of dcmocracv in 40^ 
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]ess chance of being raised to leadership; nbtc men rose namrally to the tup, 
and the Areopagus, rcoci^’ing them after their tenn of oiSL'c, became auto* 
marically the tnatare btaln of the states 


In 34(5, when Athens came to terms with Fit i I ip, Isocrates, now ninety, ad- 
dre^d an open letter to the Macedonian King. He foresaw that Philip would 
make himself master of Greece, and begged biiTt to use hb power not as a t)*- 
rant, but as the unifier of autonomous Greek states in a war for the Itljeration 
of Greece from the Kiiiy^s Peace, and of loniii from Persian role. The war 
parry denounced the letter as a surrender to de^Mrtism, and for seven ycare 
Isocrates held Iris petL He spoke once more in J 39 p addressbig his pamphlet 
to the Greeks who were gathering for tlte Partadicnaic games. Tlie Famtb^ 
iiiRetiu b a weak and prolbt rcpetitiun of the PjHt’gyf'/cwj,' the style trembles in 
the old man's hand; but it is an astonishing performance for one %vho was only 
three years short of a ccntuiyi Then in 338 came C3iac)!t>nca; Athens was de¬ 
feated, !>ut Isocrates’ dream of a unified Greece was about tn come tme, A 
Jatc Greek tradition sav^s that when the new's came he foigot ahnijt Philip 
and unit)’, and thouglit only of his native ci()' humlliaicd. die days of her glory 
ended; and that, at "the age of tunety-ciglu, having at last lived long enough, 
he starved himself to dratii" We do'not'kTH>w if thb is nue; but ArtStolIc tells 
US that within five da^'S after Qiaefonea, Isocrates was dead. 


HI. XE^rOPHOJt 


Tilt influence of “the old man clotiucnt™ upon the statesmen of his time 
b open to doubt, buthLs influence upon lerters was immediate and enduring.* 
It tvas felt first by the lustorians. Xenophon and others imitated his sketch of 
Evagniras,t and biograpb)’ became a popular form of Greek Ikcrature, cul¬ 
minating in the gossipy mastcipieces of Plutarch, l o one of Hs pupils, Ephorus 
of C>'me. boerntes committed tiie task of writing a general hbtorj' of Grceoc- 
a record not of anv tme state, but of Gieccc as a whole, Ejdioras carried out 
the assienraent so well thai hb ctmtcmponirics ranked hb Vniverxat Tiinofy with 
the books of Hcrodotuv To another pupil, Tbeopompus of Olios, Isoerarts 
committed the field of recent events; TTicopompus covered it in bis HeUenica 
and Pbitippica, lively and rhetorical works highly praised by his conrcmporarics. 
About 140 Dicaearchus of Messana wTott a hiscon' of Greek ciidlization under 
the title of Bios HcUados—Tbe Life of Greecer so ancient es our present enter¬ 
prise, even, by chance, to its name. 


■ Qccro. Mi5iTiri> M±ssjnnn+ Jeremy Tivlor, anil Fdmmid Buitke formed ihclr prose sty!* 
□poO tho bainrtcred c^ntnes tiid long pirno^ of IsocreTcip 
t The enlightened ilitcauir who hid TEnpured Greclc cuLtnft wp Cypttw;, 4113-^87^ 
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Tlic only one of the foiirth-ccniur^' histomns who has sun'ived is Xeno¬ 
phon. Diogenes Lscfiius describes him in his youth; 

Xenophnit ‘ti'as a man of great modcst^^ and as handsome as can 
be imagined. Tliey say that 54}crr3res met him in a narrow lane, and 
put Ki$ stick across it. and prevented him from passing by, asking 
where all kinds of tweessan* things were sold. And when Xenophon 
had ans%vcred him, he asked, again, where meo were made good and 
virnious. And as Xenophon <Kd not know, Socrates said, **FolIiiJw 
me, tiicn, and learn.” And from that ume fortli Xenophon become 
a follower of Sticratcs." 

He was among the more practical of Socrates' srudents. He liked his 
master's fascinating slcIght-oVnilnd, and loved him as a philosophic saint. 
But fie enjoyed action as well as thought, and becanie a soldier of fomine 
w’hile some other scholars, as Aristophanes disdainfully put it, were "meas¬ 
uring the air.’*“ Aliout the age of thirty' he took service under the younger 
Cyrus, fought at Cunaxa, and led the Ten Thousand to safety. At Byitan- 
tium he joined rhe .Spartans in their war against Persia, captured a wcaltliy 
Mcde, accepted a rich ransom for him. and lived on it for the rest of his life. 
He bct^me a friend and admirer of the Spartan King Agesilaus, and made 
him the subject of a Worshipful biograpfjy. Returning to Greece whh 
Agesilaus after Athens had declared war upon Spam, he chose to be loyal 
to him rather than to hu city'; whereupon .-Vrhens decreed him an exile, and 
confiscated tiis propertv. E Ic fought on the side of the Lacedaemomans at 
Coronea. and received as a reward an estate at Soil]us in Elis, then under 
Spartan dominarkm. Tlitre fie spent rwenry years as a counrry gentle¬ 
man, farming, hunting, writing, and bringing up his sons sternly on the 
Spartan plan.” 

To his l>amshmcnr w'c ow'c rlic varied works that lifted him to the front 
rank among the authors of his time. He wrote as hri nnwid inclined him, 
about breaking in dogs, managing horses. Training a wife, educating princes, 
fighting with Agesilaus, or raising revenues for AihciK, In the 
with the fresh style of one u'ho had seen or done the things he desmhed, 
he told the rhrilllng (but <]aitc uncorroborated) story of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand's long trek to the sea. In the n^Uenli'a he took up the hLstory of 
Greece where Tlmcvdides had left off, and broughr it down to rhe battle 
of Alantinca, in whidi his own son Gndltis died fighting bravely after slay¬ 
ing Eptaminondas. Tlic book is 3 dreary' chronicle, in which history' Is con¬ 
ceived as an endless chain of battles, a vain logic-chopping alternation of 
victory and defeat. The style is lively, the character sketches are vivid; but 
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the facts ar^ judiciously chosen to prove the superiority of Spartan wa^. 
Superstiiion, which disapjtcarcd from history in Thucydides, returns with 
Xenophon, and supernatural agency is invoked to explain the trajectory of 
events. With like amplicity or duplicity*, the Mctficraltilia transforms Soc- 
nres into a monster of perfection, orthodox in religit^n. in ethics, iu gender- 
less love, in everything except that scorn for democracy which jwrticularly 
endeared lum to the iMtiislicd and Laconiring Xenophon. Still mote unre¬ 
liable Ls the Banquet, which reports conversations alleged to have occurred 
when Xenophon was a child. 

In the Oecontmneas, however, Xenophon speaks in his own right, and 
with such frank conservatism tiiat we arc charmed despite outscives. Asked 
for instruction in agriculture, St>a*ates modestly confesses his ignorance, 
bur recalls the advice and example of the rich landowner Ischtmiachus. The 
latter voices the knightly Xenophon’s disdain for any occupation except 
husbandry and war. He cxpoimds not only the secrets of successful dtlage, 
bur the art of managing one’s property and one’s wife. In page^ that for 
a moment rival the grace of Plato, Ischomachus tells how he taught his 
bride-only tialf Iris age-the business of caring for the home, keeping all 
things in place, governing her servants with kindness but without faijuliar- 
ity, and building a good name for herself nor through airiJicial beauty bur 
through a fairJJul performance of her obligations as wife, mother, and 
friend. In the view of Ischumachus^Xenophon marri^c is an cconoinic as 
well as a phyrical association, and decay’s when the silent partner docs all 
the work. Perhaps the readiness with which the young bride accepts all 
this is merely the devour wish of a general w'ho won no victories on the 
dotncsic battlefield} but we should be W'illing to believe everything m the 
account except the talc of how Ischomachus, with but a moment’s reason¬ 
ing, persuaded his wdfc to abandon powder and rouge.^ 

Having expounded rheart of marriage, Xenophon describes in the Cyro- 
pacMa (i.e., The Education of Cyrus) hts ideals of sduxiling and govern¬ 
ment. as if in answ er to Plato’s R^Mk. Qeverly adapting fiairious biog¬ 
raphy to the uses of philosophy, he gives an imagbary account of the 
training, career, and admiiustratitm of Cyrus the Great, I It makes the stoiy 
dramatically personal, enlivens it with dialogue, and decorates it with the 
oldest Fom^ric love story in extant literature. He almost ignores cultural 
education, and concentrates upon making the boy a healthy, able, and 
honorable man; the youth learns the virUe sports, the arts of war. the habit 
of silent obedience, and finally the capacity for effective and persuasive 
command over sul)ordinaces. The best government, Xenophon thinks, is 
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an cnltghccncd tnoiurchy supported and checked by an aristocracy de¬ 
voted to agrricultyia] and miliiary pursnits. He admires the lavi's of Persia 
for rewar^i* good as well as punlsttuig cvil,*^ and points out to the in¬ 
dividualistic Greeks, from the example of l^ersia, tlie possibility of uniting 
many dries and states in an empire enjoying internal order and peace. 
Xenophon began, like Philip, ’U'ith a vision of contjuest; he ends, like Alex¬ 
ander, caprivatcti by the pcojile whom be thought to contjucr. 

He is a niasterly storyteller, but a middling philosopher. He b an ama¬ 
teur in everjThing but war; he considers a hundred subjects, but always 
from the viewpoint of a general. He exaggerates the virtues of order and 
has not a word to say for libeny; we may judge from this how far disorder 
had gone in Athens. If antiquity tanked lum with fHerodotus and Thuc^'d- 
idcs it must have been liecause of hb style—the fresh charm of its Attic 
purity, the harmonious flow of a prose that Geero called **s%vcctcr than 
honey,'"* the human touches of personality, the transjrarent siinpUdiy of 
language chat allows the reader to see through the dear medium the 
thought or subject in hand. Xenophon and Plato stand to Thucydides and 
Socrates in the same relation as Apelles and Praxirclcs to Polygnotus and 
Pheidias—the culminarion of artistry and grace after an age of creative 
originality and pow'cr. 


tv. APELLES 

The highest excellence of the fourth ccnciuy lay not in Utciatorc but in 
philosophy and art. In art, as in polities, the indivEdunJ liberated hhmclf from 
the temple, the state, the tradirinn, and die school, jVs parriotic devotion yielded 
to private loyalties, areliirecnine took on a more modest scale, and became 
increasingly secular; the great ehorai forms of niosie and dance niasfc way for 
private pcrfonnances by professionals; painting and sctilpnin? continued to 
adorn public buildings s^ ith the representation of gods or noble human types, 
but at the same time they entered upon that service and jxirtrayal of living 
individuals which characterized the succeeding age. Where cities could still 
afford to patronize art on a national scale it was because—like Cnidus; Hali¬ 
carnassus, or Ephesus—they had not been deeply touched by war, or, like 
Syracuse, liad found in natural resources and governmental order the means of 
a rapid recovery. 

On the mainliiiid architecture marked time. In 339 Lycurgus rehuilr the 
Theater of Dionysus, the Srsdium, and the Lyceum; and under hb adminb' 
tracion Fbiii>n raised an impressive arsenal at tlie Piraeus, As the tendency to 
a delicare refinement increased, the Doric order became less fashionable, its 
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Steffi sitnpJidtr finding no conniicrpm in tlie sonJ; the Ionic style row in 
popularitj^ and served as an anrhicecttird ina!og^e to Prasiccics* elegance and 
Plato's charmi wliile the Corintl^ian order made moHJest coiitjucsts id thcTowrcr 
of the Winds and the choragic monument of l.ysicratcs. At Arcadian Tegea 
Scopes raised a temple of Athena m al! ct>ree styles—tjnc colonnyde Doric, 
anotlier Ionic, pnodicr Oarintfiian”—and boudfied it with statuary from bis 
own masculine tiond. 


Vaster and more famoos was the third temple of Artemis at Fphesos; Tlie 
second temple had burned down on the day of Alexander’s birth in j5$, a coin* 
cidence which, saj-s the usually IcintUy Plutarch, Hegesias of Magnesb "made 
the occasion of a conceli frigid enough to have st<ippcd the conilagtadou.’^ 
The new bttildmg was t>cgun soon afterward, and was completed by the end 
of the century, Alexander offered to bear the whole cost of dte work if hb 
name as dtmur were rtct»rded on the edifice; but die proud Greeks of Ephesus 
refused for the disarming for possibly satirical) reason that ’*it was not ntecc 
for one god to build a temple to another."” Nc\'crthclcss, Alexander’s farotite 
architect, Dinocrates. designed the temple, on a scale that made it the largest 
in Hellas, Thirty-six of ^e columns were can'ed w'ith bas-rclicfi; by various 
sculptors, including the ubieputous Scopas; one sculptured column drum sur¬ 
vives m the British Museum, as if to prove by its drapery alone chat Greek 
sculpture w'os sdll near the hc^ht of its cuive. The Iicads of the figures are 
not inimofiile and Idealized ts'pes, Imt irtcUvIduallzed faces alive witii feeling 
and character—a prenjunttion of Heilcntstic realism. 

At the opposite extreme of size the fourth century distinguiffied itself in 
tem-cotta staraetteSL Boeotian Taiiagra made its name synony mous w'ith little 
figures In baked and ungbzed cby, case in generalized molded 

and painted by hand into a difiusand indiv^uol ^pcs <]uick witli the color 
and variety of common life. As m cariicr centuries, painting was calkd In t» aid 
other fires; but now it acfjuircd an independent status and dignity, and its mas¬ 
ters received commissions from all the Greek w'orld, f^mphliiis of Amphipolls, 
who taught ApelieSi refused to take any pupil for less tliou twelve ycais, and 
charged $6000 for the course. Mnasott, dictator of Locrian lilatca, paid ten 
minus for each of the hundred figures in a battle scene by Aristides of Thebes, 
making f 100,000 for one painting: find the same enthusiast gave Asclcpiodoius 
S^dovam for a panel of die twxb'C major Olympians. Luctdlus paid 5 izvQou 
for a copy of the portrait dm Ffiuslas of Skyon hod painted of Menander’s 
mistress Gtycera” A picture by Apelles, says Pliny, sold for a sum equal to the 
treasuries of whole cities.” 

“Apeilcs of Cos," says the same entboskstic amateur, "surpassed all the 
other p aint ers who either preceded or succeeded him. Singlehanded, he 
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contributed more to painting than all the others together/’" Apelles must 
have been supreme in his day and an, since he could afford the rare extrava¬ 
gance of praising other painters;. Learning that his greatest rival, l^rorog- 
encs, was living in pove^t^^ ApeJIes sailed for Rhodes to visit him. Pro- 
togencs, umvamed, was not in hU studio when Apelles came. An old. 
woman Jineti Janr asked A|>elles whom she should name as visitor when her 
master returned. Apelles replied only by taking a brush and tracing upon a 
panel, with one stroke, an outline of exceeding fineness. V^Hien Pnotogencs 
came back the old woman regretted that she could not tell him the name of 
his deparred risitor; bur Protogeocs, seeing the our line and noting its deli¬ 
cacy, exclaimed; ‘'Only Apelles could have drawn that line.” Tlien he 
drew a still finer line within that of Apelles:, and bade the woman show it if 
the stranger should return, Apelles came, marveied at the absent Protog¬ 
enes' skill, buE drew, between the two lines, a third of such slenderness and 
grace that u hen Protogcnes saw it he confessed himself surpassed, and 
rushed to the harbor to detain and welcnme Apelles, The panel w'as trans¬ 
mitted as a tiiastcrpicce from generation to generation, until it was bought 
by Julius Caesar and perished in the fire that destroyed bis palace on the 
Phlarine Hill. Anxious to a’waUen the Greek world to Protogcnes’ worth, 
Apelles asked him what he wanted for some of his pain tings; Protogenes 
metidoncd a modest sum, hut Apelles offered Iiim, instead, fifty talents 
(Sjoo.ooo), and then circulated a repon tlwt he intended to sell these works 
as his own. The Rhodians, aroused to a Ticttcr appreciation of their artist, 
paid Protogcnes more than the sum Apelles It ad named, and kept the pic¬ 
tures among the public trca.surcs of the city," 

Apelles meanwhile had captured the plaudits of the Greek world by his 
painting of Aphrodite Anitdyofne7K—ie., Aphrodite rising from rhe sea. 
/VIcxantler sent for him, and sat fur many portraits, Tltc young conqueror 
was not satisfied w'ith the representation of his Ivnrse Bucephalus in one of 
these pictures, and had the animal brought closer to the panel for compari¬ 
son, Bucephalus, looking at the picture, whinnied; whereupon Apelles 
remarked, “Your Majesty's horse seems to know more about painiing than 
yon do/" On another i;«;cflsion, when the King tvas holding forth about 
art in Apelles' studio, Apelles becced bim to talk of an)'thing else, lest rhe 
boys who were grinding the colors should laugh ar him. AJc.xander took 
it good-naturedly; and when he engaged rhe artist to paint his favorite con¬ 
cubine, and Apelles fell in love with her, the King sent her to him as a gift,” 
—Over his finished pictures 'Apelles painted a thin coat of varnish, which 
prcscKed the colors snftcncd their glare, and yet made them livelier rltan 
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before. He worked lo the last* and dca tli came opon him while he was once 
more dclineatidg the cremal Aphrodiie. 

V, PRAXITELES 

The sciilptiinii tnastcTpiccc of the period was the great fnatisofcom dedU 
cated to King Mausoliis of Malicaniassus. Nominally a satrap of Persia* 
Maosolus had extended Jib perstmal s\va\’ over Cafia and parts of Ionia and 
Lyda, and had used his ricii revenues to build a hcet and beautify his capi* 
ral. Wlien he died hb devoted sister and wife, Ancniisb, licld a 

famotis oratorical contest in hb honor, and summoned the best anbn; of 
Greece to coiJaborate upon a tomb that should be a fitting memorial to his 
genius. She was a tjucen by nature as well as by marriage; when the Rho¬ 
dians rook advantage of the King’s dearh to invade Cariat she' defeated them 
by clever strat^y, captured their fleet and ilicir capital, and soon brought 
the rich merchants to tcrms,“ But her grief over the death of iMnusoIus 
weakened her, and slic died two years after him, before she could sec the 
completed monument that was to give a word to ev'cry Western tongue. 
Slowly Sco{i3S, Leocharcs, Bryaxis, and Timorheus raised a rectangular 
tomb of white marble slabs over a base of bricks, covered it with a pyram'* 
idal roof, and adorned It with thirty-six columns and a wealth of status 
ary and reliefs, A statue of Mausolus.* calm and strong, was found among 
the mins of Halicarnassus by the EngUsh in 1857. Still more flnbhed in 
workmanship b a frieze* showing again the stmgglc of Greeks and i\ma- 
20ns. These men, women, and horses are among fhc ebefs-^oewssTti of 
the world's has-jeliefs* The Amazons arc nor masculine females built for 
battle; they are women of a voluptuous bcautj' that should have icmprcd 
the Grecla to something gentler than war. The Mausoleum took its place, 
with the third temple at Ephesus, among the Sci'cn V\'ondcra of the \^^orJd, 

In many respects sculpture now* reached its apogee. It lacked the stimu¬ 
lus of religion, and fell short of the majesdc power of the Parthenon pedi¬ 
ments; but it took a new inspiration from feminine grace, and achieved a 
loveliness never equaled before or since. The fifth century had modeled 
nude men and draped wttmen; the fourth preferred to carve nude W'omcn 
and clothed men, Tlie fifth centuty* had idealized its typts, and hail cast 
or chiseled the liarassed life of man into an emotion less repose; the fourth 
ccntuiy* tried ro realize in stone something of human individuality and 
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feeling. In maJc stacunjy the head and face tooV on more impoTtancCr 
tJic body less; the study of chsixacicr replaced the idolatry of muscle; 
portraits tn stone bccanic the fashion for any subject who could pay. 
Hie body abandoned its stiff, siraiglu pose, and leaned at ease upon a 
stick or tree; and the surface was modeled to Jet in the living play of light 
and shade. Anxious for realism, Lv'sistratus of Sicyon, apparently first 
among the Greeks, fitted a plaster mold upon the subject’^s face, and made 
a prtliiuinaiy cast.™ 

The representation of sensuous beauty and grace came to perfection in 
Praxitdts. All the world knows that he courted Phryne, and gave a lasting 
form to her lovclmess. but no one knows when he was bom or when ht 
died. FIc was both the son and father of sculptors named Cephtsodotus, sc 
that wc picture him as the climax of a family traditicin of patient arristry. 
He worked in hron/c as ti'cll as marble, and won such repute that a di>zen 
cities competed for his services. About 3(So Cos commissioned him to carve 
an Aphroditei with Phrync*s help he did, but the Coans %vcrc scandalized 
to find the goddess quite nude. Praxiteles mollified them by making an¬ 
other Aphrodite, clothed, while Cnidus bought the first. King Nicomcdcs 
of Bithynia offered 10 pay the heavy public debt of the city- in return for 
the statue, but Cnidus prefemed tmmtirtality'. Tourists came from every 
nook of the Mediterranean to see the work; critics pronounced it the fioesr 
statue yet made in Greece, and gossip said that men had been stirred to 
amorous frenzy by viewing it,** 

As Cnidus achieved fame through the Aphrodite, so the little town of 
Thcspiac in Bocotb, birthplace of Phryne, attracted travelers bccaus'e 
Phryme had dedicated tlicre a marble £roj by Praxiteles. For she had asked 
of him. 2S a prcuif of his love, the most beautiful of the works in his studio. 
He wished to leave the choice to her; but Pliryne, lioping to discover he 
own estimate, ran to him one day with news that his studio was on fire; 
whereupon he cried out, “I am lost if my Satyr and my Eros arc burned.”* 
Phiymc chose the Eros, and gave it to her native town-f Eros, once the cre¬ 
ator god of Hesiod, became in Praxiteles’ conception a delicate and dreamy 
youth, ^'mlHrltzing the power of love to capture the soul; he had nor yet 
become the mischievous and sportive Cupid of Hellenistic and Roman art. 

Presumably the Satyr of the Capitolinc Museum in Rome, known to us 

• A Rturtan copv tn thf Vitican to dm represmmian ol ifie srsicuc M cs- 

bcimed CoidUn coEns. 

t Nerci had k lifcmght to R-fpistf- wht« « pernhed m the ctsuddgfntinn t?f ajl £4. The 
Vmdcia Cupid of iiujr be a copy. 
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as Hawthorne’s Marbh Faun, t$ a copy of the work that Praxiteles pre¬ 
ferred to his Eros. Sonie ha^e thought that a torso in the Louvre is part of 
the original itself,* The satyr is represented as a weU-formed and happy 
kdt whose only anim al eletnciit is his long and pointed cars. He is resting 
brjly against a tree trunk, with one foot crossed behind the other. Seldom 
has inarhle convej'ed so fully the settw of idle ease; all the chantiing care¬ 
lessness of boyhood is in the relaxed limbs and irustfu! face, PcHaaps the 
limbs are too rounded and soft; Praxiteles looked too long at Pltrync to be 
able to nifxict a mao. Tlie Ap&lh SanroctoTtus—ApaWo the Lii-jird-Killcr— 
is so feminine that wc are half inclined to class him with the hcrmaphrodiies 
that abound in Hellenisdc statuary. 

Pansanias remarks witli regrettable brevity cliar among the statues in 
tlie Heraeum at Olympia was "a stone Henries carrying Dionysus os a 
babe, by Pnudteles,”" German excavators digging on the site in 1877 
crowned their labors by finding this figure, buried under centuries of rub¬ 
bish and day. Descripdons. photographs, and casts miss the quality of the 
work; one must stand before it in the little museum at Olympia, and 
dandestindv piiss the fingers over its surface, to realize the smooth and 
living texture of this marble flesh. The messenger god has been entrusted 
with the task of rescuing the infant Dionysus from the jealousy of Hera, 
and taking him to the n\Ttiplis who are to rear him in secret. Hermes 
pauses on the way, leans against a tree, and holds up a cluster of grapes 
before the cdtild. The infant is crudely done, as if the inspiration of the 
anise had been exhausted on the older god. The right arm of the Herwef 
is gone, and parts of the legs have been restored; the remainder is appar¬ 
ently as it came from ilie sculptor’s hand. The firm limliis and broad chest 
show a healthy physical development; the head is in itself a masterpiece, 
with its aristocratic shapeliness, its chiseled refinement of features, and its 
curly hair; and the right foot is perfect vdiere perfection in statuary is 
rare. Antiquity coiisideretl this a minor work; we may judge from this 
the artistic wealth of the age. 

Another passage in Pausanias' describes a marble group set tip by Praxit¬ 
eles in Mantinea. Excavation has found the base alone, hearing the figures 
of three Muses, carved probably by the pupils rather than by the master. 
If wc put together the references in extant Greek writings to statues by 
Praxiteles, wc find some forty major works;" and these were doubtless bur 
a part of his abundant production. We miss in the remains the sublimity 
and strength, the dignity and reverence of Pheidias; the gods have made 
way for Plirync, and the great issues of national life have been put aside 
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for private love. But no sculptor lias ever surpassed the soreness of Praiit- 
cles' technique, the almost miraculous power to pour into hard stone cose 
and grace and the tenderest sentiment, sensuous delight and woodland 
joyousness. Fheidias was Doric, Praxiteles is lonic} in him again wc hav? 
a premonition of that cultural conquest of Europe si'htch was to follow 
Alexander's victories. 


VI. SOOPAS AND LYSIFPUS 

Scopas played Byron to Pheidias* Milton and Praritdes' Keats, We know 
nothing aiwut his life except through his works, which are the real biography 
of any man; but even of tiis w'orks we know none with cerraint}'. The stocky 
and pugn.iciou5i heads of the statues that arc attributed to fum, or of the 
copies Aat are ascribed to his originals, stamp Kim as a man of pgsdouate 
individuality and force. At Tcgra, as we have seen, he served as both archi¬ 
tect and sculptor, showing a ver&nihrv and power un5urpa.s£ed in alj tlie cen¬ 
turies between Pheidias and Michelangelo. Excavatioits hasx found only a few 
flagmen IS of a pediment, chiefly two badly damaged heads marked by a brachy- 
cephalic roundocss, and a mof)dy distant look, which are typical of Scopas’ 
work; tGgcrher w'ilh a battered and toasculiiie figure of Atalanta. Strangely 
like these renwiiis is the Meleager head in the V'fila Medici at Kome; here again 
are the full cheeks, the sensual lips, the brootlmg eyes, die lightly projectiiig 
ridge of tlie forehead above the nose, and the half-disheveled curly hairi perhaps 
it is a Runian copy of a Meleager set up by Scopas as part of a group represent¬ 
ing the Calydonian hunt. Another head, in the Metropolnan Musemu at New 
Vork, is ainiust surely by Scopas, or copied from hini; blunt and powerful, and 
yet liandsomc and intelligent, it is one of tire most characterfuj remains of 
ancient statuary. 

At rii^i, says Pausanlas,* Scopas cast "a brazen statue of the Pandenuan 
Aphrodite sitting on a brazen Jic-goat.** At Sicj’on he made a marble HergcL'iy 
of which, perhaps, we have a Roman copy in the Lansdowne House at London: 
the body a relapse into Polycleitan stylized musculature, the head small and 
round as usual, the face almost as refined as in Praxiteles. He paused long 
enough at Mcgara, Argos, Tlielies, and Athens to make statues chat PUusanias 
saw ihere five centuries later; and perhaps he had a hand in rebuilding the sanc^ 
cuary at Epidaurus, Crossing the Aegean, he made an Athena and a Dionysos^ 
for Cnidus, and played a major role in the sculptures of the Mausoleum. Going 
north, he carved one of the column dmms of the Third temple at Ephesus. At 
PCrgamum he made a colossal seated Area at Qu^’sa tu the Troad be set up an 
Apalh Stftmheus re scare mice from the fields. He contributed to the fame 
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of Samo:hracc vdtb art Ap^Jrodite^ and in far-off By^ntium he carved a Bac- 
ebrnte of which ihc Dresden Altrertinwn rtiay Iiavc a Romart copy in tlic 
4f This marlile srarucftCt though only eighteen inches high, Ls 

wortliy of a great artist—fKnvcrfHI in figure^ itingtiihcent in drapery + unique ia 
pfisc, ^vc wiih anger* and ficautiful from cveiy sitk. Pliny refers to mnny 
other smtDcs by Scopa,-!, which in his day stood in the palaces of Rc^mc: 
Ap&Ih prob^bh' cr^pied in the Apolh Chbaroedus of the V'atican^ a group of 
PmeiJcmr Tib^ii. AchUles, md “an adiuirable piece of workmanshipi"^ 

says Pliny, ^Wen if it had taken a whoJc life 10 complete it”; arid a “naked 
Apf^odite^ suiTicicnt to establish the reiio^'n of any ciiy 

All in all. rhe« works, if a judgn^nii may be based upon a few hypothetical 
sarvivabt suggest for Sco|ias a rank vert'- near to Prairitolcs, Here bs originality 
without exiravagarice, strength without brutalin‘, and a dramatic ponunayd of 
impulse, emotion, and mood, without disliguremciit by any siraincJ inttnsty* 
Prorirelcs loved bcaijtj'* Scopa$ was draw^n to characrerv Praxirelts wished to 
reveal the grace and rendemess of w'omanhood, the buoyant health and gaiety 
of youthi &opsis chose to portray the pains and tcagcdicft of life* and ennobled 
them with artistic represenration. Perhaps* if we had nmre of Ids w-orks, we 
should place him second only to Pheidbis. 

Lysippus of 53icyTart began as a humble artisan tn brass. He longed to be m 
artist, butcmild not afford a teacher; he took courage, howc\'cr, when he heard 
Eupampus the pin ter atinfiunce that for ius ptt he would imitate nature her¬ 
self, not any anit.* Lj^ippus iliereupm ruined hh fate to die study of Living 
bdngSt and formed a new canon of sculptural proprtions to replace the stem 
rule of Polyckitus; lie ntude the kgs longer smd the head ^shorter* extended the 
limbs into the third dimension and pvc the figure more vitality and ease. 
His Ap&xy^enm is a vagrant son of the Diadtimsnoi; Polycleitws* athlete bound 
a fiTlec above his brow% Lj^ppus" scrapes the oil and dnst from his arm with 
a bronze strigiU a,nd achieves a greater slenderness and gmee. More attractive 
and olh'c* if we judge from the marble copy in the Delphi Museum, was bis 
pnirrait of Agios, a young Thessaltan nobleman. Once free, Lysippiis struck 
out imo new fields, abandoning the ly^pc for the mdividual, the conventional 
for die impressiomsde,* and almost creating portrait sculpture among the 
Greeks, Philip interrupted his w^rs and amours to sit for L^^jiippus; Alexander 
was so pleased with die artist's busts of iiim that iic made him the official roy^ 
sculptor, as he had given the exclusive right to Apelles to paint hb likenesSi artd 
to lyigotelcs to engrave it upon gems. 

Some of the finest sculprnraJ remains of the fourth centary arc anony- 


* CMwr arc™* muI in * sttttcfice that ivould have pleased Maacc, nude men as 

they weKj wbilc he made mem ^as iJiey a^pearirdr^ 
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moos; the bfonze ^Rtue of a youth found in the sea near Marathon, an 
ancient cojjy of a fourtli-ccntuiy Hertms of Andros^ and a mod^, pen¬ 
sive, ddicatc Hygweji found at Tegca^—all three in tlic Athens Museum*, 
and b the Boston Museun^ from Chios, a profoondly beautiful Head 
of a Girl, To this period, so far as we can make out, belong most of the 
Niobid figures titac came to Home from Asia Minor b the days of Augus¬ 
tus, and are now scattered among the museums cif Europe. And perhaps 
to this age must be assigned the origtmU of tliiee Aphrodites in the Eraxit- 
clcan tradition: the hesitant Venus of Capua m the Naples Museum, the 
Vatican’s Crowhing Venus, and the modest Venus of Arles in the Louvre, 
Greater than these in mature beauty and quiet depth of feeling Is the 
seated Denierer found at Cnidus m and now among the noblest £g- 

urcs in the British Museum. The subject is uncertainv perhaps it Is merely 
the finest funerary piece that has come down to us from antiquity; per¬ 
haps it represents the com goddess as a mater dolorosa, silently mourning 
the rape of Persepivone. The emotion is conveyed with classic restramt; 
all the tenderness of motherhood, and its silent resignation, are b the face 
and eyes. This and the Hermes, and not thwe ingratiating Aphrodites, 
are the living sculptural masterpieces of fourth-century Greece, 

lovdy head, which \m bcco oscii lUdsix^Qn for this 

WM nuiett friin the littk trmsciJitt At Tega. and* After nkue scorch, foumt in o. 

Knnory in a rttligc of Arcadia by Alcxifuh'c Philadclphcu^ the gfadbus of die 

pSodoilDl Museum st Athens. Both the subject ond thc^riod mactuToini but the Fm- 
iccldn fiyic seem to i^te it IsL the fouxdi ccnnify, PhiUddpheos cocsidm it peod 
ol the WWoELoi Musciuxl*’ 
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The Zenith of Philosophy 

I. THE SCIENTISTS 

C OMPARED with the bold advance of the fifth ccntnrvt and the revol0'> 
donoty pchicvemcnts of the third, science in the fourth marked mne, 
and contented itself, in great put, with rccordiag io accumitktions. Xenocrates 
wTote 3 liistoiy of geometry’, Theuphrastus a history of naniraJ pltilosophy, 
Menon a Jiistoi).’ of ntedidne, Eudemus histones of arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy.' The problems of religion, monds, and pnlirics appearing to be 
more vital and pressing than the problems of natiin, men turned with Socrates 
from the objective study of the material world to a consideration of the soul 
end the state. 

Plato loved mathcmarics, dipped bis philosophy into it deeply, dedicated the 
Acadetny to it, almost, in Syracuse, gave a kingdom for k. But jt ri t h mf T i c was 
for him a half-mystical theory of nuntber; geometry was not a measuring of 
the earth, it was a discipline of pure reason, a poital tn iJvc mind of God. Plu¬ 
tarch tells of Plato's ''imlignatioR^’ at Eudoxus and Archvtas for carrying on 
oeperiments in mechanics, "as the mere corrupdon and annihikdon uf the one 
good of grometty, which was thus shanicfully turning its back upon the us- 
onbodied objects of pure intelligence to recur to sensation, and to ask help ... 
from matter.” In tbb way, Plutarch continues, "Mechanics came to be sep- 
rated from geometry, and, repudiated or neglected by philosophers, took its 
place as a military art.”* Neverthdes, in his own abstract way, Plato served 
mathematics well. He redefined the point as the bcginnini; of a line,* formti- 
kted a rule for fioding square numbers that are the sum of two squares,* and 
invented or dct'clopcd mathemadcal analysis—i.e., the pro(»f or disproof of a 
piopoddoQ by considering the results dut follow from assumii^ it; the redocrio 
ad absttrdtm is one form of this nicthnd. The emphasis on maihemadcs, in*the 
curriculum of the Academy, helped die science if only by training such crea¬ 
tive pupils as Eudoms of CHdus and Hcradekics of Poorm. 

Flato^ friend Atchytas, besides being seven rimes chosen ttraiegoi of Taras, 
and writing seveml tracts of Pj'thagojran philosophy, developed the mathe¬ 
matics of muse, doubled the cube, and wrote the first known treatise on me- 
chanJesL Andquiiy credited him with three epochal inventioos-the pulley, the 
a;rew', and the ra^c; the first two laid the fouodatioos of machine industty*^ the 

foo 
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third, says ihc grave ArktotItT ^'gavc children somethmg to occupy chciTt, and 
so prevented them from breaking things about the home.''* In this same ige 
Dinosmtus "squared the tdrcle'' by using the quadrat rk curve* His brother 
MenacchmuSi a pupil of Plato, founded the geometry'' of conic sections^* 
doubled the cube, fomiulaied the cheorericat constructinn of the five regular 
so lids;, t advanced the theorj^ of irrational numbers* and gave thr world a famous 
phrase. "'O King,” ho said to Alexander, *^for traveling over the country' there 
are fnith roy^l ruads and roads for common cidzens; but in gciuneuy tliexe is 
one road for aJJJ’{* 

The great tiame in fourth-ccntiuy science is Eudoxus, who helped Prariteles 
to give Cnidus a okhc in hiscoiyK Born there about 4 £jS, he sec out at die age 
of twen^'-three to smdy medicine with PMHsrion at Locrl, geometry with 
Aichj^as at Taras, and philosophy wiiJi Plato at Athens. He was pwr* and 
lived dieaply at die Kraeus^ ivhencc he walked to the Academy everj' sciioiasdc 
day. After a stay in Cnidus he wxnr to Fgj'pt and spent sixteen mtinilis study¬ 
ing astronomy with rhe priests of HeUopilis. Wc find him next in Propondne 
CyTicus, ketudng pu inatheiMtics. At the age of forty he niovcd wfdi Ivis 
pupib to Arhens, opened diert a sciiool of science and philosophy, and for a 
dme rivaled Plmo. Finally he returned to Cuidm, set up an observatory, and 
was entrusted with the taJk of givicig the eiry a new code of lawTi,^ 

Hg contdbutiODS to geomary ivcre funikmcDta], He bvented the thcoiy 
of propcrrioitif and niost of die propositions, EransmirteJ to us in the fifth book 
of Euclidt and he devised the method of eisdiaustiofi whirfi made it possible ro 
calculate die area of the circle and the voluinc of the sjiicre, the pyramid, and 
the cone; without this preUminary work Archimedes would have been im¬ 
possible. But die absorbing inrertst of Eudoxus was in asuronomy. We catch 
the spirit of die sdentist in hh reuiark that be would gladly he consumed like 
Phacthon if he might thereby cJkcovcr the naturCp size, and fortn of the sun.“ 
The word as^ohgy was then used to include what we call asrronnmyt but 
Eudoxus advised his pupils to ignore the Oittldcan theoty that a personas for¬ 
tune could be told by noting the position of the stars at die dmc of his birth. 
He longed to reduce"aE celestial morions ro fixed lava's; and in his Pbamomena- 
which antiquity considered its greatest book on ijstronomy—he kid the founda- 
rion for die scientific prcdicton of the weather. 

* The Greeks define J con^c sectinfls k ilw fig^ifcs—elUpstt pafabi^ai^ an J rn'perbola^pTti- 
duced by ciicdng an acatc-anult^ili a lighr^n^edR tmd tin cone ^'ith a pliqjc 

pccpcndmularto an tltniftfiiJ MimJciti malhefnicics adds tlie eirde and brtersecRng ZinesL 
tThe letraKr^mn (pyramid), hcxjliccktiu Cctil»), octahedron^ ilndccohcdroEi, and icosa- 
litilran-iM3ttrc3c foUik endoKil by fimr, six* eighty twelve, or twmry rtgnUr pdyporat 
t The Roval Roadsv it King's uiirjhy' refened W the great rtads of the Persian 

Empire, Tlic srory k rnld lUfi cf Eudid and Ptnlcmy 1> 

I One of hb farnritE prahZcmi was to diid the ‘^ggldcri sectioa^-ie;^ to Jlvkk a tine at 
4 poiiii rhuir rhe hoe d3ould havo the same preporriDa ro die lai^r parr ai rhe larger ta 
tot ttnadcr. 
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His most fsitKius th^fy was a brUIiant failon^. He sugge^td tiiac the universe 
^vas cnniposed of memy-seven mmsparejir and Eticrefore invisible spheres^ K> 
v^olving in diverse directi^jns and at vaiious speeds about the center of the canb; 
and that the heavenly bodies weiie fixed upon the periphery or shell of tliese 
concentric spheres. *Ilic sv'stem nou^ seems faniasuc^ bnc irv-^as one of the first 
atxempcs co gi^^e a scientific explanation of celestial hefiavioc in accord with 
it Rudoxus calculated wiih considerable accuracy (tf wc may rashly take our 
present “knowledge'^ of tiiesc uiatters as a norm) the synodic and zodiacal pe¬ 
riods of the planctSn* The theory did more chan any utiier in anrit^uiiy to 
stimubte astronomic tctscardu 

Eephantns of Syracuse v^Totc, about jpo; **Tlie earth moves about Its owri 
center in an eastward direction/*'* Hcimclddcs of Pontus, one of rhe gtear 
pol)Tnachs of antiqurtj*—the author of famous ivorks gntminar, music, pcN^try* 
rhetoric, histoiy', geometrj', logic^ and ethic5~t<jnk up the suggest ion > or ad¬ 
vanced it independently, pignitig that tnsr^d of iht whole universe mvolving 
ab«>ut the earth, die retevam: phenomena can be e^cpbined by supposing that 
the earth itself rotates daily upon its axis,” Venus and Mercurx\ said HeraeJeides, 
revive around the sun. For one btiUianr moment, peiriiaps, fkrnclrides antid- 
pted Aristarchus and Copeniicus^ for we read in die fragments of Geminus 
(ca. 70 B.C.): ''Heruefeidcs <if Poncus said that, even on the assumption tiiat the 
eirrh moves in a certain way, while the sun is in a certain w^av at rest* the 
apparent irregularity with reference to the «un can be saved,"''" We shall prob¬ 
ably never know ju^st xvhai Heracleide? meant. 

Meanwhile a modest pmgress was being made in the sciences, In geograpliy 
Dicacarchufi of Messana, the biographer of GreccCt mmured die height of 
mmintdns, established the circumference of the earth at &c^tuc thirty diuusand 
miles, and noted the inJluencc of the sun upon the rides* In 325 Ncarchns, one 
of Alexander's generais, sailed from the mouth of the Indus along the southern 
coast of Asia to the Eiaphiates; his log, partly preserx'ed Jn Arrian's tndic^,^ 
was one of the classics of ancient geography. Geodesy—the mcasurcusent of 
land surfaces, elevations, depressions, poskions, and voIutuk— had already been 
christened (gtodmh) as disdncc from geometry.^ Pluksrion of Itulian Locri, 
at the beginning of the century, practiced animal dissection, and called the 
heart the main regulator of lifc^ the scat of rite or souL Diocia of 

■ Thu synodic period of a heavenly body h iKc time between two cDfiJtiuctkflt 

of it with The son, as seen froin the earth; tie zodiacal period b rhe dnie bem evn iwo succes- 
livE apiicuunccs of a heavenly body la ilw aamc pm of the sky n iiriAgiiurively divzd-fil tnto 
the twdiT of the zodiac Fudoxu^ for the a^^nodic‘period of Saturn was dij-a, 
ours b 37S; for Jq^jtcr. lyu, ows ;tws fur Min, nun 71*0: for ilfcrntry, tio (one manu¬ 
script savt rid), otirj ii6; for Venua, 5701, oois Tlic zodiici] period pTen by Kndoxus 
for Saturn vras 30 ytaus, our figure, 2^ vears, %66 dayii for Jupker, 11 j'eaesL uor figurcp 11 
years, 315 thy^ for Mats, 1 yctn, our ligufe, 1 ynr, pr dart; for Meicut)" srsd Vaaui. l 
year, our i 
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Euboean C^'stus, about 370, dissected tlie womb of animals, desenbed human 
embryos of wency-seven to fom’ days, advanced iutacomy, embryology, gyno 
coiogy, and obstetric^ and scocclied a favorict Greek error by announcing chat 
both seses contdbutc “seed" to form the embryo,” A second Aspasia became 
one of the famous ph_\'5icians of foiirth<ent«ry Athens, re nownetf for her work 
in women’s diseases, surgery, and other branches of medicine.'* And lest medi¬ 
cal science should lower the death rate too fast for the means of subsstence, 
Aeneas Tacticus, the Arcadian, published about 3^0, in time for Philip and 
Alexander, the first Greek classic on the art of war. 


n, THE SOCftATlC SCHOOI^ 

Aristippus 

If it t^Tis a middling ago in science the fourth cenmr)' was the heyday 
of philosophy, The early thinkers had propounded vague cosmologies! 
the Sophists had doubted everyrlung but rhetoric; Socrates had raised a 
Thousand questions and ansu'cred none; now all the seeds chat had been 
planted in two hundred years sprouted into great systems of metaphysical, 
ethical and pultcical speculation, Athens; too poor to mabtaiq its stare 
medical service, neverrheless opened private universities that made it, as 
Isocrates said, the “school of Hellas,” the intellectual capital and arbiter 
of Greece. Having w^eakened die old religion, the philosophexs struggled 
to find in nature and reason some substitute for ic as a prop of morals and 
a guide CO life. 

They explored first the paths opened up by Socrates. While the SopJi- 
ists relapsed for the most part into the teaching of rhetoric, and disap¬ 
peared as a class, the pupils of Socrates became the storm centers of vio¬ 
lently divergent philosophies. Eucleidcs of Megara, who had often traveled 
to Athens to hear Soemtes, stirred up lus native city with “a rage of dis¬ 
putes,” as Titnon of Athens plirased it,** and developed the dialectic of 
Zeno and Socrates into an eristic, or art of aigumcnr, that questioned 
every conclusion, and led in the next century to the skepticism of Pj-nho 
and Camcades. ^\ircr Euclcides* death his brtUiant disciple Stilpo led the 
Mcgarian school more and more towards the Cynic point of view; since 
every philostiphy can be refuted, wisdom lies not in mccaphysical specu¬ 
lation hut in such simple living as will liberate the indlvidtial from depend¬ 
ence upon the external factors in well-being, When, after the sack of 
Megara, Demetrius Polioreetes inquired how much Srilpo Eiad lost; the 
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sage replied rlut he had never possessed anyrhing bur knowledge, and no 
one had taken this away.* In his later years he numbered among hk stu¬ 
dents the founder of the Stoic philosophy, so that the Megarian school 
niay be said to have begun with one Zeno, and ended w'irh another. 

The elegant Aristippus, after Socrates' death, traveled to various cities, 
spent some rime with Xctwphoji at ScJllus but more with Lais in Corinth,” 
and then settled down to found a school of philosophy in ilk native Gy¬ 
rene, on the coast of Africa. The wealth and luxury of the upper classes 
la the half-Oricnral city had formed his habits, and he agreed most with 
that part of hk master's doctrine which called iiappincss tlic greatest good. 
Handsome in figure, refined in ntannci^ clever in speech, he made a way 
for Iiimsclf everywhere. Shipwrecked .and penniless in Rhodes, he went 
to a g)Trai2siuin, discoursed, and so fascinated the men there tliat they 
provided lum and hk companions with all comforts; svhereupon he re¬ 
marked that parents should arm their children wnth such wealth that even 
after a shipwreck it should be able to swim to land with its oavner “ 

His philosophy was simple and candid. Whatever we do, said Arkrip- 
pus, is done through hope of pleasure or fear of pain—even when wc im¬ 
poverish ourselves for our friends, or give our lives for our generals. 
Therefore, by common consent, picture is the ultimate good, and cvety- 
thing else, including virtue and philosophy, must be judged according to 
its tapadt)* to bring us pleasure. Our knowledge of things k uncertain; 
all that we know directly and surely k our feelings; wisdom, then, lies in 
the puixuitnot of abstract truth but of pleasurable sensations. Tlic keen¬ 
est pleasures are not intcNcctcal or moral, tiiey are ph>'5ical or sensual; 
therefore the wise man will seek phyxidal delights above all. Nor will he 
iacnfice a present good to a conjectural future good; only the present 
r- vi^hs. and the present is probably os good os the future, if not bettet; the 
art of life tics in plucking pleasures as they pass, and making the most of 
what the moment gives.* The use of plulosophy is that it may guide us 
not away from pleasures, but to the most pleasant choice and use of them. 
It knot the ascetic who abstains that k pleasure’s master, but rather the 
man who enjoys pleasures vi-ithout being their slave, and can prudently 
distinguish bcnixcn those that endanger him and those that do not; hence 
the wise man will show a discrim mating respect for public opinion and 
the Ian'S, but will seek as far as possible “to tic neither the master nor die 
slave of any man.”" 

If it is a credit to a man that he practices what he preaches, Aristippus 
deserves some honor, tic bore povciiy and riches with equal grace, but 
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made no pretense to impartiality lictwecn thEin. He insisted on being 
paid for his instruedons, and did not hesitate to Hatter tyFants to gain his 
end, tie smiled patiently when Dionysius I spat upon him: “A tishcroian,'^ 
he said, "must put up with more moistu re than this to catch even 3 smallw 
fish,^" \^^en a friend reproached him for knccimg before Dionysius 
he atiSwTred that it was not his fault if the King “had his cars in his feec"i 
and wlien Dionysius asked him why philosophers haunt the doors of the 
rich, but the rich do not frequent the presence of philosophers, he replied, 
'‘Because the first know what they want but the second do not/” Never¬ 
theless iie despised men who pursued wealth for its own sake. WTten the 
nch Phrygian Sitnus displayed to him an ornate house paved with marble, 
Aristippus spat in his face; and when Simus protested he excused himself 
on the ground that he could not find, amid all this marble, **a more suit¬ 
able place to spit in/*" Having made money, he spent it lavishly on good 
food, good clothing, good lodging, and (as they seemed to him) good 
women. Being reproved for living with a counesan, fie answered that he 
had no objection to living in a house, or sailing m a ship, that other men 
had used before him," When his mistress said to him, “I am in a family 
way by you," he replied, *Tou can no more tell that it was T, than you 
could tell, after going through a thicket, which thorn had scmtclicd you/"* 
People liked him despite his honest wnys, for he was a pereon of pleasant 
manner, refined calture {pace Simus), and kindly heart. Doubtless his 
blunt hedonism was in parr due to lus delight in scandahrlng the respect¬ 
able sinners of the town, He gave himself aw'ay by reverencing Socrates, 
loving philosophy/ and confessing that the most imfircssive spectacle in 
life is the sight of a virtuous man steadily pursuing his course in the midst 
of vicious people," Before fus death (jj6) he remaiked ihar the greatest 
legacy he was leaving to his daughter Arete was that he had taught her 
to set a value on nothing that she can do without"*—a strange surrender 
to Diogenes. She succeeded him as head of the Cyrcnaic schcH>I, wTote 
forty books, liad many distinguished pupils, and earned from her city an 
honorable epitaplt—"TTie Light of Hellas.™ 


2 * Dh^enes 

Antisthenes agreed ivith the conclusion, but not the arguments, of this 
philosophy, and drew out of the same Socrates an ascetic theory of life, 

■ Those who ennit philosc^hy from their edttcAtion,K said Arisqppos, "im like the sulcon of 
Penelope; diej ^ ^, find it eisfcr ^ win cmir tLc ctuiElierrsms rlun to marry the niEttw.™ 
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The founder of the 0)1110 school wss the sou of on Acbeniun citizen and 
a Tliradan sbvc. He fought bravely at Tanagra in 426. He studied foi 
a time with Gorgias and Prodicus, and then set up his own school; but 
having heard Socrates discourse, he went over—taking Jiis pupils with 
him—to learn the wisdom of the older man. Like Endosus he lived at the 
Piraeus, and walked to Athens nearly every day—four or five miles each 
way. Perhaps he was present when Socrates (or Plato) discussed with a 
complaisant interlocutor die problem of pleasure. 

SocT. Do you think that the philosopher ought to care about 
the pleasures of... eadng and drinking? 

Shtmiijs. Certaiiil}^ not. 

Socr, And what do you say of the pleasures of love—should he 
cate about them? 

Srm. By no means. 

Soer. And will tic think much of the oclier wa>*s of mdutging 
the body—for example, the act|ui5ltion of cosdy raiment, or sandsl^ 
or other adoinnwnts of the body? Instead of caring about these docs 
he not rather despise anything beyond wlvit nanirc needs? 

Soft. I should say that the true phJlusopher would despise ihem." 

This is the essence of the Cynic philosophy: to reduce the things of 
the ilesli to bare necessities in order that the soul may he as free as possible. 
Antisrhcncs took the doctrine literally, and became a Greek Franciscan 
without theology. Aristippus’ motto svas, “I possess, but am not possessed”; 
Antisrlicncs' was, “1 do not pos-sess, in order not to be possessed.” He had 
no property • and dressed in so ragged a cloak that Socrates twitted liim? 
"J can see your vanity, Antisthenes, through the holes of yonr doak.’"* 
Aside from this his only weakness was the writing of books, of which he 
left ten; one of them W'as a history of philosophy. After Socrates died 
Antisrhcncs resumed his role as teacher. He chose as his lecture center the 
g)*nuiasjiun Cynosarges (Dogfish) because it was tnalntnlned for people 
of low, or alien, or illegitimate birth; the name Cynh became attached to 
the school rather from the place than from the cTeed." Antisthenes dressed 
like a workman, took no pay for his teaching, and preferred the poor for 
his pupils; anyone unwilling to practice poverty and hardship was driven 
away by Anristbcncs' tongue or his dub. 

He refused at first to t^c Diogenes as a pupil; Diogenes Insisted, bore 
iiwnit patiently, w'as received, and tnade his teacher’s doctrine famous 
throughout Hellas by living it completely. Antisthenes had been half 
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slave in origin; Diogenes was a bankmpt banker from Sinope. Diogenes 
had begged from actual want, and was pleased to team that this was a 
part of virtue and wisdom. Pic adopted the beggar's garb, wallet, and 
staff, and for a time made his home in a tob or cask in the court of the 
temple of Cybele at Athens.“ He envied the simple life of animals, and 
tried to imitate it; he slept on the ground, are tvhat he could find wherever 
he found it, and (we are assured) performed the duties of natnre and the 
rites of love in the sight of alJ.** Seeing a child drink from its hands, lie threw 
away his cup.'' Sometimes he carried a candle or a lantern, saying tliat he 
was looking for a man.'* He injured no one, but refused to rccognc* laws, 
and announced himself, long before the Stoics, a kosmopoUtes^ or Citizen of 
the ^Vorld. I Ic traveled leisurely, and w'C hear of him lisung for a time in 
Syracuse. Oti one of his journeys he was captured by pirates, who sold him 
as a slave to Xeniades of Corinth. When his owner asked him what he could 
do, he anstvered, “Govern men,*' Xeniades made him tutor of his sons and 
manager of hts household, in u'bich capacities Diogenes did so well that his 
master called him “a good genius," and took his advice in many things. 
Diogenes continued to live his simple life, so consistently that he became, 
neTt to Alexander, the mr>st famous man in Greece. 

He was something of a poseur, and evidently relished lus renown. He 
had a gift for debate, and his munesake reports thar he never lost an argu- 
meoL" He called freedom of speech the greatest of social goods, and made 
much use of it, wnth coarse humor and unfailing wit. He rebuked a woman 
who knelt with head to the grotmd before a holy image; “Are yon not 
afraid," he asked her, "to be in so indecent an attitude, when some god ma y 
he behind you, for every place is full of tiiem?"** \\1’icn he saw the son of a 
courtesan throw' a stone at a crowd he warned him, “Take care lest you fiit 
yonr father,*'" Ede disliked women, and despised men w'ho behaved like 
them', when a tidily dressed and perfumed young Corimluan asked him a 
i[uestion he liaid, "I will not answer you until you tell me wherher you arc 
a boy or a girl.”" All the w’orld knows the story of how Alexander, at 
Corinth, came upon Diogenes tying in the sun. **1 am Alexander the Great 
King," said the ruler. "1 am Diogenes the dog," said tlie philosopher. “Ask 
of me any favor you ehoose," said the King. “Stand out of the sun," an-* 
swered Diogenes. “If I were nor Alexander,” said the young warrior, “I 
would be Diogenes”;* but we do not hear that the philosopher returned 
the complunent. The two men died, we arc asked to believe, on the same 
day in 313: Aiestander at Babylon in hb thirty-third year, Diogenes at 
Corinth in his nmeties.* The Corinthians placed a marble dog over his 
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grave; and Sinope, which had banished him, niised a monument to his 
memory» 


Nothing could be clearer than the Cynic phiiosophy. It dallied with 
logic only long enough to dismiss as moonshine that thcocy of Ideas with 
winch Plato was betR'ildering the intclltcmals of Athens. Metaphysics, too, 
seemed to the Cynics a s'ain game; we should study nature not in order to 
explain the worid. wluch is impossible, but that we niay learn rhe wisdom 
of narure as a guide to life. The only real philosophy is ethics. The aim of 
life is happiness; but thb is to be found not in the pursuit of pleasure but In 
a simple and natural life, independent os possible of all external aids. For 
though pleasure is legitimate If it results from one’s owti labor and effort, 
and is not followed l>y remorse," yet it so often eludes us in the chase, or 
disappoints os u'hen captured, that it may more wisely be called an ev'il 
th^i a Ejchod. A modest suvd virtuous life is the only road to abiding conteni; 
wealth destroys peace, and envious dedre, like a rust, cats away the soul. 
Slavery is unjust but nnimptHTanti rhe sage w'ill fvnd it as easy to be happy 
in bondage as in freedom; only internal freedom coimrs. The gods, said 
Diogenes, gave man an easy existence, Inir tnnn has complicated it by itch¬ 
ing for luxuries. Not that the Cynics put much faith in the gods, Wien a 
priest explained to Andsthcncs how many good things the virtuous will 
enjoy after death, he asked, "U'hy, then, do you not die?’’" Diogenes 
silked at the Mj-sfcries, and remarked of the offerin|p set up in Samothracc 
by those who had survived shipvsTCck, “ 1 he offerings would have been 
much more numerous if those who were lost had offered them instead of 
those who were saved,’™ Everythbg in religion Imt the practice of virtue 
seemed to the Ctmics superstitUin. Virtue musr be accepted as its own re- 
tvard and should not depend upon the existence or justice of the gods. 
Virtue consists in eating, }iosscssing, and dcariiig as little as possible, <lrink- 
ing only water, and injuring no one. Asked bow to defend oneself against 
art adversary. Dit^encs answered, “By proving honorable and upright.’" 
Only sexual desire seemed reasonable to the Q-nics. They avoided mar¬ 
riage as an external bond, but patronised prostitutes. Diogenes advocated 
free love and a community of wivhss," and .Anristhenes. secldng bdepend- 
ence in cverj'thing, complained that he could not satisfy his hunger as 
solitarily as he could assuage his lust." Having accepted sexual desire as 
normal and nattiml, like hunger, the Cynics professed themselves unable 
to understand why men should be ashamed to satisfy the one appetite, like 
the other, m pubUc.** Even in death a man should be mdependenc, choos- 
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log for if his trtra place and rime; suiddc is Icrgirimafe, Diogenes, some 
say, killed bimsclf i>y holding his bicath.* 

The Cynic philosophy was part of a “back-to-nacure” movement which 
arose in lifth-ccotury Aiheas asa reaction of maladjuscniencto an irksomely 
complex civiUzation. Men are not civiJked by nature, and bear the re- 
stramts of ordered life only becaose they fear punishment or solitude. 
Dit^ncs stuod to Socrates in some^titar the same relation as Ronsseau to 
Voltaire; he thought that dsiliMiion was a mistake, and that Prometheus 
had deserved Ins crucifixion for bringing it to mankind.*' The Cynics, like 
the Stoics and Rousseau, idealized “nature peoples”;" Diogenes tried to cat 
meat raw because cooking was unnatural.* The best society, he thought, 
would be one without ar^ccs or laws. 

Tlic Greeks smiled upon the Cj-nics, and tolerated them as medieval so¬ 
ciety tolerated its saints. After Diogenes the Cynics became a religious 
order without religion; they made a rule of povern', lived on alms, tem¬ 
pered their cebbacy with promiscuity, and opened schools of philosophy, 
Tlicy had no homes, but taught and slept in the street or the temple por¬ 
ticoes, Tltrotigh Diogenes’ disdples. Srilpo and Crates, the C>Tuc doctrine 
passed down into the Edelknlstic age, aiid formed the basis of Stoicism, 
The school disappeared as am entity ahnut the end of the third century; but 
its infiuence remained strong in the Greek tradition, and perhaps reap¬ 
peared in the iLsscnes of judea and the monks of early Chnsrian Egypt, 
flow far all these movements were influenced by, or influenced, similar 
sects in India, schtilarsliip cannot yet say. The “back-to-nature” devotees 
of our own day are the intcllectnd descendants of those men and w'omen 
of Oriental or Greek antiquity who, dreJ of unnatural and cramping rt- 
stiaims, thought that they ctnild turn and live with the aninuds. No full 
life is without a touch of this lirban fantasy. 


m. PLATO 

1, The Teacher 

Even Plato was moved hy the Cjtu'c ideal, In the second hook of the 
Republic he describes with relish and s^-mpathy a communistic and nat¬ 
uralistic Utojda. l ie rejects it, and goes on to portray a “second-best” 
state; but when he comes to picture his philosopher-kings w-e find the Cynic 
dream—of men without properry and without \vivcs, dedicated to plain liv- 
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ing and high philosophy—capturing the citadel of the finest imagination in 
Greek histor), Plato’s plan for a cominunlitie aristocracy was the brilliant 
endeavor of a rich conservative to reconcile his scorn of democracy with 
the radical ideaUsm of his rime. 

l ie cantc of a family so ancient that on his motlicr’s side his pedigree went 
back to Solon, and on his father’s side to the early kings of Athens, even 
to Poseidr/n, god of the sea ." Id is mother was the sister of Charmidcs and 
the tiioceof Critias, so that opposition to democracy was ahnosi in his blood. 
Named Ar^oclcs—’'best and renowned”—the youth disringulshed himself 
in almost every field; he excelled in the study of music, mathcnurics, liict- 
oric, and poctr>" he charmed the women, and doubtless the men, with hiS 
good looks*, he w restled at the Tsthmian games, and was nicknamed Flutm, 
or broad, because of liis robust frame; he Fought in three battles, and won 
a pri7.e for bravery " He wrote ep^ams, amorovis verses, and a tragic 
tetralogy; he was hesitating bemecn poetry and politics as a career w'hcn, 
at the age of twenty, he succumbed to the fascination of Socrates, f le must 
have knttwTi him licfore, since the great gadfly Itad long beer a friend of 
liis uncle Charmidcs; but now he could understand Socrates’ teaching, and 
enjoy the sight of rhe old man tossing ideas, like an acrobat, into the air, 
and impaling them on rhe prongs of his questioning. lie burned his poems, 
forgot Euripides, .athletics, and women, and followed the master as if under 
an hypnotic spell. Perhaps he took notes ever)" day, feeling with an artistes 
sensirivity the dramaric possltnlirics of this grotesque and lovable Silcnus, 

'i'hen, when Plato was twenty-three, came the tory revolution of 401, 
led by his own relatives; the tense days of the oligarchic terror, and the 
brave defiance of tl\c Thirry by Socrates; the death of Cririas and Oiar* 
midcs, the restoration of the democracy, the trial and death of Socrates: 
all the w'orld seemed to collapse about the once carefree youth, and he 
fled from Athens as if it were a haunted cit)’. He found some comfort 
at Megara in the home of Eucleides, and then atCyrenc. perhaps w'ith Aris¬ 
tippus"; ihencc he appears to have gone to Egj'pr and studied the mathemati¬ 
cs and historical lore of the priests." About 395 he w^as back in Athens, 
and a year later fought for the city at Corinth. About 387 he set forrh 
again, studied the Pythagorean philosophy with Archytas af Taras and with 
Timaeus at Locri, passed over to Sicily to see Mt. Etna, formed a friend- 
slup with Dion of Syracuse, was introduced to Dionyrius 1 , was sold into 
slavery, and was back safe in Athens in 386. U^ith the three thousand 
drachmas raised to rcimhiinie his ransomer, and which Anniccris refused, 
Plato’s friends now bought for him a suburban recreation grove named 
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from ics local god Academus;** and there Plato founded the university That 
was destined to be the intellectual ccjircr of Greece for nliic hundred 
years,* 

The Academy w'as technically a religious fraternity, or rHiwr, dedi¬ 
cated to the worship of the Muses, Tlic students paid no fees, hiir as they 
came for the most part from upper-class families their parents could be 
expeaed to make substantial donations to the institutiorii rich men. says 
Suidas, “from time to time bequeathed in their wnlls. to the members of the 
schoolt the means of living a life of philosopiuc leisure,'^ Dionydus ll was 
reported to have given Plato eighty talents ($480,000)"--which might ex¬ 
plain the philosopher's patience with the King. Tine comic poets of the time 
satirised the students as affected in their manners and ovemice in their 
dress—with elegant cap and canes, and a short cloak or academic gown " 
so old are the manners of l^ton, and the black robes of scholarship. Women 
were admitted to the student bf>dy, for Plato remained to this extent a radi¬ 
cal, that he was an ardent fetnintst. The chief studies were mathematics and 
pliilosophy. Over the portal was a warning inscription—7//ede/r agemtetre- 
tos ririfo—^‘Let no one without geometry enter here”; prhap a conader- 
ablc measure of mathematics formed a requirement for admission. .Most 
of the mathematical advances of the fourth century were made by men 
who had studied in die .Academy, Tlie marheniatical course included arith¬ 
metic (theorj' of number), advanced geometr)’, ‘‘spheric” (astronomy), 
“music” (probably including literature and history), bw, and philosophy." 
Moral and political philosophy came last, if Plato followed the advice which 
—half justifying Anyius and Mcletus—he puts into the mouth of Socrates; 

Socr, Yotii know Uiat there are certain pHncrples al'H»ut- jnsticc 
and good which wc« taught ns in cKildhoi^; and under their pa¬ 
rental authority we have been brought up, obeying and honoring 
diem. 

Gimeon. That ts tme. 

SosT. there are also opposice maxims and habits uf pleasure 
which flatter and attraa our soul, but they Jo not influence those 
who have any setue of right, and who continue to hunor the maxims 
of their fathers and obey them, 

Gi. True, 

Socr. Now, when a man is In this state:, and the questioning spirit 
asks what is fair and hanorable, and he answers as the bw directs, and 

• It wii not the fit« vnivcKiiy: the Pythn^rean sahnd of Cntttim, u fir bich sio. lud 

otfered 1 vatitty of courses lo'i oruicj e^efude eoniiiuinity; and the school of Itoeritas 
intcdiKil rht Academy by eight yean. 
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then wguments fome and refuic che want of the legislator, and 
he IS driven incD believing char nothing is fair any more than foul, 
or just and good any more than the opposite, gitd the same of all his 
time'honor^ nodons, do you think that tie will sdll honor and obey 
them? 

Cl. That is imposuble. 

S&CT. And when he ceases to think them hotiorable and tiamral 
as hcretofote, and he fads to discover the true, can he be expected 
to puisue any life other than that which flatten hb desires? 

QL He cannot. 

5 f>rr. And from being an observer of the law be is convened into 
a kwl^ person? 

GL Uncjucsdonably.,.. 

S&cr, ■nicrefoic every care mttst be taken in introducing our 
thtrrv-vcar-'Old cidzens to dialectic. . . . Ibey must nut be allowed 
to taste the dear delight too earlyi tliat is one thing specially lu be 
avoided; for young men, as you may have observed, when tliey fitst 
gee the taste in dieir mouths, argue for amuseioent, and are dways 
contradicting and refuting others in ifnitation of those who refute 
til cm; they ore like puppy-dogs, who delight to tear and pull at all 
who come near them, 

GL Yes, that is their great delight. 

Socr. And when the)’ have made many conquests and received 
defeats at the hands of many, they violently and speedily get into 
a tt’ay of not believing anything tliat they believed before, and 
hence_philosophy has a bad name with the rest of the world. 

GL Tliat is very true, 

Soer. But when a man begins to get older, he wiB no longer be 
gnilty of that sort of msauity; he will follow the example of the 
reasoncr who is seeking for truth, and not of tlie eristic who is 
contradicting for the sake of amusement; and the greater considera¬ 
tion of his cbaracixr will increase and not dimini^ the honor of the 
pursuit.* 

Plato and his aides taught by lecturing, by diaSogue, and by setting prob¬ 
lems to the students. One problem was to find “the unifonn and ordered 
movements by the assumption of which the apparent motions of the planeu 
can be accounted for" “ possibly Eudoxus and Heracleidcs derived some 
stimultis from these tasks, The Iccmres were technical, and sometimes dis¬ 
appointed those who had hoped for practical gain; bur pupils like Arlsrotlc, 
Demosthenes, Lyenrgus, Hyperefdes, and Xenocrates were deeply influ¬ 
enced by them, and in niany' eases published the notes they had taken. 
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Antiphanes ^id humorously that just: as. in a far oorthcm city, words froze 
into ice as they were spoken, and were heard in the sumnicr 'H'hco they 
thawed, so ihc words spoken by Plato to his students in their youth were 
finally understood by them only in their old age.* 

2 , The Artist 

Plato himself professed never to have wricren any technical crearises,” 
and Aristotle refers to the teaching in the Academy as Platons “unw'rittcn 
doctrine,™ How far this differed from the Teaching of the Dialogues we 
do not know'.* Probably these were undertaken originally as a rccceation, 
and in a half-humorous vein.^ It is one of die playful ironies of history that 
the philosophical works most reverenced and studied in European and 
American universities today were composed in an airempt to make philoso¬ 
phy intelligible to the layman b)' binding it up with a human personality. 
It was nut the (uat time tliat philosophical dialogtics had tjecn written; 
Zeno of Elea and several others had used this method," and Simon of Ath¬ 
ens, a leather cutler, had published. In dialogue, a report of the Socratic 
conversarions held in his shop,’* it was in Plato a literary, not an historical, 
form; he did not pretend to give accurate accounts of conversations Jield 
thirty or fifty years before, nor even to keep his references consistent. 
Gorgias, as well as Socrates, w'as astounded to hear the words that the young 
dramatist-philosopher had put into his mouth.* The Dialogues were writ¬ 
ten Independently of one another, and perhaps at long inicrvals; wc must 
not be shocked by slip of memory', much less by clianges of view. There 
is no design unifying rhe wliolc, except as the continuing search of a visibly 
developing mind for a truth w'hich it never finds.t 

The Dialogues are ckvcrlv and yet poorly constructed. They vivify 
the drama of ideas, and build up a ooherctit and affcctiouate portrait of 
Socrates; but they seldom achieve unity or continuity, they often wander 
from subject to sul>ject, and they are frcqucmly cast into a clumsily indirect 
mood by being presented as narrative reiiorts, by one man, of other men's 

* Cmain passigCj ifl AriKtidc tug^^csi a difTerent imdcrstsiidirtg of Hoito^^KjicciiiUy of the 
tbeon* of idea—^40 dut whidi wc grt ftmn ihe DialygoA 

tllst thittj-.siit bialugucs omfiot bt dated (w itiihoritadviJj' datified. We tniv Sfbi- 
truily divide them into (i) an cafJv grtiup-eliiefly Apoto^y, Cwtf, Lyiif, Ion, Cbomiidiif 
Crotylutf Emtypbro, trul Eaibyictmu: (a) » middle group^biefly Qurgltt, ErotAffOTa, 
Ehifdo, SympotkoH, Pboedutr, and Rfpw&iif; and fj) t Utsr gnmp~chid?y ParmfmJtT, 
Tfcfttrtrtiir. SopMit, Sfafeiuua, Ptnelza, riteiaeitf, uid Lmsf. The finr tfp«p'w« pretwiyy 
composed before the ape of thiiw-fouf. the second before forty, the tliird after the 
intcml bein^ dcvvtti to the Aesdany.** 
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conveisadon$. Socrates te)is us that he has **a wrcrched memory,’"’ atid 
then recites to a ftiend, verbatim, fifty-four* pages of a discussion which 
he had carried on in his youth with Protagoras. Most of the Dialogues are 
weakened by the absence of tngorous interlocutors capable of saying to 
Socrates something other than "yes" or its equivalent. But these faults are 
lost in the clear brilliance of the language, the humor of situation, expres¬ 
sion, and idea, the living world of varied characters humanly realized, and 
the frequent opening of windows into a profound and noble mind, Wc 
may judge the value that the ancients unconsciously put upon these Dia¬ 
logues w'hcn we comidcr that they arc the most complete product that 
has come down to us from any Greek author. Their fonn entitles them 
to as high a place in the annals of liceranire as their content has given them 
in the history of thought. 

The earlier Dialogues are excellent examples of the youthful “eristic" 
condemned in the passage quoted a wdulc back, but rhey are redeemed by 
the charming pictures they give of Athenian youth, Tlie Symposium is the 
masterpiece of its genre, and the liest jneruduedon to Plato; its dramatic 
ndse en yt:tW (“imagine.” says Agaihon to his servants, “ilxat you are our 
hosts, and iftat I and the company are your guests"”), its living picture of 
Aristophanes, “hiccoughing because he had eaten too much," its lively epi-’ 
sode of the drunken ant! scandalous .Alcibiades, above all, its subtle com- 
111 nati on of merciless realism in the portiayal of Socrates with the loftii^ 
idealism in his conception of love—tlicse qualities make the Sytnpommi one 
of the peaks in the hisraty of prose. The Pbacdo is more subdued, and more 
beautiful; here the main aignment, however weak, is honest, and gives its 
opponents a fair chance; the style flows more smoothly over a scene whose 
noble calm overcomes its tragedy, making the death of Socrates come as 
quietly as the tom of a river out of sight around a bend. Part of the dia- 
l<^c of the l*haednts takes place on the banks of the Bissus. while Socrates 
and lus pupil are cooling tlicir feet in the stream, Gteatese of all dialogues, 
of course, is the RepabiiCy being the fullest exposition of Plato’s philosophy, 
and in Its earlier parts a dramatic conflict of peisonalities and ideas. The 
Partneniitss is the worst specimen of empty logic-choppii^ in ail liieiatore, 
and the bravest example in the history of plillosophy of a thinker irrefutably 
refuting his own most beloved docTtitic—the theory' of Ideas. Then, in the 
later Dialogues, the arristry of Plato vmnes, Socrates fades from the pic- 
lUFC, metaphysics loses its poetry', politics its youthful ideals; until, in the 
Laws, the wearv inheritor of all the culture of many-sided Athens snrren- 
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ders to the lure of Spana, and gives up freeduin, and poetry, and art, and 
phiJosophy itself. 


3 > The Metaphysiciim 

There is no system in Plato, and If here, for order's sahe, his ideas arc 
snnunanzed under the classic heads of logic, metaphysics, ethics, esthetics;, 
and politics, it should be remembersd chat Plato himself was tt>o intense 
a poet to shackle his tlioughc in a frame. Because he is a poet he ha.s most 
difHcuIty wNth logic; he Nvanders about seeking definitions, and loses his 
way in perilous analogies; “then we got into a labyrinth, and, when we 
thought W'C were at the end, came out again at the beginning, having still 
to see as much as ever,"" He concludes: “I am not certain whether there 
is such a science of science” as logic “at alt.™* Nevertheless he makes a 
beginning. He examines the nature of language, and dcri^'cs it from imi¬ 
tative sound.* He discusses analysis and sx nthesi!, analogies and fallacies; 
he accepts inductirm, bur prefers deduction;" he creates, even in these pop- 
alar dialogues, technical terms—('jjcrjce, actim, patsitm, ^<eneTatim 

—which will be useful to later philosophy; he names five of the ten “cate¬ 
gories" that will make up part of AristotJe’s fame. He rejects the Sophist 
view that the senses are the best test of truth, that the individual “man is 
the measure of al! things”; if that were so, he argues, any man’s, any 
sleeper's, any madman's, any baboon's report of the world would be as good 
as any other * 

All that the "rabble of the senses" gives us is a Heradeitean Buz of 
cliange; if we had only sensations, we should never have any knowledge or 
truth at all. Knowledge is possible tltrough Ideas, tltrciugh generalized 
images and foims that mold the chaos of sensation into the order of 
tiiought." If we could be conscious only of individual things thought would 
be impossible. We Icam to think by grouping things iuto classes according 
to their likenessei;, and expressing the dass as a whole by a common noun; 
r/am enables os to think of all men, table of all tables, light of every light 
that ever shone on land or sea. These Tdcas (fdeirf, dda'i arc not objective 
to the senses bur they are real to thought, for they remain, and are un¬ 
changed, even when all the sense objects to which they correspond 
are destroyed. Men are bora and die, but man survives. Every Individual 
triangle is only imperfectly a triangle, sooner or later passes away, and 
therefore is reladvdy unreal; but triangle—the form and law of all ciiangles 
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—is perfect and evcrlastingf." All mathenuidcal fnrms are Ideas, eremal and 
complete;* every tiring lit at geometry says of triangles, circles, squares, 
cubes, spheres would reniam true* and therefore “real," even if there had 
never liccti, and never wrmld be, any such figures in the pitysical world. 
AhsTractions also are real in this sense; individual acts of virtue have a 
brief c-xlsrencc, tiut virtue remaias as a pemtancm reality for thought, and 
on instrument of thought; so with beaut}’, largeness, likeness, and so forth; 
these are as real to the mind as beautiful, large, or like things are real to 
the sense." Individual acts or things arc what they are by partaking of, and 
more or less realtung, these perfect forms or Ideas. The world of science 
and philosophy is composed not of individual things, but of ldcas;t" bis' 
tot}% as distinCT from biography, is the story «f mm; biology is the science 
not of spccilic organisms, but of life; mathematics is the study not of con¬ 
crete things but of number, relarian, and form independently of things and 
yet as valid for all things. Philosophy is the science of Ideas. 

EvervThing in Platons metaphysics turns upon the theory of Ideas. God, 
the Pnrnc Mover Unmoved, or Stml of titc \VorId,*' moves and orders all 
thm(;s according to the eternal laws and forms, the perfect and changeless 
Ideas which constitute, as the Nco-Fbionists would say, the LogOi, or 
Divine Wisdom or Mind of GcmL The iiighcst of the ideas is the Good. 
Sometimes Plato identifies this with God himself;" more often it is the guid¬ 
ing instrument of creation, the supreme form tow'ards wliich all things arc 
drawn. To perceive this Good, to vision the molding ideal of the creative 
process, is the loftiest goal of knowledge.* Motion and creation arc not 
mechanical; they require in the world, as in ourselves, a soul or principle 
of life as their originative power." 

Only that w'hidi has pow er is real * therefore matter Is not basically real 

’ irt hB liter jT=if» PIflw tti'd to pnive Pythagorean conrene. dot Ideas aie tiuihe- 
mitdcaJ 

t Cf* QutcI: *’For uKhJcrti sckniiscs. w fur Etaro, m the sole raliiy™ Cf. Sptnoos: 
“I do faert kinckntxnil. by rhe of ct2iisc« anJ a series cf biiiividuol mutable 

but rather tbfc series of fiiesl atid eternal tbitip; For k wcidil be for hitman 

wukncsg to folinw the seric; of bidhuliul nmoilile tliingi, not ncJy Ueciuz&e their tomihcr 
ELUTOsses all ecotmiig, but bceiitsfi . * h, the cJMeooe of piiTjeuIar iliirtjfs lus no emtiteeilDn 
wim thdt cSKOcc, and k noE sn eternal (In order that die Exomeiry cf trbngl** may 

be trne, it is ni^t ncctMjy rhmt any patticulir trunglc diculi! eitne} ""Hipwci tr th^ U no 
need tlm uf dioti^d uTnicnstntiJ the series tndivj Joal motible diiit^^ for ditir csstacc *.. is 
onlv to found m Mid ercmtl thm^. end fmm die Laws intatribed m ihojic things JS 
thcif m»e codefv acewUn? tc which dL hidj^'idimi thing? are luailc and arrimgvvl’^ K^ore that 
m piaro's ihcprv^ of Ideas Heracieiens aJid Patmenides arc reconciled: Hemcleitus is righ^i 
f!u3[ u mitT in thr vi'odd of stme; fHoncoides if r^ht, and changeless is Title, in the 

voriil of Ideals 
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me on), bur is merely a principle of inertia, a possibillcy waidiig for God 
or soul to give it speciGc foim and being according to some Ides, llie soul 
is the self^oving force in man, and is parr of the sclf-nioving Soul of all 
things " It is pure vitality. Incorporeal and immortaL It existed before the 
body, and has brought w-idi it from antecedent incarnations many memorits 
ivhicJi, when awakened by nev.^ life, are mistakeo for new knowledge. All 
mathematical truths, for example, arc ttmarc in this way; teaching merely 
arouses the recollection of things known by the soul many lives ago.*' After 
death the soul or princ^le of life passes into other orgau^ms, higher or 
lower according to the deserts it has earned in its previous avatars. Per¬ 
haps the soul that has sinned goes lo a purgatory or hell, and the virtuous 
soul goes to the Islands of tlic Blest," thrtiijgh various existences the 

soul has been purihcci of all wrongdoing, it is freed from reincarnation, and 
mounts to a paradise of everlasting happiness.*" 


4, TheAMordtst 

Plato knows that many of his renders will be skeptics, and for a while 
he struggles to find a natural ethic that shall stir men's souls to righteous¬ 
ness without relying on heaven, ptirgator)^ and hell.'” The Dialogues of 
his middle j)criod mrn more and more from mctapliysics to morals and poli¬ 
tics: *'Tlie greatest and fairest sort of wlsdoni by far is tliar which is con¬ 
cerned wdtb the ordering of states and fairaiies.”™ The problem of ethics 
lies in the apparent conflict bcfw'een indis-iduaJ pleasure and social good. 
Plato presents the problem fairly, and puts into the mouth of nillin^^ as 
strong an argument for selfishness as any immoralLst has ever given.'" He 
recognbes that many pleasures are good; intelligence is needed to discrim¬ 
inate between good and harmful pleasures; and for fear that intelligence 
may come too late we must Inculcate in the young a habit of temperance, 
a sense of the golden mean."* 

The sonl or principle of life has three levels or parts—desire, will, and 
thought; each part has its own virtue—moderation, courage, and wisdom; 
to W'hlch should be added piety and iusticc—the fulfillment of one’s oblr- 
gatiom to hk parents and his gods. Justice may be defined as the co-opera¬ 
tion of the parts in a whole, of the elements in a chaiacter, or of the people 
in 3 state, each part pcrfomiing its fittest function properly.*" U'hc Good 

• Hdw mtJcU dF thit HbidU'P3r"iKi0rirnji-f)i:ntiiC dfiCiriM iti limnoitdity prciccctivE 
coJotTitiDn it b to fQV> FUt-D pfesenis k EuJf ployfiiUy, u ll it !■ luefiil 

Riyth^ a pDcik" aid to deeefK5%^ 
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is ncirhcf Fcason alone nor pleasure alone, but tbai mingling of them, in pro* 
portion and measure, \vhich produces the Life of Reason. The supreme 
good lies in pure knowledge of the eternal forms and taws, [Nloraily the 
highest good ... is the power or faculty, if there be such, which thj^soul 
has of ImHng the tnith. and of doing all things for the sake of truth."’"' He 
who so loves truth will not care to reiuni evil for evih' he will think it bet¬ 
ter to suffer injustice than to do it; he will “go forth l>y sea and land to 
seek after men who are incorruptible, wliose ac<]uaintance is beyond price. 

. .. The tnic votaries of philosophy abstain from all fleshly lusts; and u hen 
philosophy oJTcre them a purification and release from evil, they fed that 
they ought not to resist her inftucnce; to her they incline, and whither she 
lea^ they follow lier.’"* 

Plato had burned his poems, aod lost his religious faith. But he remained 
a poet and a worshiper; tiis conception t^f the Good was suffused with 
csdictlc emotion and ascetic piety; philosophy and religion became one tn 
him, ethic and esthetic were fused. As he grew older he Iwcame iticapble 
of seeing any beauty apart from goodness and truth. He w'ould censor, in 
Ills ideal state, all an and p4)cti>^ that might seem to the government to 
have an immoral or unpatriotic tendency; ail rlictoric and all nonreligious 
drama would be barred; even I-1omer—seductive painter of an immoral 
thcolog>'-would have lo go. The Dorbm and Phrygian modes of muac 
might be allowed; but there musi be no complicated instruments, no vir¬ 
tuosos making “a beastly noise” with their technical displays * and no radi¬ 
cal novelties. 

The introduction of a new kind of music must be shunned as im¬ 
periling the wluslc state, for stj les of music arc never disrurbed 
without affecting the most imptinant political instituticins. . . . The 
new stj*Ie, gradually gaining a lodgment, iiuictiy insinuates itself 
into manners and customs, and from iliesc it . . . goci' on to attack 
laws and consdtutions, displaying the utmost impudence, until it 
ends by ovemiming cveiyihing.*“ 

Beauty, like virtue, lies in fitness, svTiiinctTy-, and order. A work of art 
should be a living creature, wdth head, trunk, and limbs all vitalized and 
unified by one idea.*“ True licauty, thinks our passionate puritan, is inteJ- 
Icctual rather than physical; tlie figures of geometry arc “eternally and ab¬ 
solutely beautiful.” and the laws whefclijr the heavens arc made arc fairer 
than the stars.” Love is the pursuit of fjcauty, and hits three stages, accord¬ 
ing as it is love of the body, or of the sou!, or of truth. Love of the body, 
between man aod wotnan, is Icgirimate as a means to generation, which is 
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a kind of inmicijrtalityj“* neveithdess this is a rudirnentiiry form of love, 
unworthy of a philosopher. Physical love between tran and man, or woman 
and wO'inun. is unnatura], and must he suppressed as fmiitratLng reproduce 
tion.”" This can be thme by sublimaring it in the second or spiritual stage 
of love: here ilie older man loves the younger because liis comeliness is a 
symbol and reminder of pure and eternal beauty, and the ytmnger loves rhe 
older liccaasc his wisdtun opens a way to understanding and honor. But 
die higftest love is “the love of the everlasting possession of the Good,” that 
love which seeks the absolute beauty of the perfect and eternal Ideas or 
forms,*" This, and not deshless affection between man anti woman, is 
“Platonic love*—the point at M'hich the poet and the philosopher in Plato 
merge in the pajisionate desire for understanding, an almost mystic longing 
for the Beatific \^ision of the law and structure and life and goal of the 
world. 

For he, Adeimanrus, whose mind is fixed upon true being, has 
no dme to look down tipm die a^ntrs of tnm, or to be filled with 
jcntousy and enmit)' in the struggle against them^ his eye is ever 
directed towards fixed and irnmutahk prindpfvs, which he sees 
neither injuring nor injured by one another, but all in order mov¬ 
ing according n> reason^ these he imitates, and on these, so far as 
he can, he will mold his life,*" 

5 , TheVtopkn 

Nevertheless he Is Interested in the affairs of men. He secs a social 
vision too, and dreams of a society' in which there shall be no cormpdon, 
no poverty, no tyranny, and no war. Me is .applied at the hitremess of 
political facrion in Athens, “strife and enmity and hatred and suspicion 
forever rccuiring,"** Like a blue blood, he despises the plutocratic oli¬ 
garchy, “the men of business .., pretending never so much ns to see those 
tvhom they have already mined, insemng their sring—that is, their money— 
incoanybody else who is not on liis guard against them, and recovering the 
principal sum many times over: this is the way in which they make drones 
and paupers to abound in the state.'"" "And then democracy comes into 
being, after tlic poor have conquered their opponents, slaughtering some 
and banishing some, w’hile to rhe remainder rhey give an equal share of 
freedom and power.*’” The democrats turn out to be as bad ns the pluto¬ 
crats: they use the power of their number to vote doles to the pople and 
olSces to thonsclvcs; they' flatter and pompr the muldtudes until liberty 
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becomes anarchy, standards are debased by omnipresent vnEpri^’, and 
manners are coarsened by unlundered Insolence and abuse. As the ma 
pursuit of wciltli destroys the oligarchy, so lEie e^cccssts of libert>* destroy 
democracy, 

Socr, In such a state the anarchy grows and finds a way into pri¬ 
vate houses, and ends by gemtiyr aiiifing the animals and mfcctmg 
theni. .. i ITtc father gets accustrnnecl to desccnil to the level of 
liis sons ,.. and the son lo be on a level with his fatlter, having no 
fear of hh parents, and no shame,,,, The master fears and flatters 
his scholars, and the scholars despise their masters and lutoi^ , »- 
Young and old are alike, and the young man is on a level with the 
old, and is ready to compete with him in word or deed; and old 
men * *, imitate the young. Nor must I forget to tell of the liberty 
and caualit)’ of the ttva scses in rehtioti to each other.... Truly, 
the horses and asses come to luve a way of marching along with all 
the rights and dignities t*f freemen ... all things are just ready to 

burst with liberty.... 

Adehnunfiis. But whot is the noct step? ... 

Seer, The excessive increase of anything often causes a reaction 
in the opposite direction.,,. The occes of liberty, whether in states 
or individuals, seems only to pass into slavety ... and die most aggra¬ 
vated form of tyranny arises out of the most eatremc form of 

libetty.*^ 

When libeny beaimes license, dictatorship is near. The rich, afraid that 
democracy wilt bleed them, conspire to overthtow hr or some cmerpris- 
ing mdir-idwal seizes power, promises everytliing to the poor, surrounds 
himself with a personal army, kills first his enemies and then Iiis friimds 
■■imtll he has made a pxirgaiion of the state/ and establishes a dictatorship." 
In such a conBict of cstrciiies the philosopher who preaches rooderation 
and mutnal understanding is like “a man fallen among wild beasts’'; if he is 
wise he witt '‘retire under the shelter of a wall wliUc the hurrying wind 

and the storm go by.”“ , - , t . .- 

Some students, in such crises, take refuge m the past, and w'nte history; 
Plato takes refuge In the future, and models a utopia. First, he fancies, we 
must find a good king who w ill let us experiment with his people. Then 
we must send away all the adults except those necessary to maintain order 
and tcadi the young, for the w ays of ihclr elders would comipt the young 
ioro an image of the past. To all the young, of whatever sex or class, twenty 
years of education wilt be given. It will include the teaching of myths- 
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HOC the unmora! myths of the old faith, but new myths that miy tame the 
soul into obedience to patents and the state.* At twenty ell arc to he ^ven 
physical, mental, and moral tests. Those that fall will becfime the economic 
classes of our state—businessmen, workingmen, fannersj they will have 
private property, and differenT degrees of wealtlt (within limits) according 
to their ab^ky; but there will be no slaves. The survivors of the first test 
will receive ten further years of education and training. At thirty they 
will be tested again. Tliosc that fail n ill become soldiers; they shall have 
no private property, and shall nor engage in business, but sliall live in a 
militaiy communism. Those that pa.ss the second test will now (and none 
before) take up for five years the study of “divine philosophy"“ In all its 
branches, from mathematics and logic, to politics and taw. At tlxiny*five 
the survivors, with all their theory on their heads, will be (lung into the 
practical world to cam their living and make themselves a place. At fifty 
such of them as arc still olive shall become, vtdthout election, members of 
the guardian or ruling class. 

Tikey shall havv: all powers, but no possereions. There will be no laws; 
all cases and issues will be decided by the philosopher-kings according to 
a wtsdoin imtrammcted by precedent. Lest they abuse these pow-ers, they 
shall have no property, no money, no families, mi permanent individual 
wives; the people will hold the power of the purse, the ssildiers the power 
of the sword. Commuaism Is not democratic, it is aristocrarici the common 
soul is incapolile of k; only soldiers and philosophers can bear it. As for 
marriage, it must in all classes be strictly regulated by the guardians as a 
eugenic sacrament; “The best of either ser should be united with the best 
as often as possible, and the inferior wnth the inferior; and they arc to rear 
the offspring of one sort of union, hut not of the other; for this is the only 
WTiy of keeping the flock in prime condition."*" All idiildren are to be 
brought up by the state, and given equal educational opportunity; classes 
arc not to be hereditary. Girls shall bas'c an equal cliance with boys, and 
no office in the state shall be closed to women because they are women. 
By this combination of individualism, coTutnunisni, eugenics, feminism, and 
aristocnicy Plato rhinks that a society might be produced in which a 
philosopher would be glad to live. And he concludes: “Until philtisophers 
are kings, or the kinRS and princes of this world have the spirit and power 
of philo^phy ,.. caries w'ill never cease from ill, nor the human race."" 


* Lct. Rsiio coodofla tIut i nacunil cihrc is 
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He fhoufflu tha« he had found such a prince in Dionysius II. He felt, 
like Voltaire, that monarchy has ibis advantage over democracy, that in a 
monarchy the reformer has only to convince one man. 1 o make a bcn:er 
jeate **vou would assume a dictator young, temper ate, tjmcfc at learning, 
liaving a good nicniorv', courageous, of a noble nature .,, and fortunate, 
his good fortune muse be that he is the contemporary of a great legislator, 
and that some happy chance brings diem together. " It was, as we have 
seen, an unhappy chance. 

In his declining years, still lon^ng to be a legislator, Plato offered a third- 
best state. The Lav!tj besides being the earliest cstant classic of European 
j^^rjjprudcnce, is an instructive study in the senile aftcimath of youthful 
romanticism. Tlve new dty. sap Plato, must be placed inland, lest forei^ 
ideas undermine its fairh, foreign trade its peace, and foreign luxuries its 
self-contained simplicity.*" The number of free dmens shall be limited to 
tlie conveniently dli'isible number of jctjoj in addition to these wiD be their 
families and their slaves, Hie citizens shall elect 360 guardians, divided 
into trroup of thirty, each group administering the stare for a mirnth. The 
3<;o dial! choose a kocturnal Coimcil of twenty-siK, which shall meet at 
night iftid legislate on all vital affairs.” These councilors shall allot the land 
in esoaU indivisible, and inalienable parcels among the cimen families. The 
guardians “sliall provide against the tains doing harm instead of good to 
rfie land . .. and shall keep tlieni back by works and dirchcF. and make” 
irrigation *'streanis furnish even to the dry places plenty of water."*-" To 
control The growth of economic inet|uaUty, trade is tti be held to a mini¬ 
mum; no gold or silver is to be kept by the people, and there shall be no 
lending of money at interest;”* ct-eryonc is to be discouraged from living 
bv iovcsmicnt. and is to be encouraged to live as an active farmer on the 
land. Any man who aetjuires more than four times the value of one share 
of kmd must surrender the surplus to die state; and severe limits are to be 
placed upon the power of btijuttit.*" ^Vomcn arc to have ctpial educational 
and political opportunity with men."' Men must marry between thirty 
and thirty-five, or pay heavy annual 6iicsi” and they are to beget children 
for only ten years. Drinking and other public amusements are to be regu¬ 
lated to preserve the morals of the people.* 

To accomplish all this peaceably there must be complete state control 
of cducirion. publication, and other means of forming public opinion and 
pcniona] character. The highest official in the state is to be the minister of 
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education. Authority will replace liberty' in education, for the intelligence 
of children is too undeveloped to excuse us for leaving to them the guid^ 
ance of their onTt lives. Literature, science, and the am arc to be under 
censorship; they wdl be forbidden to express ideas which the councilors 
consider fuirtful to public morals and pictv- Since obcdtcncc to parents and 
the laws can lie secured nnly through supernatural sanctions and aids, the 
state shall determine what gtids are to be worshiped, and how, and when. 
Any citizen who questions this state religion is to be imprisoned; if he per¬ 
sists he is to be tilled.'* 

A long life is not alw'ays a blessing; it would have been better for Plato 
to have died before writing this indictment of Socrates, these prolegomena 
to all future Inquisitions. His defense would be that he loved justice more 
than truth; that his aim w'as to abolish poverty and war-, that he could do 
this only bv strict state control of the individual; and that this required 
cither force or religion. The degenerative Tonian tnoseness of Athenian 
morals and politics, he thoughr, w^ouhl be cured only by the Oorian disci¬ 
pline of the Spartan code. Through all of Plato’s thought runs the fear of 
the abuses of freedom, and the conception of philosophy as the policeman 
of the people and the regulator of the arts. The offers the surrender 
of a dying Athens that had completely lived to a Sparta that, ever since 
Lycurgus, liad been dead. Atfiens' most famous philtisopher could 

find so little to say for freedom Greece w-as ripe for a king. 

Looking back over this body of speculation we arc surprised to sec how 
fully Plato anticipated the philosophy, the theology, and the orgatuzarion 
of medieval Qirisrianitv, and bow much of the modem Fascist state. The 
theory of Ideas became the “realism” of the Scholastio^-the objective real¬ 
ity of “imivetsals." Plato 'is not only a prS-exinmf Christlicb, as Nietzsche 
called him. bur a pre-Christian Puritan. He dLstru-sts human nature as evU, 
and tlitnks of it as an original sin taindng the soul. He brealcs up into an 
evil body and a divine spirit^riiat unity of body and soul w'hich had been 
the educated Greek ideal of the skrh and fifth centuries; like a Christka 
ascetic lie calls the body the tomb of the soul. He takes from Pythagoras 
and Orphism an Oriental faith in miismigration, kaniia, sin, purificarion, 
and "release”; he adopts, in his last works, the other-w'orldly tone of a con¬ 
verted and repentant Augustine. One w^-ould almost say that Plato was not 
Greek if it were not for his perfect prose. 

He remains the most likable of the Greek thuikcrs because he had the 
attractive faults of his people. He was so sensitive that like Dante he could 
see perfect and eternal beauty behind the imperfect and temporal fomt; 
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he an ascetic becnose at every moment he had to mn in a rich and 
impetuous tcinperantcnt.'" He was a poet possessed by ImaginatioiL alliurcd 
by o'cry whimsy of thought^ cnthrntled by the tragedy and comedy of 
ideas, Stished with the intellecnial excitement of the free mental life of 
Arhcmt, But it was hk fate tliac he was a logician as well as a poet; that he 
was the mosr hnlliant reasoner of antic|uity, stihtlcr tlian Zeno of F.lea or 
Aristotle; that he loved philosophy more than he loved any W'omaij or any 
mati; and that in tJic end, like Dostoevski’s Grand inquisitor, he concluded 
to a suppression of all free reasoning, a convictii^n that philosophy must 
be destroyed in order that man may live. He himself would have been the 
first victim of his Utopias, 


tv. ARisrr<m.E 
A Wandtsr~retirs 

Wlicn Plato died Aristotle built an altar to him, and gave him almost 
divine honors; for he had loved Pbto even if lie could not like him. He 
had come to Athens from his nadvc Stageiros, a small Greek settlement in 
Thrace. His father liad been court pUysician to Philip's father, Amyntas 
II, and (if Galen was not niisraken) had taught the boy some anatomy bc^ 
fore sending him to Plato."" Tlic two rival strains In the hktory' of thought 
—the mystical and the medical-met and warred in the conjunction of the 
two phiIt>sophcrs. Perhaps Aristotle would have developed a thoroughly 
scientific mind had he not listened so long to Plaro (some say for rwenry 
years)I the doctor's son struggled in him with the Puritan’s pupil, and 
neither side won; Aristotle neicr quite made up his mind. He gathered 
about him scientific observatitms suflident for an encyclopedia, and then 
tried to force them into the Platonic mold in which his scholastic mind 
Iiad been formed. He refuted Pbro at every tum because he borrowed 
from him on ever)* page. 

He was an earnest student, and soon caught the eye of his master. l^Hien 
Plato read at the Academy his treatise on the soul, JVristotlc, says Diogenes 
Laertius, 'Svas the only person who sat it our, while all the resr rose up 
and went away."” After Plato’s death (3+7) Aristotle went to the court 
of riermcias, ivho had studied with Kiin at the Academy and had raised 
himself from slavcty to be the dictator of Atameus and Assus in upper 
Asia Minor. Aristotle married Hcrmcias’ daughter Pythias (344), and was 
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about to scftk in Asstis w!vcii IJcrmcbs was assassinated by the Perskas, 
who suspected hhn of pbmtrng to help PluJip’s proposed invasion of 
Asia,"" Aristotle fied witli Pyifdas to near-by Lesbos, and spent some time 
there in studying the natural history of the island."* Pvt Lias died after giv¬ 
ing him a dauglner. Later Aristotle married, or lived with, die hetaira 
Herpyllis;“ but he maintained to the end a tender devotion to the memory 
of Pythias, and ar his de^ith ashed that his bones he laid beside hers; he was 
not quite the ctnotionlcss bookwonn that one might picture from his works. 
In 343 Philip, who probably had known him as a youtli at Aniyntas’ court, 
invited him to undertake the Edocaijon of AlcTcander, then a wild lad of 
thirteen. Aristotle came to Pella and iahured at the task for four years. 
In 340 Philip commissioned Kim to direct the restoration and repeopling 
of Stageims, which had been laid waste in the war with Olynthus, and to 
draw up a code of laws for it; all of which he accomplished to the sadsfac¬ 
tion of the ciev, which commemorated its rc-cstahlishmeni by him in an 
annual holiiiay.'** 

In 334 he rcrumed to Athens, and—probably aided by funds from Alex¬ 
ander-opened a school of rhetoric and philosophy. Me chose as its home 
the most elegant of Athens' gymnasiunui, a group of buildings dedicated to 
.^poUo Lyceus {God of Shepherds!, surrounded U'lth shady gardens and 
covered vt'alks. In the morning he taught ad^Tinccd subjects to regular stu¬ 
dents; in the afternoon he lectured to a more popular audience, probably 
on rhetoric, poctiy, ethics, and politics. He collected licre a large library, 
a zoological garden, and a musemn of namral histoty. The school came to 
be called tlic Lyceum, and the group and its philosophy were named Peri¬ 
patetic from the covered vi alks [peripato}) along which Aristotle liked to 
move with his students as he discoursed.”' A sharp rivalry developed be¬ 
tween the Lyceum, whose students were mostly of the middle class, the 
Academy, w hich drciv its membership largely from the aristocracy, and 
the school of Isocnites, which was frequented chichy by colonial Greeks. 
The rivahy' was eased in time by the emphasis of Isocrates on rhetoric, of 
the Academy on mathematics, metaphysics, and politics, and of the Lyceum 
on natural science. Aristoilc set Ins pupils to gathering and ctwirdinacmg 
knowledge in every helditlic customs of bar bar bus, the constitutions of tlie 
Greek cities, the chronology of victors in the Pythian games and the Athe¬ 
nian Dionysb, the organs and habits of animals, tlic character and distri- 
butinn of plants, and the history of science and philosophy. Tlicse re¬ 
searches became a treasuiy of data upon which he drew*, sometimes too 
coohdcntly, for his varied and innumerable rreatlscs, 
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For the layman he wrote some twctity-scvcn popular dialogues, which 
Cicero and Quintilian considered equal to Pbto’sj it was chiefly by these 
that he was knmvn in These dialogues were among the casual¬ 
ties »( the barbarian conquest of Route. remains to us is a mass of 

tcclmical. highly abstract, and inimitably dull wotlts rarely referred to by 
ancient scholars, and apparently composed, in the last twelve years of his 
life, of notes made for his lectures by himself, or from his lectures by his 
pupils. These technical compendiums were nut knoivn outside the Lyceum 
until they were published by Andronicus of Rhodes in rite first century 
B.c"* Forty ttf them survive, but Diogenes Laertius mentions 3<So more— 
probably brief monographs. In these ashes of scholarship wc must seek 
the once living thought that in later ages won for Aristotle the title of The 
Philosopher, 'Ve must approach him expecting no brilliance like Plato’^s 
and no wii like Diogenes’, but only a rich argosy of knowledge, and such 
Gonscr^-ativc wisdom as befits the friend and penrioner of kings.* 


2. The Scientist 

Aristotle has tradmonally been considered as ptimarily a philosopher. 
Perhaps this is a mistake. Let us, if only for a fresh view, consider him 
chiefly as a sciendsL 

His curious mind Is interested, to begin with, in the process and tech- 
mque of reasoning; and so acutely docs he analyse these that his “Oi^non," 
nr Insrrumcnt-thc name given after his death to his logical trcatiscs-bc- 
the textbook of lo^c for two thousand years. He longs to think 
clearly, diongh he seldom, in his extant works, succeeds; he spends half his 
time defining his terms, and then feeb that he lias solved the problem. 
Definition itself he defines definitively as the specification of an object or 
idea by naming the genus or class to « hich it belongs (“man is an ammaF) 

* Tb* mwe mijMiTOint nf ihc «»li may he arfaDgsd untkr $hL 
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and the specific difTctcncc thar distin^ishes ic from alt other members of 
chat class (“man k a rational animd"). It is charactcrisric of his methodical 
way that he arranged in ten “categories” the basic aspects under wtiich 
anything may be considered: sttbstance. tjuantity, quality, relation, place, 
time, position, possession, activity', passivity—a classification that some 
writers hav'c fotmd an aid in the amplification of their flagging thought. 

He accepts the senses as the only source of knowledge, Univet^als are 
gencmhzed ideas, not innate hut formed from many perceptions of like 
objects; they are conceptions, not things," He lays down resolutely, as 
the axiom of all logic, the principle of contradiction ”lt ts impossible for 
the same attribute at once to belong and not to belong to the same thing 
in the same relation,*™ Flc exposes the fallacies into wliich sophists fall or 
lure us. He criticizes his prcdccessois for having dra^^m the universe, or 
iheir theories it, out of their heads, instead of devoting themselves to 
patient obsen'ation and experimenr “ His ideal of deductive reasoning is 
the syllogism—a trio of propositions of u'hlch the third follows nccessaniy 
from the others; hut he recognizes thar 3 syllogism, to avoid begging the 
question, must presuppose a wide induction to irmke its major premise prob¬ 
able. Though in his philosophical treatises he too often loses himself In 
deductive reasoning, he lauds induction, accumuliites in liis scientific works 
a mass of specific observations, and occasionally records his own or others* 
experiments.* VA^ith all his errors he is the father of scientific method, and 
the first man knowTi to have organized co-operativt* scientific research. 

He takes up science where Democritus left it, and dares to enter every 
field. He is weakesrin mathematics and physics, and confines himself there 
to a study of first principles. He seeks in the Physics not new discoveries 
but clear definitions of the terms uscd—ttiatter, trrotioTtf space, thfie, ccn- 
rfmnfy, in finite, ebinige, enj. Motion and space arc continuous, they arc 
not made up, as Zeno assumed, of small indivisible moments or parts; the 
“infinite” exists potentially, but not actually™ He feck, though he does 
nothing to solve, the problems tliat were to arouse Newton—Inerda, gravity, 
motion, velocity; he has some Idea of the paraUclogratri of forces, and states 
the laiv of the lever; ‘*The moving weight will more easily move'* (the 
object) “the farther away it is from the fulcrum.""' 

He argues that the heavenly iKidies—certainly the earth—are spherical, 
for only a spherical earth could explain the shape of the moon when it is 

* E-St in Ac Rtproiiuciitm af Aram;dt (ir. *.i) he refers lo the rtgfwrth qf the cj-cs when 
cxpcTinicnnlly cwt out bi yntut^ bbils; qjid he ihir theory dwr the dgkr kaMc pro™ 

duc« mole, anJ iJic Ich tiesdde ?traalir. offsprtr^^ by showing thit i Tn±rt whose ngliE tatLclc 
bail been rmiovt J lud condniKd ra hi« chUdrea of either *cy* 
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eclipsed by clic intervention of the earth between it and llw siin-“ He lias 
an admirable sense of geological dmc; periodically but imperceptibly, he 
tells us, the sea is replaced by land and land by the sea;** countless nations 
and ciTtlizaiions have appeared and disappeared, whether through swift 
catastrophe or slow time; "Probably every art and philosophy has been 
repeatedly developed to the utmost and has perished again.""' Heat is the 
chief agent of geolo^cal and meteorological changes. He harards cxplana^ 
dons of clouds, fog, dew, frost, rain, snow, Kail, wind, thunder, lightning, 
the rainbow, and meteors, flis theories art often bizarre; but the epochal 
importance of the little treatise on meteorology is that it involtes no super* 
natural agencies, but seeks to account for the apparent whims of the 
W'cathcr through natural causes operating in certain sequences and regn- 
larides. Natural science could go no further undl Invention gave It instru* 
ments of greater scope and precision in observation and measurement. 


It is in biology riiat Aristotle is most at home, observes most widely and 
abundanrlvt and makes the most mistakes. The consolidation of previous 
discoveries in the final establishment of this vital science is his supreme 
achievement. With the help of his pupik, he gathered data on the fauna 
and flora of the Aegean countries, and brought together the first scientific 
collections of animals and plants. If we may follow Pliny," Alexander gave 
orders to his hiiorcrs. gamekeepere. fishermen, and others to supply Aristotle 
w'ith w'hatever species and information he might request. Tlie pliilosophcr 
apologfees for his interest in lowly things: "In all natural objects there lies 
s<ime marvel, and if any one despises the contemplation of the lower ani¬ 
mats, he must despise himself."” 

He classifies the animal kingdom into emmis and blooded and 

bloodlcss-approximaiely corresponding to our 'Vcncbiatcs" and "inverter 
brates.” He subdivides the bloodless animals into testaceous, crustaceans, 
mollusks, and insects; the sanguineous into fishes, amphililans, birds, and 
mammals. He covere an impressively x-ast and varied field: organs of diges- 
rioR, excretion, sensarion, locomotion, reproduction, and defcn.se; the types 
and wa)’S of fishes, birds, reptiles, apes, and lurodreds of other groiqw; theif 
pairing seasons and their methods of bearing and rearing rhetr )'oung; the 
phenomena of puberty, menstruation, conception, pregnancy, abortion, 
heredity, twins; the hibirats and migrations of antiruils, their parasites and 
diseases, their modes of sleep and liibematiorL ... He gives an excellent 
account of the life of the bee." He is full of queer incidental observations: 
that the blood of oxen coagulates more rapidly than that of most other anl- 
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mals; that some male animals, especially the goat, have been knonD to give 
millL} that “in both sexes the horse is tlie most salacious of nnimals ^ter 
man,"*’" 

He is particubrly interested in the reproductive structures and habits 
of animals, and man'cls at the multiplicity of ways in ivhicli nature achieves 
the continuance of species, “preserving the t)’pc when she t$ unable ro pre¬ 
serve the Itidividuiil”;*" in this field his work remained une(|iialed until the 
last century. The life of animals moves about two foci—eating and pro- 
creation." ’Tire female has an organ which must be regarded as an o^*ary, 
for k contains that which at first is undifferentiated egg, and which be¬ 
comes by differentiation many eggs.'’t“ TTic female element contributes 
to the embryo material and food, the male clement contributes energy and 
tnovcmenti the feimie is the passive element, the male is the activating 
agent." Anstorle rejects the opinions of Empedocles and Democritus, thii 
the sex of the embryo is determined by the temperature of the womb, or 
by the preponderance of one reproductive element over the other, and then 
reformulates the theories as his own: “VVfienever the formative fmate) 
principle fails to gain the upper hand, and from deficient w'arTuth fails propv- 
erly to cook the material and so fashion it into its own shape, then will this 
material pass over into . ,. the female,"" “Sometimes," he adds, “women 
bring forth three or even four children, cspcdally in certain pares of the 
world. The largest number ever brought forth is five, and such an occur¬ 
rence has been witnessed on several occasions. Tlierc w^as once upon a 
rime a woman w ho bad t^ventj' children at four births; and most of them 
grew up."" 

He andcipares many theories of nine teen rh-centniy biology. He be¬ 
lieves that die organs and characteristics of the embryo arc formed by riny 
particles (rhe “gcmmulcs" of Darwin's “pangenesls") that jmss from every 
parr of the adult into the reproductive elefticnts.'*' Ukc Von Baer lie 
teaches dial In die embryo rhe character belonging to the genus appear 
first, those belonging to the species second, those belonging to rhe indi¬ 
vidual third." He states a principle on which Herbert Spencer prided him¬ 
self, that the fertility of oigankms, by and large, variw inversely as the 
complexity of thdr development.™ His description of the chick embryo 
shows him at his best: 

* Refcrcncea tu the Hirtmy of Atorndt ttuliaiK thv Arznotli; ptep^mt a vdiamr of 
tmnicaJ sketches; ind ihar sofne of them were repro4iuc:ed; on the waJb of the Lverym; hk 
ten tiies IfMTfiK, b mrNiem style, to refer m nrioiH arnns or b i^ie dniwmgi: 

t Ariatmlt faUed to djsdugiiidi bemTsen ovaries uiu uccnis^ but hh description noc 
outecuUjr bettered belorc the work of Stensen b 161^^ 
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If you wish, try this experiment. Take twenty or moFE eggs and 
let them be incubated by two or more hens. Then each day, from 
the second to that of hatching, remove an egg, break jt, and citaminc 
k,. -. With the common hen the cnibiyo becomes first visible after 
three days,,,. Ttie heart appears like a speck of hlood, beating and 
moving as tliough endowed with life; and from it two veins W'ith 
blood in tlrem pass in a convoluted course, and a membrane cany- 
ii^ bloody libers from the vetn-ducts now ern'ctops the volk. . , . 
When the egg is ten days old, the chick and all its parts arc ilisdnctly 
visible.”* 

The human emhry'o, Aristotle believes, develops like rhe chtekt “In the 
same way the infant lies within its mothcA womb... for the nature of the 
bird can be likened to that of man.””* Mis theory of analogous organs en¬ 
ables him to see the animal world ils one: *‘A nail is the analogue of a daw, 
a hand of a crab’s tiippcr, a feather of a foil's scale/™ At itnu:s he comes 
close to a doctrine of evolution: 

Nature proccctU link by little from tilings lifeless to animal life 
in sttch a way diar it is tuipossdbk to determine the exact line of dc- 
matcaitOT). , , , Thus, next after lifeless things in the upw'afd scale 
comes the genus of plants, relatively lifeless as compart with ani- 
mak, but ^vc as compared with corporcaJ objects. Tlicrc is in 
plants a continuous scale of ascent towards the aniniai. There are 
certain objects in the sea coucenung which one would be at a loss 
to determine whether they be animal or vegetable,.., The sponge 
is in every respect like a vcgeeable. .., Some animal'; are routed, 
and perish if detached.... In regard to sensibilitv', some anlntais give 
no sign of it, others indicate jr obscurely, , , , And so throughout 
the animal scale there is a graduated diffcrendation,"* 

Ke comiidcrs the ape an intermediate form between man and other vivip¬ 
arous animak."" He rejects Empedocles' notion of the natural selection 
of accidental mutationsi there is no fonutty in evolution^ the lines of devel¬ 
opment arc detennmed by the inherent urge of each form, species, and 
genus to develop itself to the fullest realization of hs namre. There ts 
design, but it is 1^ a guidance from without than an inner drive or 
“cntelcchy”* by w'hich each thing is drawn to its naruraJ fulfiUmcnt. 

Imtnningled wnth these brilliant suggestions there arc (as might be ex¬ 
pected from the hindsight of twenty-three centuries) trrens so numerous, 
and some so gross, that w'e arc warranted in suspecting that the zoological 
works of .Aristotle have suffered some idmiiturc of his own notes with 


•Front tehfts I lw?e-trfor, my goal or pwpose-ffn, witiiia. 
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those of his smdents.” The Ilktory iff Atjhtrah b a mine of mistakes. We 
leant there that mice die if they drink in sammerj that elephants suffer 
from only two diseases-cararrh and flatulence; that all annuals hut man 
dcvcloj} rabies \vhen bitten by a mad dog"; that eels arc generated spon* * * 
taneously; that only men have palpitation of iltc heart; that the yolk of 
several e^ shaken together collects into the middle; that eggs UtMt in 
strong brine.”' Aristotle knows the Internal organs of animals better than 
those of meut for neither he nor Tlippocratcs seems to have overridden 
religious taboos and practiced human dissection.” He thinks that man has 
only eight ribs, that women have fewer teeth than men,” that the hean lies 
luglicr than the lungs, that the heart and not the brain is the sear of sensa- 
that the function of the brain is (literally) to cool the blood “ 
Finally he (or some ponderous proxy) carries the theory of design to 
depths that make the judicious smile. *'lt is evident that plants are created 
for the sake of animals, and animals for the sake of men.” “Nature has made 
the buttocks for repose, since qnadrttpcds can stand withour fatigue, but 
man needs a seat.’”* And yet even this last passage reveals the scientist: flic 
author takes it for granted that man is an anunal, and seeks natural causes 
for the anatomical differences between beasts and men. All in all, the 
History of Aomsoh is Aristotle’s supreme work, and the greatest scientific 
product of founh-cenrury Greece. Biology waited twenty centuries for 
its cgml 


S. ThePMosopher 

Whedier duough a sincere piety*, or through a cautious n^ct for the 
opinions of mankind, Aristotle becomes less of a scientist and more of a mets^ 
physician a.s he tums to the study* of man. He ddincs the soul [psyche), or 
vM principle as “the priniaiy ctiidechy of an organisin”-j.eT the oiganism’i 
inherent and dc^tinul form, its urge aud dliecton of growth. Tlic soul Is not 
Mmcdiing added to, or residing in, the body, it is cooitensive with the body; 
it b the body itself m its "powers of sclf-nouri.'ihmenc, self-growth, and sdf- 
decay"; it b the snm of the fnnetioRS of the organbin; it is to the bodv as vision 
b to the eye." Nevertheless, this functional aspect is basic; it is die functions 
that make the structures, the desires that mold the organs, the soul diat forms 
the body; "All natural bodies arc otgans of the souL"t*“ 

Tlic soul has three grades—nntrttivc, sensitive, and rational Plants share 

* ItIe ivds uiidotl l>y ihfc loscusijiTjty of cetebtnl tisuii m' ^JireL-r RimijlusL 

t "The smil,'' Aristode adds In s wtrduig idedistic ssde, "b in i ecrtahi way lU eibt ing 

thi^; it)s ah diiri^ are either pcrcepciuns or thouphn."™ KaVii^ lyowed to Berkelrv, 

Arisepde dm bowa to Htnnc: "Mind is one and eonunuotH in the stnse in which ttw proc^’ 
of xiiinkiD^ i$ and thtnlin^ s Idcmicd with the efiougitts which ttt In putt’**** 
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with anirmls and men the nutritive soidr-rhe capacity far self-nourishment and 
internal growth; ammals and men have in additian rhe sensitive soul—die capacity 
far sensation; the higher animals as as men have the ^'passive rational'" 
soiil—the capacity for the simpler forms of intelligence; man alone has the 
■^"activc rational" soul “the capacity to geooralke and originate. This last k a 
pnr or emanation of that cieativc and rational power of the universe which is 
Grod; and as such k cannot But this immortality is Impersonate what 

snrrfvcs ts the powers not the persanilitj'; the individual is a unique and rnnrial 
compound of murltive, sensitive, and rational faculties; he achieves imniortality 
oiUv relative!V t through reproducrion^ and only impenonQllY^ through death."* 

Jtjst os the soul K the ^'form" of the body* so God Is the '*fiirm” or “cntclechy'* 
of the world—Its inherent nature, functions, and purposes-t All causes! at last 
go back to the Fwsi Cause Uncaused, all morions to the Ihimz Mover Un¬ 
moved; we must assume some origin or beginning for the moritin and power 
in the world, and thb source is God, As God is the sum and source of all 
motion, so he is the sum and gnal of all purposes in nature; he is the final, as 
well as the First, Cause. Evcryu'hcre wc see things moving to spccilic ends; 
the front teeth grow ^luirp to cut food, dlte mujpua gro\*' flat lo grind ii; die 
eydid winks to protirct die eye, the pupil expnds tn the dark to Ici in more 
lighti the tree sends its roots jnto die arth, its shiMJts tow^ard the sun.** As the 
tree is drawn by its inherenr nature, power, and purposes tow^ird the light, 
50 the w-orld is dmw^n by its inhenme fiature, power, and purposes, w hich are 
Goii God is not the creator of the material world* bur irs energ being form; 
he moves it not from behind, hut as aw inner direction or goal, as stjrnething be¬ 
loved m^ves the lover.Finally, says Aristotle, God is pure tliought^ rational 
soul, contempbring itself in the eternal forms that canstitute at once the essence 
of the world, and God. 

The purpose of arc. like that of metaphysics, is to capture the essential 
form of things. It k an unitaticin or represcniation of but no nicchani- 
cal ci>py; that wdiieh it imitates is the soul of the rmteer, not the body or 
matter itself; and through this intuition and mirroring of essence even the 
represencation of an ugly object may be beautiful. Beauty is unity, the 

■ Other tmefpfmriuni id Arimxb's coniraJicraiy pmneuncxrncfia m ihb point itc 
possible. Tlie wxr follows the Anci^ Hiwvfj. VI, 545, Grote, IT, ijj; 

uad Rohde. 4^3. 

tTli* eaHtdal liptet of smything^ in Ai^etie is in Piam, is the "fnmi'' not ihc 

mamcr ^vHicb b fonned; the marccr is not tHc ""ftil being ” but a ii^giriv^c and pis&dvc jKieen' 
cblity which acqttjm fpecific aasiena odv wHot jtemned sni| dwmiined by fttmL 

Every ays Ariatodc^ k prisduced by four ciuaa: iimcrid (the compenem sEnff>i 

dfideftt "(the i^nc^or hb *ct>, femmi (the fLimit t>f the thifiMl-, and final (Hw pidK He 
pfres ft peculiar emnnte: “What it ihe maiEml cause cf a nun? The cneises’' fijc^ the pro- 
vkido of ah ovum)- h the effidem caiuef The semen'^ fix., the icc of insemination y. 

“Whflt n die fbmial cause? Tlic nature" <of the agems involved)^ ‘‘'What b the find ciuase? 
The purpcne in 
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co-operation and syinttiecry of the ports in a whole. In drama this unity 
is primarily a unity of action; the plot must concern itself u'itli one action 
chiefly, and may admit other actions only to advance or illuminate this cen¬ 
tral talc, [f the tvork is to be of high excellence the action must be noble 
or heroic, "Tragedy,’' says Aristtttle’s celebrated definition, "is a repre¬ 
sentation of an action that ts heroic and complete and of a certain magni¬ 
tude, by means of language enriched with all kinds of omamctitit rep¬ 
resents men m action, and does not use narrative; and through pity and 
fear it brings relief to these and similar emotions."’" liy amusing our pro- 
foundest feelings, and slien quieting them through a subsiding denoueincni, 
the tragic drama offers us a harmless and yet soul-dccpening expression of 
emotions that might othciwLsc accumulate to neurosis or tnolcnce; it shows 
us pains and sorrows more awful than our own, and sends us home dis¬ 
charged and cleansed. In general there is a pleasure in contemplating any 
work of true art; and it is the mark of a civilizacton to provide the soul 
with works worthy of such contemplation. For “nature requires nut only 
that we should he piroperly employed, but that we should be able to enjoy 
our leisure in an honorable way,"” 


What, then, is the good life? Aristotle ansvi-ers; with frank simplicity, 
that it is the happy life; and he propuses to consider, in his Ethicf* not 
(like Plato) how to nuke men good, bur how to make them happy, Alt 
other things than happiness, he thinlts, are sought with some other end in 
view; happiriess alone is sought for its owti sake.'" Certain things are iicccs- 
saiy' to lasting happiness: good birth, good health, good looks:, good luck, 
good repiitarion, good friends, good n)oncy, and goodness,** “No man 
can be happy who is absolutely ugly.”*" “As for those who say that he who 
Is being tortured on the wheel, or falls Into great misfortunes, ts happy pro¬ 
vided only he be good, they talk nonsense.'”" Aristotle quotes* with a can¬ 
dor rare in philosophers, the answer of Simonides to hlieron’s wife, who 
had asked whether it w^as better to be wise or to be rich: *‘Rlch, for we see 
the wise spending their rime at the doors of the rich,*™ Bur wealth is 
merely means; it tines not of itself satisfy anyone hut the miser; and since 
it ts relative, it seldom satisfies a man long. The secret of happiness is action, 
the exercise of energj* in a way suited to a man’s nature and dreumstances. 
Virtue is a practical wisdom, an intciHgtnt appraisal of one’s own good,*" 
Usually it is 3 golden mean beeween two citremes; inteUigence is needed 

• Th? Eihia (» cbIIcJ IiecaiBe by Aristurtt'* «ki SkomiriiiB) and 

iht VTir nngmjlly (ttiE biwiti. Tlir pluwl trtle fcimvs^ri ethsktt ind fj ptflirfJtd—wen 

uscif by (ItE GixEk citUori to eIic cmbrnit of I'arious ind [lolidcd praUems^ 

(htx fotms (ia« b«R irolned in die Engjbh ailoptiiMi df tht wvtds. 
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CO find the mean, and self-control (enkroteia, inner arength) to practice it. 
**He who is angrj* at what and with whom he ought,” saj's a typically 
Aristotelian sentence, “and fnithtr, in right manner and time, and for a 
proper length of time, is praised.’*” X'^inne is not an act but a bat»t of doing 
the right thing. At first it hits to he enforced by discipline, since the young 
cannot pdgc wisely in these nttetets; in time that which was the result of 
compulrion becomes a habit, second nature,^ and alnust as pleasant as 
desire. 

Aristotle concludes, quite contraty to his InTrial pkeing •>r happiness in 
action, that the best life is the life «»F rhoughc. For thought is the mark or 
speck] excellence of man, and “the proper work of man is a working of 
the soul in accordance with reason.*** '‘Tlie most fortunate of men is he 
who combines a measure of prosperity with schrtlarship, research, or con¬ 
templation', sudi aman comes closest to the life of the gods.”** “Those who 
wish for an independent pleasure should seek it in philosophy, for ill other 
pleasures need the assistance of tneu.'*" 


4. The Statesman 

As ethics is the science of individual happiness, so polities is the science 
of collective happiness. The function of the state is to organize a society 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. “A state is a collective 
body of citizens suiliiciept in themselves for all the purposes of life.""* It is 
a naturil product, for “man is by nature a political animal"”—i.e., his iu- 
rlncts lead him to sssociation, “The state k by nittirc prior to the family 
and the individuir’s man as we know him is bom into an already organized 
society, which molds him in its image. 

Having collected and studied, with his students;, lyS Greek constitu¬ 
tions,* Aristotle divided them into three types: monarchy, aristocracy, and 
rimocracy—government respectively by power, by birth, and by excel¬ 
lence. Any one of tlicse forms nety be good according to rime, place, and 
circumstance. “Though one form of goveniment may be better than oth¬ 
ers,” reads a sentence which every Amcricin should memorize, “yet there 
is no reason to prevent another from being preferable to it under particular 
conditions.”"* Each fonn of gtivcmmenr is good when the ruling power 
seeks the good of all rather than its own profit; in the contrary case each 
k bad. Each type, therefore, has a degenerate analogue when it becomes 
governmenr for the govemots instead of for the governed; then monarchy 


* Only of ihtx stiidim furerves—{□uml in 1691, Ec k jd 

wSAc cottskudflCLi] hmory of Acken 
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lapses into despotism, aristocracy into oligarcliy, rimocracy into democracy 
in the sense of rule hy the common man” l\Ticn the single ruler is good 
and able, monarchy is the best form of government; when he is a sehish 
autocrat wc have tyranny, which is the worst form of government; An 
aristocratic government may be benefida] fora time, but aiistocracies tend 
to deteriorate. **Noblc cbaractcr b now seldom found among those of 
noble birth, most of whom are good for nothing..., Highly gifted families 
often degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the descendanrs of Alclbi' 
ades and the elder Dionysius; those that are stable often degenerate into 
fools and dullards, like the descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates/”* 
When aristocracy decays it b usually replaced by a plutwratic oligarchy, 
which is govcmmcni by W'calrh, This is bener than the despotism of a king 
or a mob; but it gives pow'er to men whose souls have been cramped by 
tbe petty' calculadons of trade, or the vlUainous taking of interest,™ and 
bsucs, as like as not, in the conscienceless exploitation of the poor." 

Democracy—which here means government by the dsTfios, by the com¬ 
mon citizen—b just as dangerous as oligarchy, for it b based upon the pass¬ 
ing victory of the poor over the rich in the struck for power, and leads 
to a suicidal chaos. Dcmocracir b at its best when it is dominated by prasant 
proprietors; it is at its worst when ruled by the urban rabble of mechanics 
and tradesmen.^ It b true that the “miiltirude judge of many things better 
than any one pcnwin, and that frtmt their numbers they arc less liable to 
corruption, as water is from its quantity.”™ But government requires spe¬ 
cial ability and knowledge; and b impossible for one who lives the life 
of a mechanic or hired servant to acquire excellcrice”"’—i.c,, good elm me¬ 
ter, rraining, and judgment. All men are created unequal; “equality b just, 
but only benveen equals”and tlic upper classes will as readily make sedi^ 
tions if an unnaiural cqtwJity b enforced, as the lower classes will rebel 
when inequality b unnaturally' extreme.'^ Wlien a democracy b dom¬ 
inated by tlic lower classes the rich are taxed to provide funds for the poor, 
“Tlie poor receive it and again want the same supply, while the giving it b 
like pouring water into a sievc.^”" And yet a wbe cotuers-adve will not let 
people stan'e. *Tlw true prriot in a democracy' ought to take care that 
the majority arc not too poor... be should endeavor that they may enjoy 
perpetual plenty; and as thb b abo advantageous to the rich, w'hat can be 
saved out of the public money should be divided among the poor in stich 
quanriry as may' enable each of them to buv a little 6cld/"” 

* Evnt ly legkimtic, Aiiitodc thmlts: e it tt tighi that the miltd jhtmld rule ihu 

iKuly, io it is just that those who excel ta intcUigenee shtauld tde those wlitt excel oiil^ in 
arengih." 
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[laving thus given back almost as much as he took awajr, Aristotle o^ers 
Bonie modest recomntcodaduns, not for a utopia but for a moderately 
better society. 

We proceed to m<]iure what form of govtmitHfnc and manner of 
life is best for communities in genera], not adapting it to chat su¬ 
perior virtue which is above the reach of die common people, or 
chat education wiiich only every advantage of nature and fortune 
can furnish, nor to those imuginary plum which nwy be formed at 
pleasure; but to that mode of life which the greater part nf mankind 
can attain to, and iliar government which most cides may escalilish.™ 

. , . Whoever would cstablL^h a goveminenc upon conimunity of 
goods ought to consult the experience of many y^ars, which would 
plainly enough inform him whether such a scheme is tiiicful; for al- 
tUDst all things have already been found oul^ ., . What is comnwin 
to many is taken least care of; for all men have greater regard for 
what IS their ou-n than for what they possess in common -viHth 
others.**.. . it is neettssary to begin by assuming a principle of general 
applicQtloa^ viS-, that ttie part of the state which desires the con¬ 
tinuance of the new coastitutian ought to be stronger than that 
wluch does nor." ... It w plain, then, that those stares are best 
institnted wherem the middle oj-i^ a larger and more formid¬ 

able part than dtlier the rich or the poor. , ., Whenever the oum- 
ber of those in the middle state has been too small, those who were 
the more numerous, whether the rich or the poor, always over¬ 
powered them, and assumed to themsek^ the adminiscnition of 
public affairs.. ,, When cither the rich get the better of tlic poor, 
or the poor of the rich, neither of tiiaii will establish a free state." 

To avoid these illiiieral dictatorships from above or below, Aristotle pro¬ 
poses a "mixed constitution” or “timocracy”—a combinstion of aristocracy 
and democracy, in which the suffrage s\ ill be resrricted to latido^^-ncxa, juid 
a strong middle class will he the babnee wheel and pivot of power, “The 
bnd ought to be divided into two parts, one of which should belong to the 
cornmunity in general, the other to the individuals separately.’”* All the 
ddzeos will own land; they "arc to cat at public tables in certain com¬ 
panies”; and only they shall vote or bear aims. Tltcy wilJ constitute a smalJ 
niinoric}'—ten thousand at most—of the population. "None of them should 
be pennitted to exercise any mechanic employTuent or live bv trade, for 
these arc ignoble, and destroy cxcdlencc,"" But “neither should they be 
husbandmen;... the Inishandincn should be a separate order of people”— 
presumably slaves. The citizens will elect the public officials, and hold each 
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to account at the end of his term. “Laws, properly enacted, should define 
tlic issue of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as possible to the 
discretion of the judges.,, .’™* *‘lt is better that law should rule than any 
mdividuai.... He who entrusts any man with the supreme power gives it 
to a wild beast, for such Iiis appetites sometimes make Svim^ passion influ¬ 
ences those who are in power, even the very best of men; but law is reason 
without desire.""’ The state so constructed shall regulate property, in¬ 
dustry, marriage, the family, education, morals, ntusic, literature, and art. 
"Jt is even more necessaiy to take care that the increase of the people 
should not exceed a certain number ... to neglect this is to bring cer¬ 
tain poverty upon the citizcns/“ “Nothing imperfect or maimed sJtall be 
brought up-”” Out of these sound foundations will grow the (lowers of 
civilization and tranquillit)', "Since the highest virtue is intelligence, the 
pre-eminent duty of the state is not to train the citizens to military excel¬ 
lence, but to educate them for the right use of peace-’”' 

Itis unnecessary to sit in judgment upon Aristotle's work. Never before, 
so far as we know, had anyone reared so impressive ao edifice of thought. 
When a man covers a vast field many errors may be forgiven him if the 
result adds to our comprehension of fife. Aristotle’s faults—or those of the 
volumes that we perhaps wrongly count as the considered product of his 
pen-arc too obvious to need retailing. He is a logician, but is quite capable 
of bad reasoning; he Ta)'$ down the laws of rhetoric and poetry, but his 
books are a jungle of disorder, and nO' breath of imagination stirs their 
dusty leaves, And yet, if w e penetrate this verbiage we find a wealth of 
wisdom, aud an ititcilccfua! industry' that opened many patlts in tlve country 
of the mind- He did not quite found biology, or constitutional history', or 
ikerar)' critidsm—there are no beginnings—bur he did more for them than 
any other ancient whom we know. To him science and philosophy owe 
a multitude of terms that in their Latin forms have facilitated learned conv 
munication and thought—princ/p/c, warm, fjcn/ry,wftTn, category^mergy, 
mothe, habit, end ... . He was, as Pater called him, “the first of the School¬ 
men'*;” atid his long ascendancy over philosophical method and specularion 
suggests the fenility of his ideas ami the depth of hts Insight, His treatises 
on ethics and politics stand above every rival in fame and influence, T,\Tien 
all deducrions have been made he still remains "the master of those tvhu 
know,” an encouraging testimony to the eiastic range of the human In¬ 
tel leci, and a comforting inspiration to those who labor to bring man's 
scattered tnowdedge together into perspective and understanding. 


CHAPTER XEIl 


Alexander 

I. THE SOUL OF A CONQUEAOn 

T he intcUectml career of Aristotie^ after he left his royal pupil, par¬ 
alleled the milkaiy career of Alexander; both lives were CJiprcssions 
of conquest and synthesis. Perhaps it was the philosopher who instilled Into 
the mind of the youth that ardor for unit}' which gave some grandeur to 
Alexander’s victories; more probably that resolve descended to hiin from 
his father's ambitions; and was fused into a passion by bis macemal blood. 

If we would understand Alexander wie must alwavs remember that he bore 

* 

in his veins the drunken vigor of Philip and the barbaric intensity of Olym¬ 
pias, Funhetmore, Olympias claimed descent from Achilles. Therefore 
the Uiad had a special fascination for Alexander; when he crossed the Helles¬ 
pont he was, m his interpretadon, retracing the steps of Achilles; when be 
conquered Hither Asia he was compledng the work that liis ancestor had 
begun at Troy. Throngh all his campaigns he carried \vith him a copy of 
rhe liiad annotated by Aristotle; often he placed it under his pillow at nigbr 
beside his dagger, as if to symbolize the Instrument and the goal. 

Leonidas, an austere Molossian, trained the boy’s body, Lystmachus 
taught him letters, ArisTortc tried to form his mind. PhlUp was anxious that 
Alexander should study philosophy, “so that,” he said, “you may not do 
a great many things of the sort that 1 am sorry to have done.’” To some 
extent Aristotle made a Hellene of him; through all his life Alexander ad¬ 
mired Greek literature, and envied Greek d^TlizacIon. To two Greeks 
sitting W'ith him at the wild banquet at which he slew Qcltus he said, “Do 
you not feel like demigods among savages w*hcn you are sitting in com¬ 
pany with these Macedonians?”* 

Phyjdcally, Alexander w'as an ideal youth. He was good in every sport: 
a swift runner, a dashing horseman, a brilliant fencer, a practiced bo^^man, 
a fearless hunter. His friends wished him to enter the foot races at Olympia; 
he answered that he would be willing, if his opponents were kings. When 
all others bad failed to tame the giant horse ^cephalus, .Alexander suc¬ 
ceeded; sedng which, says PlntarcK, Philip acclaimed him with prophetic 
words; “My son, Macedonia Is too small for you; seek out a larger empire, 
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worthier of you.*” Even on the march his wild energy found vent in shoot¬ 
ing arrows at passing objects, or in alighting from, and remounting, his 
cliariot at full speed. When a campaign lagged he would go hunting and, 
unaided and on foot, face any animal in combati once, after an encounter 
with a lion, he w'as pleased to hear it said that he had fought as though it 
had been a duel to decide w*hich of the two should be king.* He liked hard 
work and dangerous enterprises, and could not bear to rest. He laughed 
at some of his generals, w’ho had so many servants that they thcmselvisi 
could find nothing to do. ‘*I u'onder,** he told them, ’‘tliat you wth your 
experience do not know that those who work sleep more soundly than 
those for whom otJier people work. Have yt)u yet to learn tliat the great¬ 
est need after our victories is to avoid the vices and the weaknesses of those 
whom w'e have concjoered?*** He grudged the lime given to sleep, and said 
that ‘‘sleep and the act of generation chiefly made him sensible chat he was 
mortal/** He wvs abstemious in eating, and, until his Usr years, in dnnkmg, 
though he loved to linger with his friends over a goblet of wine. He 
despised rich foods, and refused the famous chefs who were offered him, 
saying that a night march gave him a good appetite for breakfast, and a 
light breakfast gave him an appetite for dinner. Perhaps in ctinsecpjencc 
of these habits bis complexion w'as remarkably clear, and ids body and 
breath, says Plutarch, ‘Svcrc so fragrant as to perfume the clothes that he 
wore.”* Discounting the flattery of tlu^se tt'ho ^laintcd or carved or en¬ 
graved his likeness, we know from his contemporaries rhai he was hand¬ 
some beyond all precedents for a king, wicli expressive features, soft blue 
eyes, and luxuriant auburn hair. He helped to introduce into Europe the 
custom of shaving the beard, on ihc ground that whiskers offered ttxr 
ready a handle for an enemy to grasp,^ In this little item, perhaps, lay his 
greatest influence upon history. 

Mentally he was an ardent student, who was too soon consumed with 
rcsponsibiiitics to reach maturity of mind. Like so many men of action, 
he mourned that he could not be also a thinker. “Me had,” sap Plutarch, 
“a violent thirst and passion for learning, which increased as time went 

on_He was a lover of all kinds of reading and knowledge,” and it was 

his dcUght. after a day of marching or fighting, to sit up half the night con¬ 
versing with scholars and sdentisrs. “For my part,” he u rote to Arisiotle, 
“I had rather surpas others in the knowledge of what is excellent, than in 
the cstetit of my power and dommion.”* Possibly at ^VrUtorle's suggestion 
he sent a commission to explore the sources of the Nile, and he gave funds 
generously fora variety*' of scientifle iiu|uines, AiVhcther a longer life would 
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have brought him to Oiesar^s clear incellLgcncc, or the subtle understand¬ 
ing of Napoleon, is to be doubted. Royalty found him at cwcniy» after 
which warfare and administraciun absorbed him; in coiiset^uence he re¬ 
mained uneducated to the end. He could tails brilljaniiy, but fell into a 
hundred errors u'hen he wandered from politics and war. With all his cam¬ 
paigns he seems never to have gained such acquaintance with geography as 
the science of his time could have given him. He rose at ittncs above the 
uarrouTtess of dogma, but remained to the last a slave to supctstition, Me 
put great conftdence in the soothsayers and astrologers that crowded his 
court; before the battle of Arbeb he spent the night performing magic 
ceremonies with the magician Aristander. and olfered sacrifices to the god 
Ftari he who faced all men and beasts ’\^frh a veiy ecstasy of courage was 
**easily alarmed by portents and prodigies,'^ even to changing important 
p1ans.“ He could lead many thousands of men, could conquer and rule 
millions, but he could not control his own temper. He never learned to 
rcct^nixc his own faults or limitations, but allowed his judgment to be 
soaked and drowmed in praise. He lived in a ftenxy of excitement and 
glorv, and so loved war that his mind never knew an hour of peace. 

Ills moral cliaractcr hovered beeuxen simiJar contradictions. He was 
at bottom sentimental and emotional, and had, wc arc told, “meldng cv'cs’’; 
he w;is moved sometimes beside himself hy poetry and music; he played 
tlur har^j with great feeling in lus early youth. Teased about this by Philtp. 
he abandoned the instrument, and thereafter, as if to overcome himself, 
refused to listen to any hut martial aifs,“ Sexually he w^as abnost virtuous, 
not so much on principle as by preoccupation. His incessant activity, his 
long march es and frequent battles, his complex plans and administrative 
burdens, used up his resources, and left him little appetite for love. Me 
took many wives, but as a sacrifice to statesmanship: he w'as gallant to 
ladies, but preferred the company of his generalsi. When his aides brought 
a lieautiful wonian to his tent late at night he ashed her, “MTiy at riiis 
rime?*' '*! had to wait,” she repUed, ‘'to get my huskand to bed.” Alex¬ 
ander dtsmkwd her, and rebuked bis servants, saying that because of them 
he had narnswly escaped becoming an adulterer." He had many of the 
quaiirics of a liomnsexiial, and loved Hephnesdon to madness; but when 
I'licodoEUS of Taras offered lo sell him rwo boys of great beaurv he sent 
the Tarentine packing, and begged Ills friends to tell him w'hat baseness 
of soul he had shoxvn that anyone should moke such a proposal to him,“ He 
gave to friendship the tenderness and solicitude that most men give to love. 
No statesman known to us, much less any general, ever surpassed him in 
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sinipJe trustfulness and warmheartedness, in open siiiccrity of affection and 
purpose, or in generosity even to acquaintances and enemtes.'* Plutarch 
remarks “upon what slight occasions lie would write letters to serve friends.” 
He endeared himseif to his soldiers by his kindliness; he risked dieir lives, 

but not heedlessly; and he seemed to feel all ihetr wounils. As Csesat for- 

* ■■ 

gave Brutus and Cjccjto, and Napoleon Fouch£ and Talle 3 ''rand, so Alex¬ 
ander forgave Harpalus, the treasurer who had absconded with his funds 
and had returned to beg forgiveness; the j’oung conqueror reappointed him 
treasurer to all men’s astotiLshment, and apparently with results 
At Tarsus, in 33 ^, Alexander being ill, his physician Philip offered him a 
purgative drink. At that moinent a letter was brought to the King from 
l^mncrno, warning lum that Philip liad been bribed by IDarius to poison 
him. Alexander handed the letter to Philip, and as the latter read it, Alex¬ 
ander drank the draught—with no ill effect. His reputarion for generosity' 
helped him in his y^rs; many of the enemy allowed tliemselves to be taken 
prisoner, and cities, not fearing to be sacked, opened rlieir gates at his com¬ 
ing,—Nevertheless, the Molossian tigress ^vas in him, and it was his bitter 
fate to be mined by his occasional paro-sysms of cruelty- Ha’i-ing taken 
Gaza by siege and assault, and Infuriated by its long resi^mnee, Alexander 
caused die feet of Bans, its heroic commandant, to be bomd, and brazen 
rings passed through them; then, intoicicatcd with memories of Achilles, 
he dragged die now dead Persian, tied by cords to the royal chariot, at 
full speed around the city.^ His increasing resorr to drink as a means of 
quieting Ins nerves led him more and more frequently, m his List years, 
to outbreaks of blind ferociry, followed by brooding ^ts of violent remorse. 

One quality in him dominated all the rest—ambition. As a youth he had 
fretted over PJiilip’s victories; "Father,” he complamcd to his friends, "will 
get every tiling done before we arc ready, and will leave me and you no 
chance of doing anything great and important.”” in his passion for achieve¬ 
ment he assumed every task, and faced every risk. At Qiaeronea he was 
the first man to charge the Tlicbon Sacred Band; at the Gtanicus he indutged 
to the full what he ^led his "eagerness for encountering danger.'" ThK 
too, became an unconcrolkbk passion; the sound and sight of battle intoxi¬ 
cated him; he forgot then his duties as a general, and plunged ahead into 
the thickest of the fight; time and again his soldiers, fearful of losing him, 
had to plead with him to go to the rear. He was not a great general; he 
was a brave soldier whose obstinate perseverance marched on, with boyish 
hcedlessness of impossibilities, to unprecedented victories. He supplied the 
mspirationv probably Ids generals, who were able men, contributed organi- 
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zatioii, tuning, cactic^t and strategy. Re Jed hk troop by the biillknce 
of his iinaginaiion, the fife of his unsnidicd orator)^, the readiness and sin¬ 
cerity with wJiicIi Jic sJiared their hardsliip and griefs. Without question 
he was a good admimstrator: he niJcd with Itindncss and finnness llte wide 
domain which his .inns had wottj he ivas IojtiI to the agreements which lie 
signed u'ith commanders and cities; and he tciJenitcd no oppie^ion of Jtis 
subjecB by his appointees. Amid alt the ejcdrement and chaos of jits cam¬ 
paigns he kepi clearly at the center of his rhougiiis tlie great purpose that 
even bis death would not defeat: the unificadoii of all the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean world into one cultural whole, dominated and elevated by the ex¬ 
panding civilization of Greece. 


n. THE PATHS OF CT.ORY 

On his accession Alexander found liimsclf at the head of a totcerirtg 
empire. The northern tribes in Thrace and Illyria revolted; Aerolia, Acar- 
nania, Phocis, Elis. Argnlis renounced their allegiance; the Amhraclotes ex¬ 
pelled the Macedonian garrison; Anaxerxes Ml boasted that be had insti¬ 
gated the killing of Philip, and that Persia now had nothing to fear from 
the immature stripling of tivcnty who had succeeded fo the throne. When 
the glad tidings of Philip’s death reached Athens. Demosthenes donned fes¬ 
tal garb, placed a garland of /louvers upon ho: head, ami mov'ed in the .\s- 
scmbly rJiat a croum of honor should I>c voted to the assassin Pausanias.* 
\ Vithin i\'tacedoma a dozen factions conspired against the young King’s life. 

Alexander rose to the situation with a decisive energy that ended all 
inierml opposition, an<] set the tempo of his career. Raving arrested and 
decapitated the chief plotters at home, he marched south into Grucce {13d). 
and within a few days reached Thebes. The Greek states hastened to renew 
their allegiance; Athens sent liim a pojfusc ajxilogy, voted him nvo crowns, 
and conferred upon him dwrne honors. Ale.xandcr. appeased, declared all 
dictatoiships abolished in Greece, and decreed that each city should live 
in freedom according to its own law's, Tire Ampbictyonic Council con- 
htmed him in all the rights and honDis that it had given to Philip; and st 
congress of all Greek states except Sparta, meeting at Corinth, proclaimed 
him captain general of the Greeks, and promised to contribute men and 
supplies for tite Asiatic campaign. Alexander returned to Pella, put the 
capital in order, and ilten marched north 10 supprs: the rebellion of the 
bartiarian tribes (335). With Napoleonic miftness he led his troop as far 
as the modem Bucharest, and planted bis standards upon tlte noithem bank 
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of die Danube^ Then, heating dim the lUyriaiis were advancing upon 
Macedonia, he marched two hnndred miles through Serbia, surpdaed the 
invaders in the rear, defeated them, and drove the remnant I lack to their 
mountains. 

Bur in the meantime a rumor had sutred Athens that Alexander had been 
killed in fighting on the Danube. DcmcKStliencs called for a war of inde- 
pendcnce, and felt justified in accepting large sums from Persia m further 
his plans. At his instigation Tficbcs rct'oltcd, killed the Macedoman offi¬ 
cials lefr there by Aloiandcr, and besieged the Macedonian garrison in the 
C^dmeia. Athens sent help to Thehes, and invited Greece and Persia to 
join in an alliance against Macedon. Ale?iander, furious over what seemed 
to him not a passion for freedom but the crudest ingratitude and treachery, 
marched bis weary troop dou n again into Greece. Reaching Thebes after 
thirteen days, he defeated the army sent out against him. Be left the fate 
of the defenseless cky ro her ancient enemies-Plataca, Orchomentis, Tfjcs- 
piae, and Phocis; they voted chat Thehes should be burned to the ground, 
and her inhabitants sold os slaves. Hoping to give other rebels a lesson, 
.Alexander signed the order, but sdpnfated that the victorious troop should 
spare the home of Pind.tr, and the lives of priests and priestesses, and of all 
Tliebans who could prove that they had opposed the revolt. Later he 
looked back with sJiamc upon this violent revenge, and “vi'as sure to grant 
without the least difficulty whatsoever any Theban asked <if hun/’* He 
atoned in part by his leniency with .Athens; he forgave her violation of the 
pledges made to him a year before, and did not press his demand for the sur¬ 
render of Demosthenes and the other anti-Macedonian leaders. To the end 
of his life he maintained an attitude of respect ami affection fnr Athens: he 
dedicated on the Acropolis varioiw spoils from his .Asiatic victories, sent 
liack to Athens the Tyrannicide srames that Xerxes had taken an-ay. and 
remarked, after an arduous campaign, "O ye Athenians, will you believe 
what dangers I incur to merit your praise?™ 

Having received again the allegiance of all the Greek states except Sparta, 
Alexander returned to Aiaccdonia, and prepared for the Invasion of Asia. 
He found his state creasury almost empty', wnth a deficit of five hundred 
talents ($y,ooo,ooo) as a legacy from Philip’s reign." He borrowed eight 
hundred talents, and set out to conquer aoc the world but his debts. He 
had hnpd to fight Pen^ as the champion of all Hellas, but lie knew that 
half of Greece n*as praying that he would soon be IcilledL It was reponed 
that the Persbns could muster a million men; Alexander's expedidonarv 
force did not exceed thirty thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry. 
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Ktreithcless Hie new Achilles, leaving rwelvc thotts:irid soldiers under 
Antiparcr ro guard Macedoni.! and watch Greece, set: out in 334 upon the 
most daring and ronwndc enterprise in the history of kings. He would live 
eleven years more, bur would never see home or Europe a^in. While Kis 
amiy crosaetJ tiie 1 lellcspint from Skstos ro Ahydos, he bmiself cliose to 
land ar Cape Sigeum, and retrace whar he believed to have been Agamein’ 
uon’s path to Troy. At everj' step he quoted to tiis comrades passages from 
the Uiisdf which he knew almost by hearL He anointed the reputed tomb 
of Acliilles, croumed h with garlands, and ran naked around it according 
to the custom of antiquity. "Happy Achillcsr' he exclaimed, *'to have had 
in life so faithful 1 friend, and, after his death, so famous a poet to celebrate 
him.’™ He vowed now to carry through to a successful cud that long 
struggle, bcTtvcen Europe and Asia, which had begun at Troy, 

It is not necessary to our purpose to ted again the story of his victories. 
He mcc the first Pensian contitigeni at the rivt r Granicus, and overwhelmed 
it. There Cleltus saved Ids life by severing the arm of the Persian who was 
about to strike Alexander from behind; a wblmsical student might build 
upon such et'cnts an accidental interpretatirm of history. After giving his: 
men a rest he marched down into Ionia, offering tile Greek cities demo¬ 
cratic self-government under his proiecroraie. Mihc of them opened their 
gates without resistance. At Issus lie met the tuain force of the Persians, 
600,000 men, under Darius III, Once more he wtm liy using hisca^'aliy for 
attack, Ills infantry for defense. Darius fled, leaving Ids purse and Kis family 
Ijehind Kim, to be treated the one with gratitude, the other with chivalry. 
After peaceably taking Damascus and Sidon Alexander laid siege to Tyre, 
w'hich was liaiboring a Urge Phocnicbn s<]uadron in the pay of Persia, 
The ancienr city resisted so long that w hen at last he captured it Alexander 
lose his head and allowed his men to massacre eight thousand Tyrians, and 
to sell thirty thousand as slaves. Jerusalem surrendered quietly, and was 
well treated; GaEa fought rill evety man in the diy was dead and every 
woman raped. 

The triumphant march of the Macedonians was resumed through the 
Sinai desert into Egypt, where, when he shou ed a tactful respect for the 
counny’s gods, Alexander was welcomed as a divinely sent liberator from 
Persian rule. Knowing that religion is stronger titan poHtics, he crosed 
another desert to the oaris of Siwa. and paid his respects to the god Artt' 
mon—his very father if Olympias could be believed. The pliant priests 
crowned him Pharaoh with the ancient rites, and so eased the way for the 
Prolemaic dynasty, Remrning to the Delta, Alexander conceived or ap* 
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proved the idea of building anew capital at one of the Nile’s iDany mouths; 
perhaps the Greek merchants at near-by Naucrads suggested it as pro¬ 
viding a more convenient depot for the enlarged Greek trade that might 
now be expected betvvccn Egypt and Greece. He marked out the orbit 
of the walls of Alexandrai, the outline of the pnncipal streets, and the sites 
for temples to the Egyptian and Grecian gods; furti^cr details he left to his 
architect, E>inocrjtes.* 


Marching back into Asia, he met the vast polyglot array of CJiriiis at 
Gaugamcla, near Arbcla, and was dismayed by their multitude; he knew 
that one defeat wovild cancel all his victories, flis soldiers comforted him: 
“Be of good cheer. Sire; do not fear the great number of the enemy, for 
they w’dl not be able to stand the ver)' smell of gont that clings to us.'”* 
fie spent the night in reconnoiiering tht ground on which he was to give 
battle, and in offering sacrifices to the gods. 11 is victor)' was decisive. The 
disorderly hosts of Darius could make no headway against the pha!anxes,atid 
tenew not how to defend themselves against the swift and incalculable dashes 
of tile Macedonian cavalry; tliey broke and ded, and Darius was not the 
l^t TO go. While Darius’ generals assassinated Kim as a coward, Alexander 
received the submission of Babylon, partook of its wealth, distributed some 
of it CO his soldiers, but charmed the city by making obcLsance to its gods, 
and decreeing the restoration of its sacred shrines. By the end of die year 
(3^0 he had reached Susa, w'hose poputarion, still remembering tlic ancient 
glory of Ekm, welcomed him as a deliverer. He protected the city from 
pillage, but comfoned bis troops by dividing among them some of the fifty 
thousand talents (S300,000.000) thar he found in Darius' vaults. To the 
people of Plataea he sent a substantial stun because they had so bravely 
msi.'ited die Persians in 4^0; and t<i die Greek cities of Asia he appciirs to 
have remitted the “donations” that he had elicited from them at the outset 
of his campaign.* And he announcetl proudly to the Greeks of the w'orld 
that dicy were nmv compUtcly free from Persian rule. 

tfardly stopping to rest at Susa, he marched over moumains in the 
depth of winter to seize Perscpolis; and so rapidly did he move that he was 
in Darius' palace before the Persians could conceal the royal treasury. Here 
again his good judgmenr left him, and he burned the magnificent city to 
die ground. His soldiers looted the houses, ravaged the women, and killed 


* Dinocraw Iml pLcwd Alciondfr by prcNpcKSrrig lO carre Mt. Atiioa—ai thoonnd feet 
t%h-inTO ;■ of 5r:ruidlng WAm d«p in tlie holdbg a ciiy in one haml 

1. liiLTbor m ibc ottver."* The pnjfttt wa$ mifffr earned out. 
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the men. Perhaps they had been mfuriated by seeing, on their approach 
to the town, eight hundred Greeks who, for various reasons, had suffered 
niudbeion at the hands of Persians by the cutting off of legs, arnis, or 
ears, or the gouging out of the eyes. Alexander, moved to tears by the 
sight, gave them lands, and aligned dependents to work for them. 

Still insatiate, he attempted now what Cyrus the Great had faded to ac- 
cO'inpiish—the subjugation of the tribes that hovered on the eastern borders 
of Persia. Perhaps in his simple geography he hoped to find, beyond that 
mysde East, the ocean that would serve as a natural frontier for his con¬ 
quered realm. Entering Sogdiann, he came upon a village inhabited by the 
descendants of chose Branchidae w'ho, in 4S0, had surrendered to Xerxes 
the treasures of their temple near .Miletus. Fevered with the thought that 
he was revenging the pillaged god, he ordered all the inhabitants skin, in¬ 
cluding the women and children—visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
fifth generation. His campaign In Sogdlana, Ariatia, and Bactriana was 
bloody and bootless; he achieved some victories, found some gold, and left 
enemies everywhere behind him. Near Bokhara his men captured Bessus, 
who bad slain Darius. Alexander, suddenly making himself the avenger of 
the Great King, had Ikssus whipped almost to death, had his nose and cars 
cut off, and then sent him to Ecbarana, ^^'he^e he wa.i executed by having 
his arms tied to one, and hk legs to the other, of two trees that had been 
drawn together by ropes; so that when the ropes wtTt cut the trees pulled 
the body to pieces.'’ At every new remove from Greece Alexander was 
bccombg less and less a Greek, more ami more a Iwirbarian king. 

The year 527 found him passing over the Himalayas into India. Vanity 
conspired with curiosity to lead him into such distant territory; Iiis gen¬ 
erals adrised against it. Ills army obeyed him unwillingly. Crossing the 
Indus, he defeated King Poms, and announced that he would continue to 
the Ganges. But his soldiers refused to go farther. He pled with them, 
and for three days, like a scion of Achilles, pouted in his tent; but they had 
hod enough. Sadly he turned back, loath to face west again, and forced his 
way through hostile tribes with such personal bravery that his soldiers wxpt 
at their inability to realise all his dreanis. He was the first to scale flic walk 
of the Mallkns-, after he and two others liad leaped into the city the ladders 
broke, and they found themselves alone amidst the enemy. Alexander 
fou^t till he sank exhausted by his wounds. Meanwhile his troops had 
made their way into the rowm, and soldier after soldier sacrificed his life 
to protecr the fallen King. When t!ic battle was over Alexander rvas carried 
CO his cent, and his veterans kksed his garments as he passed. After three 
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months of convalescence he renewed his march along chc Tndus, and at last 
reached the Indian Ocean. There he sent on parr of his forces by water 
under Nearchiis, -whoslcjUfuily accomplished the long voyage in unfamiliar 
seas. Alexander himself led the rest of his army northwest along the coast 
of India and through the desert of Gedrosia (Baluchlscan), where the suf¬ 
ferings of lus men rivaled those of Napoleon’s army on the return from 
Moscow. Heat killed Thousands, thirst killed morei A little water was 
found, and W'as brought to Alexander, but he deliberately poured It out 
upon the ground “ WTien tlie remnants of Ins force reach^ Susa some ten 
thousand had died, and Alexander was half insane. 


(11. THE DEATH OF A GOD 

He had now spent nine years in Asia, and he had changed the continent 
by his victories less chan it bad cransfomicd Itim by Its ways. He had been 
told hy Aristotle to treat Greeks as frmnen, “barbarians” as slaves. But 
he had liccn surprised lo find among the Persian aritn'oerats a degree of 
rc€nenicnc and good manners nor often seen in the turbulent democracies 
of Greece; he admired the manner in which the Great Kings had organized 
their empire, and wondered how his rough Macedonians could replace 
such governors. He concluded that he could give some permanence to his 
conquests only by reconciling the Persian nobles to his leadership, and 
using them in adminisrrartve posts. More and more cliarmed by liis new 
subject he abandoned the idea of ruling over them as a Macedonian, and 
conceived hunself is a GrecoT^ersian emperor governing a realm in which 
Persians and Greeks would be on an equal footing, and would peaceably 
mingle that culture and their blood. The long quarrel of Europe and Ada 
would end in a wedding feast. 

Already thousands of his soldiers had married nanvc women, or were 
living with them; should he not do likewise, many the daughter of Darius, 
and reconcile the nations by bcgccdng a king who would unite both dynas¬ 
ties in his velm^ He had already married Poxana, a Bactrtati princess; but 
this was a negligible impedknenr. He broached the plan to Kis officers, 
and suggested that the>% too, shoold take Persian wfras. They smiled at 
his hopes of uniting the ni'o nadons, but they had been a lung time au'ay 
from home, and the Persian ladies were beautiful, So in one great nuptial 
at Susa (}24) Alexander married Stitira, daughrer of Darius HI, and Pary- 
satis, daughter of Areaxerxes III, attaching himself in this way to both 
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branches of Persian royalty, while eighty of hts officers took Persian brides. 
Thousands of similar marriages were soon aftenvard celebrated among the 
soldiers. Alexander gave each officer a substantia] dowr}% and paid the 
debts of the iniirr)'ing soldiers—which aiiKumted (if we may believe Ar¬ 
rian) to rn'eniY thousand ralenrs ($120,000,000)." To further this union 
of peoples he opened lands in Mesopotamia and Persia to Greek colonists, 
thereby redudng the pressure of population in some of the Greek states, 
and mitigating the class war; now began those Hellenbted Asiatic cities 
which were to be a vital parr of the Sclcucid Fjnpirc, At tlie same time he 
drafted thirty thousand Persian youths, had them educated nn Greek lines, 
and taught them the Greek manual of war. 

Possibly Ills tvit'es had something to do with his rapid adoption of Oricn- 
ra! v-'ays; possibly it was a failure of nir>desT_v, or a part of his plan, “In 
Persiasays Plutarch, “he first put on the barbaric” (i.e,, forei^) "dress, 
perhaps with the view of making the ivork of civilhdng the Persians easier, 
as noihinEt gains more upon men than a conformity to their customs- , >. 
However, he followed not the Median fashion ,.. but taking a middle way 
berween the Persian mode and the Macedonian, so contrived his habit that 
ir was not so flaunting as the one, and yet more pompous and msgnilicenc 
than the other/’" His soldiers saw in this change the conquest of AlcTian' 
der by the Orient; they felt that they had lost him, and they mournfully 
missed the signs of soUcitudc and affection which he bad once showered 
upon them, Tlie Persians made every obeisance to him, and flattered liim 
to Ins heart's content; the Macedonians, themselves softened by Oriental 
luxury, grumbled at the rasks that he laid upon them, forgot his beneficence, 
murmured of desertion, and even plotted against his life. He began to pre¬ 
fer the society of the Persian grandees. 

His culminating apostasy, or diplomacy, was hts announcement of his 
own divinity. Tn 324 he sent word to all the Greek states except Mace'* 
doitta (where the insult to Philip might have aroused resennnent) that he 
wished hereafter to be publicly recognized as the son of Zeus-Ammon. 
Most of the states complied, feeling ir to be merely a form; even the ob* 
stinate Spartans agreed, saying, “Let Alexander be a god If he wants to." 
It was not so mu^ for a man to be a god in the Greek sense of the term; 
the chasm between humanity and deity was not as wide then as it was to 
become in modem theology; several Greeks had overleaped it, like Hip- 
podameia. Oedipus, Achillra, Iphigeuia, and Helen. The Egyptians liad 
always thought of their Pharaohs as gods; if Alexander had neglected to 
rank himsdf amiUrly the Egyptums might have been disturbed by so bold 
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a violation of precedent. The priests at Siwa, Dtdyuifl, and Babylon, who 
were believed to have special sources of Inform a don in this field, had all 
assured him of his divine orig-in. That (as Grote thought*') Alexander actu¬ 
ally believed iiimself to be a god in a more than metaphorical sense is quite 
nnlikcly. It Is true that after his self-dcitication he became increasingly 
irritable and arrogant; that he sat on a golden throne^ wore sacred vest¬ 
ments, and somctinies adorned his head with the horns of jVmmon.*’ But 
when he was not playing his disrinitj'' for world stakes lie smiled at his nwm 
honors. Being injured by an arrow, he remarked to some friends, "This, 
you see, is blood, and not such Ichor as flows from the w'ounds of the 
Immortals.”*’ Tiiat he had not taken too .wriously his mother's rale of tlie 
rfiunderbolt appears from his darning anger at Attalus’ imputations on his 
birth, and his remark about the need of sleep as dLstinguishing man from 
the gods. Even Olympias laughed when she heard that Alexander had 
tn.ide her legend ofltciaL "Wlien,” she asked, “will .Alexander stop slander¬ 
ing me to Hera?”* Despite bis godhead Alexander continued to offer sac¬ 
rifice to tlie gods—an unheard-of thing for a divinity. Plutarch and Arrian, 
able to judge the tnatrer is Greeks, took it for gran ted that Alexander deified 
himself as a means to easier rule over a superstitious a.nd heterogeneous 
population * Doubtless he felt that the task of unifying two hostile worlds 
would be fadlitatcd by the reverence which the C'jjnmon people would 
give him if hb claims to diiiTnity were accepted by the upper classes. Per¬ 
haps, indeed, he thought to overcome the disruptive diversity of faitlis in 
hb empire by providing, in hb own jierson, the beginning of a sacred myth 
and a common unifying faith.* 

The Macedonian officers could not fathom Alexander’s policy. Tlie 
Greek spirit liad touched tlicnv to the point of mental emancipation, but 
not to the point of pliilosophical toleratioo; they found it humiliating to 
prostrate themselves, as be now Jetmnded, in approaching the King. One 
of hb bravest officers, Philotas, son of hb ablest and most favored general, 
Pirmcnic), entered into a conspiracy to kill the new god. Alexander got 
wind of it, hud Philgtas arrested, and wrung from liim by torture a confes¬ 
sion implicating his own father. Philutas was forced to repeat the confes- 
rion before the soldiers, who, in accord w irh their custom in such cases, at 
once stoned Iiim tt* death; Parmcnio was executed by messenger as prob- 

* Lqcun gi™ the ancienT view ifi uoe fif his PWonwf/ of the Dtadi “PiJJip. V™ ctruiiK 
detiv (lt 3 ( vim are mv son, AlcMnJcr^ sJ tou hid been Ajiinion's would noc hjvc 

died. Afcje, T lincw The rime ihat ym wens niy faaJicr. I oflly J t!ic ir^rrment of 

rthc onclt bmusc 1 ibnuphr k wa® ^oiky-, ^ - \Micn the birlurlun^ rfiixiglir dicy Jtad t 
gixi to deal with, thev up tbri^+ik h itiadc ilicLr ctmquca an 
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abl)* guilry, and in any ca3« a presumpHve enemy. From thai moment to 
the end, the relations between Alexander and his army became increase 
ingly strained—the troops ever more discontent, the King ever more sus¬ 
picious, severe, and lonely, 

Hissolitsiy^ exaltation and the growing mulrimdc of his cares inclined him 
to seek forgetfulness in hca^y draughts of wine. At a banquet in Samarkand 
Clcitus, who had saved his life at the Giamcus, drank himselT into such 
candor as to tell Alexander that hb victories had ticen won by his soldiers 
rather than by him, and that Philip’s achievement had been much greater. 
Alexander, equally drunk, rose to strike him, but ftolemy Lagus (soon to 
be ruler of Egt'pt) hurried Qcitus away, Cleitus, however, had more to 
say; he escaped from Ptolemy, and w'cnt back to finish his tirade. Alexan¬ 
der hurled a lance at him and killed him. Overcome with remorse, the 
King secluded himself for three days, refused to eat, fell into hvsteria. and 
tried to end his (mm life. Soon afrenvard Hermolaus, a page whom Alex¬ 
ander had unjustly punished, formed another conspiracy against him. The 
boy was apprehended, and under torrure made a confession incriminating 
Aristotle’s nephew CaUisthcncs. The latter, who was accompanying the 
expedition as ofheial historian, had already offended the King by refuiang 
to prostrate himself before liim, openly criticizing him for tus Oriental 
ways, and boasting that Alexander would be knoixm to posterity only 
through Callijttbenes the historian. Alexander had him put in prison, where, 
seven months later, he died.* This incident put an end to the friendship 
b«w'een Alexander and Aristotle, who bad for years been risking his life 
to defend Alexander’s cause in Athens. 

In the end the discontent in the army verged on open mutiny. When 
the King announced that he would send back to .Macedon the oldest of 
the soldiers, each richly paid for his services, t he was shocked to hear many 
murrering that they wished he would dismiss them all, since, being a god, 
he had no need of men to realize hU purposes. He ordered the leaders of 
the sedition executed, and then addressed to his troops an affecting (but 
probably apocryphal) speech* in which he reminded them of all that Acy 
had done for him, and he for rhem, and asked whidi of them could show 
more scare than he, whose body bore the marks of every weapon used in 
war. Finally he gave them all permission to go home: “Go back and report 

* There tre Ctmffjct™ itoriei About his pult anJ Im Jeatfa^" He left iKroc main titles: 
HelitTTkar % tuHOfr td Gte«x frpm 587 to J37J.1 of ifee a Hinary 

uf 

t Each of thtnx Ammi asstuts ms. received » tileur in addidoa to hk pay-whicli ccHuicaied 
till he hb bofme.^ 
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that you deferred yoar king and left him to the protection of conqnered 
foreigners." Then he retired to his rooms, and refused to see anyone. His 
soldiers, stricken with rcniorse, came and lay do\t'n before the pabce, saj' 
bg that they would not leave till he had forgiven them and rtaccepted them 
into his army. When at last he appeared they broke into te^ and insisted 
on kissing liim; and after being reconciled with him they went i>ack to 
their camp shouting a song of thanksgiving. 

Deceived by this show of affection, Alexander dreamed now of further 
campaigns and victories; he planned the subjugation of hidden Arabia, 
sent a mission to explore the Caspian regions, and thought of conquering 
Europe to the Pillars of Hercules, But his strong frame had been weak¬ 
ened by exposure and drink, and his spirit by the conspiracies of his officers 
and the mutmies of {us men. While the army was in Ecbatana his dearest 
companion, Hephuestion, fell sick and died. Alexander had loved him so 
much that when DariiL'i’ queen, entering the conqueror’s tent, bowed first 
to Hephacstion, thinking him Alc-xander, the young King said, graciously, 
’*Hephacsrion is also Alexander""—as if to say that he and Hephacstion 
were one. The two often shared one tent, and drank from one cup; m 
battle they fought side by side. Now' the Kin g, feeling that half of him 
had been tom away, broke down in uncontrolled grief. He lay for hours 
upon rhe corpse, v>i;eping; he cut off his hair in mouming, and for days 
refused to take food. He sentenced to death the physician who had left 
rhe sick youth’s side to attend the public games. He ordered a gigantic 
funeral pile to be erected in Hephaesrion’s memory, at a cost, we are told, 
of ten thousand talents ($60,000,000), and sent to inquire of the oracle of 
AnuTiDa whether it was permitted to worship Hephacsoon as a god. In 
his next campaign 3 whole tribe was stain, at his orders, as a sacriiice to 
Hephaestion’s ghost The thought that Achilles had not long survived 
Patroclus haunted him like a sentence of death. 

Back in Babylon, he abandoned Iiimself mure and more to drink. One 
night, reveling with his officers, he proposed a drinking match. Promachus 
quaffed t\%'elvc quarts of wine, and won the prize, a talcnti three days later 
he died. Shortly afterward, at another banquet, Alexander drained a goblet 
containing six quarts of wine. On the next niglit he drunk heavily again; 
and cold weather suddenly setting b, he caughr a fever, and took 10 his bed. 
The fever raged for ten days, durbg which Alexanilcr continued to give 
orders to Ids army and his fleer. On the eleventh day he died, being in the 
thirty-third year of his age (313). When his generals asked him to whom he 
left his empire lie ans^'ered, "To the strongesL”" 
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LOte most men he had been unable to find a successor worthy of 
him, and his work fell unfinish ed from his hands. Even so his achievement 
was nor only Immense, but far more permanent than has imially been sup¬ 
posed. Acting as the agent of historical necessity, he put an end to the era 
of city-states, and, by sactificing a mbstantial measure of local freedom, 
created a larger sj'stem of stability and order than Europe liad j'ct ItnowTi. 
His concepebn of govemoient as alKSolucism using rdigion to impose peace 
upon diverse nations dominated Europe until the rise of nationalism and 
democracy in modem rimes. He broke down the barriers between Greek 
and "barbarian/^ and prepared for the oosmopolitanism of the Hellenistic 
age; he opened Hither Asia to Greek colonijration, and established Greek 
settlements as far east as Bactria; he united the eastern Mediterranean world 
into one great wtb of coirancrcc, liberating and srimukting trade. He 
brought Greek literatnrc, philosophy, and art to Asb, and died litfore he 
couid realize that he had also made a pathway for the religious victory of 
the East over the West. HLs adoption of Oriental dress and wavs was the 
beginning of Asiak revenge. 

It was just as well that he died at his zenith; added years would almost 
sorelv' have brought him disillusionitient, Pcrliaps if he had lived he might 
have been deepened by defeat and suffering, and might have Icamtd—as 
he WTiS begimimg—to love statesmanship more than war. But he had under¬ 
taken too much; the strain of holding his sivotlen realm together, and 
watching all its parts, was probably disordering Iiis brilbant mind. Energy 
is outy half of genius; the other haE is Immcss; and Alctmdcr was all 
energy. We miss in him—though we have no right to expect—the calm 
marurity of Caesar, or the subtle wLsdom of Augusrus, We admire him as 
we admire Napoleon, because he stood alone against half the world, and 
because he encourages us wirh the thoughr of rhe incredible power that lies 
potential id the individual soul. And wc feel a natural sj'mpathy for him. 
despite his superstitions and his cruelties, because we know thai he was at 
least a generous and affcctionare youth, as web as incomparably able and 
brave; that he fought against a maddemug heriiflge of bariiarism in his 
blood; and that through aU battles and all bloodshed he kept before his 
eyes the dream of bringing the ligEii of Athens to a Larger world. 


rv, THE Z.VD OF AN AGE 

When the news of hts death reached Greece, revolts against the Mace¬ 
donian aiirhoriry broke our everj'W'herc. Tlictjan exiles In Athens organized 
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a force of patriocs, and besieged the Maccdoman garrison in the Cadmeia. 
In Athens iiiielf, where many had prayed for an end to Alexander, the anti- 
Macedonian party, feeling that its prayers had been heard, crowned them¬ 
selves with garhmils and feasted over the death of him whom they had 
courted as a god—singing, says Plutardi, *‘triumphant songs of victory, as 
if by their own vaior they had vanquished hlm-”“ 

For a moment Demosthenes was in his glory. He had not fared well dur¬ 
ing Alexander's campaigns: he tiad been convicted of accepting a heavy 
bribe front Harpaios, and had been 6ung into jailt he had been allowed to 
escape, and had lived nine rnonths of fretting exile in Troezen. Now he 
was recalled, and was sent as envoy to the Peloponnesus to raise allies for 
Athens in a war of liberation. A united force matched north, met Antipa- 
ler at Crannon, and was destroyed. The old soldier, who lacbcd Alexan¬ 
der's sensitivity to Athenian culnire, kid the most arduous terms upon the 
city, requiring it to pay the cost of the v'ar, to receive a Macedonian gar¬ 
rison, to abandon its deniocradc constirudon and courts, to disfranchise and 
deport to colonial settlements all citizens (11,000 out of a i ,oco) possessing 
less than two thousand drachmas’ worth of property, and to surrender 
Demosthenes, Hypcrcidcs, and two other anti-.Macedonian orators. De¬ 
mosthenes fled to Calauria and took refuge in a temple sanctuary. Sur¬ 
rounded by Macedonian pursuers, he Jmnic a phial of poison, and died be¬ 
fore he could drag himscif out of the sacred court. 


The same tragic year saw the end of Arrstorle. He had long been un¬ 
popular in Athens: the Academy and the school of Isocrates disliked him as 
a critic and a rival, while the patriots looked upon him as a leader of the 
pro-Maccdonkn party. Advantage was taken of Alexander’s death to 
bring an accusation of impiety against Aristotle; heretical pa^igcs from 
his books were brought in as. evidence; he was charged with having offered 
divine honors to the dictator Hermeias, who, being a slave, could not have 
been a god. Aristotle quietly left the city, saying that he xvould not give 
.Athens a chance to sin 3 second time against philosophy,** He withdrew 
to the home of his mother’s family in Chalcls, leaving the Lyceum in the 
care of Tlieophtastus, The Athenians passed sentence of dc,ith upon him, 
but had ncitlier opportunity nor need to execute it. For either through a 
stomach illness aggravated by hb flight, or, as some wy," by taking pobon, 
Aristotle died a few months after leaving Arhens, in rhe skty-tinrd year 
of his age. His will w as a model of kindly considcrarion for hb second 
wife, his family, and his slaves. 
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The death of Greek democracy was both a violent and a natural death, 
in which the fatal agents were the organic disorders of the system; the 
sword of Macedon merely added the final blow, Tlie city-state had proved 
incapable of solving the problems of goveminenr: it had failed to preserve 
order within, and defense without; despite the appeals of Gorgios, bocraces, 
and Plato for some Dorian discipline to tame Ionian freedom, it had dis¬ 
covered no way of reconciling local autonomy with national stabiUty and 
power; and its love of liberty had seldom interfered with its passion for 
empire. The class war had become bitter beyond control, and had turned 
democracy into a contest in legislative looting. The Assembly, a noble 
body in its lictter days, had degenerated into a mob hating all superioritVt 
rejecting all restraint, ruthless before weakness bur cringing before power, 
voting itself every favor, and taxing property to the point of crushing 
initiative, indnstry, and thrift. Philip, Alexander, and Antipater did not 
destroy Greek freedom; it had destroyed itself; and the order that they 
forged preserved for centuries longer, and disseminated through Egyp^ 
the East, a civilization that might otherwise liavc died of its own tyrannous 
anarchy. 

And yet, had oligarchy or monarchy done any better? The Thirty had 
committed more atrocities against life and property in the few months of 
th^ power titan the democracy m the preceding hundred years.** And 
wdiilc democracy was producing chaos m Athens, monarchy was producing 
chaos in Macedonia-a dozen w ars of succession, a hundred a^assinations. 
and a thousand interferences xvkh freedom—with no Fcdceming gtocy of 
literature, science, philosophy, or art. The weakness and smallness of the 
state in Greece had been 3 boon to the individual, if not in body, certainly 
in soul; chat freedom, costly Though it was, had generated the achieve¬ 
ments of the Greek mind. Individualism in the end d^troys the group, 
but in the mterim it stimubtes personality, mental cxploratiun, and artisdc 
creation. Greek democracy was corrupt and incompetent, and had to die. 
But w'hcn it W'os dead men realized how beautiful its heyday had been; 
and all later generations of ondquit)' looked back to the centuiies of 
Pccidcs and Plato as the zenith of Greece, and of all history. 
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Greece and Macedon 

L THE STR'DCGX^ FOR POWER 

H istorians divide the past into epochs, years, and events, as 
thought divides the world bco groups, individuals, and things; but 
history, liite nature* knows only contltnilty amid ciiangt: rt&n fa^it 

history' makes no leaps, HcUtnistic Greece did not feel Alexan¬ 
der's death its *‘thc end of an age”; it looked upon him as the beginning of 
“modern'^ times, and as a symbol of ^'igorons youth rather than a factor in 
dccav; if was convinced that it had now entered upon its nchest maturity, 
and that its leaders w'erc as magnificent as any in the past except the in- 
comparable young King himself/ In many ways it w^as right, Greek ciV’* 
ihzation did not die livdih Greek freedom; on the contrary it contjiiered new 
ar^s and spread in three directions as the formation of vast empires broke 
dov^m the political biirritrs to comrnumcarion, colonization, and trade* 
Still enterprising and alciT, ihc Greets moved by hundreds of thousands 
into Asia and Egypt, Epirus and Maced on; and nor only did Ionia flower 
again, bui HeUcnic blood, language, and culture made its w^ay into the 
interior of Asia Minoff into Phoenicia and Pale^rine, through Syria and 
Babylonia, across the Euphrates and the Tigris, even to Bacrria and India^ 
Never had the Greek spirit shown more ^rest and courage; never had Greek 
letters and arts won so wide a victory. 

Perhaps that is why historians are ivont to end their hb:ories of Greece 
wdth Alexander; after him rhe extent and complexity of the Greek world 
baffle any unified view' or conctnuotis narrative, I hcrc were not only 
three major monarchies—Atacedonb* Stleucia, and Egv'pt; there were a 
hundred Greek city-states, of all degrees of independence; there a maM 
of alliances and leagues; rfiere were half-Greck states in Epirus, Judea, 
Pcfgamum* livTantium. Bithynia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Baccria; and in the 
west were Greek Italy and Sicily, tom hettveen aging Carthage and youth¬ 
ful Rome. Alexatidcris rootless empire too lot^ly ho^d together by 
language, communicaticn* customs^ and faith to sui vive him. He had left 
not one but several strong men behind him^ and none could be content 
with less than sovereignty^ The ske and diversity of the new realm dis^ 
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missed all thought of democracy; self-government, as the Greeks umier- 
stoud it, presupposed a city-rstate u'hose citizens could come periodically 
to a common meeting place; and besides, had not the philosophcts of demo¬ 
cratic Athens denounced democracy as the cnthroncmcnc of ignorance, 
envy, and chaosr Alucsnder’s successors—ta'ho were therefore termed 
had been Macedonian chieftains, long accustomed to rule by the 
sn'ord; democracy, except as the occasional consultation of their aides, 
never entered their heads. ^\fter some fnin or trials at arms which disposed 
of lesser contenders, they divided the empire into Sve parts (jar)—An¬ 
tipater taking Macedonia and Greece. Lyshnachus Thrace, Antigonus Asia 
Minor, SeleucMS Babylonia, and Ptolemy Egypt. They did not bother to 
call a confirming synod of the Greek states. From that moment, except 
for some fitful interludes in Greece, and the nrisiocratic republic of Rome, 
monarchy ruled Europe until the French Revolution. 

The basic principle of denioeriicy is freedom invidng chaos; the basic prin¬ 
ciple of monarchy is ptiwer invidng tj'^rannv, revolution, and war. From Philip 
to Perseus, from Qiacronea to Pydna (jj8- rrttf), the foreign and civil wars of the 
city-states were supplemented hy the external and intcrruil wars of the king¬ 
doms, for the perquisites of govemnient tempted a hundred generals to contests 
for thrones. \''ialcnce was as pojnilar, coridottifti as nunterous artd brilliant, in 
Hellenistic Greece os in Renaissance Italy, Wlien Anri pater died ArJteos re¬ 
volted again, and put to death old Kioeion, who had ruled it as p^srly as possible 
in Anri pater’s name. Cissander, Anriptrr's son, recaptured rhe chy for Maccdon 
(jiSr), widened ihc frandiise to hulders of a thousand Jracbmas, and left 35 
his rrgrnt the philosopher, scholar, and diletiante Dernctrius of Phalcnun, 
who gave the city tea years of prosperity and peace. Mcanw'hilc Antigonus I 
("‘Cj’clops”) dreamed of uniring all of .-Alexander’s empire under his one eye; he 
was defeated at I pus (jdj) by a coalition, and lost Asia Mmor to Srkucus I. 
His son Demetrius Poliorcctes (“Taker of Gties") liberated Greece from Mace¬ 
donian mle, gave Athens twelve years more of denaxTacy, was lodged os the 
grateful city’s guest iia the Parthenon, brought courresans to live with him there,* 
drove some young men to desperation by his amorous attentions,* won a brilliant 
naval victory over Pcoltnny i at Q^irus (508), besieged Rhodes for six years 
with new siege instniments but without success, made himself king of .Maccdon 
(19,4), ended Athenian liberty with a garrison, fell Into ever new wars, was de¬ 
feated and captured by Sclcucus, and drank himself to death. 

‘ DamoclH. KHiglit out evcywlKK by DtiMn-us snd « bsr about to be apnireJ, tnigA 
bimedf by plunging mho a caldron of boiiJi^ wket,* We nma not nujimlgt the Alfwouifl 
from vunii itiECim:ic 
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Four years later (z79)r taking advantage of tilt disorder brought on by 
the struggle for power in the eastern Mediterranean, a horde of Celts, or 
‘*GauIs,” under Brennus* marched down through Atacedonia into Greece. 
Breuuus, sa)'s Pausauias. “pointed out die n eak state of Greece, the im¬ 
mense wealth of her cities, the votive offerings in the temples, the great 
quantities of silver and gold,”* At the same ricie a revolution broke out 
in Macedonia under the leadership of Apollodorus; pert of the army joined 
in, and helped the angry poor in their periodical re venge of despoiling the 
rich. The Gauls, do^dess guided by a Greek, found their way through 
secret passes around Thermopylae, killed and plundered indiscriminately, 
and advanced upon the rich temple at Delphi Repulsed there by a Greek 
force and a storm that m Greek belief was Apollo’s defense of bis slirine, 
Brennus retreated and killed himself in shame. The surviving Gauls crossed 
over into Asia Minor. “They butchered all the males,” writes Pausanks, 

and likewise old women, and babes at their mothers’ breasts; they 
drank the bjood, and feasted on the flesh of infants iliac were fat. 
Pligh-spinted women, and nuidens in their flowtr, commkeed sui¬ 
cide ... those that suivivcd w ere subjected to cvcjy* kind of outtage. 

,,, Some of the women rushed upon the sss'orcls of die Gauls, and 
voluntarily courted death; to *>thcrs death came from alwcncc of food 
or sleep, as these merciless barliatiaBS ravished ilvcni in turn, and 
wreaked their lusts upon them whether dying or dcad.l' 

After suffering years of such des'astadon, the Greeks of Aria bought off 
the invadera. and persuaded them to retire into northern Phrygia fw’hcrc 
their settlements become known as Galatia^, Thrace, and the Balkans. 
For two generations the Gauls levied fear tribute fnjm Seleucus I and the 
Greek cities of the ^ksiatic coasts and the Black Sea; ByMneium alone paid 
them $140,000 a year-f As the emperors and generals of Rome were to be 
occupied, in the third century after Christ, in repelling barbarian inroads, 
so the kings and generals of Pcrganium, Sclcucia, and Macedonia gave much 
of their resources and energies, in the third century before Chrisr, to Jriv- 
Lns back the reenrring waves of Celtic invasion. Throughont its history 
minent dviliMtion lived on the edge of a sea of barbarism that repeatedly 
threatened to inundate It. The stoic courage of cirir.ens perpetually pre- 

* Nfw the ftrgiifitM. wliii tuJ l&ly in 39 ^ 

t VVe no GitTlic voiLon of these iMrocr^ ™y attoom oi Greek Eova- 

nojp into Asia, Iralv, or Skjl)'. ^ , 

In to *13 cfw for the rise of pn^fis m the HcUcmsoc age. the i^Jenc 

will be iKkocKuJ is ci^iuvalciit to li*™ tn die United Stiis of 1939. 
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pored hod once kept back the peiil; but stotciEm was dying in Greece pre¬ 
cisely at the time that devised its classic forrtmlatioo and its name, 

Antigonus 0 , son of Demetrius Poliorcctcs and called “Gonatas" for 
reasons no>K’ unknown, drove the Gauls our of Macedonia, pur doum the 
revolt of ApoUodoros, and mled Macedonia with ability and moderation 
for ihirry-eight years (277-39). gave generously to literatate, science, 
and philosophy, brought poets tike Aracus of Soli to his court, and formed 
a lifelong friendship with Zeno the Stoic; he was the first of that very 
discondnugns tine of philosopher-kings which ended in Marcus Aurelius. 
Nevenhcless it was durlog hk reign chat Athens made a last bid for free¬ 
dom. In i 6 f the ttarionallsr party came into power under the leadership 
of a young pupil of Zeno^s, Chremonidcs. It secured the aid of Egypt, 
ousted fhc Macedonian troops, and announced the liberation of Athens. 
Antigonus came down at his leisure and recaptured the city (261), but 
dealt with it 35 became one who respected philosophy and old age. He 
established garrisons in the Piraeus, on Salamls, and at Sunium. and en¬ 
joined Athens from engaging in alliances or wars; for the rest he left the 
city completely free. 

Other Greek states were solving in other ways the problem of recon¬ 
ciling liberty with order. About 279 little Aetolia, peopled like Macedon 
with half-barbafoos and nevcr-contjucrcd mountaineers, began to organize 
the cities of northern Greece—chiefly (hose of the Delphic Amphictyony— 
into the Aetolian League; and about die same time the Achaean League 
of Potrac, Dyine, Pcllene, and other tovvtis ottracted to its membership many 
dries of the Pcloponnese. In either league the constituent munJdpaliries 
kept control of all local govemmenu bur surrendered their armed forces 
and foreign relations to a federal council, and a strategoSj elected by such 
of the citizens as could attend the annual assembly at Aegium in Achaea, 
or at Thermus in Aetolia. Each league mainmined peace, and established 
common-measures, weights, and coinages throughout its area—an achieve- 
ment in co-operation that makes the third century m some ways pobrically 
superior to the age of Pericles. 

The Achaean League was transfomicd into a first-class power by Aratus 
of Sicyon. At the age of twenty this new Tlicmistocles freed Sicyon from 
its dictator by a night attack with 3 handfnj of men. By eloquence and 
subtle negotiation he persuaded all the Peloponnesus except Sparta and Elis 
to join the League, w'hich chose him as its strjtegos annually for ten years 
(245-3f), With a few hundred men he secretly entered Cotmth, scaled the 
almost Inaccessible Acrocoriathus, routed the Macedonian troops, and re- 
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Stored tht csty 10 freedom. Passing on to the Piraeus, he bribed the Maoe- 
donian garrison to surrender, and annoDnced the liberation of Athens. From 
chat moment to rlie Roman conquest Athens enjoyed a unique self-gov- 
emment—militarily powerless, but left inviolate by the Hellenistic states 
because lier unlversitits had made her the Intelkctu.1l capital of the Greek 
world. Athens turned to philosophy, and contentedly disappeared from 
political history. 

Now at the height of their power, the two leagues began to weaken 
themselves by war with each other and class war within. In iio rhe Aetoli- 
an League, with Sparta and Elis, fought the bitter ‘'Social" War against 
the Achaean League and Macedon. Arams, the defender of freedom, was 
also the protector of wealthj in each city the League supported the party 
of property. The poorer citizens complained that they coold not afford 
to attend the distant assemblies of the League, and were thereby in effect 
disfranchised; they were skeptical of a liberty that meant the full privilege 
of the clever and the strong to exploit the simple and the weak; more anti 
more they gave their applause to demagogues who called for a fedisrribu- 
tion of the land. Like the rich of a century before, the poor began to favor 
Macedonia against their own governments. 

Macedonia, however, wus ruined by the honesty of Anrigonus HI. He 
had assumed jxiwcr as regent for his stepson, Philip, and had promised to 
surrender the throne upon Philip’s coming of age. Tlic cytucs of the time 
called him '*Do5oii"—the Promiser—apparently because they took it for 
granted that he was lying. But he kept his word, and in an Philip V, aged 
seventeen, began a long reign of intrigue and war. He w^as a man of cour¬ 
age and capacity, but of unscrupulous subtlety. He seduced the wife of 
Arams' son, poisoned Arams, killed his own son on suspicion of con¬ 
spiracy. and arranged banquets of poisoned wine for those who stood in 
the way of his plans.' He enlarged and enriched Mneedonia, and left it 
more poptdous and prosperous than for one hundred and fifty years past. 
But in 115, fearful of the growing power of Rome, be made the historic 
mistake of allying himself with Hannibal and Canhage. A year latex Rome 
declared war upon Macedonia, and began the conquest of Greece. 


n. THE STOtJGGT.E FOU WEALTH 

Athenaeus. who is as reliable as any gossip, tells us that Demetrius of 
Phalenun, about 3 to, took a census of Athens, and reported 1 t,oDO citizens. 
10,000 me tics or aliens, and 4110,000 slaves.* The last figure is incredible. 
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but wc know nocbing chof conuaidias it. Very probably the minjbcr of 
mral sbves had grown; estates 'W'crc becoming larger, and were being 
worked more and more by sla^'cs under a slave overseer managing for an 
absentee landlord/ Under this 5)^c]n a more scienii^c agriculture devel¬ 
oped; Varro knew fifty Greek manuals of die art. But the processes of 
erosion and deforestation had already gneted much of the land, f.vcn in 
die fourth century Plato had expressed the belief that rain and flood, in 
the flow of time, had carried away much of the arable surface of Attica; 
the siirvii'ing hilLg, in his metaphor, were a skeleton from which the flesh 
had been washed away.'* Many areas of Attica were in the third centim' 
so denuded of topsoil that their ancient farms were abandoned. The for¬ 
ests of Greece were vanishing, and timber, like food, had to be brought in 
from abroad.” The mines at Lannom were worn out and almost desened; 
silver could be gotten more cheaply from Spain; and the gold mines of 
Thrace, w'hich had once poured their wealth into Athens, nmv ennehed 
the treasury' and beautified the coinage of Macedon. 

While the source of a virile and independent citizenry was drying up in 
the villages, indnstty and the class war W'cre progressing in the towns. Small 
factories, and the slaves in them, wxrc growing in number at Athens; as in 
all the larger dries of the flcllenisric W'orld. Slave dealers accompanied 
the armies; boughr nnransonicd captives, and sold them at tlircc or four 
mlnas 150 or Sioo) a head in the great slave markets of Delos and Rhodes- 
Some scruples, moral or economic, were felt aliout this ancient instiEutlon. 
A humanitarian sentiment arose as a l>y-product of philosophy; the cos¬ 
mopolitan spirit of the age was negligent of radal di^nctiotis; and casual 
hired labor, which could be thrown upon public relief whenever it ceased 
to be privately profitable, viras m many cjrcnmstanccs cheaper than slave 
labor tbac had to be continuously maintained.” Towards the close of this 
period there was a substantial rise in manumissions. 

Commerce lat^^uishcd in the older cities, but flourished in the new. The 
Greek ports of Asia and Egypt grew ar the expense of the PIraens; and 
even on the mainland it was Chalcis and Corinth that caught the swelling 
currents of Hellcnisdo trade. Through these strategicallv situated and well- 
equipped centers, as through Antioch, Scleuda, Rhodes, Alexandria, and 
Syracuse, a busy stream of merchants flowed, spreading a cosmopolitan 
and skeptical point of view. Bankers multiplied, and lent not onlv to traders 
and proprietors but to cities and governments.” Some dnes, like Delos and 
Byzantium, had public or national banks holding government fimds and 
tnanaged by state ofliciak.'' In 314 Antimenes of Rhodes organized the 
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6i?t known sysrcin of insurance by guaranteeing <>w tiers, for a prctnliun 
of eight per cent, against loss from the (light of their slaves." The release 
of Persian accumulations and the c^uickened circulation of capital reduced 
the rate of interest to ten per cent in the tliird century and seven per cent 
in the second. Speculation was uidespread, but not organized. Some 
nianij>iiIacors sought to raise prices by limiting prudtiction; ihere ivcre 
advocates of restrienng crops to keep up the purchasing power of the 
farming community.** Prices in general were high, again because of the 
Achaemenid treasuries that AJesandcr had poured into the cutrency of 
the w'orld; but at the same time, and partly by the same cause, trade was fa¬ 
cilitated, production was stimulated, and prices gradually fell haclc to a nor¬ 
mal range. The nealtb of the u calihy grew beyond any precedent in 
Creek history. Homes became palaces, furniture and carriages more siunp* 
tuous, servants more numerous; dinners became orgies, and w'omcn became 
show window's of their husbands’ prosperity.* 

Wages la^ed behind rhing prices, and rapidly followed their fall. They 
could support 3 single man only, and made for celibacy, pauperism, and 
depopularion; they left a diminishing economic distance between fret 
w'orker and slave. Employment W'as irragnlar. and thousands of men aban¬ 
doned the mainland ckics for mercenary soldiering abroad, or to hide their 
poverty in rural isolarion.“ Tlic Athenian government relieved the desti¬ 
tute with grants of com: the rich amused them wkh free tickets to cele¬ 
brations and games. The wealthy stinted in w-ages hut were gencrons in 
charity; often they lent money to their cities without interest, or rescued 
them frcini bankn'iptcy with krge gifts, or built public works our of their 
private funds, or endowed temples or universities, or pid handsomely for 
the statues or the poems that published their fearares or their largess. The 
poor oigartiziCtl themselves into uniiins for mutual aid, but they could do 
little against the pow'cr and cleverness of tlie rich, the eonservarism of the 
peasants, and the readiness of otherwise rival goveirmients and leagues to 
exchange armed assistance in suppressing revolts.* The freedom of un¬ 
equal ability to accumulate or starve brought on again, as in Solon's days, 
an extreme conccnimtion of wealth. The poor lent readier ear to socialistic 
gospels; their spokesmen called for the cancelbtion; of debts, the redivision 
of the land, and the confiscation of targe fomines; the boldest now and then 
proposed the libciaTion of the slaves.* 

The decay of religious belief promoted the growth of compensatory 
utopias: Zetio the Stoic described an ideal communism in his Republic 
fca. 300), and his follower lambulus (ca, ayo) inspired Greek rebels with 
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4 romance in which he described a Blessed Isle in the Indian Ocean (per* 
haps Ceylon); there, he reported, aJI men nece ei^nat, not only in rights but 
id flbilit}' and intelligence; all worked equally, and shared equally in the 
product; all rook equal part, tom by turn, in administering the govern¬ 
ment; neither wealth nor poverty existed there, nor any war of the classes; 
nature produced fruit abundantly of her own accord, and nacn lived in 
harmony and universal love."^ 

Some governments nationalized certain Industries: Priene took over the 
saltworks, Miletus the textile factories, Rhodes and Cnidus the potteries; 
but the governments paid as low tinges as the private employer, and 
squeezed ail posdble profit from the labor of their slaves. The gulf between 
ricli and poor widened “ the dass w'ar became bitterer than before. Every 
city, young or old, echoed with the hatred of class for class, with uprisings, 
massacres, suppressions, banishments, and the destruction of property and 
life. When one faction t\-on it exiled the other and confiscated its goods; 
w'hen the exiles returned to power they rev'enged themselves in kind, and 
slaughtered their enemies; imagine tlie stability of an economic system 
subject to such dccercbrarions and disturhanccs. Some ancient Greek cities 
were so dca^astated by class strife that industry and men fied from them, 
grass grew' in the streets, cattle came there to graze “ Polybius, writing 
about I fo describes certain tuneless phases of the war from the view- 
pomt of a rich conservative; 

When they (the radical leaders) have made the populace lead^ 
and greedy to receive bribes, the vimic of democracy is destroyed, 
and it h transformed into a government of violence and the strong 
hand. For the mob, habituated to feed at the expense of others, and 
to have Sts hopes of a livelihood in the property of its neighbors, as 
soon as ir has found a leader sufhdcntly aiubitious and daring,... 
produces s reign of violence. Then come tumultuous assemblies, 
massacres, banishments, red ivisions of laud,” 

It w*as war and class war that weakened mainland Greece to the point 
of being easily overcome by Rome. The bitter ruthlcssness of the victors— 
the destruction of crops, vineyards, and orchards, the razing of farmhouses, 
the selling of captives into slavery—niincd one locality after another, and 
left an empty shell for the ultimate enemy. A land so wasted by strife, by 
erosion, deforestation, and the listless tdlagc of impoverished tenants or 
staves, could not compere with the alluvial plains of the Orontes, tbe 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile. The northern cities were no longer 
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on rhc great routes of trade; they had lost their navies, and could not con¬ 
trol the sources and avenues of the grain supply that Athens and Sparta 
had mastered in their imperial days, The centers of power* even of lit¬ 
erary and artistic creation, passed back again to Asia and Egypt* from 
which, a thousand yeais before, Greece had humhly learned her letters and 
her arts; 


m. THE MORALS OF DECAY 

The failure of the city-state acctletared the decay of the orthodox re> 
ligion; the gods of the city had proved helpless to defend it, and had for¬ 
feited belief. The popviktion was intermingled with foreign merchants 
who had no slure in the city's civic or religious life, and whose amused 
skepticism spread among the citizens. The mythology of the ancient local 
gods survived among the peasantry and the simple townsfolk* and in the 
official rites; the educated used it for poetry and art, the half-tlberated 
attacked it bitterly, the upper classes supported it its an aid to order* and 
discountenanced open athcisni as bad taste. The growth of brge states 
brought on a s>'mpoliiy of the gods and made for a vague monotheism, 
while philosophers strove to formulate pantheism for tiic literate in a man¬ 
ner not too obviously mcompatibtE tv'ith orthodox belief. Abont 300 
Enhemerus of Alessana in Sidly published his Hierj Anjtgrapba (tiietally 
Hoty ScripturcSt or Records)^ in w'hich he aigucd that the gods were 
either personified powers of nature, or, more often, human heroes deified 
by popular imagination or gratitude for their benefits to mankind; that 
myths were allegories, and that religious ceremonies were originally exer¬ 
cises in commemoration of the dead. So Zeus vrss. a contjucror who bad 
died in Crete, Aphrodite was the founder and paironess of prostitution, 
and the story of Cronus caring his children was only a way of saying that 
cairnibolism hod once existed on the earth. The book bad a sharply atheis¬ 
tic effect ID third-century Greece.*^ 

Skepdeism, however, is imcomfortable; it leaves the common heart aud 
imagination empty, and the vacuum soon draws in some new and encour¬ 
aging creed. Tlic victories of plulosophy and Alexander deared the way 
for novel cults. Athens in the third century -was so disturbed by exotic 
faiths, nearly all of them promising heaven and threatening helL that Epi¬ 
curus, like Lucrerios in first-century Rome, felt called upon to denounce 
religion as hostile to peace of mind and ioy of life. The new temples, even 
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in Athene, were iuaf usually dcUicaieti to Isis, Sempis;, Bendis, Adonis, or 
some other alien deity. Tkc Elcusitiian mysteries flourished, and were imi^ 
latcd in li^gypt, Italy, Sicily, and Crete; Dionysus Eicuthcrios^die Lib- 
erator—remained popular unti] be was absorbed into Christ; Oj^hism won 
fresh devotees as it renewed contact with the Paste m faiciis from %vhich it 
liad sprung. Hie old religion had been aristocratic, and had excluded for- 
dgnets and sbves; the new Oriental cults accepted all men and women, 
alien or bond or free, and held out to all classes the promise of etemal life. 

Superstition spread while science reached its apogee. Thcopbrastns' por¬ 
trait of rlie Superstitious Man reveals how frail was the him of culture 
even in the capital of enlightenment and philosophy. The number seven 
was unspeakably holy; there were seven planets, seven da vs of the week, 
seven Wonders, seven Ages of Man, seven heavens, seven gates of hell. 
Astrology was rejuvenated by commerce with Babylonia; people took it 
for granted that the stars were gods w'ho ruled in detail the destinies of 
individuals and states; character, even thought, was determined by the star 
or planet under which one had been bom, and would therefore be jovnal, 
or mercurial, or saturnine; even the Jews, the least superstitious of all peo¬ 
ples, expressed good wishes by saying Aiif 2 sal-tov~“Miy your planet be 
favorable.”** Agronomy fought for its life against astrolog)', but Anally 
succumbed in the second century a.d. And everjTvhcre the Hellenistic 
world worshiped Tyche, the great god Chance. 

Only an act of persistent imagination, or a gift for observation, can en¬ 
able us to realize what it means to a nation to have its txadirional religion 
die, Oassic Greek civilization had been built upon a patriotic devotion to 
the city-state, and classic morality, though rooted in folkways railier chan 
in faith, had been powerfully reinforced by supernatural belief. But now 
neither faith nor patriotism survived in the educated Greek; dvic frondecs 
had been erased by empires; and the growth of knowledge had secularized 
morals, marriage, parentage, and law. For a rime the Pcrideati Enlighten¬ 
ment helped morality, as in modem Enrope; humanitarian feelings were 
developed, and aroused—ineffecnially—a keener resentment against war; 
arbitration grew among cities and men. Manners were more polished, 
argument more urbane; courtesy trickled down, as in our Middle Ages, 
from the courts of the kings, where it was a matter of pcisonal safety and 
royal prestige; when the Romans came Greece vvas amazed at their bad 
manners and blunt -ways. Ufe was more refined; women moved about in it 
more freely, and srimulaccd the males to unwonted elegance. Men shaved 
now. especially b Byzantlinn and Rhodes, where the laws forbade it as 
effeminate.* But the pursuit of pleasure consumed the adult life of the 
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upper classes. Tlie old problem of ethics and morals—to reconcile the nac- 
ura! epicureanism of the individual with the necessar^*^ stoicism of the state 
—found no solution in religion, statesmanship, or plulosophy. 

Education spread, but spread thin; as in all intellectual ages k stressed 
knowledge more than character, and produced masses of half-educated 
people who, uprooted from labor and the land, moved about in unplaced 
discontent like loosened cargo in the ship of state. Some cities, like Miletus 
aud Rhodes, established public—i.e., govemnicnt-supportcd—schools: atTe- 
os and Chios boys and girls were educated together, with an impanialiTy 
that only Sparta had showm,” The g)*innastam developed into a high school 
or college, with classrooms, lecture halt, and library. The palaestra nour¬ 
ished, and proved popular In the East: but public games had degenerated 
into professional contests, chiedv boxing, in which strength counted for 
more than skill; the Greeks, ^^'ho had once been a nation of athletes, became 
now a nation of spectators, content to wnrness rather than to do. 

Sexual morality W'as relaxed even beyond the loose standards of the 
Perictean age. l lomnscxualism remained popular; the youth Dciphis “is in 
love,” says Theocritus’ Simactha, “but whether for a woman or fora man 
I cannot say.'" The courtesan still reigned; Dentetrius Poliorcetcs levied a 
tax of two hundred and fifty talents ($750,000) upon the Athenians, and 
then gave it to his mistress Lamia on the ground that she needed it for 
soap; w'hich ted the angry Athenians to remark how unclean the ladv must 
be" Dances of naked women were accepted as pit of the mores, and 
were perfoimed before a Macedonian king." Athenian life was pitrayed 
in Menander's plays as a round of triviality, seduction, and adultery. 

Greek women paiticipied actively in the cultural pursuits of the time, 
and contribured to leTtm, science, philosophy, and art, .Aristodama of 
Smyrna gave recitals of her poetry' throughout Greece, and received many 
honoisL Some philosophers, like Epicurus, did not hcdtaie to admit women 
into their schools. Literature began to stress the physical loveliness of 
woman rather than her worth and charm as a mother; the literaiy cult of 
feminine beauty arose In this prioJ alongside the poetry and ^tlon of 
romantic love. The pitta 1 emancipation of w'Oman was accompanied by a 
revolt against w'holesale maternity, and the bmitatinn of the family became 
the outstanding social phenomenon'of the age. Abortion was punishable 
only if practiced tiy a woman .against the ivish of her husband, ur at the 
instigation of herseducer. WHien a child came it was in many cases exposed. 
Only one family in a hundred, in the old Greek cities, reared more than one 
daughter; ‘T.ven a rich rnan," reports Poseidlppus, “aUvays exposes a daugh¬ 
ter.” Sisters were a rarity. Families with no child, or only one, were 
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tiumtrous. Inscriptions enable us to trace the fertiliry of seventy^ninc 
families in Miletus about soo B.C.: thitty-two liad one child, chirty*oiie had 
tu'o; altogether they liad one hundred and eighteen sons and twenty-eighr 
daughtets.** At Erectia only one family in tvvelvc had two sons; hardly 
any had two daughters. Philosophers condoned infattcidde as reducing the 
pressure <if population; but when the lower classes took up tlie practice on 
3 large scalCs the death rate overtook the birth rate. Religion, which had 
once frightened men into fertility lest their dead souls be untended, no 
longer had the power to outweigh considerations of comfort and cost. In 
the colonics immigianon replaced the old families; m Attica and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus immigration trickled down to a negligible figure, and population 
declined. In .Macedonia Philip V forbade the l^tatinn of the family, and 
in thirty' years raised the matt power of die country fifty per cent" we may 
judge from this how widespread the practice of limitation had become, 
even in haif-prhnitiTe Macedon. ”ln our time,'^ wrote Polybius about 
150 B.C., 

rlic whole of Greece hfl.s been subject to a Jow birth rate and a gen¬ 
era] decrease of the population, owhg to which cities have become 
dcserred and the land has ceased to yeld fruit,, . , For as men had 
fallen into such a state of luxury, avarice, and indolence that they did 
not wish to nunty, or, if they married, to rear the clifldren bom to 
them, or at most but one or two of them, so as to leave these in afflu¬ 
ence and bring tliem np to waste their substance—the cvtl Insensibly 
but rapidly grew. For in cases where, of one or mo children, the one 
was carried oJf by war and tlie other by sickness, it was evident that 
ilie houses must have been left empty . ,. and by small degrees 
bccanm resourceless and feehle.** 


IV, REVOLTTnOX IN' SPARTA 

Alcan while that concentration of w'calth, which everywhere in Greece 
was cnflaming the eternal conflict of classes, produced m Spjta two at¬ 
tempts at revolutionary reform. Isolated by its mountain harriers, Sparta 
had maintained its independence, had fought back the Macedonians; and 
had braveiy defeated the munense army of Pyrrhus (271). But the greed 
of the strong generated from within the ruin that enemy forces had failed 
to bring from without- The Lycuigcaii laws against alienating the bnd 
from the family by rale, or dividing it in bequests, had been abrogated,* 
and the fonunes made by Spartans in empire or war had gone to buying 

* becime die lantf Iwd led m tomay liatiadoii. m in nwifcm 
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up the soil.” fiy 244 the 700,000 ncrcs of Laconia were owned by one huA-> 
dred familtcsr and only seven hundred men had preserved the rights of 
cieizenship. Even these no longer ate in common; the poor could not make 
the necessary cofirribufion, w hile the lich prefened to feast in private. A 
large majority of the families that had once enjoyed the franchise had sunk 
into poverty, and called for a cancellation of debts and a redivision of the 
land. 

It is to the credit of monarchy tha t the attempt to reform this condition 
came from the Spartan kings. In 142 Agis TV and Leonidas succeeded to 
the dual throne. Convinced that LycniTpis had meant the land to be equally 
divided among all freemen. Agis proposed to redistribute it, to annul all 
debts, and to restore the semlcommunLsm of Lycurgus. Those landowners 
whose property w'as mortgaged supported the move for cancellation; but 
when the measure had been passed thev resisted violently the remaining 
elements of Agis’ reforms. At the tnfftigation of Leoitidas, Agis was mur¬ 
dered, along with hLs mother and his gtanthnothcr, both of whom had vol¬ 
unteered CO surrender their great estates for division among the people. In 
this royal drama the noblest characters W'cre women. Chilonis, daughter 
of Leonidas, was the wife of Qeombrotus, who supportetl .Agis. V^Hien 
Leonidas was exiled, and Qeombrotus seized his throne, Chilonis left her 
triumphant husband to share her father’s banishment; when Leonidas re¬ 
captured power and exiled Qeomhroms, Chilonis cliosc exile with her hus¬ 
band." 

Leonidas, to get the rich property of Agis* widow into his family, com¬ 
pelled her to many Ids son Geoinencs. Rut CIcomcnes fell in love with 
his wife, and imbibed from her the ideas of the dead king. "When he came 
to the throne as Cleomenes III he resolved to carry’ out Agis’ reforms. 
Ha^dug w'on over the army by his courage in war, and the people by the 
simplicity of his life, he al>aUshed the oligarchic ephomre on the ground 
that Lycurgus had never sanctioned it; he killed fourteen rcsisters. exiled 
eighty, canceled all debts, divided the land among the free population, and 
restored the Lycurgean discipline. Not content, he set out to conquer 
the Peloponnese for the revolution. The prolEtariat everywhere hailed 
him as a liberator, and many towns suireodened to him gladly; he took 
Argos, Pcllcne. Phllus, Epidaurn-S, Hermione, Troczen, at last even rich 
Corinth. The ferment of bis program spread: in Roeotia the payment of 
debts was abandoned, and the state appropriated funds to appease the poor; 
in Megalopolis the philosopher Cercldas pled wnth the rich to aid the 
needy before revolurion destroyed all weahh,” AVhen CIcomcnes invaded 
Achaea and defeated Aratu$ all upper-class Greece trembled for its prop- 
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crxy. Araius appealed to Macedonia. Aotigonus Doson came dowo^ over¬ 
whelmed Cleomenes at Sellasta (zii)^ and restored the oligarchic regime 
in Lacedaemon. Cleomenes fled to Egypt, tried and failed to win the help 
of Ptolemy HI, tried and faded to rotisc the Alcjeandrians to rcvoludon, 
and killed himself" 

The class war continued. A generation after Cleomenes the people of 
Sparta overthrew the government, and set up a revolutionary dictatorship. 
Philopfcmcn. who had succeeded Arams as head of the Achaean League, 
invaded Laconia, and restored the rule of property. As soon as Philopoe* 
meti had gone the people rose agdn. and set up Kabb as dictator (107). 
Nabis was a Syrian Semite who had been captured in war and sold into 
slavct)' at Megalopolis; smarting under suppressed ability, he had revenged 
himself by organizing a revolt among the Helots. Now he gave Spartan 
citizenship to alt freemen, and freed all rhe Helots with one word. W^hen 
the rich obstructed him he confiscated their wealth and cut off their heads. 
The news of his doings went abroad, and he found it a ample matter, with 
the help of the poorer classes, to conquer Argos, Messenb, Elis, and part 
of Arcadia. Evcr^'wlierc he nationalized laigc estates, redistributed the 
land, and abolished debts.^ The Achaean L^gne, unable to overrhrow 
him, appealed to Rome for aid. Flaminmus came, but Nabis offered so 
resolute a resistance that the Roman accepted a tmee by which Nabis was 
to release the imprisoned rich, but would retain his power. At this juncture 
Nabis was asasstnated by an agent of the Actolian League (192),* Four 
years later Pltilopoemen marched in again, propped up the oligarclis, abol¬ 
ished the Lycurgean regimen, and sold three thousand of Nabis’ followers 
into shvety. Tlic revolution was ended, but so was Spana; it continued 
to c:tbr, but k played no further part in the history of Greece. 


V, THE ASCEVnAJCCV OF RHODES 

Frightencfl by the violence of faction and tfrauTi by the mot'ements of popu- 
Aition, trade and capital passed from the mainland and sought new havens in the 
Aegean. Oclos, once rich through Apollo, flourished b the second century as a 
free port under the protection of Rome and the management of Athens. The 
little isle was crowded with alien merchants, business of^es, palaces and hovels, 
and the divene temples of exotic faiths, 

Rhodes reached her zcniih in the chud century, and was then bv common 
consent the most civilbed and beautiful citv tn Hellas. Strabo d^cribed die 
great port as “so far superior to all others in harbors, toads, walls, and impmve- 
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mcnts diiic I tim unable to speak of any ocher city as efyual to it, or even as ^Inrost 
CO Sitoaicd at one of the crossroads of the Mediterranean, in a posi¬ 
tion to take advantage of that expanding trade which Alexander's conquests iiad 
made possible faer^vecn Europe, Egjqir, and Asia, Rhodes' spacious harbors re¬ 
placed Tyre and the Piraeus as a port of rcshipment fox goods, and as a clearing¬ 
house for the organhtanon and financing of comnu^e in the eastern sea. Her 
merchants established a profitalde reputation foj- honesiy^, her banks and her 
government for stability, in a Wijrid of treacherj' and diangc^ her powerful 
fleet, manned by her cjtkens, cleared the Aegean of pirates, ruaititalned an equal 
security for the merchoni vessels of all nations, and established a code of mari¬ 
time law so ably devised and so widely accepted tfiat it governed McditcmanEin 
cradc for centuries, and passed dow into marine law of Rome^, Constand- 
fiopic, and Vetiici^ 

Having freed herself from iMacciloubji dominarion by her heroic rcdstance to 
Demetrius Polioncetes (305), Rhodes steered successfully through the doubled 
politics of tilt age by [iminiauiuig a wbe neutrality, or by going to war only to 
check the groiA^h of an aggressor state^ or to preserve the freedom of the seas. 
She united many of the Aegean cities in an “Island League,” and exercised her 
presidency so fairly that no one questioned her rig hr to lead. Her govemnicnc— 
an aristocracy resting on a democratic base as m repubhoan Rome—ruled the 
ayui^ecizcd cities of Lindus, Camiitis, lalysus, and Rhodes witli skill and com- 
pararive justice, gave to alien resfdents such privileges 2$ Athens had never 
yielded to hermctics, protecied a large population of slaves so well that whm in 
danger it dared lu arm tliem, and laid upon the rich men of the city the obbga- 
tion to rake care of the poor.^ The state met its expenses by a two per cent tax 
upon imports and exports. It Icnc money generously, sometimes without iotex- 
to cities in distress. 

When Rhodes herself was phyrically mined by an earthquake {125)^ all the 
Greek world came to her aid^ forevcry’onc recognized tliat her disappearance 
from rhe Aegean would lead to commercial aiid financial cb^os* Hieron 11 sent 
one hundred gold talents (S3oo,xx)o)i and set up m the restored city a stattioiy 
group showuig the people of Rhodes being crowned by the people of Syracuse; 
Ptokniy 111 sent three hundred talents* of silver; Antigotius 111 sent three thou¬ 
sand, together with great quantities of timber and pitch for building; hk queen 
Chryseis gave three thousand taleriEs of IcacL and 150,000 buihds of com. &leu* 
C 115 III sene 30O1O00 busheU of com and ten fully equipped quinqueremes, “As 
for the towns that conmbuted each according to its means,” says Polvbius, 
would be dillicult to entimcraic them.”** It w as a bright inicrludc in the dark 
annals of political history, one of the rare occasions when all the Greek world 
thought and acted as one. 


* A Greek altnt weighL'd pmuiiii avnir<hi|K% 
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Hellenism and the Orient 

l. THE SELEUCID EMPIRE 

AS we move from the mainland through the Aegean into the Greek set- 
Xi elements in Asia and Egypt we arc surprised to find a fresh and flour- 
ishmg life* and we perceive that the Hellenistic age saw not so much the 
decay as the dissenunation of Greek civilization^ From the end of the 
Peloponnesian War a stream of Greek soldiers and immigrants had entered 
Asia. Alexander's conquests widened this stream by offering new oppor¬ 
tunities and avenues to Hellenic enterprise. 

Scleucus, called “Nicator” (Victor), was distinguished among Alexander's 
generals as a man of courage, imagination, and unscrupulous generosity, Ir was 
chancteristjc of him that he gave his second wife, the beautiful Scratonice, to his 
son Demetrius when he karoed that the boy was pining away for love of her. 
Anrigonus 1 , challenging the aJIotment of Babylonia to Seleucns, set out to con¬ 
quer for himself all the Near East; Seleucus and Ptolemy 1 defeated him at Gaza 
in j I ;■ From that moment the house of Seleucus dated the Seleucid Empire, and 
a new era-a mode of reckoning dint survived in western Ask till Motuunmed, 
Sdeucus united under his scepter the old kingdoms and cultures of Ebm, 
Sumeiia, Persia, Babylonia, Assyria, SjTk, Phoenicia, and, at rimes. Ask Minor 
and Palestine. At Se'ltuck and Anriricti he built capitals richer and more popo- 
taus than ttnv ever known in mnToknd Greece. For Scleuck he cho^ a site near 
the aged Pah ylim and the future Baghdad, almost at the junction of the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Tigris; it was conveniently located to attract commerce between 
Mesopotamb and the Persian Gulf and beyond; within half a century it had a 
populadon of doo,ooo souls-a motley mass of Asiatics dominated by a minority 
of Greeks,* Antioch was simtlarly situated on the Oronies, not too far from its 
mouth to be leacbcd by ocean shipping, yet sulhciently inland to be safe from 
naval attack, to cap rite fertile fields of the river valley, and to draw the Mediter¬ 
ranean trade of northern Mesopotamia and Syria. Here the later Sekucid em- 
pciurs established their residence, until under Antiochus IV it became the 
wealthiest city of Seleudd .Asia, adorned with temples, porticoes, riieatcis, gym- 

*Oa this HR Pri>feBor Leny Waienriin in i^ji exhiuned tabica indicadng that tme of 
the tiehes citBoff of Scleona had noided the payitmn af taxes for nmuyn^ve yean.* 
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(usitims, paUcstras, flower gardeiu, luidscaped boulevards, and parks so beauiv 
fut that the Garden of Daphne was known throughout Greece for its Uur^ and 
cypresses, its fountains and satams. 

Setcucus 1 was assassinated in :Si, after thirty-fiv'e years of beneficent and 
popular rule. From his death his empire began to dsintegrate, tom with geo<' 
graphical and racial divisions, violent struggles for the throne, and barbarian 
invasioiis on every side. Antiochus 1 Sotcr Savior) fought gallantly against the 
Gauls. Antiochus 11 Theos (the God) lived in a perpetual intoxication, as if 
again to illustrate the gamble of hereditary munarchy; his wife Laodke began 
that chain of intrigne which disrupted and ftnalLy ruined the royal house. 
Antiochus tit the Great was a man of capacity and culture; his bust in the Ixiuvre 
shows a Grcco-Maccdonian with the courage of Maecdon and the intelligence of 
Greece. He recaptured by untiring U'sr most of the icirifoiy which the empire 
had lost since Sclcucus !, He cscablUhcd a library at Antioch, and promuted the 
literary mos'cmcnt that culminated in Meleager of Gaxa at the close of the 
second ccntuiy. He preserved the Greek custom of municipal autonomy, writ¬ 
ing to the cities that “if he should order anything contrary to the laws they 
sbonld pay no attention, but assume that he had acted in ignorance.*" He w'as 
ruint'd by ambidon, inuginatinn, and a flair for love- In j 17 be was defeated by 
Ptolemy IV at Raphia, and lost Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine; he consoled hlm- 
setf by a victorious expedition into flactm and India (108), duplicating the eX' 
ploits of Alexander. Lured hy Hannibal into helping him against Rome, he 
landed sn army in Euboea, fell in love at fifty with a pretw maid of Chalds, 
courted her honorably, married her elaborately, forgot ilic war, and spent the 
winter enjoying his happiness:,' The Romans defeated: him at Thermopylae, 
drove him into Asia Minor, and overwhelmed him at tVlagncsia. Restless, he 
plunged into another eastern campaign, and died in its coairse (187), after a reign 
of thirry-^ years. 

His son Sdcucos I\' loved peace, administere J the empire with economy and 
wisdom, and was assossitiarcd in itj. At that time his younger brother was serv¬ 
ing as nrchon at Athens, where he had gone to study philosophy. Hearing of 
S^ucus* death, he organized an army, marched to Antioch, deposed the assassn, 
and look the throne (175). Amioebus IV was both the most interesting and 
the most crntric of his line, a raie fijixturt of intellect, insanity, and charm. He 
governed his kingdom ably despite a thousand injustices and absurdities. He 
allowed hb delegates to abuse their power, and gave his mistress audinrity' over 
three cities. He was generous and cruel without judgment, often fotgiving or 
condemning by w'him, surprising simple folic with costly gifts;, and tuGsing 
money with a child’s ecstasy among the crowds in the sriect. He loved wine, 
women, and ait; he drank to excess, and left his royal seat, at banquets, to dance 
naked writh the enternuners, or to droase with wastrels;* he was a Bohemian 
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whose <lrc<uo of power hud come true. He despised the solcnmtiy and tiappings 
of the court, played practical jokes upon his dignitaries, and disguised himself to 
know the luxury of anonymity; it delighted him to mingle with the people and 
overhear their comments on the King. He liked to wander among the shops of 
the artisans, watching and studying the work of engravers and jew'elcrs, and dis¬ 
cussing w'itit them the technical derails of their craft. He felt a sincere enthusa- 
asm for Greek art, lircrature, and thought. He made Aniiud) for a century the 
art center of the Greek world; he paid anises handsomely to set up aatuary and 
temples in other cities of Hellas; he redecorated (he shrine of Apollo at Delos, 
built a theater for Tegea, and financed the completion of the Olympicum at 
Athens. Having lived fourteen impresskmablc years in Rome, he had imbibed a 
taste for republican institutions; and as if to foreshadow Augustus, k pleased 
his humor and policy to cinihe hk nionarchtcnl power in die forms of republican 
freedom. The chief effect of his passion for things Roman was the introduction 
of gladiatorial games in Anrioch, his capital. 'Hie people resented the bmtat 
sport, but Andochus won them over by lavish and spectacular displays; when 
chev became accustomed to the butchery he considered their degeneration a 
personal victory. It w'as characteristic of him that he began as an ardent follower 
of the Stoics, and ended a.s an easy convert to the Epicureans. He enjoyed his 
own qualities so keenly chat he labeled his coins Antlodius Thcos Eplphancs-- 
the God Made Manifest. Overreaching himself in the manner of hk imagina¬ 
tive kind, he accempted in t$ 9 to conquer Eg)'pi. He was succeeding when 
Rome, hcraelf a candidate for the Eg)'pdan plum, ordered him to retire from 
African soQ. Andochus asked dine to consider; but the Roman envoy, Popilius, 
drew a circle in die sand around Andochus, and bade him decide before stepping 
over its line. Andochus yielded in fiirj', plundered the Temple at Jeiusalem to 
restore hk treasury, sought glory like his father in a campaign against the castctit 
tribea, and died in Persia on the way, of epUepisy, madness, or dkeasc.* 


H. 5ELET7C1D dVlUZATIOTT 

The fnnedon of the Selcudd Empire in history was to give to die Near East 
that ccoDomic protection and order which Persia had provided before Alex¬ 
ander, and which Rome would restore after Caesar. Despke the wans, rcvolu- 
dom, spoliations, and coimptinn normal to human affairs, rhar function was 
petfonned. The Macedonian conquest broke down a thousand barriers of gov¬ 
ernment and speech, and invited the East and the West to fuller economic 
exchange. The result was a brilliatit tesuirection of Greek Ana. While division 
and strife, the povciry of the soil, and the migrarions of trade routes mined the 
mainland, the comparative unity and peace preseri'cd by the Seleuclds encour¬ 
aged agricultnrc, coramcicc, and industry. The Greek cirics of Asia were no 
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longer free to malte revoludons or ejcperimtntsi homanok, Harmony, was co¬ 
forced by the tings, and was biierally worshiped by tlic people as a god.* Old 
cities like Miletus^ Ephesos, and SmjTtia had 3 second blooming. 

The valleys of the Tigris, the EiiphrateSp die Jordan, the Orontes, die Alaean- 
dcr» the Halys, and die Oxiis w-erc fertile then beyond the conception of present 
imagimtiun, ubsessed w'ith the vision of the desens and rocky wastes thac cover 
so much of the Near East after wo thousand years of erosion, dcforestatiDn, 
and negitcefuS tenaoE dibge * ITie soil irrigated by a sj'^stem of canah main¬ 
tained under the supervision of the state. ITir land was owncsl by the king, or his 
nobles, or die cidcs, or die temples, or private iridividiuds^ in all cases the labor 
was perfomied by ^erfs transmitced with the soil in bequest or sale, ITie govem- 
mtnt considered as nadonal property' all the riches contained in the earth/ but 
did lirrk to exploit rhertu Trades, and even cities, were now highly speciaiked. 
Miletus w'as a busy tmlle center; Aiiritich imported raw materials and tumed 
them into finished gemds. Some large facturies, manned with sbyes, achieved a 
modest degree of mass production for the general market,* But domestic con¬ 
sumption Lagged behind production i the people were so poor that no adequate 
home markee encouraged large-scale indiiscry* 

Commerce was the life of Hdicni^tk economy. It rmde the great fortunes, 
buih the great cities, and employed 3 grooving pruporrion of die cxpanduig 
population. Money transactions now almosr completely replaced rhe barter 
that had sorvived for four centuries rhe coinage of Croesus. Egypt^ Elhodes, 
Selcucia, Pergamum, and other governments issued currencies sufficiently stable 
and similar co facilitate intemariond trade. Bankers provided public and private 
crcditi Ships were tar^r, made four co six knots pet houtf and shortened voyages 
by crossing the open sea. On land rhe Selcucids developed and extended the 
great highways left as part of Petsta^s legacy to the East. Caravan routes con* 
verged from inner Asia upon Selcucia, and opened out dicnce to Pima^cus, 
Berj'tus (Beirut), and Antioch. Enriclicd by trade, and enriclimg Jr in cum, 
populous centers rose there and ax Babylon, Tyre* Tarsus, Xanthus, Rhodes, 
Halicamassus, MJlerus, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Byzantrmnt Cyziens, 
Apmea* Hcracleia, Amisus, Sinope, Panricapaeum, Olbia, L)^machcia, Abj dos* 
Thessalonica (Salonika), rhalrliq^ Delos* Corinth, Ambracio, Epidamnus (Duroz* 
zo), Taras, NcaptiUs (Naples). Rome. Massalia, Emporiuin, Panormus {Paler¬ 
mo), Sj-racusc, Utica* Carclpgc, CtTcne, and Alexandria. One bu^ web of 
trade bound ugechcr Spain tinder Carthage and Rome, Carthage under Hamil- 
car, Syracuse imder Hicmn II, Rome under rhe Scipios, Macedonb under the 
Antigonid*, Greece under the Leagues^ Egyp^ under the Pfotemjes, the Near 
East under the Sekucids, India under the Maurya&t and China under the Ham. 
The routes from Oiina passed through Turkestan* Baccria* and Peraia^ or over 
the Ajal, Caspian^ :ind Black Seas, ^le rouies from India passed through Af- 
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^nniscan and Pefsia to Seleucio. or thfoiigh Arabia and Petra to Jerusalem and 
Damascus, or across the Endian Ocean to Adana (Aden), then through the Red 
Sea to Arsinoc (Suez), and thence to Alexandria, It was for control of the bst 
two routes ih^ the Sdeucid and PEuLcmiiic dynasties fought those ^‘Syrian 
Wars" that finally weakened them Ijnth to tJvc point of faHing vassal to Rottic. 


The Selcucid monarchy, inlieriting the Asiatic tradition, was absolute; no 
assembly limited jis power. 'Ilie court was planned on the Oriental style, with 
chamberlains and lace, eunuchs and uniforms, incense end musici only the 
speech and die inner dress remamed Greek, The nobles were nor half-inde¬ 
pendent chieftains as in Macedonia or medieval Europe, hut adminhtmtive or 
milicars' appobiices of die lung. It was this structure of monarchy that passed 
down from Persia through the Seleucids and Sassaoids to the Rome of Diocletian 
and the Byzantium of Caiisraitime, Knowing that their power, in an alien scene, 
reseed upon die loyalty of the Greek population, the Scleucid kings lalmred to 
restore the old Greek ddes and to establish new ones, Scleucus I founded nine 
Seleucias, six Aiuioclis, five Laodiceas, three Apameas, one Siratonice; and his 
successors imitated him to the best of their lesser sdiitity, Qties grew and multi¬ 
plied as in mncieenth-centuiy America, 


Through than the Hellenization of western Asia proceeded, on the sof- 
facc, at a rapid pace. The process, of course, was old; it had begun with the 
Great Migration, and the Hellenistic Dispersion was in part the Renaissance 
of Ionia, a return of Greek cituliration to its early Asiatic homes. Even 
before Alexander Greeks had held high offices in the Per^n Empire, and 
Greek merchants had donimared the tiudc routes of the nearer fiist. Now 
the opening of pohucal, commcrctal, and artistic opportunities drew frCHii 
old Greece, Magna Graccia, and Sicily an emigrant fiow of adventurer;, 
settlers, scribes, soldieis. tradets, doctors, scholars, and courtesans. Greek 
sculptors and engravers made statues and coins for Phoenician, Lycian, 
Carian, Gltcian, BaerrUn kings. Greek dancing girls became the rage of 
Asiatic pons.** Sexual immorality took on a Greek grace, and Greek pa- 
laestias and gymnasiums aronsed in some Orientals an unwonted devotion 
to athletics and baths. Cities secured new water supplies and drainage sys¬ 
tems; avenues were paved and cleaned. Schools, libraries, and theaters 
stunulatcd reading and literature; collegians {epheboi) and university stu¬ 
dents roamed the streets and played their ancient pranks upon one another 
and the populace. No one was counted cultured unless he understood 
Greek and could enjoy the plays of .Menander and Euripides. This imposi¬ 
tion of Greek civilization upion the Near East is one of the startling phe- 
no niena of ancient history; no change so su'tfc and far-reaching had ever 
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been seen in Asia. We know too little of its details and its restilts. We are 
poorly in fanned abonr die litcranjrc, plulosophy, and science of Scicucid 
Asia-, if we find in it few figures of prime magnitude—Zeno the Stoic, Scleu- 
cus the astronomer, and, in the Roman period, Meleager the poer and 
Poscidipptis the polmath—we cannoi: be sure that there were not many 
more. It was a flourishing culture, full of variety', refincmenr, and eerve, 
and as fertile in art as any preceding age. Never before, so far as our knowl¬ 
edge goes, had a civilization achieved so wide a spread and such complex 
unity amid so many diverse envirunments. For a century western Asia 
belonged to Europe, The way was prepared for the Pax Rotnana, and the 
embracing synthesis of Christendom. 

Bur the East was not conquered, ti wm too deeply and anciently itself 
to yield its souL The masses of the people continued to speak their native 
tongues, to pursue their long-accustomed ways, and to \vnnihip their ances¬ 
tral gods. Beyond the Mediterranean coasts the Greek veneer grew thin, 
and such HeUctiic centers as Seleucia on the Tigris were Greek islands in 
an Oriental sea. There was no such fusion of races and cultures as Alex¬ 
ander had dreamed of; there w'cre Greeks and Greek civilization on the 
top, and a medley of Asiatic peoplis and cultures underneath. The quali¬ 
ties of the Greek intellect made no entiy" into the Oriental mind; the energy 
and love of noveltj'', the zest for worldlincss and the passion for perfection, 
the expressiveness and indlvitlualistn of the Greek eifccted no change in 
the Oriental character. On tlie contrary, as time moved on. Eastern ways 
of thought and feeling surged up from below inio the ruling Greeks, and 
through them flowed westward to rransfonn the “pagan” wmrld. In Baby¬ 
lon the patient Semidc merchant and the temple banker regained ascend¬ 
ancy over the volatile Hellene, preserved the cuneiform wrlring, and forced 
back the Greek language into second place in the business world. Astrol¬ 
ogy and alchemy corrupted Greek astronomy and physics; Oriental mon- 
art^y proved more powerful than Greek democracy, and finally im¬ 
pressed its form upon the West; Greek kings and Roman emperors became 
gods in the manner of the East, and the Asiatic theoiy of the divine right 
of kings passed down through Rome and Constantinople into modem 
F.tiropc, Tlirough Zeno the East insinuated its quietism and fatalism into 
Greek philosophy; through a hundred channels it poured its mysricbm and 
its pict>' into the vacuum left by the decay of the orthodox Greek faith. 
The Greek readily accepted the gods of the Orient as esscnrially identical 
with his own; but as the Greek did nor really believe, and the Asiatic did, 
the Oriental god survived while the Greek god died. Artemis of thcEphe- 
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sians became again an Eastern maternity goddess;, with a doxen breasts. 
Babylonian, Phoenician, and Syrian cults caj)rured great munbecs of the 
invading Hellenes. The Greeks offered the East philosophyt th® 
fared Greece religion; religion won because philosophy w'as a luxury for 
the few, religion was a consolation for the many, [n the rhythmic historic 
alternation of belief and unbelief, mysticism and natuialLsm. religion and 
science, religion renimed to power Iwcause it recognized the secret help- 
lessnesa and loneliness of roan, and gave him inspiration and poetry; a dis- 
illurioned. exploited, war-wcaried world w-asgbd to believe and hope again. 
The least expected and most profound effect of Alexander’s conquest was 
the Orientalization of the European soul. 


m. PERGAMUM 

The gradual absorption of the Greeks by Asia w'cakened the Seleudd 
power, and generated independent kingdoms on the edge of the Hellen¬ 
istic world. As early as 180 Aitnenia, Gappadocia, Pootus, and Bichynta set 
up their own nionarchtes; and soon the Greek cities of the Black Sea fell 
subject to Astatic rule. Bactria and Sogdiana broke away about 250. tn 
147 Axsaccs, chief of the Pami—an Iranian nomad tribe—killed rhe Seleudd 
governor of Persia and set up the kingdom of Partlua, destined to plague 
Rome for centuries. In 281 Philatacnis, entrusted by Lysimachus with the 
care of nine thousand talents and the fortified hill of Pergamum in Asia 
Minor, appropriated the money and declared his independence. His nephew 
Eumcnes I absorbed Pitaitc and Atameus, and made Pergamum a sovereign 
monarchy (:6:). Attalus I earned the gratitude of Greek Asia by driving 
back the Gauls who had penetrated to his city walls (230); his eldest son, 
Eumenes 11 . continued his competent rule, but shocked Greece by calling 
in the aid of Rome against Antiochus HL After their defeat of Anriochus 
at Magnesia the Romans gave Eumenes nearly all of Asia Minor. His 
brother and successor, Attalus 0 . distrusted the power of his sons to keep 
Pergamum free, and at his death (139) bequeathed hb kingdom to Rome. 

The little sate did what it could to redeem the trcacherj’' of its birth and 
growth by making itself the rival of Alexandria as a cenrer of art and 
teaming. The wealth that came from the mines, vines, and cornfields, from 
the manufacnirc of woolens, parchments, and perfumes, from the making 
of bricks and tiles, and the mastery of north Aegean trade went not only 
to maintain a strong army and navy, but to encourage literature and att- 
The Pergamene kings believed that govemment: and private hi «fn e ss could 
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fmitfiilljr ccunpcte, supplying a miiruat check on [nefficiency and greed. 
The king ctiltivared la^e rracts of land with slaves, and operated, though 
not as monopolies, many factories, quarries, and nviiics. Under this unique 
sy'stem wealth increased and multiplied. Pergamum became an ornate capi¬ 
ta famous for its altar to Zeus, Its lusnrious palaces, its library and theater, 
its palacstras and Iwths; even its public lavatories upheld the municipal 
pridc.“ The library was second only to Alesandria’s in the number of its 
volumes and the repute of Its scholars; and the phiakorbelia housed, for 
the public cniojTHcm, a great collecrion of paintings. For half a century 
Pergamutn M^astltc finest dow'er of Hellenic civilization. 

Meanwhile the House of Scleucus bad fallen bto decay. The rise of 
independent kingdoms almost confined its power to McsoptJtatnia and 
Syria, Parthia, Pergamum, Fg)'pt, and Rome patiently labored to weaken 
the dynasty by supporting pretenders at every succession, and foiiienring 
faction and cisdl war. In Just as Demetrius 1 was restoring vigor to 
the Seleudd government, Rome collected mercenaries from every quarter 
to bolster up the false eJainrs of a Smymean adventurer to the riirone. 
Pergamum and Fgypt joined in the attack; Demetrius fought and died 
heroically, and the Seleudd power fell into the hands of the worthless 
Alcsander Balas, the puppet of his mistresses and of Rome, 

IV. TTF T.I.F VISM A^^> THE JEWS 

The histoTV of Judea in the HcJlcnisric age turns on two conflicts; the 
external scruple between Sdeucid Asb and Ptolemaic Egypt for Palestine, 
and the mtcmal struggle between the Hellenic and the Hebraic ways of 
life. The first conflict is dead history, and may be briefly dismissed; Matthew 
Arnold believed the second conflict to be one of the lasting cleavages of 
human feeling and thought. In the original division of Alexander's empire 
Judea (i.e., Pdesrinc south of Samaria) had been awarded to Ptolemy. The 
Seleucids never accepted this decision; they saw themselves separated from 
the Mediterranean, and coveted the wealth thar might come from the 
trade that passed through Damascus and Jeiusalem, In the resuliani wars 
Ptolemy I won, and Judea remained subject to the Ptolemies for more 
than 3 ccnmiy f 312-198). It paid an annual tribute of eight thousand tal¬ 
ents, but despite this burden the land prospered. Judea was left a large 
measure of self-govcmmcnt under the hereditary high priest of Jerusalem 
and the Great Assembly, This gerousii, or Council of Elderi, which Ezra 
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and Nehemiah had fonncd wo centuries hack, became both a senate and a 
supreme cotUT, Its seventy or more members were chosen from the heads 
of the leading families, and front the most learned scholars (Soferim) of the 
land. Its regulations—the Dibr€ Soferhu—izi the pattern of orthodox Juda¬ 
ism from the Hellenistic age to our own. 

The basis of Judaism ss'as religion; the idea of a survcillant and uphold¬ 
ing deity entered into every phase and motuent of Jewish life. Morals and 
monnexs were ordained by the gcr^tttJ in stricriK^ and dctaiL tjitcrcain- 
mcTits and games were fetv and restrained, Intcmiarriage with non-Jews 
was forbidden; so u'ere celibacy and infanticide. Hence the Jews bred 
abundantly, and reared all their children; despite war and famine their 
numbers grew tliroughour antiquity, until in the time of Caesar there were 
some seven million Jews in rhe Roman Empire. The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion. before the Maccabcan era, was agricultural. TItc Jew's were not yet a 
nation of traders; even as Late as the Hrst century a,d. Josephus wrote; “Wc 
arc not a commercial people**;" the great rtading peoples of the age were 
rhe Phoenicians, the Arabs, and the Greeks. Slavery existed in Judea as 
elsewhere, but the class war wa.s relatively ntild. Art was undeveloped; 
only music flourished. The flute, the drum, the cymbal, the *‘ram’s horn” 
or tnimjMJt, the lyre, and rhe harp were used to accompany the single voice, 
the folk song, or the solemn religious onbphous. Jewish religion scorned the 
concessions of Greek rimal to popubr umgination; it would have nothing 
to do wnth images, oracles, or birds’ entrails; it was less anthropomorphic 
and superstitious, less colorful and joyful, than the religion of the Greeks. 
Face to face with the naive polytheism of I Icllcnlc cults, the rabbis chanced 
the sont>rous refrain srill heard in every jew'ish synagogue; Sbatmiai Israelf 
Ad&ttai eleejiu, Aderrud cfhod—“Hear, O Israel; the Lord is our God, ebe 
Lord is doc,” 

Into this simple and puritan life the invading Greeks brought all the 
distractions and temptations of a refined and epicurean civilization. Around 
Judea was a ring of Greek settlements and cities: Samaria, Neapolis 
(Shcchmn), Gaza, Ascalon, Azocus (Ashdod), Jopp (Jaffa), Apollonia, 
Doris. Sycamimi. Polls (Haifa), and Acco (Acre). Just across the Jordan 
wois a leagued decapolis of Greek cities: Damascus, Gadara, Gcrisa. Dium, 
Phibdclphia, Pella, Raphia, Hippo, Scyihopolis, and Ginerha. Each of 
these had Greek institutions and establishments— temples to Greek gods 
and goddesses, schools and academies, g^'mnasiums and palaestras, and nude 
games. From such cities, and from Alexandria, Antioch, Delos, and 
Rhodes, Greeks and Jews came to Jerusalem, bringing the infection of 
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a HcUcnism devoted to science and phlfosophy, art and literature, beauty 
and pleasure, song and dance, drinking and feasting, achlcdcs and coutte* 
sans and liandsomc boys, along with a gay sophistication that quesdoned 
all morals, and an urbane skepticism that undermined all stipemacural be¬ 
lief. How could Jewish youth resist these invitations to delight, this easy 
liberation from a thousand irksome restraints? Young wits among the 
Jew’s began to laugh at the priests as moneygrubbers, and at their pious 
followers as fools who allowed old age to come upon them without having 
ever known the pleasures, luxuries, and subtleties of life. Rich Jew’s were 
also won over, for thej’ could afford to yield to tcmpcadon. Jews who 
sought appointment from Greek officials felt it the part of policy to speak 
the Greek language, to live In the Greek way, even to say a few kind 
words to the Greek gods. 

Against this powerful assault upon both the intellect and the senses three 
forces defended the Jews: the persecurion under Antiochus IV, the pro¬ 
tection of Rome, and the po%ver and prestige of a Law believed to be 
divinely revealed. Like antibodies gathering to attack an infection, the more 
religious among the Jews formed themselves into a sect called Chasidim^ 
tbc Pious. Tlic)’ began (about joo b.c.) with a simple pledge to avoid wine 
for a given period; later, by the inevitable psychology of war, they went 
to the extremes of Puritanism, and frowned upon all phracal pleasure as a 
surrender to Satan and the Greeks. The Greeks marveled at them, and 
classified them with the strange "gymnosophists,” or nude ascetic philoso¬ 
phers, whom Alexander's army had come upon in India. Even the common 
Jew’ deprecated the severe religiosity of the Chasidim, and sought for some 
middle way. Perhaps a compromise would have been reached had it not 
been for the attempt of Antiochus Epiphnnes to force Hellenism upon 
Judea by persuasion of the sword. 

In 198 Anriochus TIT defeated Ptolemy and made Judea a parr of 
the Selcucid Empire. Ttred of the Egyptian yoke, the Jews supported 
Andoefnis, and welcomed hia capture of Jerusalem as a liberation. But 
his successor, Antiochtis H'', thought of Judea as a source of revenue; he 
was planning great campaigns, and needed funds. He ordered the Jews 
to in taxes one third of their grain crops and one half of the fruit of 
their trees.** Ignoring the usual inhcrit.incc of the office, he appointed as 
high priest the sv'cophantic Jajon, who represented the f fellcnizlng party 
in Jerusalem and sought permissioTi to establish Greek insHtutions in Judea. 
Anriochus heard him gladly, for he was disturbed by the diversity and 
persistence of Orietiial cults in Greek Asia, and dreamed of imifving bis 
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polyglot empire ihrough otic Uiv and one faith. When Jason uenr about 
these matters with insufficient haste Antioch us replaced him with Menebu^ 
who oave him larger promises and a fatter bribe." Under Menclaus \ abww 
was identified witti Zens, Temple vessels were sold to raise funtK and in 
some Jewish commnnUies sacrifices were offered to Hellenic deities. A 
gymnasium was opened in Jerusalem, and Jewish youths, even priests, took 
part, naked, in athletic games; some young Jews, in the ardor of their Hel¬ 
lenism, undcnvetit operations to remedy the physiological shortoomings 
that might reveal their race." 

Shocked by these developments, and feeling their religion challenged^ in 
its very eitistencc, the majority of the Jewish people went over to the side 
and vicNV of the Chasidim. When ,'\ntiochus IV was expelled from Egypt 
by Popilius ((68), the news reached Jemsalcm in the form of a report that 
he had been killed. The rejoicing Jews deposed his appointees, massacred 
the leaders of the HcJleniadng party, and cleansed the Temple of what they 
felt to be pagan abominations. Antiochus, not dead but hiimiiiatcd, money¬ 
less; and convinced that the Jews bad obstructed his campaign against 
Egj-pt and were conspiring to return Judea to the Ptolemies.'’ marched up 
to Jcrosalem, slaughicted Jews of cither sex by the thousand, d<^cratcd 
and looted the Temple, appropriated for tlie royal coffers its golden altar, 
its vessels, and its treasuries, restored Alenelaiis to supreme power, and 
gave orders for the compulsory Hcllcnixation of all Jew's (167). He 
commanded that the Temple be rcdcdicarcd as a shrine to ^us, that a 
Greek altar be built over the old one, and that the usual sacrifices be re¬ 
placed with a sacrifice of swine. He forbade the keeping of the Sabbath or 
the Jewish festivals, and made circumcision a capitd crime. Throughout 
Judea the old religion and its rites were interdicted, and the Greek ritual 
was niade compulsory on pain of death. Every Jew who refused to cat 
pork, or who was found possessing the Book of the Law, was to be jailed 
or killed, and the Book wherever found was to be burned." Jerusalem italf 
was pur to the dames, its walls were destroyed, and its Jew ish population 
was sold into sUven,-, Foreign peoples were brought in to resettle the site, 
a nexv fortress was built upon Mt. Zion, and a garrison of troops was left 
in it to role die city in the name of the King." At rimes, ir seems, .Anttochus 
thought of cstablblung and recjuiring the w orship of himself as a god " 

The orgy of persecution became intensified as its proceeded. There is 
alwap. in any soder^% a minority whose instincts rejoice in the permission 
to persecute; it is a release from cnilization. The agents of Antlochus. 
having put an end to al! visible expression of Judaism in JenisaJcm, passed 
like a searching fire into tlic towns and villages. Everywhere they gave 
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the people a choice between death uid partidpatioxi in Hellenic wnrvhip, 
uhicli included the eating of sacrificial swine." All synagogues and Jew¬ 
ish schools were closed. Those who refused to work on the Sabbath w^eje 
outlawed as rebels. On the day of the Bacchanalia the Jews were com¬ 
pelled to deck themselves with ivy like the Greeks, to take part in the 
processions, and to sing wild songs in honor of Dionysus. Many Jews 
conformed to die demands, waiting for the storm to pass. Many others 
fied into caves or mountain retreats, lived on clandesdne gleanings from 
the fields, and resolutely carried on the ordinances of Jew'ish life. The 
Chasidim circulated among them, preaching courage and resistance. A 
detachment of royal troops, coming upon some eaves in which thousands 
of Jews-men, women, and children—were hiding, ordered them to come 
forth. The Jews refused; and because it w*as the Sabbath, they would not 
move the stones thar might have blocked the entrance to the eaves. Tlic 
soldiers attacked with fire and sword, killing many of the refugees and 
asphyxiating the remainder with smoke." Women who had circnmcbjed 
their newborn sons were cast with their infants over the citv walls to 
death." The Greeks were surprised to find the strengih of the old faith; 
not for centuries had they seen such loyalt)'' to an idea. The stories of 
manyrdom went from mouth to mouth, filled hooks like the First and 
Second Maccahees, and gave to Chnsiianit}' the prototypes of its martyrs 
and Its man^^'rotogy. Judaism, which had heen near assimilation, became 
intensified in religious and narional consciousness, and withdrew into a 
protective isolation. 

Among the Jewsivho In those days fled from Jerusalem were Matiathtos 
—of the family of Hasmonai, of the tribe of ;\aron—and his five sons— 
Johannan Caddis, Simon, Jndas, Elcazar, and Jonathan. W^cn Apelles, an 
agent of Anriochus, came to Modin. where these six had sought refuge; 
he summoned the inhabitants to repudiate the Law and sacrifice to Zetis. 
Tlie aged Mattathios came forward vith his sons and said: ^‘Evcti should 
all the peojdc in the kingdom obey the order to depart from the faith of 
chdr fathers, I and my sons wUl abide by the Covenant of our ancc^ors/*' 
As one of the Jew's approached the altar to make tlie required sacrifice 
Mamrhias slew him. and slew also the King^s commissioner. Then he said 
to the people: TVhoevcr ts rcalous for the Law% and wishes to support the 
Covenant, let him follow me/™ .Many of the villagers retired with him and 
his sons to the mountains of Ephraim; and there they w^ere jorned by a 
small band of young rebels, and by such of the Chasidim as were still alive. 

Soon afterward Mattathias died, having designated as captain of his band 
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his son Judas, called Maccabee.* Judas was a wanior whose courage 
equaled his piety j before every battle he prayed like a saint, but in the houir 
of battle **hc was like a Uoa in his rage.'* The httic army “lived in the 
mountains after the manner of beasts, feeding on herbs,” Every now and 
then it descended upon a neighboring village, killed backslidcis, pulled 
down pgan altars, and “what children soever they found undrcumcizcd, 
those they circunicizcd valiantly*”" These thin^ being reported to An- 
tiochus, he sent an army of Syrian Greeks to destroy the Maccabean force* 
Judas met them in rhe pass of Emmausj and though the Greeks were 
trained mercenaries fully armed, and Judas' band was poorly armed and 
cbd, the Je\rt won a complete victory (id6). Antiochus sent a larger 
force, whose general w'as so con/idctit that he brought slave merchants 
with him to buy the Jew's w'hom he expected to capture, and posted in 
the toviTis the prices that he would ask." Judas defeated these troops at 
Mizpah, and so decisively tliat Jerusalem fell into his hands without resist¬ 
ance. He removed all pgan altars and ornaments from the Temple, 
cleansed and rededicated it, and restored the ancient service amid the ac¬ 
claim of the returning orthodox Jew's ( 

As the regent Lysias advanced with a nc^v army to recapture the capi¬ 
tal. the newrs camc-this time true—that Antiochua was dead (165). De¬ 
siring to be free for action elsewhere, Lysias offered rhe Jews full religious 
freedom on condition that they lay down rhcir aims. 'Hie Chasidim con¬ 
sented, the Maccaheans refus^; Judas announced that Judea, to be safe 
from furdier persecutions, must achieve political as wcU as religious lib¬ 
erty. Intosicated with power, the Maccabcans now cook their cum at 
prsccution. pursuing the Hellcnking faction vcngefulty not only in 
Jerusalem btic in the cities that bordered the fronder" In 161 Judas de¬ 
feated Nicanor at Adasa, and strengthened himself by making an alliance 
with Romci but in the same year, fighting agiunsc great odds at Elasa, he 
was slain. His brother Jonathan carried on tlvc war bravely, but w'as him¬ 
self killed 3t Acco C143). Tl'c surviving brother, Simon, supported 
by Rome, v'on from I^metrius II, in 142, an acknowledgment of Judean 
independence. By popular decree Simon was appointed both high priest 
and general; and as these offices w'cre made hereditary in his family, he 
became the founder of the Hosmoncan dynasty. The firec year of lus 
rcien was counted as the beginning of a new era, and an issue of coinage 
proclaimed the heroic rebirth of the Jewish state. 

• UfUiiily muicrcaitily tnterprcttd as *Tht 

f The amiTVTff^^y of riti» RcdcdtcutinD it ccOI ccUibraxed in nedjly evciy 
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CHAPTER rXV 


Egypt and the West 

1 . THE kings' register 

T FIE smallest but richest moisel of Alexander's legacy was allotted to 
the ablest and wisest of his generals* With characteristic loya]ty— 
perhaps as a visible sanction of Ills authority—Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
brought the body of the dead king to jMcmphls, and had it entombed in 
a sarcophagus of gold.* He brought t^dth him also Alexander's occasional 
mistress Thais, married her, and had by her two sons. He w'os a plain, 
blunt soldier, capable both of generous feeling and of realistic thinking. 
While other inheritors of Alexander's realm spent half rheir lives in war, 
and dreonied of undivided sovereignty, Ptolemy devoted himself to con'- 
solidaring his position in an alien country, and to promoting Egyptian 
agriculture, commerce, ant! industry. He built s great deer, and made 
Egypt os secure against naval attack as nature had made it almost unassail¬ 
able by land. Me helped Rhodes and the Leagues to preserve tliclr inde¬ 
pendence of Macedon, and so vi'on the title of S&ier. Only when, after 
eighteen years of labor, he had firmly organized the political and economic 
life of his new realm did he call himself king (305). Through him and his 
successor Greek Egypt established its rule over Cyrene, Crete, the Cy¬ 
clades, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Samos, Ltabos, Satnothiace, and 
the Hellespont. In his old age he found time to write astonishingly truth¬ 
ful commentaries on his campaigns, and to establish, about 29a, the Alu- 
seum and Library that were to Tnak c the fame of AJexaudria. In 28 feeling 
his eighty-two years, he appointed his second son, Ptolemy Philadclpbus, 
to the throne, yielded the government to him, and took his place as a subject 
in the young king's court. Two years later he died* 

Already the fertile valley and delta had poured great wealth into the 
royal treasury. Ptolemy I, to give a dinner to his friends, had had to Iwr- 
row their silver and rugS5 Ptolemy II spent Fa,joo,oao on the feast that 
climaxed his coronation.* The new Pharaoh was a convert to the philoso- 

* Ptolcnry' PhiUddpiiiB hdil the svcDjphagoi to Alexandria Piotcmr Cbou 

tndtcd derwn the gold for hn *nd cacposeil Enurcal icmmts ai Al mm igr ^ 
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phy of CyreiiC, and was resolved to enjoy each mcnaebronos hedone— 
every pleasure that the moment gave. He ace himself Into obesity, tried a 
varicTy of mistresses, repudiated his wife, and tinalty marned lus sister 
Aisinoc.* Tljc new ijtieen ruled the Empire and managed its W'ars while 
Ptoletny II reigned among the chefs and schoiars of his court. Following 
and imjjroving upon the example of his father, lie invited to Alexandria as 
Ills guests famous poets, savants, critics, scientists, philosophers, and artists, 
and made his capital beautiful with architecture in the Greek style. Dur¬ 
ing his long reign Alexandrb became the literary and scientific capital of 
the Mediterranean, and Alexandrian literature fictirished as it would never 
do again, Nei'cnheless PKilidelphiis was unhappy in liis old age; his gout 
and his cares increased with the extent of his wealth and his power. Look¬ 
ing out from his palace svindow' he saw' and envied a beggar who lay at ease 
in the sun on the harbor dunes, and be mourned, *'Alas. that i was not bom 
one of these!*** Haunted by the fear of death, he sought in the lore of 
Egyptian priests the magic elixir of eternal life.' 

He had so enlarged and lavishly financed the Aluseum and Library that 
later historj’^ named him as their founder. Jn 307 Demetrius of Pbaienun, 
expelled from .Athens, had taken refuge in Egypr, Ten years later tve find 
liim at the court of Ptolemy L It wtss he, apparently, W'ho suggested to 
Ptolemy Sotcr that the capital and the dynasty might be made Slustrlous 
by establishing a Museum—Ic., a House of the Muses—l.e„ of the arts and 
sciences—which would rival the universities of Athens. Inspired, proliably, 
by Aristotle's industry in collecting and classifying books, knowledge, ani¬ 
mals, plants, and constitutions. Demetrius appears 10 have recommended 
the erection of ,i group of buildings capable not only of sheltering a great 
collection of books, but also of hou^g scholars who would devote their 
lives to research, TTie plan appealed to the first two Ptolemies; funds w'cre 
provided, and the new university slowly took form near the royal palaces. 
There was a general mess hall, where the scholars seem to have had their 
meals; dicrc w-as an cxedra, or lecture hall, a court, a doistcr, a g^rdi^ n, 
an astronamical observatoiy, and the great Library. The head of the entire 
institution w-as rechnically a priest, since it was formally dedicated to the 
Muses as actual goddesses. Living in the Museum were four grtiups of 
scholars: astronomers, writers, matheiTiaticians. and physicians. All of these 
men were Greeks, and all received a salary from the roval treasurv. Their 
function w-as not to teach, but to make researches, studies, and experi¬ 
ments. In later decades, as students multiplied about the Museum, its tnem- 
bera undertook to give lectures, but the Museum remained to the end an 
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Instmiie (or Advanced Studies rather than a university, [t was^, so far as we 
know, the first estahlbhmciit ever set up by a state for the promofintt of 
literature and science. It was tlic distinctive contribution, of the Ptolemies 
and AIcxandrLi to the history' of civilization, 

Ptolemy Phikdelphus died in 246, aftet a long and largely beneficent 
reign. Ptolemy III Energetes ("Well-Doer) was another lliothmes III. 
intent on conquering the Near East; he cook Sardis and Babylon, marched 
as far as India, and so dfecnmlly disorganized the Sclcudd Empire that it 
crumbled at the conch of Rome, We shall not follow the record of his 
wars, for chough there is drama in the details of strife, there ts a dteaty* 
eternity in its causes and results; such hbton' becomes a menial attendance 
upon the vicissitudes of power, in which viciortes and defeats cancel one 
another into a resounding zero. Euctgetes* young wife Berenice gave 
thanks for his successes by dedicating a lock of her Itair to the gods; the 
poets celebrated the story, and the astronomers lauded her to the skies 
by naming one of the constellations Cloma Berenices—Berenice's tlair. 

Ptolemy IV Philopator so loved Ids father tliat he imitated his wars and 
liis triumphs. But his victory over iknriochns Hi at Kaphia (117) had 
been won with native troops—their first use by any Ptolemy; and the 
Egyptians, now armed and conscious of their strength, began from this 
time onward to break don-n the authority of the Greeks on the Nile. 
Pliilopator gave himself to amusement, spent riiiich time on his spacious 
pleasure boar, introduced the Bacchanalia into Egypt, and half persuaded 
himself that he was descended from Dionj’sus, In 105 his wife was killed 
by lus mistress; and shortly aftetw'ard Philopator himself passed awny. In 
the ensuing chaos Biilip V of Macedon and Antiochiis III of Seleucia were 
about to dismember and absorb Egypt when Rome—with which the sec¬ 
ond Ptolemy had made a treaty of friendship-entered upon the scene, de¬ 
feated Philip, sent Antiochus packing, and made Egyp a Roman proiec- 
torarc (aoj). 


IL SOCIALISM USTJER THE PTOLEMIES 

By far the most interesting aspect of Ptolemaic Egy'pr is its citrenrive 
experiment in state socialism. Royal ownciship of the land had tong been 
a sacred custom in Egypt; the Pliaraoh, as king and god, had full right to 
the soil and all that it produced. The fellah was not a slave, hut he could 
not leave his place without ihe permission of the government, and he was 
required to turn over the larger part of Ids crops to the state.* The Ptolc- 
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mICS accepted this system, and extended it by appropriating the great tracts 
which, under prerious dynastlL's, had belonged to the Eg>'prian nobles or 
priests. A great bureaucracy of govemmcutal overseers, supported by 
anned guards, managed dl Egypt as a vast state farm.* Nearly every peasant 
in lig>'pc was told by these officials w^hat soil to till and what crops to 
grow; his labor and hU animals could at any time be retjuisitioned by the 
state for mining, building, hunting, and the making of canals or roads; 
his harvest was gauged by state measurers, registered by the scribes, 
threshed on the royal threshing Boor, and conveyed by a living chain of 
fellahs into the granaries of the tuig,* Tliete were exceptions to the sys* 
tern: the Ptotcniics allowed the farmer to own his house and garden; they 
resigncii the cities to private pmpcrc)'; and they gave a right of leasehold 
to soldiers whose services were re^^'arded with land. But this leasehold 
was usually confined to areas which the owner agreed, to devote to vine¬ 
yards, orchartls, or olive groves; it excluded the power of betjuese, and 
might at any dme be canceled by the king. As Greek energy and skill 
improved these clenichic (sbarcholders’) Lands, a demand arose for the 
right to transmit the property from father to son. In the second cenrury 
$11^ berjuest was permitted by custont, but not by law, in the last cen- 
niry before Christ it vt'as recognized by law',* and the usual evolution from 
common property to private property was complete. 

Doubtless this system of socialism had been evolved because the condh- 
rions of tillage in Egypt required more co-operation, more unison of action 
in time and space, than indixddual ownership could be expected to provide. 
The amount and character of the crups to be sowm depended upon the 
extent of the annual Inundation, and the efficiency of irrigation and drain¬ 
age; these matters naturally made for central control. Greek engineers 
in the employ of the government improved the ancient processes, and ap¬ 
plied a more sctentffic and imensivc agriculture to the land. The ancient 
shaduf was replaced by the noria, a large wlieel sometimes forty feet in 
diameter, eqtuppcd with buckets hanging freely on the interior rim; at the 
top of the revolutioQ each bucket was tilted by an obstructing bar, and 
emptied its contents into an irrigation reservoir; better still, the "screw of 
Archimedes” and the pump of Ctcsibius* raised water with a speed un¬ 
known before the Ptolemies,* The centralization of economic manage¬ 
ment in the hands of the government, and the instimtion of forced labor, 
made possible great public works of flood control, road constructioa, irri¬ 
gation, and building, and prepared the way for the engineering feats of 


* See Chap. XXVH M^w. 
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Rome. Ptolemy IT tlralncd Lake MoeHs. aad torned its bed into a ^rcac 
ttact of fertile land for disthbuiion among^ rhe soldiers. In 285 lie began 
to restore the canal from the Nile near Heliopolis to the Red Sea near 
Suc2;“ Pharaoh Kecho and DaHus I had built and rebuilt this, but twice 
the shifting sands had choked it up, as in a century they would do again. 

Industry operated under similar condirions. llie government not only 
owned the mines, but cither worked them itself, or appropriated the ore “ 
The Ptolemies opened up valuable gold deposits in Ntihia, and had a stable 
gold coinage. They controlled the copper mines of Cyprus and Sinai. 
ITiey had a monopoly of oil—derived not from the soil bur from plants 
like linseed, croton, and sesame. The government Itacd, each year, the 
amount of land to be sown to such plants; it took the whole produce at its 
own price; it extracted the oil in state factories through great beam presses 
worked by serfs; it sold the oil to retailers ac its ow^ price, and excluded 
foreign competition by a heavy rarilf; its profit ranged from se\'enty to 
three hundred per cent.” Apparently there wcte similar governmentat sub¬ 
sidies in salt, natron (carbonate of soda used as soap), incense, papyrus, and 
Textiles; dierc tvere some private textile Victories, hut tltcy had to sell all 
rheir product to the state,'* Minor industries W'cre left in private Jtands; the 
state merely licensed and supervised them, bought a large share of their 
output 3 t Hxed prices, and ia.xed a good [xirt of the profits into the royal 
treasury. Handicrafts W'ete carried on by andent guilds, whose members 
were by tradition bound to their trade, their village, even to tlteir domi¬ 
cile “ Industry was well developed; chariots, fnmitnie, terra cotta, carpets, 
comierics were produced in abundance; glass blowing and tlie weaving of 
linen were Alexandrian specialties. Invention was more advanced in Ptole¬ 
maic Tgj'pt than in any economy before imperial Rome's^ the screw chain, 
the w'hcel chain, the cam chain, the rarchet chain, che pulley chain, and the 
screw press were all in use;* and the chemistry of dyes had progressed to 
the point of treating cloths with diverse reagents which brought forth, 
from immersion in one dye, a variety of fast colors.^ In gcfticrt] the fac¬ 
tories of Alexandria were worked by slaves, whose low cost of mainte¬ 
nance enabled the Ptolemies to undersell in foreign trade the products of 
Greek handicraft.* 

All commerce was controlled and regulated by rhe govemnicnt; retail 
traders were usually state agents distributing state got»ds." All extravan 
mures and waterway's were owmed by the state, Ptolemy 11 introduced 
rhe camel into Egypt, and organbed a camel post to the south; this carried 
only governmental comimmicadoits, but these included nearly alt the com- 
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mercial correspondence of the country. The Nile was busy with passen¬ 
ger and frt^ht traffic, apparently under private management subject to 
state rcgiilarion." For the Mediterranean trade the Ptolemies built the 
largest commercial fleet of the rime, with vessels of three hundred ions 
burden.® The ^^'arehouses of Alexandria invited world trade; its double 
harbor was the envy of other cities; its lighthouse was one of the Seven 
TA^onders.* Tl\e fields, factories, and workshops of Egypt supplied a great 
surplus, which found markets as far cast as China, as far south as central 
.Africa, as far north as Russia and the British Isles. Egyptian explorers sailed 
douTi to Zanzibar and Somaliland, and told the world about the Troglodjtes 
who lived along the east African coast on sea food, ostriches, catrocs, and 
roots* To break the jkrab hold on Indian trade with the Near 
£g}*prian shi|as sailed directly from the Nile to India. Under the wise en* 
couragement of the Ptolemies Alexandria became the leading port of rc- 
shipment for Eastern nierchandisc destined for the markets of the Mcdi- 
tertanean. 

This flowering of commerce and industry was quickened by excellent 
banking conveniences. Pa^Tnent in kind su^'’ivl;^d to some degree, as a 
iegaev from ancient Egypt; and the gram of the royal treasuries was used 
as part of rhe bank reserve; but deposits, witiidrawals;, and transfers of 
grain might be made on paper instead of being physically performed.* Be¬ 
side this modified barter rose a complex money economy. Banking was a 
government monopoly, but its operations might be delegated to private 
firms* Bills were paid by drafts on bank balances; banks lent money at 
interest, and paid the accounts of the royal treasury. The central bank, at 
Alexandria, had branches in all the important toutrs. Never in known his¬ 
tory had agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance reached so rich, so 
unified, and so bmial a development. 


Tbe tiustcfs and beneficiaries of this system wen the free Greeks of the capt- 
tsiL At the bead of all was die Pharaoh-god-king. From the riewpoint of the 
Greek population the PcpScmy was truly a Soter or Savior, a Euergeta or Bene¬ 
factor, he gave them a hundred thousand places in the burtauctacy, endless eco- 

* S owraim of Cntdta designE,] h for Ptolcdiy IT, at t cost nf eight tintidml tslmis fahoor 
I14DO4CW0).* It tosr in scTcral scibiela to et beight ef four timujnd feet; it was covcied wiili 
withe nwthle and idnmEd with tcidimiTB tn marhte md bmtur; nbevr the pitlatcd enpota 
that eomained the light rose a cwcaiV'OiK-ftHvc Ratne of Posciikm. Tbe flatnc cmie ftoot ibe 
buming of rcsinoui wood, and v.-^s nude vuible, probably by cwpeca mccal niuroo, to a 
dhcinee «f thlny-eifht miles,* The souenm w*s canpleted in *79 aA, ind ww destroyed 
is tbe thhteenth ceanuy u. The iSIend of Pharos, 00 which it sro^ b dow tbe Ras-et-Tsi 
qnanef of Alnandrisi die due of the lightbcnise has been coveRd by the m. 
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nomic oppominidcs, iinprecedcfiitrd facilities for the lift of the mind, and a 
wealthy court a& die stmree ami center of a Iti^turjukis social life, Ncir was the 
king an Jnraiculabic despoL Egypt km miiidon eotthim-d witli Greek law to 
buiid up a sj^stem of kgifdadon ^vtiicli horrow-ed from^ and litiprovcd upon, the 
Atlienian code in everj^ resjjecr except freedom. TTic edicts of tlie king had fuU 
legal force; but rhe cities enjoyed considerable self-government, and the Cyp¬ 
rian, Greek, and Jewish population lived each under its ow'a system of law, cTiosc 
its own magiscrares, and pled before tes own courts,'" A Turin papyrus gives us 
titc record of an AkYandriati lawsuit; the issues are precisely dcJined, die evi¬ 
dence h ciirefully ptcittued, preecdents art summarized^ ^md die final judgment 
is givtn with judicLai itnpariiidiry* Other papvri prehCf>T Altxanddaii wills^ and 
reveal the antiijuity of legal fc^tins: ‘‘This is the will of Peislas the LjTiian, $on of 
X, of sound mind and deliberate mEcntioo.*'" 

Tile Ptuleniaic was tlic most clTtcienriy organized government in the riclknis- 
tic world It uKik hs tiaririnaj fumi from Egypt and Persia^ Ies mujiicipal form 
from Greece^ and posted tlictn on to Imperial R<nne. TTie f:oijntrj=' w^is divicied 
into nomes or provinces, each admitusteted bv appcjinteey of ihc king. Nearly 
all rticse officials were Greek. Hie idea of Alexander^ that Greek and Orienul 
or Egyptian shtmtd Jive and mingle on cc|uar Eetms* was foi^ottcn as unhicrarisx; 
the valley of the Nile became frankly a conquered Lind Ilic Greek ovcrsecr$ 
brought an advunccd technology and rnafLigcnicnt eo the econoiiiic life of 
Eg)"pE, and cnonnuusly expanded ihe wcaitli of the nothin; but they tcKjk die 
increase. The state chai^d high prices for the prt4ucts ^vludi k controUeci 
and bajTcd eompetitkm wirh a Tariff walk hvnex: olive oil that cost rwenty-one 
drachmas in Delos cost fifry-iwo in AJtLxandria* Every^wherc the govertimem 
rook rcntalsi taxes, customs, and tolls, sometimes labor and life itself. The 
peasant p.iid a fee to tlic state for ihe right to keep cattle, for the fodder that he 
fed ihcm, and for the privilege? of gming dicm on die common pasture land 
The private nwticr of gardens, vineyards, or ofchards paid a sixth—under PeoI- 
tmy 11 a half—of his produce to the st^tc.” .411 peesans except soldiers, priests, 
and gnvemrnenc officials paid a pdl tas> Tlicre wxre raxes on salt^ Ivnal docu¬ 
ments, and bequests; a five per ^n: tax on rentals, a ten per cent tax on sales, a 
rwcnt\"-fivc per cent Icrj' on all fish caught In Egyptian waters, a roll on goods 
posing from village to lowm, or along the Nile; diere were high expr>rE as well 
as impon duties at all Eg>-ptian puts; liiere were specLd taxes to maintain the 
fleet and the tiglithniM^c, to keep tSie munidpal phpicians and pnlict in good 
humor, and to buy a gold cmv^Ti for every new king;*' HDthing was overlooked 
that ennid fatten the state. To keep crack of ah taxable products, income, and 
tratLSactions the government rnaintauicd a sw-arni of scribes, and a vast system of 
perstinal and propny registrarion; to collect the raxes it farmed rhem out to 
specialists, supcr%’Ised thdr npcrations, and held tlicir possessions as sccutity till 
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ihc renims were in, TJif tutal revenue of the PtoJcniks, in money and kind, was 
priihahly the greatest gathceed by any gus'cmmcnt between riic fall of Persia 
and tite asccndanc}^ of Ruine, 


Ul. ALEXA\'DtllA 

Most of this wealth came to Alexandria, The nome capitals and a few 
other towTts were also prosperous, witJi paved and lighted streets, police 
protection, and a good water supply^ but nothing quite so "modem*’ as 
Alexandria had ever been seen before. Strabo describes it in the fintc cen¬ 
tury A,D, as over three miles long and a mile wide; Pliny reckons the city 
w*all as fifteen miles in length," Dinocrates of RJiodes and Sostracus of 
Cnidus bid out the city on the rectangular plan, with a central avenue one 
hundred feet \vidc running from oast to west, crossed by an equally wide 
avenue from north to south. Each of these thoroughfares, and probably 
some others, avas well lighted at night, and W'as kept cool during the 
day by mile after nulc of shaded colonnades. Of the four quarters into 
W'liich the loflin arteries divided the city the westernmost, Rliacotis. was 
occupied chiefly by Egyptians; the norrheasc portion formeit the JcwLdi 
quarter; the southeast comer, or Brucheum, contained the royal palace, the 
hluscuiu, the Librarv', the tombs of the Ptolemies, the sarcophagus of Alex¬ 
ander (tile Hotel dcs I^t^alides of the age), the arsenal, the chief Greek 
temples, and many spacious parks. Ojie park had a portico six hundred 
feet in length; another contained the royal j-oolngical collection. In the 
center of die city were the administrative buildings, the govenunent stote- 
hmiscs, the comThnusc, the main gx-mnasiuni, and a thousand shops ,ind 
bazaars. Outside the gates were a stadium, a hippodrome or race track, itn 
amphitheater, and a vast cemetery knou n as the Necropolis, or City of the 
Dead " Along the beach ran a succession of bathing establishments and 
resorts. A dike or mole, called I leptasradium l>ecause it w-as seven stadb 
long, connected the city w'irh the island of Pharos, and made tw’o harbors 
out of one. Behind the cin^ by Lake Alareotls, w'hich prox'ided pons and 
out Lets for the tni/lic on the Nile; here the Ptulctuicsi kept their pleasure 
hgats and Took their royal ease,* 

The population of .\lc.xandria about aoo u.c. was as varied as in a mod¬ 
em metropolis; from fotir to five hundred thousand Ataccdoninns; Greeks, 

■ Hurilly znyciiuig but i few cau^auJu iml piilniK tawc been pirxrvcil fri>m mcictit 
AJcnnJru. Its femiiiJii lit fluKdy under rbc iinracar mqkir^ ctcTF^tion cxpcnsiTc; 

proiialilv they luve aunt: beneath the water kvcU tint! fums oE the 4IJ dliy Htfc been cwcicd 
by d3£ AledltcmneuEi. 
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EgyjJtians, Jews, Persia ns, Anatolian!;. Syrians, Arabs, anti nec^rocs,*" The 
growth of commerce hatl swelled the lower middle class, and filled the 
cosmopolitafi capital svith a busy, talkative, ftrigious crowd of shopkeepers 
and traders, always on the dert for a baipain, and wiili no prejudice in 
favor iii Imncstj', At the top were the Macedonians and the Greeks, liv¬ 
ing in such Itnturj* as astonished die Roman smbasstidors w'ho were ap¬ 
pointed to the court in 17 j. Athenaens recounts the deUcacles that bur¬ 
dened the rabies and digestions of the master class.** and Herodas writes; 
"Alexandria is the house of Aphrodite, and everything is to be found 
there—U'calth, playgrounds, a large a may, a serene sky, public displaji'S, 
philosophers, precious nietals, fine young men. a good ros'al hmise, an 
academy of science, ext^uisite wines, and beautiful women.**** Alexandria s 
poets were discovtaing the literary vidiie of virginity, and its novelists 
would soon make it tlie theme and final casualty' of many a rale; but the 
city was notorious for the generosity of its women and the number of Its 
stepdaughters of joy; Polybius complained that the finest private homes 
in Alexandria belonged to courtesans.* \^'onlett O'f all classes moved freely 
through the streets, shopped in thestorw, and mingled \*nth the men. Some 
of them made a name for themselves in literature and scholar^ip* The 
.Macedonian queens and ladies of the court, from Ptolemy U’s A^inue to 
Antony’s Qcopatta, took an active part In prditics, and served policy rather 
than love with their crimes; but they retained suffidenr charm to arouse the 
men to unprecedented gal I an tr)'. at least in poetry and prose, and brought 
Into Alexandrian society an clcmenr of fcniinlnc influence and grace un¬ 
known in classic Greece. 

Probably a fifth of Alexandria’s population ivas Jewish. As far back 
as the seventh century there had been Hebrew sertlancnts in Egypt; many 
Jewish traders had entered in the wake of the Persian conquest. Alexander 
had urged Jews to emigrate to Alexandria, and had, according to Josephus, 
offered them equal political ami ccononiie tights with the Greeks." Ptol¬ 
emy I, after raking JcruBalem, carried irith him into Eg)'pt thousands of 
Jewish captives, who were freed by his successor “ at the same rime he 
invited well-to-do Hebrew’s to establish their homes and businesses in 
Alexandria." By the beginning of fht Christian era there were a million 
Jews in Egy'pt." A large nunrber of these lived in the Jewish quarter of 
the capital. If was no gheno, for the Jews were free to live in any quarter 
but the Brucheum, which was restricted to official families and their servi- 


* Hie p 4 )pubuon qF AJc^a-ilria in 19^7 57cvQa>. 
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tojs. They chose their o\vn getomk or senate, an 4 foIJowed their own 
worsliip. In >($9 ihc high priest Onlas til buiJt a great temple at LeontopoHs, 
a stiburb of Alexandria, and Ptolemy \'E, his personal friend, assigned the 
revenues of fleliopolis fur its tnatnicnancc. Such temples served as schools 
and meeting places as well as for religious seniceS} hence they W'cre called 
by the Greek-speaking Jews synagogsi^ {,e., places of assembly. Since 
few Egyptian Jews after the second or third generation in Eg)T>r knew 
Hebrew-, die reading of the Law was followed by an inccrprmnoti in 
Greek. Out of these explanations and applications rose the custom of 
preaching a sermon on a text; and out of the ritual came the hist forms 
of the Catholic Mass." 

This religious and racial separation combined ivith economic rivalries to 
arouse, towards rhe cntl of this period, an anti-Semitic movement in .\Iex- 
andria. The Greeks and Eg^^ptians alike were habituated to the union of 
church and state, and frowned upon the cultural indcjtendence of tlie Jew's; 
furthermore, they felt the com^ietition of the Jeivish arrisan or business' 
man, and resented his energy, tenacity, and skill. When Rome began to 
Import Eg)’ptian grain it was the Jew'ish merchants of Alexandria who car¬ 
ried the cargoes in their fleets."* l"hc Greeks, perceiving their failure to 
HclJenlw the Jeavs, feared for their mvn fucure in a state w'hcre the majority 
remained petsisrcntly Oriental, and bred so viguruusly, Eorgetting the leg¬ 
islation of Pcricle^ they complained that the Jewish law' forbade mixed 
marriages, and that the Jews for the most p;irt kept t<> thonsclvts, .^nti- 
Semitic Mreniture multiplied. Manet ho, the t'.gv'prian historian, gave cur- 
reitcy to the story that the Jew's had been expelled from Egypt, centuries 
back, because tlicy had been afflicted witli scrofula or leprosy.'' Feeling 
mounted on both sides untiL, in the first ceniury of the Christian era, it 
broke our into destructive violence. 

Tbc Jews did what they could to allay rhe resentment against their 
4rajxi4J—their social separation—and their success. Though they clung to 
their religion they spoke Greek, sttidicd and M;TOte about Greek literature, 
and trandated their sacred books and titcir histories into Greek. To ac- 
(jtiaiut the Greeks with the jcwisli religious tradition, and to enable the 
Jew' who knew no Hebrew to read his own scriptures, a group of Alexan¬ 
drian Jewisli scholars began, probably under Ptolemy 11 , a Greek transla¬ 
tion of the ITcbtew' Bible. Tlie kings favored the underraking in the hope 
that it would make the Jews of Egypt more independent of Jemsatem, and 
would lessen the flow of Jctvish-E^’ptian funds to Palestine. Legend told 
how Ptolemy Philadclphus, at the suggestion of Demcciius of Phalcnim, 
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had invited some seventy Jcu^ish schokts to come from Judea abotir 150 
to tronskTC the scriptures of their people-^ how the King had lodged each 
of them in a separate room on PhuroSt and had kept them \vithour inrer- 
cammimicadoii until each had snadc his own rendering of the Pentateuch; 
how ail the seventy^ versions, when finished, agreed word for word, prov¬ 
ing the divine inspiration of the text and of the translators^ how the King 
rewarded the ^holors with costly pnaicnts of gf>ld: and how from dicsc 
circuinstances the Greek version of the Plebrcw Bible came to be kno^vn 
oa the bemrefieb katj heMmickoiira—xho a^^cordhifi fa 

f£reSe^'ez?fy—in Latin^ h^erpr^iMia Scptu^gif^tn Sewiorrrwj) —in 2 w’ord^ 
the ^*Sepiuagm:/'*“ Whatever the proce^ of tnmslation, the Pentateuch 
seems to have appeared in Greek before the close of the third century, and 
the Prophetic books in the second^* T his W'as tJie Bible used by Philo and 
St« PauL 

The process of Ilclkiilzadon in Egypt failed as complcidy whh the 
natives as wdth the Jews* Outside of Ale sand lia the Egyptians sullenly 
maintained their owm religion, their own dress or nudity* rheir own im- 
meanonal ways. The Greeks thought of themselves as concjiicrors. not 
as fellow^ men; they did not btJthcr to build Greek cities south of the Delta, 
or ttj team the language of the pei>ptc; and their Jaws did not recogriize the 
marriage of an Egyptian woth a Greek. Ptolemy i tried to unite the Greek 
and native faiths by identifying Serapis and 2c«s; bter Ptolemies encour¬ 
aged the cult of tUemi^clves as gods to offer a common and convenient oh^ 
jecc of worship to their h^:te^<^geneons population:; but those Egj^ptians 
who were nor courting ofEoc paid little attention to these artificial cults. 
The EgjT^n priests* riiom of their w ealth 2 nd powder, and dependent for 
their sustenance upon gran is of m-cuicy from the state, waited patiently for 
the Greek wave to recede. In rhe cod it w'as nor HeUenkm that won ip 
Alexandria* but mvstickra; now were bid the foundations of Nect-Platonbm 
and the medley of promissory cults that competed for the Alexandrian soul 
In the centnries that surrounded the binh t^f Clirlst. Osim as Scrapis became 
the favorite god of the brer Egypiians.. and of many Egj^ptbn Greeks; Isk 
regained popubritj^ os the goddess of women and miichcrhopd. W*hcn 
Christianitv^ came neither the clergy nor the found it impossible to 

change Isis into Maty, and Serapis into Christ. 

* the twiry m !w»d wpon * Imr pumorriry xo have been one Axi^tEis m 

Tbc Are: ccnuirv a 4>. The letter was pm'M spuriotii by Hody of Qifora la i6a4- 
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IV. REVOLT 

The lesson of Ptolemaic socblKm is that even a govcmniept ma)’* ex¬ 
ploit. Under the fiist two Ptolemies the systeitt woticed reasonably \i'eU; 
great engineering enterprises st cre ctnnpleted, agriculture was improvedt 
iiurkcting was brought into order, the overseers behaved with a roodcsr 
measure of injustice and partiality, and though the exploitation of mate- 
liab and men w-as thorough, its profits went in large degree to develop 
and adorn the country, and to finance its cultnral life. Three factoreruined 
tile exfienmenr. ITte Ptolemies went to war, and spajt more and more of 
the people's earnings upon armies, navies, and campaigns. After Philadd- 
phus there was a rapid deterioration in tile quaiic)' of the kings^ they ate 
and drank and mated, and allowed the administration of the svsteni to fall 
into the hands of rascals n bo ground every possible penny out of the poor. 
The face thor the exploiters were foreigners was never Voigotten by the 
Egyptians, not by the priests who dreamed of the Heshpors'iif Egypt that 
their class had enjoyed before the Persian and Greek domination. 

Tlie Ptolemaic conception of socialism was essentially one of intensified 
produccion rather than of wide distribution. Tlic fellali received enough 
of Ids product to keep him alive, but nor enough to encourage him in his 
work or in tJie business of rearing a family. Generation after generation 
the govcmmcnc's cxaciions grew, Tlie system of ilttailed national control 
became inrolcmbtc, like the relentlessly watchful c)'e of a despotic pircut. 
Tlic state knr seed-corn to the pei^nr to plant his crop, and ilicn bound 
him to the farm undj the harvest was in. No peasant might use any of his 
0 W71 product until all Ids debts Jiad been paid to die state. 'ITie fellah was 
padent, but even he began tp grumble. By the second century a substantia] 
parr of the soil had been abandoned for lack of peasants to work it^ the 
ctcrucfis or lessees of royal land could get no tenants to dll tt for them; 
they tried to do tc themsdves, but were not up to the task; gradually the 
desert crept back upon chdlizatlon. In the gold mines of Nubia the slaves 
worked naked in dark and narrow galleries, in cramping potions, loaded 
with chains, and encouraged by the wfiip of the overseer; rfieir food was 
poor, not even enough to keep them alive; tlmusands of them succumbed 
front nialnutrition and fatigue; and the only welcome event in tlieir lives 
was death,*’ The common laborer in the faaories received one olio] (nine 
cents) a day, the skilled wmrker tw o or three. Exeiy tenth day was a day 
of rest. 

Complaints middplied. and strikes grew more frequenr. strikes among 
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the nuners, die qnarrynicti, the botitnicni the pca,^ants^ the anisansT the 
tradesnen, even the ovetseers and the police; striker seldom for bertcf pay, 
since the Eoikrs had ceased ro hope for chis^ but of simple exhaustion and 
despair, are ^vom out," says a papyrus record of one strike; “we \\t 11 
run away*^—Lc.| seek sanctuarj^ in a temple** N^eatly all the exploiters were 
Greeks, nearly all [he exploiicd were Egyptbns or jews. I he priests 
clandestlficly appealed to the religious feelings of the natives, while the 
Greeks resented any concesrion nuide to Jews or Iigyptians by the gov¬ 
ernment* In the capital the populiice was bribed by state bounties and 
spectades, but it was excluded from the roya! (piarter^ was watctied by a 
large military force, and was allowed no voice In national affairs^ in tlie end 
if became an irresponsible and violent iTiob-“ In i 16 the lig^^ptlins revoked^ 
but were pur down; in ifl9 revolted again, and the mutiny continuird 
for five vears, The tkolemies won for a time by the force of their amiVi 
and by raising their contributions to the priests; buT the skuation had be^ 
come imp^issiblc* Xhe country' liaJ been milked to depletion^ and even the 
exploiters felt That nothing rcmauicd. 

Disintegration see in on every side. The P(olcmie 5 passed from narural 
to unnatural vice, from intelligence to stupidity; they married with u free¬ 
dom and haste that forfeited the esteem of ebeir people; luxury unfitted 
tlicni for war or govemmentj at bsr expert for thought. Lawlessness and 
dishonesty 1 iucoinpctencc and hopelessness, the ab^nce of cumperirion 
and of the stimuJiis that comes from ou'ncrship, [owered year by year 
the producrivi[v of the land. Lircrarnre w-aneJ, crcarix^c art died; after 
the third century Alexandria added little to either. The Egyptians lost 
respect for the Greeks; the Greeks, if such a thing can be belicred, lose 
respect for themselves* Year by year they forgot their own language, and 
Spoke a corrupt mixuirc <if Creek and Egyptian; more and mnn: of them 
married their sisters, after native custoni, or married into Egy^prian families 
and were absorbed; thousands of them xvorshiped Eg> ptian gtnls. By the 
second cennorj' the Greeks had ceased to be the doininanc race even politi¬ 
cally; the Ptolemies, to preserve their authoriry. had adopted the Egyptian 
faith and ritual and liad increased the power of the priests. As the kings 
sank into epicurean case the clergy reasserted its leadership, anti won back 
year by year the lands and privileges which the earlier Ptolemies had taken 
away-H^ The Rojictta Stone, dated i ^6 u-i-, describes the coronation core- 
monies of Ptolemy V as following almost completely the Egyptian forms. 
Under Ptolemy V (aoj-iSi) and Ptolemy VI ([81-145) dyuamc feuds 
absorbed the enctgies of the royal house, while Egyptian agnculrure and 
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’imiiistr)' decayed. Order and peace lA'Cre not restored until Caesar, as a 
mere incident in his career, tool? Egypt witli hardly a blow, and Augustus 
made U a province of llonie (30 b.c.). 


V, BUISEET IS StCILV 

Tile Hellenistic age faced east and south, and aJmosr ignored the ft cst Cy- 
retie preispered as asual, lias-ing learned chat it is better to trade than to wofi out 
of it. in (his ^ycrkid, caiite CalUntachus the poet, Eratosthenes the philosopher, 
Mill Camcailfls-thc philoKiphtr. Greek Italy was worried and weakened by tlie 
double challenge of tnuliiplying nadves and rising Rome, svltilc Sicily lived in 
dailv feat of the Carrhaginbn power. Twent^'-iliree years after the coming of 
TLmoleon a rich man's revolution suppressed the Syracusan dtmoeraty, and put 
tlic government into the hands of six hundred oligarchic families (310), These 
divided into factions, and were in turn overthrown by a radical revolution in 
wliich four choiisatid persons were kilted and si* tliousand of the well to do 
were sene into banhdnuctiL Agailmcles won dictatorship by promising a can- 
ccUation of debts and a redismhiidon of tlvc land." Sit, peiiodicajjy. the ctinuen- 
tration of wealth becomes extreme, and gets righted by taxation or by revolu- 
tioji. 

After fortv-scTCn years of chaos, during w’hich the Carthaginians repeatedly 
invaded the island, and E^ttIius came, w'on, lost, and went, Syracuse by un¬ 
merited good fnmiiic fell into the power of Hicron it, the most beneficent of 
the nianv dictators tljfuwn up by the passions and tuThuIcnee of the Sicilian 
Greeks. Hicron ruled for fifiy-four years, says the asronistied Poh-bius, “with¬ 
out killing, exiling, or injuring a single cidxen, which indeed is the nsost remark¬ 
able: of all things.’* Surrouitded liy all the means of luxury, he led a modest and 
temperate life, and lived to the age of ninety. On several occasions he wished 
to resign his authority, bur the people begged him to retain it.“ He had the good 
judgment w mate an alliance w’ith Rome, and dicreby kept the Carthaginians at 
bav for half a cemurv. He gave the city' order and peace, and considerable free- 
dtuui he executed great public works, and witliout oppressive taxation left a full 
rreasuy at his dtiih. Under Iris protection or paironagc .Archimedes brought 
ancientscieocc to its culininati<in,andThcoerittis sang, in the last perfect Greek, 
the loveliness of Sicily and the expected bounty of its king. Syracuse became 
now the most populous and prosperous city in Hellas.** 

Hicron amused his Irisure by w^atehing liis artisans, under the supervision of 
Archimedes, construct for him a pleasure boat that embodied all the shipbuilding 
ait and science of andijuity. It wa.s half a stadium (407 feet) in length; it had a 
sport deck with a gymnasiam and a large mariiic bath, and a shaded garden deck 
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wiih fl. grwt vifictj' of plstics; ic was tiuiincd by six hundred seamen iii twenty 
groups of oars, and could carry in addition three hundred pa^ngers or imriites; 
it had sixtj' cabins, some widi mtisaic floors, and doors of ivory and p^ious 
woods; It was elegantly fumtshed in every prt, and was adorned sviih paintings 
and statuary 1 It was protected against attack by armar and turrets; from each 
of tiic eigtii turrets great beams estended, with a hole at the end through which 
huge stones could be dropped upon enemy vcsiels; thinughnut its length Archi-- 
TTwd r# constructed a great catapult capable c>f hurling stones of three talents 
weight (174 pounds), or arrows twelve cubits {ci^tecn feet) long. It could 
carry 3900 tons of cargo, and itself weighed * thousand tons. Hicron had hoped 
to use it in regutar serv'tec licnvccn Syracuse and Alcmndiis; but finding it too 
huge for his U\va docks, and cxtrsvag^tly expensive to maintain, he iillcd it with 
com and fish from Sicily's abounding fields and seas, and sent it, vessels aiul con¬ 
tents, as a gift to Egypt, which was suffering an unusual dearth of com," 

tlieron died in He had wished to establish a democratic constitutiQn b^ 
fore his death, but his daughter? prevailed upon liis dotage 10 bctjueaili bis 
power tn his grandson* Hicfonymus turned out to be a weakling and a scoun¬ 
drel; he ^andnned die Roman alliance, received envoys from Carthage, and 
permitted them to hecotne in effect the rulers of Syracuse. Rome, not obouitding 
in com, prepared 10 fight Carthage for die ivcalih of an island chat had never 
learned to govern itself. All the Mcdiiernncan world, like s decaying fruit, pre¬ 
pared to fall into the hands of a greater and more ruthless con<]ucroc than Greek 
history had ever known. 
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Books 

I. LIBRARIES AND SCHOLARS 

I N every field of HtlIcnUric Efe except the drama we find rhe same 
phcmniietion—Greek civilbiaciDiv not destroyed but djspersed. Athens 
was dying, and die Greek settlements of the wesr, barring Syracuse, were 
in tieCiiv} but the Greek cidcs of T-gypt and the J^ast were at their material 
and cultural zenith. Polybius, a man of wide experience, lUstoricai knowl¬ 
edge, and careful judgntent, spoke, about u.c., of “the present day, 
when the progress of the arts and sciences has been so rapid”j the words 
Ivave a familiar lUlg. Through the disseminatioa of Greek as a conmion 
tongue a cultural unity was now established which would last in the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean for nearly a thousand years. All men of education in 
the new empires I earned Greek as the medium of diplomacy, literature, and 
science i a botjk written in Creek could Ijc understood by almost any edu¬ 
cated non-Greek in Eg>’pt or the Near East, Men spoke of the oikoimene, 
or inhabited world, as one civilizarion, and developed a cnsttiopoUtan out¬ 
look less stimulating but perhaps more sensible than the proud and narrow 
nationalism of the city-stare. 

For this enlarged audience thousands of writers wrote hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of books, know the names of eleven hundred I TclIcnistic au¬ 
thors; the unknown are an incatculahlc multitude. A cursive script had 
developed to facilitate writing; indeed, as early as the fourth century B.c, 
wc hear of systems of shorthand whereby “certain vowels and consonants 
can trt expressed by strokes placed in various positions,'" Books svere wric- 
ten on Egyptian piip\'rus until Ptf)lcmy hoping to check the growth 
of the library at Peigamum, forbade the export of the material from Egypt, 
Eumcncs II coutAtcred by encouraging the mass production of the treated 
skins of slieep and calves, which had long been used for writing purposes 
in the East; and simn “parchment,” from the city and the name of Perga- 
mum, rivaled paper as a vehicle of communication and literature. 

Btwks having growTi to such nmnbere, libraries became a necessity. 
TTtese had existed before as the luxury of Egyptian or Mesnpotanmn 
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potentates; bat apparently Arisrotlc*s library was the fiisr extensii’e pri¬ 
vate collection^ \^'e may coniccturc its size and worth from the fact that 
he paid 518,000 for tliat part of it which he bought from Plato's successor 
S{iei)sippas. Aristotle beijucached his liooks to Thcoplirastiis, who bc- 
cjucathcd them (287) tft Xeteos, m'Ho took them W Scepsis in Asia Minor, 
where thev were buried, says tradition, to escape the literary cupidity of 
the Pci^iucnc kings. After almost a century of this daniaging intcntictit 
the votumes were sold about 100 B.C. to Apellicon of Tcos, an Aciienian 
philosopher, Apellicon found that many passages had been eaten away 
by the damp: he made new copies, lulling in the gaps as intcliigcntly as he 
could;* this ina)* expbtn why Aristotle » not the most fascinating philosi^ 
pher in history. W^hen Sylla captured Athens ( 8 < 5 ) he appropriated ,ApclJi- 
coti’s library and rran.fported it to Rome, There the Rhodian scholar 
Andronicus reordered and published the tCKCS of Aristotle's works'—an 
event almost as stimulating in the history of Roman thought as Ac redb- 
coverj' of Aristotle ttas to prove in the awakening of medieval philosoph)l^ 
The advennitcs of this collection suggest the debt that literature owes 
to the Ptolemies for establishing and maintaining, as parr of the Museum, 
the famous Alexandrian Librar}', Ptolemy 1 began it, Ptolemy 0 com¬ 
pleted it, and added a smaller library in die suburhau sanctuary of Scrapis. 
By the end of Philadciphus’ reign the numlier of rolls had reached 532,000 
—making probably 100,000 books in our sense of this word,' For a time 
the cnlarg'enicnr of this cullcction rivaled the strategy of power in the 
affections of the Egyptian kings, Ptolemy IH ordered that every book 
brought to Alexandria should be deposited with the Library, that copies 
should be made, the owner to receive the copy, the Library to retain the 
original, Tlic same autocrat asked Athens to lend him the manuscripts of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and deposited $90,000 as security for 
Aeir return; he kept the originals, sent back copies, and told the Athenians 
to keep his money as a fnrfck.* The ambition to possess old books became 
so widespread tliat men arose who spccializetl in dyeir^ and spoiling new 
manttscripts to sell them as antiquities to collectors of first editions.^ 

The Librar\' soon eclipsed the rest of the Museum in importance and 
inreresr. The office of librarian xvas one of Ac higlicst in the lung’s gift, 
and included the obligation of ttnoring the crown prince. The names 
of these librarians have been preserved, with variattons, in diBerent manu¬ 
scripts; the latest list’ gives, as Ac first six, Zcnndonis of Ephesus, Apol¬ 
lonius of Rhodes, Erai^thcnes of Cyrene, Apollonius of Atexan^, Aris¬ 
tophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of ^mothracc; their diversity of 
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Qiigio suggests again the on try of fielicaistic culture. Quite as unponant 
as these tv'as the poet and scholar Callitnachus, who classified the cullcc- 
tjon in a catalogue running tf» one hundred and twent}' rolls. V\*e picture a 
corps of copyists, prestunabl)' slaves, making duplicates of precious orig¬ 
inals, and a hive of scholars separating the niaterials into groups. Some 
of these men wrote histories of various departments of htemture or science, 
others edited definitive editions of the masterpieces, others composed com- 
nientaries on these tests for the enlightenment of laity and posterity, 
Aristophanes of Byzanrttnti effected a literary revolution l»y separating 
the clauses and sent cnees of the andenr writings with capitals and maria 
of punctvtatitm; and it was he who invented the accents that so dlsmrb 
ns in reading Creek. Zenodorus began, Aristophanes advanced, Aristarchus 
completed, the recension <4 the Iltad and tJic Odystey, establishing the 
present text, and illuminathig its ot»curities in learned scholia. By the end 
of the third cciitiiiy the Moscuni, the Ubnir>‘, and their scholars had 
made Alexandria, in everything bur philosophy, the tnrdleaual capital 
of the Greek world. 

Dotihrle&s other E Iclknisric cities had librariesL Austrian archcolottists 
liavc exhumed the remains of an ornate municipal librarv' at Fphesus. and 
we hear of a great library being consumed in the destruction of Carthage 
by Scipio, But the only one that evoked comparison uirh Alcxandna’s 
was tliar of Pergamum. The kings of this transient state tonked with 
enlightened ensy upon the culrural enterprises of the Pmlciuics, En jpd 
Eumencs 11 established the Pcmamenc Library, and brought to irs halls 
some of the finest scholars of Greece. The collection grew rapidly; when 
Antony presented It to Cleopatra to nqitace that part of the Alexandrian 
Library which was burned in the uprising against Caesar In 48 it num¬ 

bered some ;otJ,ooo rolls. Through this libr:irx% and the Attic taste of the 
.Atcalid kings, Pergamotu became, towards the end of the 1 lellcnistic pe¬ 
riod, tJie ccurcr of a purist school of Greek prose, whicli coasidcred no 
wokI clean thar had not come doui'n from classic days. To the enthusiasm 
of these classicists wc owe the preservation of the chef-J oeuvres of Attic 
prose. 

It was above all an age of tnccllecruab and scholars, Writine^ became 
a profession instead of a devotion, and generated cliques and coteries whose 
appreciation of talent varied inversely as the si]uare of its distance from 
themselves. Poets began to write for poers, and became artificial; scholars 
E)egan to w rite for scholars, and became didL Thoughtful men felt that 
the creative inspiration of Greece was nearing exliausaon, and that the 
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most lasting scn’lce [hty coulii render was to collect, shelter, edit, and 
cipownd the literary achicvciocnTS of a bolder rime. They established the 
metliods of textual and literary criticisTO in almost all its forms. They 
tried to sift out the best from ilic mass of existing manuscripts, and to pidc 
the reading of the people; they made lists of “best boots,” the '^four heroic 
poets,” the “nine hisrorians,” the '‘ten lyric poets,” the “ten orators," etc.* 
They wT(3te biographies of great writers and sdentists; they gathered and 
saved the fragmentary data svhich arc nov' all that wc know concerning 
these men. They composed outlines of history, literature, draina, scietjcc, 
anti philosophysontc of these “short cuts to knowledge” helped to pre- 
sctTc, some replaced and unwittingly obliicmrcd the original works that 
they summaruted, Maddened hy the degenemrinn of Attic Greek into the 
Orientalixed "pidgin” Greek of their time, Hellenistic scholars complied 
dictioruiries and grammars, and the Library of Alexandria, in the (tianner 
of the French Academy, Issued edicts on the correct usage of the ancient 
tongue. VV'ithout their learned and patient “ant industry" the v-ars, revo¬ 
lutions, and catastrophes of two thousand vears svould have destroyed even 
those “precious nimims" which have been transmirted to us as the ship¬ 
wrecked legacy^ of Greece. 


II. THE DtXJES OF TRE JEWS 

Through all the turmoil of the rime the Jcwsniaintiincd their traditional 
love of scholarship, and produced more than their share of the lasting 
literature of the age. To this period belong some of the finest jintrimis of 
the Uiblc. Near the close of the third century a Jewish p<>ct (t>r prjcccss?) 
composed the lovely Song of Songs: here is all the arostry of Greek verst 
from Sappho to Theocritus, bur with stjmething undtscovembic in any 
Greek author of the time—an intensity of knaginarion, a depth of feeling, 
and an idealist devotion strong enough to welcome the body, as well as 
the soul, of lore, and to rum the flesh itself inro spirit. Partly in Jenisaiem, 
mostly in fVlextmdria, partly in other cities of the eastern Med item n can, 
I Idle rustic Jews wnjte-iii Hebrew, .Aramaic, or Greek—such m.astcrpicccs 
as Ecclesiastes. Daniel, part of Provcriisanii Psalms, and most of the greater 
Apocrypha. They composed histories like Chronicles, novelettes like 
Esther and Judith, and idyls of family life like the Book of Tohit. Tltc 
Soferhn changed the Hebrew script from the old Assyrian to the square 
Syrian style, which has remained to this day.” Since most of the Jc^'s in the 
Near East now spoke Aramaic rather than Hebrew, the scholars explained 
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the Sciiptures in brief Arsmoic Targums, or inictpretations. Sehoois 
were opened for the study of the Torah, or Law, and the explanation of its 
moral code to growing youth; such explanations, commentaries, and ill ns- 
tradons, handed down from teacher to pupil across ihc genersdoa*;, sup¬ 
plied in a later age most of the matedal of the Talmud. 

By die close of the third century the scholars of the Great Assembly 
had completed the editing of the older Utciarurc, and had closed the canon 
of the Old Testament;’* it was their fudgnicnr that the age of the prophets 
was ended, and tliat literal inspiiution liad ceased. The resulr was that many 
works of this epoch, full of wisdom and beauty, lost die chance of divine 
coUabomrion, anti fell into the unfortunate category of Apocrypha.* The 
two books of Tsdras may owe something of their literary excellence to 
King James* translarars; hue these can hardly be credited with the touch¬ 
ing account of how Tsdras asked the angel LTicl to explain why the wicked 
prosper, the good suJFcr, and Isntcl is in bondage; to which the anget an¬ 
swers, in powerful similes and )*ct simple speech, that it is not given to the 
pare to understand or |udge the w hole. 

The prologue of ITccIcsiasdcus describes it as a Greek transbtinn, com¬ 
pleted in 131, of discourses written in 1 Ichrew two generations before by 
the translator's grandfather, Jesus the son of Sirach. Tliis Joshua ben Sirach 
u'asboth a scholar and a man of affairs; after seeing something tif the w'ortd 
through travel he had settled down to make lus home a school for students; 
and to them he deltvered these essays on the wisdom of life," He denounces 
the rich Jew's who have abandoned their faith to cut a better figure in the 
Gentile world; he warns youth agaiiLSC the courtesans who wait for it ev'ery- 
where; and he offers the Law as still the best guide amid the evils and pit- 
falls of the world. But he is no puritan. Unlike the Chasidim he has a good 
word to say for harmless pleasure; and lie protests against the mv'stics who 
reject medicine on the ground that all maladies, having conie from God, 
can be cured by God alone. The book is rich in epigrams, of w hich the 
most renowned brings tc^erher the rod and the child. ‘Tlic number of 
whippings laid to his account," said Renan, "must be incalculable."’* It 
b a noble book, wiser and kinder than Ecclesiastes. 

• TFic Old Ttstumnit Apocr^jlia Hlr. hidden) arr ttuMc buolct iltir wert deluded fKim 
chc JctB'ish cmtTft 0 / ftic Old Tefnnwnr as tmTOpiricd, bUf wire if^rludcd tri liic Hainan 
CaiHciIjc Vulgare—ibe t Jtin a^acsLitioii, by Sl Jerome, nf the Hebrew and Grech icm 
of ihfi Bible* The chief O, T. Apocrypha arc FcdesinsiicTij; 1 und ]l and T and H 

The upmlv^pdc iL£^ iwealingf^ art rhf> 5 c rtwt purport m contaLn pro- 
phetJe dn?mc te^cEitfnnsj such writtocf to appear alimir nji, *Rd condnoed iftto 

ihe Chntrisn cf^ Some apocalyp^ like ihe Book of Enochs are comidcred ipocryplwl sud 
(mcanoniral; odiers, like the B^k of Rewlatkm, an eomidutd canonkiiL 
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In the twenty-fourth chapter of Ecclcaasticuswe are toW thac^Wisdorn 
ts the first product of God^ created from the beginning of the world.** Here 
and in the first chapter of Proverbs arc the earliest Hebrew forms of the 
doctrine of the Logos—Wisdom as 3 “demiurge,” or intermediate creator, 
delegated l>y God to design the world. This h)'^ostatb.ing of \Vjsdt)in as 
[»ersomfied intcliigence becomes a dominating idea of Jewish theology in 
the last centimes before Christ, Alongside of it runs increasingly the con¬ 
ception of personal unmonality. In the Book of Enoch, written appar¬ 
ently hy several authors in Palestine hetiveen 170 and 66 n-c., the hope of 
heaven ha.s become a vital need; the success of wicked power and the mis¬ 
fortunes of a pious and loyal people could no longer be borne unless that 
liope might be entertained; nHthoat it life and history seemed to be the 
work of Satan rather than of God. A Messiah will come who will estab¬ 
lish the Ringdom of Heaven on earth, and will reward the virtuous with 
everlasting happiness after dcach- 

In the Book of Daniel the whole terror of the age of Antiochiis FV'’ finds 
a voice. About r66, when the faithful had been persecuted to the death 
for their beliefs, and ever larger enemies were advancing upon the Macca- 
bean band, one of the Chasidini, probably, undertook to rcldodte the cour¬ 
age of the people by describing the safferings and prophecies of Daniel 
in the daj's of NebuebadretTar In Babylon. Copies of the book passed 
secretly among the Jen^; it was gii'cn out as the work of a prophet ivho 
had lived three hundred and seventy years before, had bfntic greater triafe 
than any Jew under Antbehus, had emerged victorious, and had predicted 
a like triumph for his race. And even if rhe \nrnions and faithful found 
IndilTerent fortune here, their revrard vvould come at the Last Judgment, 
when the Lord ss-ould w'clcome them into a heaven of unending happiniss, 
and plunge their petseentors into everlasting liclL 

All 1(1 all. the extant Jewish writings of this period may be described as 
a mystic or imatrinariv'e literature of instruction, edification, and consola¬ 
tion, To the Jeu-s of earlier ages life itself bad been enough, and religion 
was not a flight from the world but a dramaci^ation of montis by the poetry 
of faith; a powerful God, ruling and seeing all things, would reward vir¬ 
tue and punish vice in this existence on earth. The Captivin* had shaken 
this belief, the restoration of the Temple had renewed it; it broke down 
under the bludgeoning of .Antiochiis. Pessimism now had a clear field; 
and in the wrifings of the Greeks the Jews found the most eloquent ex¬ 
posures of rhe injustices and tragedies of life. Meanwhile Jcvi’ish contact 
with Persian ideas of heaven and hcU, of a struggle between good and evil. 
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and the final rriunipli of good, offcnjd an escape from the pliilosophy of 
despair, and pcrhaj»5 the ideas of inimorcality that had come dowTi from 
Egj’pt to Alexandria, and tliiBc that had animated the mysteries f)f Greece, 
co-ftperated to inspire in the Jmvs of the Cireck and Rimian periods that 
consoling hope M’hidi bore diem up through all the vicissiniiles of their 
Temple and their state. From these Jews, and from the Egy'prians, Per¬ 
sians, and Greeks, the idea of eternal reword and punishment would flow 
down into a new and stronger faith, and help it to w'in a disintegradag 
world. 

in. MEVAKDER 

Like the other arcs, the drama enjoyed in rhis age its gttaiest quanticanve pros¬ 
perity. Fverj’ eit\% almost evorv third-rate town, had its theater, ‘fhe actors, 
better organized than ever, were in great demand, enjoyed high fees, and Ihxd 
widi dianicteristic supcrioiitv to the morals of didr time. Dramatises continued 
to ttim out twgedics. Imr, whether by accident or good taste, tradition has 
covered them witli oblivioti’s balm. The mood of Hdlcnistie Adieus, like ours 
today, prefenvd the lighthearted, lightheaded, seminicntal, liappy-cnding stories 
of the New Comedy. Of this, too. only fragtiients icniain; but we have some 
discouraging samples of it in ihe pilfcrings of Pliiunts and Terence, who com¬ 
piled their plavs by transbring and adapting Hellenistic comedies. The high 
concerns of state arid s<ni! that aroused Aristophanes ate in the New Comedy 
put aside as too perihnis for the literary neck; usually the theme is domestic or 
private, and traces the devknis mads by w'hich women arc led to gtnerositj', and 
men ncvcrtlitless to inntrimnny. Love enters iipiFii its crtunipliant career as 
master of the boards; a thousand damsels in distress cross the stage, liut achieve 
honor and tvedJoefc in the end. The old pliallic dress is abandoned, and the old 
phallic baivdincEs; bus the story ciretes narrowly alKiut ilic virginity of the 
leading bdv, and virtue plays as smaH a role in it as in our daily press. Since the 
actors wore masks, and the number of masks wnas limited, the comic tlramarist 
wove his plots of tntriune and niistaken identity' around a few stock characters 
whom the audience was alwasTr delighted ro recogur/c-Ehc cruel father, the 
benevnknt old man, the prodigal son, die heiress mistaken for a poor girl die 
biageing soldier, the clever slave, die flatterer, the parasite, the physician, the 
priest, the philosopher, the cook, the courtesan, the procures:, and die phnp. 

The masters of this comedy of manners in third-ccntiir)* Athens were Phi- 
iemun and .Menander. Of I*hilCrtion hardly anything surs^ives except the echo 
of his renown. Tlic Athenians liked Iiiin better than Menander, and gave him 
more prirxs; but Philemon had raised to high cxcctlcncc the art of organizing a 
cbquc. Posterity, being ignored in the subsidy, reversed the juilgmcnt, and gave 
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the crown to jVterLiJider's bones. Thb Congreve of Athens was a nephew of the 
rcrdlc dramaci$t Alexis of Thurii. the pupil of Thcfiphnistus, And Ehc friend of 
Epicurus^ from them he Ic:imed the secrets of dramaT phih>sop!ty^ tran- 
i|uiLlity, He alit^ost rralked Aristotle's ideal: ho was liandsonic and rich, cfin- 
tcmplaecil life with serenity and undcrsKintling. and tr>ok \m pleasures like a 
gentleman. Irfc was m inconscant lover. cumenE to repay Glyceta's devotiiin by 
couching her name with iimncirtalicy. When Ptokmy I invited him t<) Alex’- 
andria ht sene PhiScmoti in his steady sayings PhileniEin lias rtt> Glyccra , Oly- 
cora. svholiad suffered much, rejoiced at having triuinplicd over a king ® There¬ 
after^ we are assured, he lived faithfully with her untilt at the age of fifty “two, he 
died of a cran\p while swimming at the Piraeus (39^)+“ 

His first play, as if announcing a new epoch, appeared m the year chat fob 
lowed Alexander's deatli. nicresfeer he w rote one hundred and four comedks, 
eight of which won the first pri^Cp Some four iliousand lilies reniaio* all in brief 
fragments except for n papyrus discovered in Egypt in ^9^5? contains half 
of rhe Epitr^rim, or The Arbitnmrs, and his low ered j\lcnaitdci^^$ reputatitm. 
We shiiil Waste our reproaches if we complain dial ihe themes of ihcse play^i are 
as monotonous as those of Greek sculptuiCi architecture^ and pottery^; we must 
fcmirid ourselves that die Greeks judged a w ork not by the story' it lold-which 
is a child'ii criterion-bur by tlie manner of its telling. What the Greek mind 
relished in Menander w'a* rhe nc3t polish of his sty'lCp die philosophy concen- 
rraicd in hfa witu and so realistic a portrayal of common scenes that Aristophanes 
of Byicantium asked, "O Menander. O Life, which of you imitated ihc othcr?^"" 
In a\vorld that had fallen forfeit m ^hlters nothing remained, in Menander^s 
view, but to contemplate human aifairfi as 1 sjKCtatur indulgent bur tminvolved. 
He notc:> the vanities and vacillations of woman, bm concedes tltat the average 
wife h a bkssiiig. Tht action of Th^ ArpItrMts turns in prt upon a etjcction uf 
the double s.randard;“ and of course one play h about the xirtuous prosrimee 
wlio, like Dumas' Lady of the Catiicllias, refuses the man whom slic loves in order 
to get him respectahliy marricil to a profitalilc ivift\“ Lines that are now proveihs 
appear in the fragm^nts^ like ^^Evil fommiuiications corrupt good manner 
(quoted by St. Paul*), and ^'Conscience ittakes cow'ards of the bra\ cst 
some credit Menander ^rith the otiglriiil of 1 crence s famous line— sum, 
nil *i me alientim puio —"t am a msini and consider nothing hum^n 10 be 
alien to me." Occasionally we come upon jewels of insight, as in ^Tveiy'thing 
that dies dies by its own corruption; all that injures is M'itfitn^*;^ or in these typical 
verses, pniphetic of Menandcr^s early Jcadi! 

WTmtii the gods love, die younp tliat man is blest 

Who, having viewed at ease tliis soleum show 

Of sun, stars, ocean, fire, doth ijuickly git 

Bach tu his home with caJm uninjured breosL 
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Be life or short or long^ *iis nwiifm 
Thou ne'er wilt see things goodlier^ Parmcno, 

Than these; tlicn take thy sojourn here as though 
Thou tvcjT some playgoer or wedding guest, 

The sooner sped, i]>c safeilcr to thy rist. 

WdITumished, foe ta none; with strength st need* 

Shalt thou rcnimi while he who catrles Inte 
Faints on the Hjad our-wom, with age oppressed. 

Marassed by f(>cs whom life's dull cuniulcs breed; 

Thus ill dies he for wiiom death long doth waiL* 

IF_ THEOCRETUS 

UTicfi Pliilemon died (162) Greek Cfimcdy* and in laige measure Athenian 
literature^ died with him. The theater iTourished^ but it produced no rna$tef- 
pieccs that time or sichularship thought fit to prc!;en."e; and Lhc repetition of old 
coiRcdies—chiefly cbo$c of Menander and Phltemon—more and more crowded 
out original produetbni As the third cct^mty ended, the spirit of the gay so- 
det}* that had generated tlie New Comedy died a wav* and was replaced in 
Athens by the serious mood of tlie philosophical scliuoh. Other citicSt Alex¬ 
andria in pjirticalftr* tried to transplant tJie drainatic art. but fiultd. 

The great Lil^raiy^ and the schoUrs whom it had attracted sec the tone of Alex¬ 
andrian liieramre. Books had to meet the lasccs of a learned and critical audi¬ 
ence, sophisticated by science and hbtujyv Even poctry^ became ctuditc, and 
tried to cover up the poverty' of hs fancy with recondite allusiuns and subtle 
turns of plirasc. Cailimachus wrote dead hymns to deatf gods, pretty epigrams 
that sparkled for 3 day, judicious eulogies like Th^ L&ct of Beraike^ and a 
didactic poem on Cmief (Aitij} wldch contamed much learned lore from gc- 
figtaphy* mjThttlog Vr and and one of the earliest love stories in Ikerarufc- 

Aconrius* hcru of thb tale* is incredibly handsome* and Cydippe is painfully 
beautiful; they fall in love sii first sight, arc opposed by their moncv-mindetl 
parents* threaten suicide, half die of broken lieans, and finally end the romance 
w'jth marriage; this is the stoij^ that a millJon poecs and novelists have cold since 
then, and which a million mure will telL It must be added, however, ih^t in one 
uf his epigrams Gillimachus returned to mure urrhudox Greek tasres: 

Drink no^v, and love;, Demoemtes; for wc 
Shall not have wine and boj's ctemally.* 

His nnly rival in his century w-as his pupiJ Apolionius of Rhodes. When the 
stqdenE poached upon the master's vcjses and competed for the favor of the 
Pi»l emits, the two men quarreled in life artd print, and ApoUomiiS returned CO 
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Rhodes. He proved hit courage tvttdng, in an age ihac preferred brevity, a 
veiy possible epic, rite Argonaulica. Calliiimchus disinLsseJ tE with an epigram— 
*V\. book Is a big cv'il''^-<jf whose troth the reader toiv £nd an instance at 
close hind. In the end Apollonius 'svas rewarded; he received the coveted apt- 
poJnemcnt of libraHan, and even pcrsoidcd some of his contcmporerics to read 
his epic, it still survives, and contains an excellent psychological study of 
Medea's love; but it is not indispensable to a modem education.* 


The rise of pastoral poctiy bettays almost statistically the growth of an 
urban civilkation. Tbe Greeks of earlier centuries had said little about 
the beauty of the countrvside because most of them had once lis'ed oit 
farms or near them, .and knew' the lonely hardships, as well as the quiet 
beauty, of rural life. Doubtless tJie Alexandria of tlie Ptolemies was os hot 
and dusty ss Alc.'tandria is today, snd the Greeks wlto lived in it looked 
back with idealizing memory upon the hills and fields of their tnotherland; 
the great city was just the place to breed bucolic poetry. Ttiithcr came, 
about ij6^ a confident young man with tlie pleasant name of Theocritus. 
He had begun life tn Sicily, and had contmued it in Cos; he had returned 
to Syracuse to seek the patronage of Hieton 11, and had failed; but he 
could never forget the beauty of Sicily, its mountains and flowers, its cc^sts 
and bays. Me moved to Alexandria, composed a ftaneg^'ric on Ptolemy [I, 
and won the passing favor of the court. For stmie )'cars he seems to have 
lived amid royalty and scholarship, while his melodious pictures of coun¬ 
try life made him popular among the sophisticates of the capital. His 
Ptaxinoa describes the terror of Alexandria’s crowded streets: 

O Heavens, w hat a tnobl I canh imagine 

How' we're ro squeeze through, or how long it'll take; 

An ani-heap h nothing la this hurly-burly... 

O Gorgon, darling, louk!—what shall ^ve do? 

Tlie mviii civali^'! Don't ride us dow'nr 
EuRDn, get out of the !* 

How could £1 imn wkh the soul of a p<iec and Diemoiies of Sicily he 
happy in such an cnvironincnr? He praised the King for bread* but fed 
Jm sjjLrii «n fancies of Im native island^ and perhaps of C^cw; he envied ihc 
simple life of the shepherd pacing with his pi add animals grassy slopes 
overlooking sunny seas. In this iiUKid he perfected the idyl—rhe eidyHhn 
or little picture—and gave it the connotation that it keeps today* of a rustic 
cameo or a poetic lalc. Only icn of the thirt)"-r\vo piccc$ that have come 

* Virgi3 oopkd It in furm, tanirtbri]& m $iibR»¥Ce, smcticic* Um for Ikw, in 
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da^n to US from Theocritus are pastom] poctryj but these have set a half- 
run) stamp upon the name that covets them al). ilere at last tuirurc en¬ 
tered Grtdt litenture, not as a godded merdy, but as the lit'ing and lov¬ 
able features of the earth. Never before had Greeic literature conveyed 
so feelingly the secret sense of kinship that stirs the soul with gratitude and 
affection for rocks and streams, water and soil and sky. 

But another theme reaches even more deeply Into the heart of Theocritus 
—romanric love. He is still a Greek, indites two lyrks (xfl and xxix} to 
homosexual friendship, and tells with vivid sentiment the storj* of Heracles 
and Hylas (aw/)—how the giant, “who withstood the ferocity of the Hon. 
loved a youth and taught him like a father everj’thing by which he might 
become a good and illusTrious man; nor ^vould he leave the lad at dawn, 
or noon, or evening, but sought continually to fashion him after his own 
heart, and to make him a right yokc-fcUow with him in mighty deeds.” 
A more famous idyl (i) rehearses Stesichoms' calc of Daphnis rhe Sicilian 
shepherd, who piped and sang so well that legend made him the inventor 
of bucolic (i.c., cow-tending) poctrJ^ For a while Daphnis w'atchcd Ins 
herd, and enried ihcir amorous play. ^^Ticn the Unit hair had sprouted on 
his tip a divine n)*mph fell in lov'c with him. and had liim for her mate. 
But as the price of her favors, she made him swear that he would never 
love another woman. He tried hard to keep his vow, and succeeded till a 
king’s daughter became enamored of his youth and gave hersdf to him in 
the fields. Aphrodite saw it. and revenged her fellow goddess by making 
Daphnis waste avv'ay with uniecjuircd love, /ks he died he bequeathed his 
pipw to Pan in a song to which ihc aarrator adds a haunting refrain: 

**Mitsier, approach; take to thee this fair pipe 
Bedded in wax that breathes of honey still. 

Bound at the lips with twine. For Loi'Ve has come 
To hale me off unto the house of Dcrtth,” 

Muses;, forego, fon^o the pastoral song. 

“Now let the briar and the diisde /lower 
Widi vnnlcts, and ihc fair narcissus bloom 
On juniper!;; Icr all things go awry. 

And pines grow pears, since Daphnis is for deadu 
Let stags pursue the hounds, and from the hills 
The screeching owb outstng the nighringales.” 

Muses, forego, forego the pastoral song. 
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So said lie thtti^no more. And Aphrodite 
Was fain to raise himi but itie [>cstmies 
Had spun liis thread right out. So Daphnb weot 
Doivn-strenm; tlie whirlpool closed, above hit head. 
The head of him whom all the Muses loved, 

Of him from whom the Nymphs were not estranged. 
Muses, forego, forego the pastoral song." 


The second idyt continues die tlicme of love, but in n fiercer mood. 
SItTiactha, tnaid of Syracuse, seduced and deserted by Dciphls, seeks to 
command his love by filters iod channs; if she fails she is resolved to poison 
him. Standing under the stars she tells Sclctic, goddess of the moon, w'ith 
what hot jealousy she saw Delphis walking with his comrade. 


Scarce had wc reached the midpoint of the ruad by the dwelling of 
Lycon, 

Delphis w hen [ beheld w'Sih Eudmuppus advancing; 

Blonder of check and chin were the youths than yellowing ivy. 

Yea, and ilieir breasts far brighter of sheen than diou, O &lene, 
Show'ing thc 3 ’ just liad come from the noble toil of the w'rcsdcrs. 
Think on my love, ami think w hence it came, thou Lady Selene. 

I, when 1 saw, how 1 rogcJ, how the (binte took hold of my hosom. 
Burned my love-lost heart! My beauty waned, and no longer 
Watched I the pomp as it passed; nor htw t retumed to niy home¬ 
stead 

Knew I, for some fell Ijanc, some parching disease had undone me. 
Ten days, strwclied on my bed, and ten nig tics dwelt t in anguish. 
Think on my love, and think whence tt came, thou Lady Selene. 

Often the bloom of my flesh grew dry and ydlow as dye-wood. 
Yea, and tlie hairs of Ttiy head fell off, and of all that I once was 
Naught but skin was left, and boncs^and to whom did t not rum, 
Wliose road left 1 unsought where an old crone dxonted n love- 
charm? 

SdlJ no sfdace I found, and time sped ever a-flying. 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selene. 


The third idyl introduces us to the njTuph Amaryllis, and her unattain¬ 
able channs; the fourth to the shepherd Cory don, the seventh to the poetic 
goatherd Lyciclas—names destined to he invoked by a thousand poets again 
from VirgU to Tennyson. Tltesc rustics are idealized, and speak the most 
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cxqiiTsirc Greek; any one of them can sing hexameters lovelier than 
Homer’s; but we Icam to accept rhclr incredible gifts as a tolerable con¬ 
vention %\‘hen we surrender to the pLiintivc lilt of their songs. Theocritus 
redeems thdr real lev* ii'ttli the smell of their jackets and the occasional 
obscenity' of their rhoughis; a lusty vein of humor salts their senrimentt 
and makes them men. AH in alb this is the most perfect Greek poerty writ¬ 
ten after Euripides, the only extant HcUcmstic verse that has the breath 
of Ufe. 


V. POLYBruS 

If the Hellenistic age inspired but one great poet, it produced an un¬ 
precedented quantity and variety of prose, k invented rhe imaginary' con¬ 
versation, the easay, and the encyclopedia; it continued the tradition of 
writing brief and vivid biographies; and in rhe Roman sequel Greek litera¬ 
ture would add the sermon and the novel. Oratory was a dying mode, for 
It had depended upon the game of politics, litigation before popubr courts, 
and the deinocradc right to talk- The letter became a favorite vehicle, 
for both communication and literature; now were established the epistolary 
forms and phrases that wc find in Cicero, and even ihe famous exordium 
dear to our grandfathers: “Hoping that this finds you as well as it leaves 
me.”" 

Historiography flourished, Ptolemy 1, Arams of Achaca, and Pyrrhus of 
Epirus wrote memoirs of their campaigns, establishing a tradition that cul¬ 
minated in Caesar, The Eg^'prian high priest IManedio wrote in Creek 
an Aigyptialiitt or A.n»als of Egypt, which bundled the Pliaraohs somewhat 
arbitrarily into those dynasties that classify them to this day. Berosus, high 
priest of the Chaldeans, dedicated to Autiochus I a history of Babylon 
based upon the cuneifotm records. .Megasthenes, ambassador of Selcucus 
I to Chandragupta Mawya, startled the Greek world, about 300 , with a 
book on India. 'nHicrc is among the Brahmans,” said a suggestive passage, 
*'a sect of philosophers who... hold that God is the Word, by which they 
mean not articulate speech but the discourse of reason”;* here again was 
that doctrine of Logos which was destined to make such an impress upon 
Christian theology. Tiniacns af Tauromenium (Taonnina), having been 
exiled from Sicily by Agathoclcs (j ty), traveled widely in Spain and 
Gaul, and then settled down in Athens to write a history of Sicily and rhe 
West. He was an industrious student, so anxious to include everything that 
some of his rivals calk'd him “an old ragpicker,”” He labored to arrive at 
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an accurate chronology* and hit upon the scheme of dating events by 
Olympiads. He crittcuted his predecesors severely, and was lucky enough 
to die before seeing the bnitnl attack made upon his work by Polybius." 

The greatest of the HeUtnistJC historlaas, and the only Greek fit to 
make a triad with ncrodotus and Thucydides, was burn at Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia (ao8). His father, Lycortas, was one of the leading men of the 
Achaean League, being ambassador to Rome in 189 and strategai In J84. 
The boy was brought up in the odor of politics, was trained as a soldier 
under PhUopocmen, fought in the Roman campign against the Gauls in 
Asia Minor, was associated with his father on an embassy to Egypt (f 81), 
and was made the League’s or con:unan<lcr of the cavalry, in 

>69.“ He paid for his pronuncnce: when the Romans punished the League 
for supporting Perseus against them they took a thousand leading Achacsins 
to Rome as hostages, and Polybius was among them (itSy)- For sivTcen 
years he suffered exile, and at rimes, he tcIL us, “utter loss of spirit and 
pralysis of mind.”** But the younger Scipto befriended him, introduced 
him to the Scipionic circle of educated Romans, and jjcrsoadcd the Sen¬ 
ate, when it was scattering the other exiles throughemr Italy, ro let Polybius 
live with him in Rome, tie accompanied Scipio on many campaigns, gave 
him valuable militaiy^ advice, e.vp[orii:d for him the coasts of Spain and 
Africa, and stood beside him at the burning of Carthage (14^), He had 
received his freedom ui 15), and in 149 he was employed as rhe represen¬ 
tative of Rome in arranging a mpdiis vhxndi tjetween the cities of Greece 
and their distant master, the Roman Senate. He must h.avc performed this 
ungrateful task well, for several cities honored liim with monumcnis— 
though one can never tell in what tense itian*s gratitude is feh. Having 
lived through sixty full years of action, he retired to avritc a TTcaiue on 
ToctkSf a Life of PbHopoet/ien, and his iinnicnse Historht> 1 le died tike a 
gentleman by falling from his horse as he was returning from a hunt, at the 
age of eighty-two. 

No man ever wrote history from a wider background of education, 
travel, and experience. His work was conceived on 3 grand scale, and pro¬ 
posed irt tell the storj', not only of Greece but of "the whole norld” 
(i.e,, the Mediterranean nations) from lai to 14^ B.t:. “Such is tlie pbn I 
propose; but all depends upon Fortune's granting me a life long enough to 
execute it.’*'* He rightly felt that the center of political history, in the pe¬ 
riod which he covered, lay in Rome; he gave hw hook unity by making 
Rome the focus of its events, and studying with a diplomat’s cunosin'' the 
methods by which Rome, with British casualncss, had mastered the Medi- 
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tcrranean world." l^c admired the Rotnans intensely, for he had seen them 
in their greatest epoch, and bad known cliiefly the best of them in Scipio’s 
groups they had. lie felt, just iliosc ijuaiitLes that were fatally lacking in 
Greek character and guvemitient. Himself an anstoerat^ and befriended by 
aiisrociats, he had no sympathy with what seemed to him incrc mob rule in 
the later Stages of Greek democracy. Political history appeared to him to l« 
a repetitious cycle of monarchy (or dictaiorsliip), aristocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and monarchy. The best escape from rhis cycle, he thought, 
WPS through a '‘mixed constitution*' like that of Lycurgus or Romc-an 
enfranchised btit limited citr/enry choosiiig its own magistrates, but 
checked by the po\i er of a continuous and aristocratic senate." It was from 
this viewpoint that he wrote down the record of his times, 

Polybius is “the Iiistoriatis' historian*’ because he is as mtcrcstcd in his 
method as in his subject. I le likes to talk about his plan of procedure, and 
philosophbtcs at ever)' opportunity. Human 11 ' he pictures his own (juali- 
hcatinns as ideal. He insists that lustory should be written by those who 
have seen—or have directly consulted others who liave seen-the events to 
be described. He denounces Timacus for having relied on his cars rather 
than his eves, and tells tvtrh pride of his own travels in search of data, 
dcicumciii^ and geographical veracity, he rcm'mds us how, in returning 
from Spain to IiaTy, he crossed the Alps by the same pass that ITaitnibal lud 
used, .ind how' he went down into the very toe of Italy to decipher an 
inscription left by Hannibal in Brutitim.** I Ic proposes to make his history 
as accurate as “the magnitude of the work and its comprehensive treat¬ 
ment'’ will allow ■ and he succeeds, so far as we can say, better than any 
otiicr Greek except Tltucvdides. I Ee argues that the historian should have 
been a man of affairs, versed in the actual pnicesscs of statesmanship, poli¬ 
tics, and war; otherw be he will never understand the behavior nf states or 
the course of history " He b a realbr and a racionalbt; he pierces the mord 
phrases of diplomats Kt the actual motives of policy. It amuses him to 
obsen'c how easily men can be deceived, singh' or cn masse, and even 
repeatedly by the same tricks." ‘‘What is gooiL" says a scandalous presage 
of Machb\'c]U, “vetj' seldom coincides with what k advantageous, and few 
arc those who can combine (tie two and adapt them to each other,''*' He 
accepts the Stoic thcolog)' of a Divine Providence, but he merely pidcs 
the popular cults of hb day, and smiles at stories of supermtural intcn'eji- 
tion," He recognizes the role of chance in historv', and the occasional 
efficacy ftf great men," bur he is resolved to lay bare the factual and often 
impersonal chain of causes and effects, so that histor)' may l>e a lantern of 
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understanding held up to the present and the future “ "Tliere is no more 
ready conrcctive of conduct than knowledge of the past”^ and “the sounds 
est education and training for a life of active politics b the study* of his¬ 
tory”;" "it is history, and hLstorj' alone, which, without involving us in 
actual danger, will mature our judgment and prepare us to take right \’iews, 
whatever may be the cri^ or the posture of affairs.*”* The best method 
of history, he thinks, will be that which sees the life of a nation as an or¬ 
ganic uniry, and -w caves the stf>r>* of each part into the life history of the 
whole, "He who believes that by snidying isolated histories he can acquire 
a just Tiew of history as a whole is, as it seems to me, much in the case of 
one who, after having looked at die dissevered Ttnifas of an animal once 
alive and bcauriru!, fancies he has been as good as an eyewitness of the 
creature itself in all its action and grace.”** 

Of the forty books into which Polyhins divided his Histories, time has 
prcscrx'cd five, and the tpicomists have rescued substantial fragments of 
the rest. It is a great phy' that the execution of thb vast conception is 
marred by degenerate Greek, peevish critiques of other historbro, an almost 
exclusfivc preoccupation with politics and war, and an absurd segmenta¬ 
tion Ilf the iiarrarivc inm OIsTtipiads, giving the historj* of all the Mediter¬ 
ranean nations in each four-year period, and leading to exasperating digres¬ 
sions and a bafiling discontinuity, Somerimes, as in the story of Hannibal's 
invasion, Polvbius mounts to drama and eloquence, hut he reacts so strongly 
against (he florid rhetoric popular among Ids immediate predecessors rhat 
he makes it a point of honor to be dull." "No one,” said an ancient critic, 
"ever read him through."* The world has alm(»r forgotten him; but his¬ 
torians will long continue to study him because he was one of the greatest 
theorists and practitioners of historiography; because he dared to rake a 
wide vien' and svrite a “universa I h istory”; and because, above al), he un¬ 
derstood that mere facts arc tvorThlcss except through their interpretation, 
and that the past has no value c.xccpi as our roots and our Ulutninacion. 
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The Art of the Dispersion 

r, AMISCELIANY 

T he decline of Greek civiJizaiioD was longest deferred in the sphere 
of art. i Icre the I iLllcnisttc age 1 }cars comparison, not only in fer- 
tilitT but even in originality, with any period in Instory. Certainly the 
minor arts suffered no deterioration. Skilled workers in wood, ivoiy\ sil¬ 
ver, and gold were scattered throughout tlic expanded Greek wtirld. The 
engraving of gems and coins now' reached its liighcst excellence^ as far cost 
»s Bactria l^lcl 1 cnb.cd kings lavished an upon tlidr currency, and in the 
w'ost tlic dckatlrachtna of Micron II might be defended as the finest coin 
in numismatic record. Alexandria became famnus for its goldsmitiis and 
sili^Gismirhs, whose artistry rivaled the faultless style of its poetst for its de¬ 
lightful cameos—precious stones or shells carved in colored relief; for its 
blue or green faience, its skillfully glazed pK}tter)% its delicately designed 
and many-colored glass. The Portland \'^asc, very likely a product of 
Alexandi^, shows this art at its best: elegant figures cut into a layer of 
milk-white glass superimposed upon a body of blue glass; this is, so to speak, 
the Josiab Wedgwood masterpiece of antiquity/ 

Music remained pripular in all classes of the population. Scales and modes 
changed in the direction of refinement and novelty;* transient discords were 
admitted into harmony: inscnimcnts and compositions increased in com¬ 
plexity.' Towards 240, at Alexandria, tltc old “pipes of Pan” were en¬ 
larged into an organ of bronze pipes; and about 175 Ctesibius improved this 
into an organ operated by a combination of xt'atcr and air and enabling 
the player to control vast waves of sound. Wc know norfiing more of its 
constrocrioii; hut we shall sec how rapidly it develo^ttd, in Roman daj's, 
into the organ of Christian and modem times.’ Instruments were combined 
into orchestras, and semisymphome performances of purely instrumental 
music, stnnetimes in five movements, were given in the theaters of .Alc,x- 
andria. Athens, and Syracuse.' Profcssiondl virtuosos rose to great prom¬ 
inence, and to a social standing commensurate with rheir high fees. About 
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3 iS ArUtoxenus of Taras, a pupil of Aiistot!c, UTore a small trcansc^ Har- 
nioJitCfi which becanie thu ck^ic ancient text in musical thcnr}^ Aristox- 
enus was a vei^'' serious man. and like most pliilosophcrs he did not enjoy 
lilt music of his time. Ailienaeus represents Iiim as saying, in wortls that 
many generations liavc heard; also, since the theaters have hecomc 
completely barbarized, and since music has become utterly ruined and 
vulgar—we, being but a fmv, will recall to our minds, sitting by ourselves, 
what music used, to beJ" 

Tlia archiiectuTe of the HdJenistic age cannot impress us, for time has leveled 
it away with Indiscitmiiiaie Jiostility. And yet we know, from htecamre and the 
lemains, that the Greek huilditig an spread its sway in this period from Bactria 
to Spain, llic mutual influence of Greece and the Orient brought in a mmnre 
of stv'les; the colonnade and tlie architrave invaded inner Asia, while the arch, 
the vault, and the cupola entered the West; even so ancient an Hellenic cemer 
as Delos raised Egt'ptian and Persian capitals. Tlie Doric order seemed too stexn 
and sthf for an age that loved rchnemenr and ornament; it gave ground city by 
city, while the ornate Corinthian style advanced to its highest csccHcncc. The 
sccularkaiion of an kept pace with tlie secularization of government, law, 
murals, letters, and philosophy; stows, potticoes, market places, courts, assembly 
rooms, libraries, theaters, gvirmiisiuins, and baths began to crowd out the 
temples, and regal or private palaces gave a new outlet to Greek design and 
decoration. Domestic interiors w'crc adorned svith paintings, statues, and wall 
relict Prit'atc gardens surrounded the more palatial homes. Royal parks, gat^ 
dens, lakes, and pavilions were built in the capitals, and were usually opened to 
public use. Tavm planning developed as i sister arc to architecture; sertets were 
hid out on Hippodamus' rectangular schenw, w'kh uiain avenues ss u idc as 
thirtj' fecc—an ample widtii fur horse-and-chariot days. Smyrna boasted cjf 
paved thorouglifares,* but presumably moju: HeHcnisdc streets W'crc trampled 
dirt, and knew all the vicissitiidcs of mucL 

Fine buildings developed beyond any precedent. At Athens, in the second 
centuT)', the lofty Curinihkn colimiiis of the Oiympicum wore set up, and the 
general derign of riie extended edittcc, the most magnificent in Athens, uss 
hid down by the Roman architect G^uttus—a strange inversion of Rotue^s 
usual dcj>ed.dencx: upon the artists of Greece. Uvy described this teniple of the 
OKanpian Zeus as the only smictuie he had seen that could Iw a Qc dwelling for 
the god of gods.’ Sbitetn'colnnms of it staml-tiie most beautiful existing speci¬ 
mens of the Corinthian stj'le. At Eteusis the dying piety of A dims and the 
genius of Philon completeJ the majestic temple of the iMs-stcries whidi Pericles 
bad begun on s site already sacred in Mycenaean tunes; only fragments arc left. 
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but 9QnK of them show Greek design and cars'ing still at their besc At Delos 
the Fiench have excavated the ground plan of Apollons sanetuar\% and have re¬ 
vealed a cjt}' once crowded with cdiUces devoted to commerce oiT the protcc- 
dotj of a Imndrcd Greek or foreign gods. At Syracuse Hieron 11 raised many 
impressive buildings, and restored and enbrgcd extant munidpal theater; to 
this tliy we may read his rnm^e on its stones. In I^'pt the Ptolemies adorned 
Alexandria u’ith edifices that gave die city a reputation for beaut}’, but no sign 
of them sun'tves. Ptolemy III erected at Edfu a temple whicli is the noblest 
archiiecrurat relic of the Grecian occupation, and bis successors built or rebuilt 
the temple of Isis ac Pitilae, In Ionia new homes were given to the gods at Mi¬ 
letus, Pricne, Magnesia, and cJscivhere; the third temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
was linished about joo b,c, A still vaster fane was raised hy the arcliitccts 
Paconius and Daphnis at Didi’ina, near Vlitctus, in honor of Apollo (531 0,0.— 
A-o. 4f){ some drums of die superti Ionic coluTiins siiiJ remain. At Pcrgantnin 
Ettmencs If niatle his capital the talk of Greece by building, aiming many noble 
scrucnires, that famous Altar to Zens which the Gennans exhumed in 1^78, and 
liavc skillfully teconscmcied in the Pergamum Aluscum in Berlin. A majesde 
flight of steps mounted bccwcen two pirticocs to a spacious colonnaded court; 
and around one Imndred and thim* feet of the base ran 3 fricre as supreme in its 
priod as that of the Mausukuin in the fourth century, or the Parthenon in the 
fifdi. Never liaJ Greece Iwen ki handsomely adorned; and never had the en¬ 
thusiasm of its citizens and die skill of its artists transfuemed with such splendor 
so many hahitadons of men. 


n. PAtKTENG 

Painting is usually the last great art to mature in a civilization; in the 
early stages of a culture it is subordinated to religious architecture and stat¬ 
uary', and it acquires independence only when privare life and priv'ate 
wcaldi invite the decoration of the home or the comtnemoradon of a name. 
The death of democracy liaving weakened the sense of the state, the in¬ 
dividual returned to domestic consolations. Rich men built themselves pala¬ 
tial residences, and gave high fees to artists who could adorn a fountain or 
brighten a u all Alcsamiria used painting on glass as one fomi of inurat 
omamcm; all Hellenistic cities employed for this purpose movable panels 
of wood; princes and magnates preferred to have immense pictures painted 
on dctacluUle marble slabs. Pausanias itcscribes a prodigious nmnljer of 
painrings seen by him in his tout of Greece, hut nothing of this flourishing 
art has cheated time except sonic faded tints on pottery or stone. Wc are 
left to guess at its quality from the pale and middling copies found at 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Rome. 
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Greece condnued to ratilc lu painters as high as its scniptors and archt- 
tcctS| perhaps higher, h paid them American cotnmissions, and told a thou¬ 
sand fond stories about their lives. Ctesicles of Ephesus, failing to receive 
a desired boon from Queen Stiatonicc, painted her romping with a fisher¬ 
man, cxiiibircd the picture, and then rook ship to saifcty ; Stratonice, liccause 
**1116 likenesses of the wo figures were so admirably expressedforgave 
him and let him retom.* ^\lien Arams took Sicyon he ordered all portraits 
of its past dictators destroyed; one dictator, Arches trams, [lad been shmsm 
by Melanchus ^a fourth-century painter) beside bis chariot, and so vividly 
that the artist Neacics entreated Arams to spare the picture; Arams con¬ 
sented, on condition that the figure of Archestratus be replaced by some 
less offensive form.* Protogencs, says Stralio, painted a satyr with a par¬ 
tridge so realistically that live partridges called to it; tlie painter finally 
blotted out the bird so that people might appreciate the c.xceltcnce of bis 
satyr.*" The same anJst, Pliny tells us. applied four coats of paint to his 
most famous picture, laJysus (supposed founder of (he town of that name 
in Rhodes), so that when ditie wore out the uppermost layer the colors 
might still be fresh and clear. Vexed by his Inability to represeni with 
sufficient verisimilimdc the foam that drip[M:d from the mouffi of falysus’ 
dog, Protogencs lost his temper and hurled a sponge at the picture, willing 
to destroy it; the sponge, of course, struck just at the right place, and. 
when it fell, left a blotch of color marvelously like the foam of a panting 
hound. U’hcn Demetrius Poliorceies besieged Rliodes he ref mined from 
setting fire to the town lest this painting be destroyed. During the siege 
Prtito^ncs continued at work in Jik village studio, in the direct line of the 
Macedonian advance. Demetrius sent for him and asked why he had not, 
like the other villagers, taken refuge w-ithin the cit)' walls. "Because 1 
know,'* answered Protogenes, "that you are waging war w'lrh the Rhodians, 
and not \nth the a ns." Tlic King assigned a guard to protect him, and 
neglected the siege to watch the artist work.“ 

Hellenistic paintere knew the tricks of perspective, foreshortening, light¬ 
ing, and efrouping. Though they used landscapes only as background and 
decoration, and rendered them (if we may judge from the Pompeian cop¬ 
ies) m a lifeless and conventional way, the)- at least rcalii^ed the existence of 
nature, and brought it into art at the same time that Tlieocrims was im- 
poning ir into poetry. But they were so mtercsted in man and all his works 
that they had little time for trees and dowers. Their predecessors had 
painted only the gods and the rich; the Hellenistic artists were fascinated 
by anything human, and dtwovered tliat an ugly subject might make a 
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Lcaudfu] paindngt «r ar least a handsome Ice, Tlicy turned to commoa 
life witli a Dutch 2cst, and delighted in picturing barbers, cobblers, prosti¬ 
tutes, Seamstresses, donkeys, dciotmcd men, or peculiar animals^ 1 o these 
genre pictures they added rcpcsentatinns of still Iif4>-c:tkcs and fruit 
and vegetables, fish and game, \nnc and all the parapltemalia of its ancient 
ritual. Sosus of Pergamum amused his contemporaries by imitating, in a 
deceptively realistic floor mosaic, an unstvept floor still littered with the 
leavings of a feast.“ Tltc sedate were scandalized, and denounced these 
glorifiers of common things as pomograpbm and rbyparof^aphoi—pot- 
trayers of obscenity and filth. In llicbesthe representation of ugly objects 
was forbidden by law,’' 

Certain larger masterpieces of the age were rescued not from anonymity bur 
from oblivioti by the Java of X'^esnvius. A fresco found at Ostia ts apfxirendv a 
weak copy of a Hellenistic origin.1 1 ; wc know it as The Aidobrmdini Wedding 
from the Italian family to u'hich it belonged before it found a place in the 
A^atjcan. Aphrodite, Rubensianly robvisr, warms up the courage of the timid 
bride while the bridegroont, needing no prodding, waits impatiently tieside die 
couch; finer thin these central pcisitinges is a graceful woman playing some 
hvmerteal strain on a faded luie. A Pompeian nmml, traced tmccminly to a 
rUrd-cenuirv Greek origbal, shows Achilles, vvitli Patroclus beside him, angiil}' 
surrendering Briseb to ,Agam«nntin’s Inst. The figorcs in the» pintings secrni 
to our wont and taste more ample dian bcaurifub we are accustomed to less body 
and lunger legs^ but it must lie conceded that ancient artists knew Greek men 
and w'otnen better than W'e shall ever know them. Time has taken the bloom 
from these works; only.an act of historical unagination can restore the brilliance 
and freshness tltat doiibtlcss were once the admiration of mulcitudes and kings, 

More itnpiessive ace certain Roman mosaics tlut have apparently been de- 
rived from Hdlenhiie pointings, Mosaic was an old art in l^'pt and Mesopo' 
tonibi; the Greeks took it over, and lifted it lo the peak of tes histoiy. A point¬ 
ing was divided by lines into little squarea, and tiny cubes of marble were so 
colored that when put together they repoHlticcd die picture in a form surpris¬ 
ingly dumhlc; several mosaics, though trodden by tnnumcntble feet through 
many ccnnirics, still rctofa their color and tell their ancient talc. The Settle of 
Issuf, found in the House of the l aun at Pompeii, and dubiously connected with 
a fourtliH:entiHy Greek painting by Philoxcous,* is composed of approximatelv 
1,500,000 Stones, each mnic tw'o or three millimeters square, the whole mosaic 
measuring eight by sixteen feet, it was badly injured by the currhqaake aod 
eruption tliat overwhelmed Pompeii in aji. 79, but enougli remains ro attest the 
slftll and vigor of the work. Alexander, black and disheveled w'itli the beat and 


* This oMttiic, siiii the AcMftf emt Bfiftitt ore in the Naples Muscuiit. 
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GJth of war, Js JeacUng the attack, and has ridden his Duecphalus to wlchki a few 
feet of the chariec that carries Darius. A l^crMian gnndee has flung himself be* 
tween the kings, and has received Alexander’s lance in liis body. Darius, ignor¬ 
ing his own danger—for tlie eoni]GerDr's next lance is aimed at him—leans from 
his chariot towards his fallen friend, his face full of anxiety and grief, Persian 
cavaJrtmien rush up m rescue their ruler, and Aleataiidcr's weapon stays poised 
in the air. Tlic representation of complex eniotiom in Darius' face Ls the out¬ 
standing accomplishmeni of the work; but the most attractive head in Uie com- 
positian is that of Alexander’s horse. Tlic re is no greater mosaic than tliis. 


jn. SCUI.PTUI1E 

Never lias statuary I>eer more almnJant titan in the Ilcllcnlsdc age. 
Temples and palaces, homes and streers, gardens and parks were crowded 
with it; every phase of hiitnan life, and many aspects of the plant and animal 
world, were represented in it; portrait busts inunortalized for a moment 
dead heroes and living cclchrities; at last even abstractions like Fortune, 
Peace;, Calumny, or the Nick of Time, became concrete in stone, Euty- 
chidcs of Sicyon, a pupil of I-ysippus, maided for j\ntioch a famous Tyche, 
or to serve as the incarnation of the ciry^s soul and hope. The sons 

of Praxiteles—Timachus and Cephisodorus—carried oti the refined tradition 
of Athenian sculpture; and in the Pciopoonesns Damophon of Messetje 
scaled the heights of fame witii a colossal group of l^eriephonet 

and Artetm, But most of the new sculptors followed rlie line of least starva¬ 
tion TO the palaces and couns of Greco-Oriental niLignatesand kings. 

RJtodes, id tilc third ccntuiy% developed a school of sculpture character¬ 
istically its OUT). Tlterc were a hundred colossal statues in the island, any 
one of which, says Plinywould have made a city famous. Tile greatest 
of them was the bronze colossus of the sun-god Helios, set up in successive 
blocks by Chares of Lind us about i8o. Qiarcs, says a naive tradition, com¬ 
mitted suicide wlien the cost seritFUsly exceeded Ids estimate; and latches, 
also of Lindus, completed the work. It did not bestride the harbor, but roM 
near it to a height of one hundred and live fccr. Its dimensions might sug¬ 
gest that Rhodian taste ran to display and size; but perhaps the Rhodians 
proposed TO use it as a lighthouse and a sj'mbol. If we may l>clicvc a poem in 
The Greek Aaikology,'* the statue held a light aloft, and symbolized the 
freedom that Rhodes enjoyed—a curious anticipation of a famous sratue in a 
modern port.* It was, of course, included among tire Seven Wonders of the 
\^'o^ld, ‘This statue," Pliny reports, 

* The Surobc ul L^ny liujidrcd Atul fifcj'-ouc fwt frpru base to 
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was ihfown down by an earthi^nake fifty-six years after it was 
eivctcd. Few men can clasp the thumb in their anns, and its fingers 
arc larger than most statues. When titc linibs a« btohen asunder vast 
caverns are seen yawning in the interior. Within it, too, are to Iw 
seen large masses of rock bv u'hosc weight ihe artist steadied it while 
in process of erection. It is said that it was twelve years in the mak¬ 
ing, and that three hundred talents were spent upon it—a sum raised 
from rfic engines of war abandoned by Demecdus after his futile 
siege.*" 

Aitnost as famous in history was another product of the Rhodian school, 
the Ldocoim, Pliny saw it in the palace of the Emperor Titus; it W'as found 
tn the mios of the Batlis of Tims In a.d. r5o6, and is almost certainly the 
origirtal work of Agesandcr, Polydorus, and Athcnoiionw, who carved it out 
of two blocks of marble in the second or first centurj’ u.c." Its discovery 
stirred Renaissance Italy and profoundly impressed Michelangelo, who 
tried, vt'lthout success, to restore the lost righc arm of the central figurc-t 
Laocewin was a Trojan priest who, when the Greeks sent the wooden horse 
to Troy, advised against receiving it, saying (saj'S \'^iigil), Thneo Danaos 
et dona ferewres—*'l fwr the Creeks even when they bring gifts.'” To 
punish bis wisdom Athena, who favored the Greeks, commissioned two 
serpents to kill him. Tlicy seized first upon his two sons, seeing w»hich 
Laocoon rushed to dicir aid, only to be caugiit in the coils; in the end aU 
three were entshed, and died from the venom of the fangs. The sculptors 
took the liberty’ assumed by Virgil (and, in the Phihetetes, by Sophocles) 
to describe pain vigorously, but the rwult does not accord with the natural 
repose of stone. In literature, and usually in life, pain passes, m the laocoon 
the cry of agony has been given an unnatural permanence, and the specta¬ 
tor is not so nioWd as by Demeter’s silent grief.t V^Tiat neverrheiess evokes 
our admiraciun is the mastery of design and tcchnkpe; the musculature is 
exageerated, but the old priest’s limbs, and the Ixwlics of his sons, arc 
mofifcd with dignity and restraint. Perhaps if we had known the stocy 
before seeing the group we should have been as impressed a$ Ptiny, who 
thought this the greatest achievement of undent plastic act." 

• l\ imolncil sffhm it fcU tiU aj>. 6$^ lilicn the SaraCtni Sold ttie rtmfttLJs, Nint himdred 

mncifi >veic nHjsaittd tn ttimtvc rhcnin* 

tThe: m llic Vaucan U die wnrk of Berumi^ done m. dmE. bin fuinoD^ 

TO tbe cenmprtil iiniiy of the empos^on. Wmckclmann nertTthtiiess Ifltcd the grcnip so 
well that Lcffling was imiflscd, 1^' rniiing Uai, to wMs a book of esthetic critkmn irotccui 
ij, md oocHHonSl/ aimut 

f to Dwwmt of the BritMi Muscijin. 
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Many other Greek centers had nourishing schools of sculprurc in this undeT- 
estimated ag^P AJejcandda Lurtied over its soil and its buildings con often in the 
Jong cotirse of its iiisior)' to preserve tlie wi>rfcs that Greek artists made for die 
Ptolemies, The sok bnportant surviv gr i$ the serme Nik of the Vatican^ humor¬ 
ously supported by sixteen water haiiies symboLiziiig UiC sixteen cuhitti i>f the 
river's Bnnual rise. At Sidon Greek sculpture cut for unknown dignitaries 3 
series of sarcophagi of whlcih the besr+ misnamed thi. Sarcophagus of Alexander^ 
k the pride of the Coastanti[iop!c Museum, Its candng k ct|ual, on a smsller 
scale, to that of the Parthenon frieze; the figured are haudsomc and well ptopur- 
tioned^ the action, is vigorous but dear* and the soft tint> tliat still cling to the 
stone exemplify die aid that Greek painring gave to Greek sculpturcn At I'nillcs^ 
in Curia, about ijo b.c, ApolEonius and Tauriscus cast for Rhodes a colo^al 
bronze group now known as the Famesi: Bidl: rvvo hamhomc yourhs ftre lashing 
the lovely Dirce to the horns of a wild bulb because she has ill-treated dieir 
mother Antiope—who looks on in repulsively calm satisfaction.* At Pergamum 
Greek sculptors cast in bronze several battle groups, which Attains fiirt dedi- 
cared in bis capital to cclebraic liLs repulse of the Gauls. To express the debt 
which dl Greek culture felt to Athens* and perhap to spread hU fame^ Attains 
pret^nted marble replicas of these figures to be set up on tlic Aihenkn Acropolis, 
Fragmenrarj' maddc copies have survived in The Oymg Gaul of the Capitoiinc 
Museum^ in the nui^'alled Paat$s and /Irndf—a Gaul whOi preferring death to 
capture, kills fij^ his ^rife and then liunself—and in several smaller pieces now 
scattered through Egj'pt ^nd Europe. Perhaps to the same group Ifclongs a 
Di'ad Ajttazanjl impcccahly mokled in every detail cxcepi the incredibly per¬ 
fect breasts. Tlicse figures show a cJa^ic resrraint in the expression of emotion: 
the conquered men xufFer the extremes of pain and grief* hut die wulioiir opera; 
and the conquerors have allow^ed the artists to pnnxay the virtues, as w'cll as the 
de/catt of their enemies. There is no sign here of any falling off in power of 
concoprion^ accuracy of anatomical observation, or skill and patieticc of tech¬ 
nique. Almost as perfeer is die great relief that ran along the base of die .Altar of 
Zeiis on the Acrop>lts of Pergamum, and told again che ittory of the war be¬ 
tween the gods and the giants—presumably a nirnlcst allcguf)^ for Pergamenes 
and Gauls. The work is overcrowded* and sometijnes theatrically violent; bur 
some figures stand out as b the best tradition of Creek art. The headless Zear 
15 curved vi \xh the strength of Scopas, and the gadder I kcate is a lyric of grace 
and beauty an fid the terror and carnage of war, 

_ * The origfria] is Eosl A miirble copy of the third century ad. wm fdiinil m the 

lixcMth ccnruiy in the Bilhs of CaniciJb, repaired by iVhchtbngclo, wm haosed for i 
dnic In the ^d b now in the Naples Mukuiel 

t In the .\tLdjef* dcRc Tecmc it Rome. 

^ tn the Naptes .Museuaii. 
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The age was rich in now anonymous maatfirpicces that abnnse call the roll of 
the major gods, *rhe majestic f/ead of ZftiS found at OnacoHt and tlic [.udoviji 
Hera now in the Aiuseo dcllc Terme so pleased the young Goethe tliat he took 
casts of them with him to Germany as, so to speak, the authentic autogtai^ of 
Jove and Juno. The once acclaimed Apoih Belvedere* is academically cold and 
lifeless; and yet, two centuries ago, Itset Winckcltnann aflame.*' A world away 
from thissmoodi wealdii^is the FiirnescHeracle$,ctjfk 6 by Giycon of Atlicns 
from an original anribut^ to Lysippus-all nmscle in the overdone body, all 
weariness, kindliness, and wonder in tlie fac«-as if power was asking its^ its 
never answered (question: what ritouJd be its goal? Of Aphrodite the age liad 
representatives only less numerous than her devotees; several of tlicse statues 
have survived, mostly through Roman copies, Hic Aphrodite of MAot—ihe 
Venus de Mila of the Louvre-k apprently an or^nal Greek work of the 
second century jcc. It was found on the island of Melos in iBao, near a pedestal 
fngmenr bearing the letters—t^iKfror; perhaps Agesander of Antioch carved 
this modest nudity. Tlic face k nert as delicately fair as that which forms the 
symbol of thk volume, hut the Hgiire itself k a poem of riiac health whose 
natunil dow'cr is beauty; die wasp wakt £n(k no encouragement in thk full 
body and these sturdy hips. Not so near perfection, hut still pleasam to the eye, 
are the Capkaiine Venus and the Venus de Mcdici.f Candidly and disatmingly 
<aMigiwl is the Keifur Cirfftpyge*, or Venus of the l.ovcIy Bunocks,! who drapes 
her cliarms to reveal them, and turns to admire her nates in the pooh More im¬ 
pressive than any of ilicsc k the superb iViT-e, or Victory of Soniotbrace, fovind 
there in 1863, ami now the sculptural masterpiece of the Louvre.§ Tlie goddess 
of victon' is shotvn as tf alighting in full flight upon the protv of a swiftly mov¬ 
ing ship and leading the vessel wt 10 attack; her great wrings seem to pull the 
craft along m the f^e of the breeac that confuses her robes. Again the Greek 
conception of woman as no mere delicacy, but as a strong mother, domlnaies 
the work; this k not the fcail and passing beauty' of youth, but die lifelong call 
of the woman to the mgo to lift himself up to achievement, as if the artkt liad 
wished to illustrate the bst lines of Goethek Faust, The civiUzadon dm could 
conceive and carve thk figure was yet far from dead. 

Tltc go(k were not the chief interest of die sculptors who brightened the eve¬ 
ning of Greek art. These men loiikcd upon Olympus as a quarry of subjects, 
and no more. When that quarry had been worn down by reperirion they turned 

*So called fmiTi the parilion in the Vatican, where (he mitiw was foimariy pilaoed. 

ftn ciic CapilolmE Aluscuiu n Il£3iru^, anil [Jtc CEBzi at Flfirciice. 

^ tn the iMusnun, 

i It t™ fomreriy dacftbtJ m » deiUcatron set iip t>y Dcmctd^ PoliarMes in 305 m corft* 
metuunce Im dcftjt ^if Ptfitcuiy I off CVfif iati Sa^5.Tni< in 30^^ bat ircem 4 jsciissioo otnds to 
ceameax ir wfdi ttic baitlc of Cot fca, 138), in ’retikh the fleets of MaecJemk, Sdctim, ind 
EUlfKks dcincul Plol&diy U/* 
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to the earth and took delight in represermug the wisdom and loveliness, the 
strangeness and alisunlities of human life. Tlit)' carved or cast impressive heads 
of Homer, Euripides, and Socrates. 'Iliey made a number of smixjtU and deli¬ 
cate Hmttiipfifodh>;s, whose ctjuivocal beauty arrests the eye in tJvc Archeolog¬ 
ical Museum at Constantinople, or the Borghcsc Gallery in Rome, or (he Lpuvne. 
Children olTercd refreshingly natural poses, like the boy who removes a thorn 
from Ilia foot, and another whu struggles with a goose,' and—finest of this c!a$^ 
the trustful Ftjying I'ouib attributed to Lysippus’ pupil Bocdius.t Or die scnlp- 
tois w'cnt to [be woods and depleted sylvan sprites like the fiorl’frfHf Faun of 
Munich, or Eiilanous satyrs like the Driiriiite;i SiUmts of the Naples Museum. 
And here and there, with jolly freijuency, diey inserted among their figures the 
rosy cheeks and tinpish pranks of die god of love. 

IV. COMMENTARY 

This sudden irruption of humor into tlie once formal sanctuaries of 
Greek .sculpture is a distinctive mark of HcUciustic an. Every museum lias 
preserved from the ruins of the age some laugliing faun, some singing Pan, 
some rioting Bacchus, some urchin serving as a founrair) with aiamiitig 
indecency. Perhaps the return of Greek an to Asia restored to it the 
variety, feeling, ami wamuh which it had aimost lost in its classic subordi¬ 
nation to religion and the state. Nature, which had been adored, began now 
to be enjoyed. Not that ckssic moderation dkappeared; the Youth of 
Subiaco in the Miisto ddlc Terme, the 5 /ccpf»g Amdae of the Vatican, 
the Sitthis Maiden of the Palace of the Conservarori continue the delicate 
tradlLioD of Praxiteles; and in Athens, throughout tiiis period, many sculp¬ 
tors fought the '’modernistic” tendencies of their time hy deliberately 
going back to fourth- and fifth-cencury styles, iwen, now and then, to the 
archaic dignitv of the sixth. But the spirit of the age was for experiment, 
individuaEsm, naturalism, and realism, wiih a strong countercurrent toward 
imagination, idealism, seniimenr, and dramatic effect. Arrists carefully 
followed the progress of anatomy, and worked more from models in 
studios; sculptors carved their figures to be seen not only from in front, 
hut from all sides. They used novel matcrUls-crystal, chalcedony, topaz, 
glass, dark basalt, black marble, porphyry—to imitate the pigment of 
Negroes or the ruddy faces of satyrs illumined with w-int 

Their fcrtilitY of invention equaled their (mstcry of technique. Utey 


* Bnth in the Vtnean. 

t In die Sate iMuaeuTn, BedEti. 
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were dred of rcpc'^iitg types; tlicy anticipared RuskinV ctiricism,* and 
were resolved to sbnw the reality and individuality of the persons and 
objects they portrayed. ‘Fhev no longer confined rhemselves to the perfect 
and the beautifult to athletes, heroes, and gods; they made genre j^ictnres 
or tcrr 4 i cottas of workingmen, fishermen, musicians, marker men, jockeys, 
eunuchs; they sought unhackneyed subjects in children and peasants, in 
characterful features like tltnse of Socrates, in bitter old men like Demos¬ 
thenes, in powerful, almost brutal faces like that of Eurhydemus the Greco- 
Bactrian king, in desolate derelicts like the Old Market Wonun of the 
Metropolitan Museum in Nevi’ York; they rccogni/cd and relished the 
variety and comptexicy of life. Titcy did uot hesitate to be sensual; they 
were not parents anxious abour the chastity of their daughters, nor phil¬ 
osophers disturbed by tbe social consetjucnees of an epicurean Individual¬ 
ism; they saw the charms of the flesh, and carved them into 3 beauty chat 
might for a while laugh at wrinkles and time. Freed from the conventions 
of tliti classic age, they indulged tUemscIves in tender sentiment, and pic¬ 
tured, possibly with sincere feding, shepherds dying of uncKsillusioned love, 
pretty heads lost in romantic reverie, mothers fondly concern plating their 
did (Iren: these, too, seemed to them a part of the reality they would record. 
And finally tltey faced the facts of pain and grief, of tragic catastrophes and 
untimely death; and they resolved to find 3 place for them in their repre- 
sencatton of human life. 

No mident with a mind of his own will join in any sweeping judgment 
about Hellenistic decay’; a geneml conclusion to this effect serv'es too e.asily 
as an excuse for ending the story' of Greece before the task is done. We feel 
in this period a slackening of creatri'e intpuUc, but V'c arc compensated by 
the lavish abundance of an art now completely master of its tools. Youth 
cannot last forex’er. nor arc its chairns supreme; the life of Greece, bkc 
every life, had to have a uattirai subsidence, and accept a ripe old age- De¬ 
cadence had set in. it luid bitten intf» religion, morals, and letters, and had 
left its stigmata upon individual w'orks here and there: but the impetus of 
the Greek genius kept Greek art. bkc Greek science and philosophy, near 
their zenith to the end. And never in its isolated youth Iiad the Greek 
passion for beauty, or the Greek power and patience to embody it, spread 
so triumphanrly. or with sneh rich stimulari<m and result, into the sleeping 
dtics of the East. Tlicrc Rome w’Otild find it, and pass it on, 

* ^TTmtc is no persutml cItMCMr in Greek art—nbaraErc youth ami agt,fitrcin^;ili and 

swiftness. virtiK And h«t There is no mdividnaiitv."" Riwtin tfiougtit only 

sdil Ffrtirtlir<:tnmr\' Greek air, jtm as X-Vinckifltninn and L nffl i in g knew etkifly the are of tJi« 
HtUmkik age. 
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The Climax of Greek Science 

L EUCUD AND APOLUONIUS 

T he fifth century saw rhe zenith nf Greek literature, the fourth the 
flowering of pKilosopliy* the third the cuhninarion of science. Tlit 
kings proved more tolerctnt and helpful to researcli than the democracies^ 
Alexander sent to the Greek cities of tlic ^Vslatic coast came I loads of Cab- 
ylonkut astrononiical tahlcxSi^most of wdiich ^vercsoon translated Into Greek; 
the Pcolemies built the Museum for idvaneed studies, and gathered the sch 
ence as well as the literature of the AlGditerraneaii cultures into the greai 
Library; Aplloniiis dedicated HU Conks to At talus I. and under the pro¬ 
tection of Hitron II Archimedes drew his circles and reckoned the sand 
The fading of fronrlcrs and the establishment of a comnion language, ihe 
fluid itucrdianec of books and ideas, the exhaustion of metaphysics and the 
^veakening of the old theolng>% the rise of a secularly nunded commercial 
class in Alexandria^ Rhodes, Antioch, Pergamum. and Syracuse^ the mul- 
cipUcarion of schools, universities, obseiTratorics. and libraries, combined 
w^th w'eaJ cht dusrrVi and royal patronage to free science frotn philosophy, 
and to encourage ir in its work of enlightening, enriching, and endangering 
the world. 

Abcnii the opening of the chird century—perhaps long before it—the tools of 
the Greek fnathetnadcian w-erc sharpened by the development of □ simplex ni> 
ration* The first nine Icccct^ of the alpitalict were used for the digtci,^ the next 
letter for lo, the next nine for 20, 30> etc*, the next ftit xixj* the next for Jtx>t 30O1 
and so forth. Fractions and ordin3i$ were expressed by an acute accent after liic 
letter; so, according to the context^ f srond for eswe t^nth or tenths and a snmll f 
under a letter indicated the corresponding thousand- This arithmetical short¬ 
hand provided a convenient sv'steiti of computation; some extant Greek papyri 
crowd eompHcated calctdarions, ranging from fractions to millions, into leas 
space than similar reckonings would reejuire in our ovvn numerical notation.■ 

Nevertheless the greatest victories of Hellenistic science were in geometry* 
To this period belongs Fuclid, vvhtjsc name would for two thousand years pro- 

" Tlisse pipvo are noi older than AicKnidriai but since they use the nrinMOve dkgimma lt» 
reprejcm 6, it tbit the ilpliabecnral nffEanon autfidareJ the lltlluiusm age. 

6lJ 
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»Wc gcomcrn- wirh a synonym. All that wc know of tiis life b dtat he opened a 
school at Alexandria, and rhat his smdcncs excidled all others in their field; that 
he cared nothing about money, and when a pupil asked, “What shall 1 profit 
from learning geometij’r" bade a slave give Itini an olwl, “since he niHst make a 
gain out of what be Icams’’;' that he was a man of great modesty and kindliness; 
and that when, a1>oui joo, he M'rote his famous Elemettts, it never occurred to 
him to credit the various propositions to tlidr discovercRi, because he made no 
pretense at doing more than to bring together in logical order the escometrica] 
knowledge of die Greeks,* He began, without preface or apokigv, witli simple 
definitions, then postulates or necessary assumptions, then "common notions*’ or 
axioms. Following Plato's in)unctioas, he confined himself to such figures and 
proofs as needed no other instruments than ruler and compasses. He adopted and 
perfected a method t>f progresstt't exposition ant! demonstration already familiar 
to his predecessors: proposition, diagrammatic illusttarion, proof, and conclu* 
sion. Despite minor flaws the total tesnlt was a madicmaiica! architecture that 
rivaled the Parthenon as a ^mbol of the Greek mind. Actually it outlived the 
Parthenon as an integral form; for until Our own ccnhifj’ the EJi-rm-ms of Euclid 
constituted the accepted textbook of geomcii^' in nearly every European iini- 
vetsi^'. One must g« to the Bible to find » rii'al for it in enduring infiuence, 

A tost work of EucHd, tfie Cetdes, summanzed iHe studies of Menaechnnis, 
Aristaciis, and others on the geometiy of die cone. ApoHonius of PCrsi, after 
years of study in Euclid’s school, took this treatise as the stoning point of his 
wn Cewicr, and explored in eight “books" and ^87 propositions the properties 
of the curves generated by the intersection of & cone by a plane. To ckree of 
dicse curves (rhe fourtli being the circle) he gave ttieir lasting names^-parabok, 
ellipse, and hyperbola. His discoveries made possible the theuir of prujcccUes, 
and substantially advanced mechanics, navigation, and astronomy. His exposi* 
tian was laborious and vertiosc, but his methoti was completely scientific; his 
work was as definitive as Euclid's, and hs seven extant books are to this day the 
most original classic in the liieratun; of geometry. 


IL ARCHIMEDES 

Tile grearcsT of anctent sdendsts tvM bom at Syracuse about 587 ».c., 
son of liie astronomer PKeidias, and apparently cousin to Hieron El, the most 
enlightened roEcr of his nmc. Like many other Hellenistic Greeks who 
were intcresicd in science and cuuIJ alTorJ the expense. Arcliimctics went 
to Alexandria; there he studied under the successors of Euclid, and derived 

* Bootni I ind tl Saimnaritt die geometrical work of Pyibag^ctfas; Book HI. llippocntcs of 
Chios; l^k V, Fwlomis-, Boofci t\^, \'l, XI. nmf XIT. iJ« bter (S ekagocMn end Adieniait 

^vmcTTicFxn^ Ekhjki V'll-X dti-al whli liighur tmidicmaricA. 
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an inspiration for nuitiicmatics that gfave Iiim two boons-an absorbed lift 
and a sudden death. Returning to Syracuse, he devoted himself iiiona> 
tied I y to every branch of mLithetnatieal science. Often, UUe Newton, he 
neglected food tuid dncilc, or rhe care of his body, in order to pursue the 
C0RSCC[uetitcs of a new theorem, or to Jr3\v figures in the oil on his body, 
the ashes on rhe hearth, or tire sand with which Greek geometers were W'onr 
to strew their floors.* He was not without hnmor; in what he considered 
Ids best book, TAe Spibe/e a:id ibe Cyimder^ he dcUbtntely inserted false 
propositions (so we arc assured), partly to play a joke upon the friends to 
vh'lioni he sent the manuscript, partly to ensnare poachers w'ho liked to ap¬ 
propriate other Juen*s thoughts,* Sometimes he amused hiiiisclf with pu^uJes 
that brought him to the verge of inventing algebra, like tlic famous Cattle 
Problem that so begmlcd Lessings* sometimes he made strange mechanisms 
to study the principles on which they operated. But his perennial interest 
and delight lay in pure science conceived as a key to the understanding of 
the universe rather than as a tool of practical construction or expanding 
wealth. I le wrote not for pupib but for professional scholars, communU 
cadng to them in pithy monographs the abstruse conclusions of his research. 
Ait later iintitiuif)- was fascinated by the originality, depth, and clarity of 
these treatises. “It is not possible," said Plutarch, three centuries later, "to 
find in all geometry more difficult and intricate questions, or more simple 
and lucid explamrions. Some ascribe this to liis natural genius; others think 
that these easy and unbbored pages were the result of incredible effort and 
toU.”' 

Ten of Aichlmtdfis' works stirvSvt, after many adventures in Europe and 
Arabia. (t) Tki Method explain.'! to EratosthencE, with whom he had formed a 
fricndslitp in .Alexandria, how mcchantral eatpcrimcncs can extend gcontecrical 
knowledge. This essay ended the nilcr-and-compass reign of Plato and opened 
the door to expcrinicntal ineibodsi even sn it reveab die different mood of 
andetu and modern science: the One cole rated pniciiee for the sake of rbcorcricsl 
understanding, the other tulerattsi thcorx' for the s-ike of possible practical re¬ 
sults. (:) Colteetion of Lcrrrniits discusses fifteen “choices,” or atternative 
hypodicscs, in plane geometry, (j) The MeatoTeme^ of a Ch-de arrives st a 
value between and for s-the ratio of the ciraimfcrcncc to the disraic- 
tcf of a cirele-and “stjuarcs the cirde" by showing, through the method of ex- 
hausuGH, that the area of a circle ((pials that of a right-angled triangk whose 
perpendicular equals the radius, and whose bast equals the circumference, of the 
circle. f4) The Qtudf^tvre of the PuTabdi studies, by a form of integral cal¬ 
culus, the area cut oflF fium a parabola by a chord, and the problem of finding 
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tin? arH of an clilpKi {5) Spifots dcf]nc:i a spura} ns the figure made by ! 
point moving fpom a fised ^int ac a uniform rate along a straigfir !bo which Is 
nevohnng in a plane at a undtimi rate about the same fixed point ; and finds tlic 
aj^acnchiscd hy a ^iml curve and nvo radii vectorcs by nietbixls approximating 
difFcrcrntial calculus, (fi) Tbe Spljere and tkt Cyiinda seeks formiila-s for die 
volume and surface area of a pyramid, a cone, a cylinder, and a sphere. (7) Oh 
Conoids and Sph^Yo^ds studies the solids genera red bv the revolution of conic 
sections about their ams. {S) The Sji}d-Reek& 7 ier passes fram geometry to 
juithmctic, almost to logarithms, by suggesting that large numbers may be reprC’ 
scntcd by muldplcs, or “orders,’* of 10,000^ by tins mcriiod Architnedes expresses 
Ac nunihcT of grains of sand which woold be needed to fill the universe—assum¬ 
ing, he genially adds, that Ae universe has a reasonable size. His conclusion, 
whjdi anyone may verifv for himself, is that the world contains not mtire than 
sixty-three “ren-mdlion units of the eigliA order of nunilicrs’'-Qr, as we should 
pur it, (o^. References to lost works of Archimedes indiote dm lie had also 
discovered a way of finding die square root of nonsquare numbers, (y) On 
riime Etju}lihtfjt//is applies geoiiictty to mechanics, studies Ac center of gravirv 
of various bodily configunnions, and achieves the oldest cxianr fonnulstion of 
scientific ^tics, (10) On Hooting Hodics founds hydrostatics hy arriving at 
matheiiiadca] formulas for the fKisicion of oqtiilibriurii of a floating body. Tlie 
work begins with the tlien startling diesis that the surface of any liquid iiodv at 
tesr and in cquiiOirtum ts spherical, and that Ac sphere lias Ac same cemeV as 
die earth. 

Perhaps Aichunedcs was led to the study of hydrostatics by an incident 
almost as famous as Newton’s apple. King Hieron had given to a Syracusan 
Cellini ^me gold to be formed into a crown. WTien the crown was de¬ 
livered it weighed as much as Ac gold; but some doubt arose whether the 
artist had made up pan of the weight liy using silver, keeping the saved 
gold for himself. Hieron turned over to Archmicdcs his suspicion and the 
crmvii, presumably scipukting that the one should be resolved without 
m)urmg the other. For weeks Archimedes pit^zlcd over the problem. One 
day, as lie stepped into a tub at the public baths, he noticed that Ae water 
ovcrflowed according to the depth of his kmnersion. and that his body 
appeared to weigh-or prcs.s downward-less, Ac more it was submerged. 
His curious mind, exploring and utiimng every experience, suddenly for- 
mubted the "principle of Archiniedcs"“that a Hooting body loses in weight 
an amount equal to Ae weight of Ae water which it dispiaces. Surmising 
Aat a sahtKTged body would Asplace water according to its volume, and 
perceiving that this principle ofTered a test for Ae crown, Archuuedra (if 
we may believe Ae staid Vitruvius) dashed out nake d into Ac street and 
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rushed to liis tlw'cIHiig, crying out ‘"Eureka! eureka!*'—I have found iti I 
have found itl U<imc, he soon discovmd tliat d giTCn weight of silver, 
since it had more volume per weight than gold, displaced more water, u'hen 
immersed, than an ccjual weight of i^old. He observed also tliat die sub¬ 
merged crown displaced more water than a cjiiantitp of gold et[ualing the 
crown in weight, He concluded that the crown had been alloyed with 
some metal less dense than gold. By replacing gold with silver in the gold 
weight which he was using for comparison, until the compound displaced 
as much ivater as rhe crown. Archimedes was able to say just how much 
silver had been used in the crown, and how much gold had been stolen. 

lliat he had satisfied the citriosity of the King did not mean so much to 
him as tbar he had discovered the law of i!oaring bodies, and a merhod for 
measuring specific gravity. He made a planetarium representing the sun, 
the earth, the moon, and the five planets then known (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury), and so arranging them that by turning a crank one 
could set all these liodics in moritin.s differing in tlircctfon and speed;'' hut 
he probably agreed with Plato tliat the laws That govern the movemenrj of 
rlic licai'cns arc more beauiiful than the stars.* In a lost treatise jxirtly 
preseri'ed in sutntnarits, Archimedes so accurately fomiulatcd the laws of 
the lever and the balance that no advance was made upon his W'Ork until 
A.D, i j86. “Commensurable magnitudes,'^ said Proposition VI, “will balance 
at distances inversely proportional tu rlicir gravities"*—a useful miih whose 
brilliant simplihcariDH of comples relationships moves the soul of a scientist 
as the Herrms of Praxiteles moves the artist. Almost intoxicated with the 
vision of power which he saw in the lever and the pulley, .Archimedes an¬ 
nounced that if he had a fixed fulcrum to xvork with he could move any¬ 
thing: “Ptf bOy kai tan gati kmOy* lie is reported to have said, in the Doric 
diatcer of Syracuse: "Give me a place to stand on, and I will move the 
earth."* TILeron challenged him to do as w ell as say* and pointed to the 
difhculry wliich liis men were exjicricncitig in beaching a large ship in the 
royal fleet, .Archimedes arranged a scries of cogs and pulleys in such wise 
that he alone, sitting at one end of the mechanism, was able to draw- the 
fully loaded vesci out of the water onto the land.” 

Delighted with this demonstration, the King asked Archimedes to design 
some engines of war. It was characteristic of the two men that Archimedes, 

• Cicer» »aw the ^yipantui two ocimiriei latex, tnd marveldl n its cni)t|)l«s lynchrmimi. 

GallMs nim^nd Ufct gl'itKr lie wruci, **\l Jis acmadly true eJiie the inooci wxt silwiva 

many revolutions behind the itut cm ihc brorrM: contm^ance *% wciidd agree vnth the num¬ 
ber ill diyi k WM beliind k in rite Thm tha s*™ edipse of liie siii haiifiiets^d m die 
gjob^ 4$ wold happen in actaaliiy/'^ 
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having designed them, forgot them, and that [licron, tovLng peace, never 
used them, Archimedes, says PJutarch, 

possessed 50 high a spirit, so profound a sowl, and such treasures of 
scicinitic Lotiwledge, diat though these inventiuns had nosv obtained 
for him the renown of more than human sagacity, he yet wouid not 
tieign to leave Ijeliind him any w'fiting on such subfccis; bur, repudi¬ 
ating as sordid and ignoble ,,. eeery^ sort of art that lends itsdf to 
mere use and profit, lie placed hU wIkjIc alTccaon and ambition in 
those purer spcculatiom is'licre there can he no reference to tlic 
vulgar needs of life—studies whose superinriiy* to all otheis is u nques^ 
tioned, and in which the only doubt can l>e vviiether die Itcuuly^ and 
grandeur of the subjects examined, or the preclsioti and cogency of 
the methods and means of proof, most desert'e our adniiraiion,'* 

But when HI cron was dead Syracuse became embroiled w'irh Rome, add 
the doagluy Marcetlus assailed it by land and sea. Though Atchinicdes was 
now (212) a man of scvencv-fivc, he superintended the defense on both 
fronts, nelitiui the walls that protected the harbor he set up catapults able to 
hurl heavy stones to a considerable distance; tJiclr rain of projcctili^ was so 
dci-astating that iMarcclIns retreated until lit could advance by' night. But 
when the ships w^erc seen near the shore tbcsiulors w ere harassed by bosv-racn 
who shot at them through the holes that Archiiuciics’ aides Iiad pierced in 
the wall Moreover, the inventor had arranged within the walls great 
cranes which, when tlie Roman vessels came within reach, were tamed by 
cranks and pulleys so as to drop upon the ships heavy weights of stone of 
lead that sank many of them. Other cranes, aimed with gigantic hooks, 
grasjKd vessels, lifted them into the air, dashed them against the rocks, or 
plunged them end-foremost into the sea.*'* Marccllus withdrew his fleci, 
and pur his hopes in an ,'ittack by land. Bui Archimedes bombarded the 
troops w'ith large stones tbrnwri by catapults to such effect that the Romans 
Bed, saying diat they w'cre being opposed by gods; and they refused to ad¬ 
vance again." “finch a great and marvelous thing,’' cimuncnrs Polybius, 
“does the genius of one man show itself to be when properly applied. The 
Romans, strong both by sea and by bnd, had cverj' hope of capturing the 
town ac once if one old man of Syracuse were removed; as long as he was 
present they did not venture to atrack.*" 

Abandoning the idea of taking Syracuse by storm, Marcellus resigned 

* Lwba is out caHiesc. and not quin rdiiililc, oiubbiriw for the s()r>- thai .Vchiiiw^ set 
Rfiman ihtp im Bxt by eaticenuaim^ die noi't nvs upon them tliniugli ibe of 

Enifftnri* 
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hiiTiseJf to a slow blockade. After a siege of eight montlw the starving city 
surrendered. In the slaugJitcr and piUage rhar foilo^vcd Mareellus gave 
nr dels that Archimedes stiould nor be injured. During the sack a Roman 
soldier came upon art aged Syracusan absorbed in studying figures that he 
had triced in the sand, n he Roman commanded him to present himself at 
once to Marcclius. Archimedes refused to go iintiJ he had worked out hb 
problem; he “earnestly besought the soldier,” says Plutarch, “to wait a little 
u'hile, that he might nor leave what he was at u'ork upon inconclusivic and 
irnperfecr, but the soldier, nothing moved by this entreary. instantly killed 
him.'”* IMien Marccilus heard of it lie njoumed, and did cvcjy’thing In 
bis pokier to console the relatives of the dead man.^ Tlie Roman general 
erected to hb memory a handsome tomb, on w'hich was engraved, in ac¬ 
cordance with the marhemadebn’s expressed w'ish, a sphere within a cylin¬ 
der; to have found formulas for the area and volume of [hese figures was, in 
Archiniedcs' view, the supreme achkvciiicnr of his life. He was not far 
uTong; for to add one sIgnliicHmt proposirion to gcoiiictty is of gitsiter 
raiue to humanity than to besiege or defend a cicj,’. We must rank Archi¬ 
medes with Newton, and credit him nuth “a sum of mathematical achieve¬ 
ment unsurpassed by any one man In the world’s history."* 

But for the abundance and dteapness of staves Archimedes might have 
been the head of a veritable Industrial Revolution. A treatise on Mechimcal 
Frobk'TM wrongly attributed to Aristotle, and a 7Veiif/re qti Weights 
WTongly ascribed to Euclid, had laid down certain elementary principles of 
statics and dj'naniics a century before Archimedes. Strato of Lampsacus, 
who succeeded Theophrnsrus as head of the Lyceum, turned his derer- 
rninistic maieriallsjii to physics, and fabnut afio) formulated the di>ctrine 
thac ‘‘nature abhors a vaciiutn.'™ ^^^1en he added that “a vacuum cam be 
created by aitificlal mc.ins,” he opened the way to a thousand inventions, 
CtesibiuB of Alexandria fca, aoo) studied the physics of siplioas (which 
had liccn used In Egj'pt as far f>ack as tjoo b.c.), and Jcvctopid the force 
pump, the hydraulic organ, and rite hydraulic dock, Archimedes probably 
improved—and unwHrtingly gave his name to—the ancient Egy'prian water 
screw, which literally made w'ater fiow uphill.* Rlulon of Bysandum, about 
150, invented pneumatic rnachincSi, and various engines of w:ar.“ Tltc 
steam engine of Heron of Alexandria, w'hich came after the Roman con¬ 
quest of Greece, brought this period of njcchanlca! development to a climax 
and close. The philosophical tradition \vas too strong; Greek thought went 
back to theory, and Greek mdustry contented itself witii slaves, Thr 
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Greeks were actjuaintcd witli the magnet, and the electrical properties of 
amber, but they saw no industrial pftssibilidcs in these ctiriom phenomena. 
Aucl(|ujty uivconsciously decided chat it was not worth tvhilc to be mode eft. 


in, ARlSTARCnUS, MlPPAttCHUS, ERATOSTliENZS 

Greek mathemnrics owed its Mellenistic stimulus and blossoming to 
Egj’pt, Greek astronomy to Babylon. AJcxande/s opening of the East led 
to a resumprioR and extension of that trade in ideas which, three centuries 
earlier, had assisted at the birth of Creek science in lonb. To this fr«M;h 
contact with %)'pt and the Near East we may ascribe dte anomaly of 
Greek science reaching its hciglit in the Hcllcnisttc age, when Greek litera¬ 
ture and art were in decline, 

.Aristarchus ttf Samos was a bright interrcgnuin lu the rule of the geo¬ 
centric theory over Greek astronomy. Me burned with such steal that he 
studied ahnosT all its branches, and achieved distinction in many of them.* 
in his onlv extant ixearisc. On the Shes Mtd Dhtmeej of the Sttn and the 
XIooHy* there is nn hint of helioccntricism; on the contrary it assumes tltat 
the sun and the m(M>n move in circles akour the earth. But Archimedes^ 
S^d-Reckoncr explicitly credits Aristarchus ft iih the “hj'pothesis tliat the 
fixed stars and the suit remain unmoved; the earth revolves about the sun 
in the circuniference of a circle, rJie sun lying in the middle of the orbit*;** 
and Plutarch reports that Ocanthes the Stoic held that .Aristarchus should 
be indicted for “putting tlie Hearth of the Universe” (i.e.. the earth) “in 
morion,”* Sclcuciis of Seleueia defended the heliocentric view, but the 
opinion of the Greek scientific world decided against it, .Arisi.irchus himself 
seems to have abandoned his hypothesis when he failed to reconcile it with 
the supposedly circular movements of the heavenly bodies; for all Greek 
astronomers took it for granted that tlicw orbits were circular. Perhaps a 
<listaste for hemlock mm'cd AristarcliUB to lie the Galileo as well as the 
Copernicus of the ancient world. 

[r was the misfortune of TIelIcnistic science that the greatest of Greek 
astronr>mere attacked the heliocentric theory with arguments that seemed 

* Aiisiarchuii cnlmnocd rbc volume of ibe wan 4s tbjee hwtlrttt ik is over a mlilian) tkm 
r!tat the earth-ati that seems low to ui, bur wculil haw asrofibhed Aiis3Cii^ras or 

EpicoTTES. He ciIciilDtKl tlie dbiTisfnn- of tbc ffwm u atir ihltid rftit of the eanh-iti ent^ of 
cighrper cent -jmJ mir <JktiEficc fttim rhii sun ns twenry* (it h slmost four hundred) cVmcs 
€toT liisnncc ftmn tke inoop. i}|L- snn h tmjillv cciipMd," one pTopofitioiu 

itin ard the fitooa sm ihiui ciwnprehrtldcd l^v vm ajw) the same cofl*, whkh Ins \& T^aeaf flt 

OUT 
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irrefutable before Copernicus, Hipparchus of Nicaea (in Bithytiia), Jespite 
what seems to us an epoch-tnaliinf? blunder, was a scientist of the inchest 
type-endlessly curious to knenv, de^-otedly patient in rcscarcJu and so 
carefully accurate in observation and report that antlcjiiity called him “tht 
lover of truth."" He touched and aJonietl ncarlv evert* /ield of astrono 
my, and fixed its conclusions for seventeen centuries. Only one of his man/ 
works remains—a comnientart' on the of Hudoxus and Aratus 

F 

of Solis hur we know liim from Qaudius Ptolemy's Ahmi^esf (ca. aj>. 140), 
which is based upon his researches and calciikrionss "Ptolemaic astronomy" 
should be called Tlipparchian. He improved, probably on Babylonian 
models, the astrolabes atid quadrants that were the chief astronomical insrm- 
nients of his rime. Ede invented the method <tf dtterminifig terrestrial posk 
tions by lines of latitude and longitude, and tried to organize the astrono¬ 
mers of the Mediterranean world to make oljservations and measurements 
that would fix in these terms the location of all important cities; political 
disturbances fnistraced the plan until Ptolemy’s more orderly age. His 
JTiathctnatical studies of astrononiic relations led Hipparchus to formulate 
a table of sines, and thereby to create the science of rrigonometry. Helped, 
no doubt, bv the cuneiform records which had been brought from Baby- 
lotiia, he determined with approxwuitc accuracy the length of the sokr. 
lunar, and sidereal years. He reckoned tiic solar year as days minus 

4 minutes and 48 scconds-on error of 6 minutes according to current cakti- 
ladons, IFis time for a mean lunar month was ap days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
and lYi seconds—less than a second away from the accepted figiire." He 
computed, with impressive approximaritjn to modem measurements, the 
synodic periods of the planets, the obliquity of the eellpde and of the 
moon’s orbit, the apogee of the sun, and the horkontal parallax of the 
moon." He estimated the distance of tlie moon from the earth as 150,000 
miles—an error of only Jive per cent. 

Armed with all thus knowledge, Hipparchus concluded that the geocen¬ 
tric view better explained the data than did the bj'pothcsis of Aristarchus; 
the heliocentric Theory could not stand mathernarical analTOs except by 
snppnsing an elliprical’orbit for the earth, and this supposition was so tin- 
congenial to Greek thought that even iVrisrarchus does not appear to have 
considered it. Hipparchus verged upon it by his theory of ‘^eccentrics." 
which accounted for the appreni irregularities m the orbital velocities nf 
the sun and the moon by suggesting that the centers of the solar and lunar 
otiiits were slightly to one side of the earth. So near did 1 fipparchus come 
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CO being [he greatesr theorise, as well as the greatest observer, among ancient 
astronutners. 

Watdiing the sk)' night after niglii, Hipparchus was surprised one eve- 
ning by the appearance of a star where he was sure there bad been none 
before. To coixify later changes be tnadc, about i z9 b.c,, a catalogue, *- 
map, and a globe of the heavens, giving the positions of loSo fisced stars in 
terms of celestial latitude and longitude—an immense boon to subsequent 
students of the sky. C^omparing liis chart with that tvhich Titnocharcs had 
made i6d years tiefore, Hipparchus calculated tlrat the stars liad shifted 
tlieir apparent position some two degrees in the interval. On this basis he 
made the subtlesr of hLs discoveries*—the precession of the equinoxes—the 
slight advaitcc, day by day, of the moment U'hcn the equinoctial points 
come to the meridian>t He calcnlated the precession as tiiiny-six seconds 
per 5T:3r; the Current estimate is fifty. 

We have displaced frnni his chronological position hctuTcn Aristarchus 
and I lipparchus a scholir whose ecumenical erudition won him the nick¬ 
names of Pentathhs and Wef<7—because he attained distincrion in many fields, 
and tanked second only to the best in each. Tridiiion ga\’c Eratosthenes 
of Cyrcnc exceptional teacitersr Zeno the Stoic, Arcenlaus the skeptic. Cal¬ 
limachus the poet, Lysani.as the grammarian. B)' the age of ftnty his repu¬ 
tation for varied knowledge U'as so great that Ptolemy III made him head 
of the Alexandrian Library*. I Jc wrote a volume of verse, and a history of 
comedy. His Chrmt^gr^phia sought to determine the dates of the major 
events in iNteditemanean history'. He wrote mathematical monographs, and 
devised a medianlcal method for finding mean proportions in continued 
projHirtion licrwccn rum straight lines. He measured the obliquity of the 
ecliptic at 25* 51', an error of one half of one per cent. His grcatiOT achieve¬ 
ment was his calculation of the earth's circumference as 24,1^61 miles;* we 
compute it at 24,847, Observing that at noon on ihc summer solstice the 
sun at Syenc shtme directly upon the deep surface of a narrou' well, and 
learning thar at the same moment the .shadow of an obelisk at Alexandria, 
some five hundred miles north, showed the sun to he approximately 7^* 
away from the xenith as nieasurcd on the meridian of longitude that 000- 

* If ii vt'3s TWe lakeo frmn h\$ flubyloobn prctScctssur iCidinim.* 

fHw eijdmfira iliU npat niglns} ire tfiw vxrt ihyi of rhe yw wIkh ^ son in lei 
umuji nppictciit irioteMi cuxsiis tlic Hfunto]' nnrebwsird four Aigcniiofl's jmmmful, 

i;4.|iu£ii>x>^ or imirhwand (cur nwtTmfnfiJ rquIrsErt), making sod nig hi for a Tbe 

pdOTES are tbcac poms Jn die idcy wJitie the cqu^or of rhe erlcttfil sphM mm- 
mcQ ihc cdipTtc- 
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nectcJ the tn’O cities, be coccJudcd that an arc of jVi" on A® earth's cir¬ 
cumference equaled five hundred nilles, and that the entire circtmifcrence 
would equal jdo'v-^.j'Xfooj or 14.0C10 miles. 

Flaring measured the earth. Eratosthenes proceeded to describe it. His 
Geographka brought together the reports of Alexander's surveyors, of 
travelcts like Mcgasthcncs, voyagers like Ncarchus, and explorers like 
Pytheas of Massalla, who, about jut, had sailed around Scotland to Nor¬ 
way, and perhaps to the Arctic Grcle “ Erattisthenes did not merely depict 
the physical features of each region, lie sought to explain them through the 
action of w-ater, fire, earthquake, or volcanic eruption " He hade the Greeks 
abandon their proviocia! division of mankind into Hellenes and barbarians; 
men shovdd I>c divided n<it nationally but Individual!)’; many Greeks, he 
thought, were scoundrds, many Persians and Hindus were refined, and the 
Romans had shown a greater aptitude than the Greeks, for socLs) order and 
competent goTcmntenr ” Flc knew iittle of northern Europe or northern 
Asia, less of India south of the Ganges, nothing iif south Africa; but he was, 
so far as we know, the first geographer to mention the Chinese, “If,'" said 
another significant passage, “the extent of the Admtic Ocean wore nor an 
obstacle, we might easily pass by sea from Iberia (Spain) to India, keeping 
m the same pirallel/'“ 


tv, TTIEOPHRASTL-S, ItEBOPHILL'S, ERASISTRATUS 

Zoologv nwtr rose ssain hi notiquitj’ to the level that h had readied in Aris¬ 
totle's i>f Aithnalt, Probably by an agreed division of laiior hjs successor 

Theophrastus wroic a classic treatise. The Hiii^y of Piitnts, and 3 more theo¬ 
retical discussion called The Cutises of Pljnts, TTicophrastus bincd gardening, 
and knew every aspect of his subject. In many ’w'ays he was more sdcntific than 
his master, more cartful of his facts, and more orderly in his exposition; a hook 
witiinut dassificarjon, he said, was as untnistworthy as an unbridled horse-* Me 
divided all plants into trees, bushes, shrulni, and herbs, and dlstinguislicd the chief 
prts of a pfaitt as root, siem, brnneh, twHg. leaf, flower, and fruit—3 claisifica- 
tion not improved on rill a4j. ijdi.** “A plant," he wrote, “ 1 ms the posver of 
germination In all its parts, for it has life in them alL -.. Tlie methods of gernm- 
tion of plants arc tlicse: spoixtanetjus, from a seed, a rout, a piece tom off, a 
brand;, a twig, pieces of svond cut up small, or from tlie mink itself.'" He had 
no clear idea of sexual reproduction in plants, except In a few species like the fig 
tree or the date pahn; licre he followed the Babytutdans in dexcHbing fertUiza- 
lion and capnficatUm. He discard the geograplucal distribiiticn of plants, their 
industrial uses, and tlie climatic eonditiuns most conducive to their health. He 
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srudted the mjnuriae of half a thousand species with an accuracj^ of detail aston- 
fshing in an age thar bad no microscope. T^i cnry centuries before Goethe he 
tccogubied that the flower is a metamorphosed leaf ^ He was a naturalist in more 
\v^ys tliati one, stoutly rejecting the Supernatural e^eptanadons curtxrnt in his dav 
for certain curio(Sitic$ of hotany." He had all die mf]iitsltivenesa of a scicnrkr, 
ami did not think it Ejcricath his dignity as a philosopher to wrirc monogrciphs on 
stuncs, minE!raK weather* winds* weariness, geometry, asminomy# and the phv"si- 
cal theories of the pre-Sf>cnitic Grccks^^ “If tiiere bad been no Aristotle ” says 
Sartiin, “this period would hare been called the rime of Tticophrastus "" 

Theophrafitus" ninth “book"' summarized all that the Greeks knew about the 
medicinal properties of plants. One passage hinccd at anesthesia in dcscribkig 
“dimmy, a plant fispcdnlfy tiscfiil for labor in ^voincn; people Say that cither ic 
mak<a kljor easy, or it stc>p the plnsJ’** Medicine progresswl ropidiy in diis age, 
perhaps liccausc it Iiad to keep pace with riie novel and multiplving diseases of 
a cornpkx urban civilizaiion. Hie Greek study of Egyptian medical Lore srimu- 
laiccl a fresh advance. The Ptnkmies tvere ruthlessty hclpfiih ihey not only per- 
Ttiktcd the dissection of animals and cadaverSp but turne^l over some cnndeirined 
criniinab for vivijaxtion.^ Under these .encf>uragerncm$ human anatomy bc- 
tatne a science I and the absurdities into which Aristotle had fallen were ^abstan- 
tialJv reduced. 

Hcmphilxis of f^^talcedon, working«« ALrxandHa aboui 185, di$$ected the eye 
and gave 3 good acxnunt of the refine and iJw optic nerves. He dissected the 
btiain, dcscfihcil the cerebrum, the cerclicliutn, and the meninges, left hk name 
in the tarcutar H^ophili,' and reaiurcd the brain to honor as the seat of thought. 
He understood tlte role of the nerves, oi^inatcd their division into sensorv' and 
nif>r()r, and scparsiicd the cranial from the s^ind nerves. He disciugukhcd 
arcencs from veins, discerned the function of the arteries as cam'ing blood from 
die heart to various parts of the body, and in effect dkoovered die dreulation 
of the blood nineteen centuries liefore Harvey,** Following 3 suggestion of the 
Coan physician Pxaxagoras, he included die taking of the pulse in diagnosis, and 
used a water clock to n]easure ics fretjucncy. He dkseaed and described the 
ovaries, the uterus, the semmal vesicles, and the prostate gbnd; he studied the 
liver and the pancreas, and gave tn the duodenum the name that it still bears.^ 
“Seieicc and art," wrote Hcrophilus, “have notliing to show, strength k tneap- 
able of effort, wealth is useless, and elociiicnce k pow'ericss, where there k no 
hcalth."- 

Herophilus was, so far as we can now fudge, the greatest anatomist of an¬ 
tiquin', and Faaskrrams was the greatest physiologist. Bom in Ceos, Erasiscranis 
studied in Athens, and practiced medkine in Alcx.indria about 3v8 b.cl He dk* 


• A cottflueneG of Uood liniiiei in iJig duta mater, or otner mEnibrnnc of die h-!" 
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cingnidted more carefully tli^ Hcrophilus becw^cen ccrebnun and cercbcllunii 
md made ocpetinienrs m living $ub)ei:rts ro study the operadon of die brain. He 
described and explained die working c>f xhe cpiglortis, ihe lacteal vc^ds of die 
mesenttry, and die aortic and pulmniian* valves of die heart. He Lad some no- 
cinrt of basal tnctabatisnit for he devised a crude r^plratiun cabritnetcr.'* Every 
orgaoi said Erasi^tracins h connected widi the rest of the organism in three 
wavs—bv aiten't ai'd nerve, He sought m accoimi for dl physiological 

phcnOTtkcna by nfliiital causes, rejecting any reference to mystical entities* He 
discarded the humoral theory of Hippocrates, which Herophilus had retained* 
He conceived the ait of medicine as prevention dirough hygiene rather than as 
eune through therapy^ he opposed the frequent use of drugs and bloodletongi 
and rtikd upon dici, badibg, and eseroise." 

Such men made Alexandria the Vienna of the afidenr medical world. But 
there were great schtKjls of medicine abo at Tralles, Miletus, Eplicsus, Per- 
garnum,. Taras, and Syracuse, Many cities had a municipal mcdicaj services die 
phjT^iciins so cmplo\'cd received a modest salary, but were honored for making 
no distinction beween rich and poor, fxre and slave, and for devoting chrmselvcs 
to their work at s^ny time and risk- Apollonius of Milrtus fouglir die plague in 
ncar4iy islands without rewitd; when all the doctors of Cos were laid bw by 
an epidemic which they had bbored to canernk others came co tfacir ncscue from 
neighboring towns* Alany public decrees of gratirude were b$ued to Hellenistic 
physbinns; and rhough ancient jescs railed at mercenary incompeTcnce, the great 
profession kept liigh that standard of ethics whfeh had come down to it from 
1‘Iippocratcs as its most precious inheritance- 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The Surrender of Philosophy 

T ITR-FK strains merger! in Greek philosophy: the piivslcol^ rhe metn- 
ph^'sical, and the crhicaL The ph^'scal cuinilnated in Arisrork, the 
metaphy^iical in P'btOf the ethical In Zeno of Cittmn. Tlie physical develop- 
ment ended in the separation of science from philosophy in Archimedes 
and lTip}>archiis; the metaphysical ended in rhe skepdekm of Pyrrho and 
the later Academy; the ethical remained undl Epicureanism and Stoicism 
^verc con<iuered or absorbed by Christianity, 

t. THE SKEPTICAL ATTACK 

Amid this spreading Hellenistic culture Athens—mother of much of it, 
mistress of most of tr—retained her leadership in t^vo renUns: the drama and 
philnsttphy. The world ss-as not too busy with 'war and revolutions, new 
sciences and nevi’ religions^ the love of beauty and the ^ucst of gold, to 
spare some rime for the unanswerable but inescapble jjmblems (>f moth 
and error, matter and mind, freedom and necessity, nobility and baseness, 
life and death. From all the cities of the Mediterranean yonng men made 
their way, often througii a thousaod hardships, to stndy in the halls and 
gardens where Plato and Aristotle had left almost living memories. 

At the Lyceum the industrious Theoplurastus of Lesbos carried on the 
empirical tradition. The Peripatetjes were scientists and scholars rather 
than philosophers; they devoted themselves to spcclilist research in zoology, 
1)0 cany, biography, and rhe history of science, ptuhnsophy, literature, and 
Jaw. In his thirty-four years of leadership < Theophrastus ex¬ 

plored many fields, and published four hundred volunics dealing with al¬ 
most every subject from love to war. His pamphlet “On Mariiiige” severely 
hamllcd the female sex, and was severely handled in mm by Fpiciims’ mis¬ 
tress Leonrium, who wrote a ieamed and devastating reply/ Ncverrheless 
k Is to Theophrastus that Aihcnacus attributes the tender sentiment that “it 
is through modest}'^ that beauty becomes licaiinfu)/” Diogenes l,scrt(t)s de¬ 
scribes him Sts most benevolent man, and very affable''; so eloquenr that 
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hLs origin!tI name was forpseten in that which Aristotle gas'c him, meaninif 
that he spoke like a god; so popular that tw'o thousatid students flracked to 
his iecturcs, and Alenander was uitiong Jibs most faithful foltou'crs/ Fos- 
tcrity presented with especial care his book of Chjraetci'if not because it 
created a literary form, hut hecaitse it sharply sarlrbicd the faults that all 
men ascribe to other men. Here is the Garrulous Man «'ho "begins with a 
eulogy of Ills wife, relates the dreanv lie had the night before, tells dish by 
dish what he had for supper.” and concludes rhar "we are by no means the 
men we were" in former times. And here is the Stupid Man who “when 
he goes co the play, is left at the end fast asleep In an empty house ... after a 
hearty supper he hxs to get up in the night, returns only half awake, misses 
the right door, and is bitten b}'' hh neighbors dog.”‘ 

One of the few cvenrs in Theophnisrus* life was the issuance of a state 
decree (307) rccjuiiing the Assembly^ approval in the selection of leaders 
for the philosojihical schools. About the same time Agnonides indicted 
Theophrastus on rhe old charge of impierj'. Theophrastus quietly left 
Athens', but so many srudenrs foHou ed him that the storekeepers com¬ 
plained of a ruinous fall in trade. Within a year the decree was annulled, 
the indiament was u-iriidrawn. :ind Thcophriistus retumed in triumph to 
preside over the Lyceum almost til! his death at cighiy-five. "All Athens/’ 
wc arc told, attended his funeral. The Feriparctic school did not long sur- 
tive him; science left im}>ovcrishcd Athens for affluent Alexandria, and the 
Lyceum, w’hich had dedicated itself to research, subsided into a penurious 
obscurity. 

Meanwhile Speusippus had succeeded Plato, and Xenocrates Speusippus, 
at the Academy. Xenocrates governed the school for a quarter of a cen- 
tury (3J9-J14), and brought new credit to philosophy by the honorable 
simplidry of his life. Absorbed iu study and teaching, he left the Academy 
but onoc a year, to sec the Diunysian tragedies; when he appeared, saj^ 
Laenius, “the turbulent and quarTclsomc rabble of the city made way for 
him to pass."' He refused all fees, and became so poor that he was on the 
verge of being imprisoned for t3.xes udien Demetrius of Phalcrum paid his 
arrears and had him freed, Philip of Maecdon said that among the many 
.Athenian ambassstdur^isenf to him Xenocrates was the only one who proved 
incorruprible. His reputarion for virtue annoyed l^hryne. Pretending that 
she was being pursued, she ((Kik refuge in his house; and seeing that he had 
hut one lied she asked if she might share it with him. He consented, we arc 
told, out of humane considerations; but he proved so cold to her entreaties 
and her cliarms that she ded from his bed and hoard, and complained to 
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her friends tKat she had found a statue instead of a mati*' Xenocrares wt>uld 
have no mistress but philosophy. 

W'irh his death the metaphysical strain in Grech thoug^Iu neared cxltaus- 
tion in the v^ry tfTOTc that had been its slinne. The successors of Plato 
were niatlicmaticians and moralists, and spent link dme on the abstract 
(questions that had once agitated the Academy. The skeptical challenges of 
Zeno the Elettic. the subjectivism of Pleracleitus;, the methodica! doubt of 
Gotgias and Protagoras, the nietaphysical agnosticism of Socrates, Aristip¬ 
pus, and F-uclciJcs of .Megara resumed ctmtiol of Greek philosophy; the 
Age of Reason \V4is over. Every h^’pothesis had been conceived, aired, and 
forgotten; tilt universe had preserved its secret, and men had grown wearv 
of a search in ts hich even the most brilliant minds had failed. Arisioric had 
agreed with Plato on only one ptdnt—the ]x>ssibillry of accjiilring ultimate 
mich.^ PjTrho voiced the suspicions of his time in suggesting that it tvas 
abot^e all on this point that they had both been mistaken. 

f^rrho was bom at EUs about 3do. lie followed Alexander's atmy to 
India, studied under the ^^Gymnnsophtsts" there, and perhaps learned from 
them something of the skepcicisin for w'hich liis name became a synonjTn. 
Returning to Elis he livctl in serene poverry as 3 teacher of philosophy, fk 
was too modest to write botiks, but his pupil Tunon of Pblius,in 3 scries of 
SUhi or Satires, sent P)Trho’s opinions abroad into the world. These opin¬ 
ions were basicjilly three: that cenainty Ls unattainable, that the msc man 
will suspend (udgnient and will seek trantiuilUty rather than troth, and that, 
since all theories are prolKibly false, one might as well accept the mnhs and 
conventions of his time and pLice. Neither the senses nor reason can ^ve us 
sure knowledge: the senses diston the object in |»crcciving it, and reason is 
merely the sophist servant of desire. Every sylhrgism begs the question, for 
Ik major premise assunies its concluskm, “Eveiy reason has a correspond¬ 
ing reason opposed to it";* the same experience may lie dciighrful or un¬ 
pleasant according to circumstance and mood; the same object may seem 
small or large, ugly or beautiful; the same practice may be moral or immoral 
according to where and when we live; the fsstmc gods are or arc nor. accord- 
ing TO the differenr oations of mankind; everything is opinion, nothing is 
quite true. It is foolish, then, to take sides in disputes, or to seek some other 
pbcc or mode of livmg. or to envy the fume or the past; all desire is dclu- 
sion. Etcn life is an uncertaio good, death not a certain evil; one should 
have no prejudices against cicbcc of them, Besi of ah is a calm acceptance 
nor to rcfonii tlw world, but to bear with it patiently; not to fever our¬ 
selves with progress, but to content ourselves wdth peace, Pyrrho tried 
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sbccrciy to Jive this haif-Hintiu philosophy. He conformed humbly with 
the customs and worship of dis. made no cffoiT to avoid dangers or prolong 
hi; life/ and died at the age of ninety. His fellow diii'.cns so approved of 
him that in liis honor they exempted philosophers from taxation. 

By the irony of time it w:is the followers of Plato who carried fonvTird 
this arrack upon niecaphyrics. ArcesilatiSt wito became head of the "iVIiddle 
Acadetiiy” in 269, transformed Plato’s rejection of sense knowledge into a 
skepticism ns compicre as P)-rrho*s. and probably under Pyrrho’s influ¬ 
ence/ ’'Notliing is certain,” said Arecsikus, "not even that.™ ^\^leTt he 
tvas told that such a doctrine made life impossible he answered that life had 
longsincc learned to manage vHth prtd>ahilirics. A centary later a still more 
vigorous skeptic took charge of the '^Xcw Academy," and pressed the doc¬ 
trine of universal doubt to the point of intellectual and moral nihilism. 
Gameades of C3’rene, coming to Athens like a Greek Abelard about T93, 
made life hitter for Chrysippus and his other teachers by arguin[r with 
galling subtlctv against every doctrine that they taught. As they had 
undertaken to make him a logician he used to say to them (turning the 
tables on Protagoras): “If my reasoning Is right, well and good; if It is 
wrong, gi\'e me back mj"^ rnition fee.*™ \^'hen he set up shop for himself 
he lectured one morning for an opinion, the next morning against it, prov- 
ing each so well as to destroy' both; while his pupils, and et^eii his biog¬ 
rapher. sought in vain to discover hiS real views. He undertook to refute 
the matcrialisric realism of the Stoics by a Platonic-Kanrian critique of sen¬ 
sation and reason. He attacked all conclusions as intellectually indefensible, 
and bade his students be satisfied with probability and the customs of their 
time, Scot to Home by Athens as one of an embassy (i5'5), he shocked the 
Senate by speaking one day in defense of justice, and on the morrow de¬ 
riding it as an bn practicable dream: if Rome ';vtshcd to practice justice it 
would have to restore to the nations of the Mediterranean all that it had 
taken from them by superior force/ On the third day Cato bad the embassy 
sent home as 3 danger to public morals. Perhaps Polybius, wlio was then a 
hostage with Sciplo, heard these addresses or of them, for he speaks with the 
anger of a practical man against those philosophers 

who in the discitfisioni: of the Academy have trsined themselves in 
cicfcme readiness of speech, For some of them. In their efforts to 
putade the minds of their hearers, resort to such paradoxes, and are so 
fertile in inventing plsusibilities, that they wonder whether or not it 
is po^'blc for thcise in .Athens to smell eggs masted in Ephesu.s, and 
arc in doubt whether all the tone they arc discussing the matter in 
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the Acndcmy they arc not Jyir^ hi their beds at home and coniposuig 

this discourse in a dncarti-From tliis acccsslvc love of paradox 

they have brought all philosopliy into disrepute_They tiave im¬ 

planted such a passion in the minds of our young mm that diey never 
give even a thought lo the ethical and political (Questions that reallv 
benefir students of philosophy, but spend thdr lives in the vain at¬ 
tempt io invent useless absnrtiities,“ 


n, THE EPtCUllEA>I ESCAPE 

^ough he descrilKd for many ages the theorist who loses his life b the 
cobwebs of spccularion, Polybius was wrong in supposing that luonil prob¬ 
lems had their lure for the Greek nund. It tvas precisdv the ethical 
siraiu that in this period replaced the physical and the metaphysical as die 
dommam note tn philosophy. Political prohkim were indeed in abeyance, 
for frccdoQi of speech was harassed by the presence or inemorv' of royal 
ga^nns, and miiiDna] liberty wo^ implicitly iitidcisEiwI to dcMnd umm 
quiescence- The glory of the Athenian state had departed, and philosophy 
had to face what to Greece w-as an unprecedented divorce betw^een pulititi 
and ethij^ It had to find a way of life at once forgivable to philosophy and 
compatible with political impotence, Tlierefore it conceived its problem 
no longer as one of building a just State, but as that of formine tlic seif- 
cootained and contented indiridual. 

Tlic ethical developmcnr now took two oppositt directions. One fol¬ 
lowed the cad of TJeracleitus, Socrates, Antisrhenes, and Diogenes, and 
expanded the Cyme mto the Stoic philosophy^ the other stemmed from 
Demoerrus, leaned lieavily on Arisrippus. and drew out the Cyrcnalc into 
the Epicurean creed. Both of these phUosophical compensatians for re¬ 
ligious and political decay came from Asia: Stoicism from Semitic panthe- 
^ fatalism, and resignationj Epicureanism from the pleasurc-JovW 
Greeks erf the Mime coayr* ^ 

Epicui^ was bom at Samos in 341. At twxlve he fell in love with philoso¬ 
phy; at ojuercen he went to Athens and spent a year at the Academy, Like 
Francis Bacon he preferred Democritus to Plato and -'\mtotlc,and took from 
hmi many bocks for his own consmiGdom From Aristippus he learned the 
wisdom of pleasure, aod from a>crates the pleasure of wisdom; from Pv-rrho 
he took the doctrine of mtiquillUy, and a dngtng word for it—ataraxia. He 
roust liave watched with interest the career of his contemporary Thcodorm 
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of Cyrcnc, who preached an unreonilUtle atheism so openJy in Axhms tlut 
the Assembly indiacd Jiim for impicty*'-a lesson that Epiaims did not for- 
Tlicn lie returned to Asia and lectured on philosophy at Colophon, 
MyriJeiit, and Lati)|)saciis. The Lampsacenes were so impressed with hJs 
ideas and his character that they fek i]ualm5 of selfishness in keeping him 
in so remoic a ctrj-; they raised a fund of eighty- mmas (S4000), bought a 
lioust and garden on the outskirts of Athens, and presented it to Epicurus as 
his school and his home. In jo6, aged thirty-five, Epicurus took up his resi¬ 
dence tlicrc, and taught to the Athenians a philosophy that was Epicurean 
in name only. It was a sign of the growing freedom of women that he wel¬ 
comed them 10 his lectures, even into rhe little community that lived about 
him. He made no disrincrinns of station or race; he accepted coumsans as 
w'cll as matrons, slaves as well as freemen; his favorite pupil was his own 
slave, Alysis. The courtesan Leoniium became Eiis mistress as wcU as his 
pupil, and found lum as jealous a marc as if lie had secured her by due proc¬ 
ess of law. Under his inBucnce she had one child and wrote several books, 
whose purity of s^lc did not interfere with her morals “ 

For the rest Epicurus lived in Stoic simplicity and pnidcnt privacy. His 
motto was lathe ltiosas--%ve unohtnisivdy." He took part dutifully in the 
rdigtous ritual of the city, but kept his hands clear of politics, and hh spirit 
free from the alfairs of the world. He was content Trith water and a little 
wine, bread and 4 little cheese. His rivals and enemies chained that he 
go^ed himself when he could, and became abstemimis only w'hcn over¬ 
eating had ruined his digestion. **But those who speak thus are ait wToriff," 
Diogenes Uicttiusassures «s; and he adds: ‘'There are many witnesses of the 
unsurpassable kindness of the man to everybody—both his own countr^% 
whicli honored him with statues, and his friends, who were so numerous 
that they could not be contained in whole cities,'” He was devoted to hb 
parents, generous to his brothets, and gentle to his sen'ants, who joined with 
him in pltilusophical studies " His pupib looked upon him, says &ncca, as a 
god among men; and after his death their motto was: "Live as though the 
eye of Epicurus were up<m thee,” 

Between his Icssoas and his loves he wrote liirce himdred brjoks. The 
ashes of Herculaneum preserv-ed fur us some fragments of bis central work, 
On Stature; Diogenes Laertius, the Plutarch of philosophy, handed down 
three of liis letters, and late discoveries have added a few mote. Atkivc all, 
Lucretius enslirined die thought of Epicurus in the greatest of philosophical 
(Kjeiiis. 
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Perhaps already consciniis thar AIcsantier’s conquest tt'as lettmg loose 
Upon Greece a liundrcd mystic cults from the Fast. Fpicutus begins with 
tJie arresting proposition that the aim of pJiilosophy is to free men from 
f®itr"“tii<irc than anytJiing else, from the fear of gods. He disUkes religion 
Ijecausc. he thinks, it thrives on ignorance, promotes it, and darkens life 
^vitb tJie terror of celestial spies, relentless furies, and endless punishments. 
The gods e.eisc. says Epicurus, and copy, in some fatwjfF space among the 
stars, a serene and deathless life; bur they are too sensible to bother with 
the affairs of s<i inflnitcsinial a species as mankind. The world is not lic- 
signed, nor is it ^idcd, by ihem; how could such divine Epicureans have 
created so middling a universe, so confused a scene of order and disorder, 
of beauty and suffering?" [f this disappoints you, Epicurus adds, console 
yourself with the thouglic time the gods are too remote to do you any more 
harm than good. Tliey cannot watch you, they cannot indge you, tliey 
cannot plunge you into hell. As for evU gods, or demons, they arc the un- 
Iwppy fantasies of our dreams. 

Maving rejected religion. Epicurus goes on to reject metaphysics W'c 
can know nothing of die suprascrtstial W'orltl; reason must conHne itself to 
the experience of the senses, and must accept these as the Hn,ii test of truth. 
All the problems that Locke and Leilmir/. were to debate two thousand 
years later arc lietc settled with one scntencej if knowledge does nor come 
from the senses, where else can it come from? And if the senses arc not the 
ultimate arbiter of fact, how can we liiid such a criterion in reason, whose 
data niust be taken from the senses? 

Nevertheless the senses give «s no certain knowledge of the estemaJ 
world; they catch not the objective thing itself, hut only the diry atoms 
thrown off by eveij' part of its surface, and leaving upon our senses Urtle 
replicas <»f its nature and form. If, therefore, we must have a theory of the 
world (and really it is not altogether necessary). wc had better accept 
Dcniocntus’ view that nothing exists, or can be knnwm to us, or can even 
be imagined by us, except bodies and space; and that all bodies are com¬ 
posed of indivisible and unchangeable atoms. These atoms have no color, 
tanpcraiure, sound, taste, or smell; such qualities arc created by rhe corpus¬ 
cular raduttions of objects upon our sense organs. But the atoms do differ 
in .size, weight, and form; for only by this supposition can wc account for 
the inffnite varictv' of tilings, Epicurus would like to explain the operation 
of the atoms on purel)'mechanical principles; but as he is interested in ethics 
far more than in cosmology, and Ss anxious to preserve free will as the 
source of moral resjwnsibiUcy and the prop of penwnalitj*, he abandons 
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OtmocTitus in mid-air, and suppcwcs a kind of sponfaridity in rhc atotTis: 
dicy swerve a bit from the perpendicular as they fail through space, and so 
enter into the corahinations that make the four elements, and through them 
the diversif)' of the objective scene," There arc Innumerable M'OtlJs, but 
it is unwise to interest ourselves in them. We may assume that the sun and 
the moon arc about as large as they appear to be, and then we can give our 
time to the study of man. 

Man is a completely natural product- Life probably began by spontane^ 
ous generation, and progressed without design through the natural selection 
of the fittest forms “ Mind is only another kind of matter. The soul is a 
delicate material substance diffused throughout the body,** it can feel or 
act only by means of the body, and dies vdth the body’s death. Despite all 
this we must accept the testimony of our imniediate consciousness that the 
will is free; else we should be meaningless puppets on the stage of life. It is 
better to be a slave to the gods of the people tlian to tlte Fate of the philoso¬ 
phers,* 

The real function of philosophy, howc^'cr, is nor to csplain the world, 
since the part am never expluin the whole, but to guide us in our quest of 
happiness. I'hai which we have in view' is not a set of systcins and vain 
opinions: but much rather a life exempt from every kind of disquiemde.”** 
Over the entrance to the garden of Epicurus was the inviting legend; 
“Guest, tluiu shale be happy here, for here liapptness is esteemed the high¬ 
est g;iod/ \"iituc, in this philosophy, is not an end in itself, it ts only an 
indis|>etmble means to a happy life * “It Is not po^blc to live pleasantly 
without living pnidently, honorably, and justly; nor to live prudently, 
honorably, anJ justly wthout living pleasantly.”" Tlie only certain propo¬ 
sitions in philosophy arc that pleasure is good, and that pain is bad. Sensual 
pleasui'es arc in themseU'cs legitimate, and wisdom will find some room for 
them; dnee, however, they may liave evil effects, they need stich discftml*- 
nating pursuit as only intelligence can give. 

When, therefore, we say ihat pleasure is the chief good wd ore not 
speaking of the pleasures of the dehnuelicd man, or those that lie in 
sensual etijovmcnt,,, hut we mean the freedom of the body frotti 
pain, and of dw soul from disturhafioe. For it is nnt continued drink¬ 
ings and revels, or the enjojTncnt of female society, or feasts of fish 
or other expensive foods, diat make life pleasant, but sueh seller con- 
tempTatlnn as examines the reasons for choice and avoidance, and puts 
to flift hf the vain opinions from which arises most of the confusion 
that troubles the souk' 
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In the end, then, rnideistandin^ is not only the highest virtue, it is also 
the highest happiness, for it avails more clwn any other faculty in as to avoid 
pain and grief. ^Visdom is the only Ubencot: it frees us from bondage to 
the passions, from fear of the gods, and from dread of death; it tcjiches us 
bovv' to iHtar misfominc, and how to derive a deep and lasting pleasure from 
the simple goods of life and the quiet pleasures of the mind, Death is not so 
frightful when we view it intelligently; die suffering it utvolves may he 
briefer and slighter than that which wc have Iwme time and again during 
our lives; it is our foolish fancies of whxn death may bring fh.it lend to it so 
much of its terror. And consider how little is needed to a w^ise content- 
fresh air, the cheapesr foods, a modest shelter, a bed, a few books, and a 
friend. “Even'thing natural is easily procured, and only the useless is cost¬ 
ly Wc should not fret our lives out in realizing every desire that comes 
into our heads: “Desires may he ignored when our failure to accomplish 
them will not really cause us pain/*” T!vcn love, marriage, and parentage 
arc unnecessary; they bring us fitful pleasures, but perennial grief.” To 
accustom onta^Eves to plain living and simple ways h an almost certain ro^td 
to health.” The wise man docs not bum with ambition or lust for fame; he 
does not envy the good fortune of his enemies, nor even of his friends; he 
nvoids the fevered competition of the city and the turmolE of political 
strife; he seeks the calm of the countryside, and finds the surest and deepest 
happiness in tranquOlity of body and mind. Because he controls his ap- 
pctircs, lives without pretense, and puts aside ali fears, the natural “iiweet- 
ness of life” (bed&ne) rewards him with the greatest of all goods, which is 
peace. 


This is a likably honest creed. It is encouraging m find a philosopher who 
is not afraid of pleasure, and a logician who has a good word to say for the 
senses. There is no subtlety here, and no warm passion for undemanding; 
on the contrary Epicureanism, despite its transmission of the atomic theory, 
marks a reaction from the brave curksic)' that h.ad created Greek science 
and philosophy. ITie profoundcst defect of tlie system is its negativity: it 
chinks of pleasure as freedom from pain, and of wisdom as an escape from 
the liazards and fullness of life; it provides an excellent design for bachelor¬ 
hood, hut hardly for a society. Epicurus respected the state 35 a neecssarv' 
cvnl, under whose protection he might live unmolested In his garden, but he 
appears to have cared little about national independence; indeed, !iis school 
seems to have preferred monarchy to <lcmocrac>^ as less inclined to perse- 
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cure heresy*—an arresting in^'crsion of modem beliefs. Epicufus was ready 
to accept any government that ofTcfed no hindrance to the unolitrusivc 
pursuit of wisdom and cimipanionship. He dedicated to friendsliip the de^ 
votjon tltat earlier generations had given ro the sraie, “Of all the things that 
wdsdom provides for the Itapplness of the ^vholc life, by far the most iin- 
ponant is friendship/™ The friendships of the Epicureans were proverbial 
for their peimanencc^ and the letters of the tnaster abottnd in expressions of 
ardent affectionHis disciples returned this feeling with Greek intensity* 
Young Colotes, <in first hearing Epicurus speak, fell on his knees, wept, and 
hailed him as a god." 

For thirty-sbc years Epicurus taught in his garden, preferring a school to a 
family* In the year 170 he was brought down with the stone. He bore the 
pains stoically, and on his Jcathlrcd found time to think of his friends* "1 
write to you on tliis happy day which is the last of my life* The obstmedon 
of my bladder, and the intcmal pains, have readied the extreme point, but 
tlicrc is tnarshated against them the delight of my mind in thinking over 
our talks together. Take care of Metrodorns’ chiMren in a way worthy of 
your Ufclong devotion to me and to phiiosopby/'" He w'illed his property 
to the school, hoping “that all those w'ho study philosophy may never be in 
want.,, so far as our power to prevent it may extend,** 

He left behind him a long succession of disdpies, so loyal to his memory 
thar for centuries the^' refused to change a word of his reaching. His most 
famous pupil, Merrodorus of Lampsacus, had already shocked or amused 
Greece by reducing Epicureanism to the proposition that “all good ihii^ 
have reference to the belly’"-meaning, pcriiaps, that all pleasure is physio¬ 
logical, and uldmatdy visceral. Chrysippus countered by calling the Gas- 
troiogy of Archestratus “the metropolis of the Epicurean philosophy/* 
Popularly misunderstood, Epicureanism W'os publidy denounced and pri¬ 
vately accepted in wide circles throughout Hellos. So many Helleni7ing 
Jeivs adopted it that Ap!koras was used by* the rabbis as a synonym for 
apostate." In (73 or 155 wo Epicurean philnsophcre were expelled from 
Rome on the ground that they v'ere comipting youth.” A cenruiy later 
Geero asked. “\’\'hy arc there so many followers of Epicurus?"* and Lu¬ 
cretius compjsed the fullest and finest extant exposition of the Epicurean 
system. The school had professed adherents until the reign of Constantine, 
^me of them, by their lives, degrading the name of the master to mean 
“epicure,'* others faithfully teaching the simple maxims into w'Idch he had 
once condensed his philosophy; "The gods are not to be feared; death can¬ 
not be feltj the good can be won; all that we dread can be conquered/* 
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m. THIS STOIC COMPROMISE 

Since an increasing number of Epicurus’ foilowcrs interpreted him as 
counseling the pursuit of personal pleasure, the essential proliJcm of ethics— 
what is the good lifer—had reached not a solution but only a new formula¬ 
tion: how can the natural epicureanism of the individual be reconciled whh 
the stoicism necessary to tlic grouji and the racer—how can the members of 
a society be inspired to, or frightened into, the self-control and self-sacrifice 
indispensable to coltccrivcsarvivalr The old religion could no longer fulfill 
this function; the old city-state no longer lifted men up to self-forgetfulness. 
Educated Greeks turned from religion to philosophy for an answ’cr; they 
called in philosophers to advise or console then) in the crises of life; they 
asiicct trom pbJlosopbv some world view that would give to human citistcnce 
a permanent meaning and value in the scheme of things, and that would 
enable them t<» look witlioiit terror upon the certainty of death. Stoicism 
is the last effort of cInssicaE antiquity m find a natural ediic. Zeno tried once 
more to accomplish the task in which Plato had failed. 

Zeno w'os a native of Ckium in Cyprus, Tlie city vms partly Pliocuician, 
diidly Greek; Zeno is frequently called a Phoenician* sometimes an Egyp- 
riaii; he was abnost certainly of mixed Hellenic and Semitic parentage." 
Ajiollonius of Tyre describes him as tliin, tall, and dark; Ids head was bent 
to one side, and iiis legs were wealq Aphrodite, though Fiejihacsius was no 
bottcr, tvould have surrendered Imn to ATheiia. Having no discracrions, he 
rapidly uiiassed uTah b as a merchant; hen he first oime to /uhctis, wc 
arc told, Le bad over a tliousand talents. According to Diogenes Laertius 
be was s!iipwtecl;eil on tlie Attic wmst. Inst his fortune, and irrived b 
Athens, about 3 abiost desritute." Sirtmgdown by a bookseller's stall he 
began to read Xenophon's i\le?i/0Tabitis, and was soon fascinated bv’ tlie 
cliaiactet of SocratesL “A^’Uerc arc such men to be found today?” lie asked. 
At i Itai nionieni Crates, a Cynic philosopher, passed by. “Foliou^ that man,” 
tlic bookseller advised him. Zeno, aged thirty, enrolled in Crates' school, 
aud rejoiced in having discovered philosophy: ”1 made a prosperous voy¬ 
age,” he said, "when 1 was wrecked*’" Crates w’as a Thcbm wiio had 
turned ot^cr Kis fortune of three hundred talents to his fellow citizens and 
had taken up the ascetic life of a Cynic mendicant. He denounced the 
sexual looseness of his time, and counseled hututer as a cure for love. His 
pupil Hipparchia, liaving plenty to eat, fell b love xvith him, and threatened 
to kill herself unless her parents gave her to him. They begtred Crates to 
di^ade her, which he tried to do by laybg lus beggar’s wallet at her feet. 
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saying; ‘This is all my fortune^ think now what you art doing/* Undis- 
coiiragcd, she left her rich home, donned the beggar's garb, and went to live 
with Crates in free love. Their nuptials, we are informcit, v^-erc consum¬ 
mated in public, bur their lives were models of alTcction and fidelity." 

Zeno was impressed by the stem simpliciry of the Cynic life. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ancisthenes bad now become the Franciscan monies of arioquity, 
vowed to povern'^ and abstinence, slecpng in any natural shelter that they 
came upon, and living tifion the alms of jienple too industrious to be saints, 
Zeno rook from the Cynics the outlines of his ethic, and did not conceal his 
debt. In his first book, The KeptthUc, he was so far under their bfluence 
that he espoused an anarchist communism in which there should be do 
money, no properry, no tnaniagc, no religion, and no laws.* Recognizing 
that this utopia and the Cynic regimen offered no pracricabSc program of 
life, he left Crates and studied for a time with Xenocrates at the Academy, 
and with Stilpo of Megara. He must have read Hcradeitus receptively, for 
he incorporated into his o^^Tt thought seveml Hcracdeiiean ideas—the Divine 
Fire as the soul of man and of the cosmos, the eternity of law', and the re¬ 
peated creation and conflagration of the world. But it was his custom to say 
that he otved most of ail to Socrates, as the fountainhead and ideal of the 
Stoic philosophy. 

After many years of humble tutelage Zeno at last, in 301, set up his own 
school by discourang informally as he walked up and down under the 
colonnades of the Stua Poecile, or Pointed Porch. (It welcomed pwr and 
rich alike, but discouraged the attendance of ytnung men, feeling that only 
mature manhood could undctSTimd philosophy, W'hcn a youth talked toe 
much Zeno informed him that “the reason why we have two cars and only 
one mouth is that wc may hear more and talk less/’* Anrlgorms II. when in 
Athens, attended Zeno’s classes, became his admiring friend, sought his ad¬ 
vice, seduced him into momentaxy lusnry, and invited him to come and 
live as hk guest in Pella. Zeno excused himself and sent tiis pupd Fensaeus 
instead. For forry yeais* he taught in the Stoa. and lived a life so con^stent 
with his teachings that “more temperate than Zeno” became a proverb in 
Greece. Despite Kis inrimacy wdth Antigonus the Athenian Assembly gave 

liim the “kevs to the walls,” and voted him a statue and a crown. Tlie de- 
# 

cree read: 

’Whereas Zeno of Citium has passed many yeats in onr city in the 
study of philosophy, being in all other respects a g€>od man fnc), 

• All itiirt iat Ttnn are dispHiidi tIw wtin^s are ccmmailimm’. ^cllsr cAnelinin to ;jo 
for tils btnb miij s<So for ticadK”* 
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and afso c,Thorrinp ail the young meo who have sought his company 
to the practice of temperance; making his own life a model of the 
greatest csctllcnce . . t h has been resolved by the people to honor 
Zetio . *, to present him witii a golden ctowo ... and to build him a 
tomb m die Ccraniictis at the public expense.'* 

died/* says Laettius, "in the following manner,” ncpiitcdly in his nin&' 
ceth year. “When he n'as going our of his school he tripped and broke a 
toe. Striking the ground u'iih his hand, he repeated a line from the Niobe: 
*1 come; wliy call me so?' And immediately he strangled hinjself,™ 

His wort ar the Stoa was carried on by two Asiatic Greeks—by Ocanthes 
of Assiis and then by Chiysippus of Soli. Ocanthes was a pngibsr wdio came 
to Athens with four drachmas;, worked as a common taborer. refused public 
leltef, studied for nineteen yearn under Zeno, and lived a life of industry 
and ascetic poverty. Chry-sippus the most learned and prolific of the 
school; he gave the Stoic doctrine its historic form by expounding it in 750 
bonks, whidi Dion)'sius of Halicarnassus held up as models of learned dull¬ 
ness. After him Stoicism spread throughout Hellas, and found its greatest 
exponents in Asia; in Panactius of Rhodes. Zeno of Tarsus, fioethus of Sldoa, 
and Diogenes of Sclcucia. Out of the casual fragments that survive from a 
once voluminatis literature we must piece together a composhc picture of 
the most widespread and influential philosophy in the ancient world. 

It was probably Qiiysippus who divided the Stoic system into k^ic; 
natural sdence. and ethics. Zeno and his successors prided thcraselvcs on 
their contriburions to lexical tbeory, but the streams of ink that flowed 
from them on this subject have left no appreciable residue of enlightenment 
or use.* Tire Stoics agreed with the Epicureans thar knowledge arises only 
out of the senses, and placed the final test of truth in such preeptious as 
compel the assent of the mind by their vividness or their persistence. Ex¬ 
perience, hoivcver, need not lead to knowledge; for between sensation and 
reason lies emotion or passion, M hicb may distort experience into error even 
as k distorts desire into vice. Reason is the supreme achievemenc of man, a 
seed from tlic Logos Spertuaiikos, or Senuttal Reason, that made and rules 
the world. 

The world itself, like man. Is at once completely material and inherently 
divine. Evcrj'thing that the senses report to us is material, and only ma- 

• Ett«pc in eenain at)«fto Texmln^aD^'. litce iKe wnrd loglf inelf. Tenu'i pupg Ansto 

likmed logicum to pc^k who lake a grt^ deal ol i;itpublc foi m li^ 

of meat ennocaied m much 
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terial things can cause or receive action. Qualities as well as quantides, vir- 
ntes as well as passions, soul as well as body. God as well as the scars, are 
inatcriaJ forms or processes, dlfFcting in degrees of diieness, but cssenmUy 
one,*' On the other hand all matter is djTiamic, full of tensions and powers, 
pcrpctiiftlly engaged in diffusion or concentration, and animated by on in¬ 
ternal and eternal cnerg)', hear, or fire. The universe lives tlirongli innumer¬ 
able cj’clcs of expansion and coniraaion, development and dissolution* 
periodically it is consumed it) a grand conHagradon, and slowly it takes 
form again^ then it passes through all its previous history', even in minutest 
detail;* for the chain of causes and effects is an unbreakable circle, an end- 
less repetition. ci'cnts and all acts of will are determined; it is as im* 
possible for any tiling to happen otherwise than it docs eis it is for some¬ 
thing to come mir of nothing; any break in the chain would disrupt the 
world. 

God, in I his system, Is die beginning, the middle, and the end. The Stoics 
rccogniv.cd the necessity of religion as a basis fur morality; they looked with 
a genial rolcrence upon the popular faith, even upon its demons and its 
diimiation, and found allegorical interpretations to bridge the chasm bC' 
tween superstition and philosophy, TTicy accepted Oialdcan astrology as 
essendalJv correct, and thouglit of earthly affairs as in same mystic and 
continuous correspondence with the movemenrs of the srars^—one phase of 
that universal fympatheia by which whatever happened to any parr affected 
all rhe rest, As if prcjiaring nut only an ethic but 3 theology for Oirtstian- 
ity, they conceived rhe nxtrld, law, life, the soul, and destiny in terms of 
God, and defined morality as a willing surrender to the divine wnll God. 
like man, is living matter; the svurld is tus body, the order and bw of rhe 
W'orM arc Jus mind and will; the universe is a gigantic organism of which 
God is the soul, the animating breath, the fertilising reason, the activating 
fire." Sometime the Stoics conceive Cod in impersond terms; more often 
they picture him as a Providence designing and guiding rhe cosmos with 
supreme toteUigence, adjusting all its pares to mclonal pujposcs, and making 
cvcrytiiing redound to the tise of virtuous men, Qeanthes Identifies him 
with Zeus in a monothektlc fiymn wordiy of Lkhnaton or Isaiah: 

Thou, O Zeus, an praised above all gods: many arc thy names and 
thine is all pm'tr for ever. 

Tlic lieg inning of the world was froin dice; and with Uw’ thou nil- 
cst uverslt things: 


• We are relieved to learn thst some of die Sioics were noc eeRtb on this piAie. 
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Unto tliee may all flesh speak: for we arc iliy offspring. 

Therefore will i raise a hymn unto thee; and mil cv«^ sing of thy 
power- 

The whole order of the heavens obcyedn thy word: as it Tnoveth 
around the eardi: 

With little and great l^its mixed together: !iow great art thoti. 

King above all for ever! 

Nor k anything done upon the earth apart from dice: nor in. the 
fiimamentf nor in the seas: 

SA.vt that which the do: hy their o^ti folly- 

But thine is the skill to even the crooked straight- what is with¬ 
out fashion is fashioned and the aljen akin before thee. 

Til us hast thou fltred together all tilings in ouc: die gucid with the 
c%Hh 

That rhy word should be one in al! things: abiding for ever. 

Let fotly be dispersed from our souls: chat we may repay thee the 
honor wherewkh thou hast honored us; 

Singing praise of thy w^orks for ever: as bcconicth the sons of 
mcfu" 

Man is to the universe as microcosm to macroco?nn; he too k an organisni 
widt a materia) body anil a Tiiatcital soul. For wliaccvcr tooves or influences 
die body, or is moved or influenced by the body, mmi be carporeal. The 
stml h a fien" breath or pT^uTTia diffused through the {>odv% lusr as the world 
soul is diffused through the world- Ar death the soul survives the bur 
only as an impersonal energyp At the final couflagrarion the soul uiJl be 
Tcalis^irbcd, Bee Atman into Btahmant into that ocean of tneru)- which is 
God. 

Since man k a part of God or Namre, rhe problem of ethics can be easilv 
solved; goodness k co-operadon with God, or Nature* or the Law of the 
World. It k not the pursuit or enjoyment of pleasure, for such pursuit sub¬ 
ordinates reason to passioOt often mjurcs the body or the mind, and seldom 
satisfies us in the end* Happiness can l>e found only through a rational ad- 
justment of our aims and conduct to the purposes and of the universe- 
There is no contradiction between the good of tlte individual and the ^ood 
of the cosmos, for the law of w cll-l^eiug in tlic itidividnal k idcnucat with 
the bw of Nature. If evil comes to the good man it is only temporary, and 
k not really evil; if w c cmild understand the whole w^e shotdd see the good 
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behinc] whatever evil appears in the parts.* The whc man will study science 
only suffickniiy to find tlie law of Nature, and will then adapt his life to 
that Tjw. .Zejx k^a physhtf to live according to Nature—this is the pur¬ 
pose and sole exctisc of science and philosophy. Almost in Ncwtnan’s words 
Qeanthes surrenders his wiQ to God's; 

Lead me, O God, and tlion mv Dcstinvt 
To that one place which you sdll have me filL 

I lollnw gladly. SlinuJd I strive with thee, 

A recreant, 1 needs must follow still * 

The Stoic, therefore, will shun luxury and complexity, economic or po¬ 
ll deal strife; he will content hiiiiself with llrttc, and will accept without 
complaint the diiflculcie;; and disappointments of life. Mt will he indiffer¬ 
ent to everything hut vimic and vice-10 sickness and pain, good or ill re¬ 
pute, freedom or sbiver)% life or death. He will suppress all feelings that 
may ohstnict the course or quesrion the wisdom of Nature: if hh son dies 
lie w'iU not grieve, but will accept Fate's decree as in some hidden wav the 
best. He ivill seek so complete an apaiheij, or absence of feeling, that his 
peace of mind will be secure against all the attacks and vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, pity, or lovc.t He will be a hard teacher and a stem administrator. 
Determinism docs not imply indnlgence; we must hold ourselves, and others, 
morally responsible for every’ action, \Vhcii Zeno beat lik slaw for steal¬ 
ing, and the slave, having a little learning, said. "Bur it ’u'us fated that 1 should 
Steal," Zeno answered, "And that I sliould licnr you.”* The Stoic looks 
upon virme as its own reward, and as an absolute duty nr categorical impeta- 
cive. derived from his participation in divinity; and he will console himself, 
in misfortune, by remembering that in following the divine law he becomes 
an incarnate god.“ IMien he is tired of life, and can leave it vi ithout injur¬ 
ing others, he will have no scruples against suicide. Clcanthcs, having' 
reached his seventieth year, entered upon a tong fast; and then, saying that 
he would not go back after coming italfway, conrioued it imtii he died.* 
The Stoic, however, Ls not unsocial, neither so proud of povertv as the 
Cynic, nor so enamored of solitude as the Epicurean. He aecepK marriage 
and the family as necessary, though he has no praise for romantic love; he 

* Whs. said Chi^sjpjMii, *» t ttsefuj earrwiV^ of OYvqwjpoIsttcai, and bedbugf do us i^wi 
«mct of pre^'enring us from ovenlotpbi|."' 

i dir^^pip ]:iTop^d tn Imiir ifac catt of dcid r^Iarivci lo tiit simpfrsr and qidciicn bimali 
ft would be sti!l b«ccf, be to me thfir fleib m fiKMi • 
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dream!! of a utopia in which all u'omen \i‘ill L>c in common.** He accepts the 
state, even monarchy; he has no fond memories of die city-state, and con- 
aders the average man a dangerous simpleton; he prefers the Antigonids to 
King Mob. In truth he cares little for any government; he wishes that all 
men might be philosophers, so that laws would be unnccessarv; he thinks 
of perfection not, as Plato and Aristotle did, in terms of the good society, 
but in terms of the good man. He may talte part in political affairs, and will 
support every move, however modest, toward human freedom and dignity; 
hut he wfll not fetter his happiness to place or power. He may give his life 
for his countrj', but he will reject any patriotism that hinders his loyalty to 
all mankind; lie is a dd;cen of the world, Zeno, in whtjse veins, as H'C have 
seen, theit! probably dow'cd both Greek and Semitic blood, longed like 
Alexander for a breaking dou'n of racial and national barriers, and hk in- 
tcmittionalism reflects Alexander’s passing unification of the eastern Medi- 
leminean world. Ultimately, 2 U:iio and Chrysippus hoped, all those war¬ 
ring states and classes v^'ould be replaced by one vast society in which there 
would be no nations, no classes, no rich or poor, no masters or slaves; in 
which philosophers would rule without oppression, and all men would be 
brothers as the children of one God." 

Stoicism was a noble philosophy, and proved more practicable than a 
modem cynic would expect. It brought together alt the elements of Greek 
thought in a final cdort of the pagan mind to create a system of morals ac¬ 
ceptable to the classes chat had abandoned the ancient creed; and though 
it naturally won only a small niinorit^''to its standard, chose few were every¬ 
where the best. Like its Christian countcrjiarts, Calvinism and Puiitanism, 
it produced the strongest characters of its time. Theoretically it was a mon¬ 
strous doctrine of an isolated and pitiless perfection. Actnally it created 
men of coinage, saintliness, and good will like Cato the Younger, Epictetus, 
and Alarens Aurelius; it influenced Roman jurisprudence in building a law' 
of natitins for non-Romans; and it helped to hold ancient society together 
until a new faith came. Tlic Stoics lent countenance to siipcrsddon, and 
had an injurious effect upon science; but they saw clearly the basic prob- 
leuj of their age—the cotlape of the rhcolo^cal basis of morals—and they 
made an honest attempt to bridge the gap bettveen religion and philosophy. 
Epicurus won the Greeks, Zeno won the aristocracy of Rome; and to the 
end of pagan history the Stoics ruled the Epicureans, as they always will. 
When a new religion took forni out of the intellectual and moral chaos of 
the dyingHcnenistic world, the way bad been prepared for it by a pbtloso- 
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pliy that acknowledged the necessity of faith, preached ati ascetic doctrine 
of simpUcuy and self-restraint, and saw ail things in God. 


TV. THE RETURN TO RELlfTlON 

The condict between rtdlgion and philosophy liad now seen three stages; 
the attack on religion, as in tiic prc-Socrarics; the endeavor to replace re¬ 
ligion with a natural ethic, as in Aristotle and Epicurus: and the remra to 
religion in the Skeptics and the Stoics—a moveinenr that cuhnTfiated in 
Neo-Platonism and Christianity, A like setjuence has occurred naOre tiwri 
once in history, and may be taking place today. Tliales corresponds to 
Galileo. Democritus to Hobltcs. the Sophists to thclincj-dopcdists, Protag¬ 
oras TO Vftiraife; Aristotle to Spencer, Epicunis to Anatole France; Pyrrho 
to Pascal, Arcealaus to Mume, Cameades to Kant, Zeno to Schopenhauer, 
Plotinus to Bergson. Tlie chronology resists the analogy, but I he basic line 
of development Ls the same. 

The age of the great s>'stems gave way to doubt in the ability of reason 
either to understand the world or to control the impulses of nien into order 
and civilization. Tlic skeptics were such not in the MumLin but in the 
ICantiau sense: they doubted philosophy as well as dogma, sapped the 
foundations of materialism, and advised a qukt acceptaucc of the ancient 
ctilt; in iVrrht), as k Pascal, skepticism led not from but to rdtgion, and 
Pyrrho himself ended as the venerated high priest of his city. The Epi¬ 
curean abandonment of politics for ethics, the Right from the state to the 
soul, could only represent a moment io the return of the pendulum; and 
the concentration on individual salvation paved the way for a religion that 
w'oulj appeal to the individual rather tlian to the state. Tlicre were many 
who could not find in life the consolations that had satkried Epicurus; 
poverty, oiisfojtunc. disease, bereavement, rcvolurion, or w'ar overtook 
them, and all the counsels of the sage left them empty-souled. Hegesias of 
Gyrene, though he started like Epicurus from the standpoint of the Cyre- 
naics, concluded that life has in It more pain than pleasure, more grief tlian 
;oy, and that the only logical outcome of a namralisdc philosophy is 
suicide.* Philosophy, like a prodigal daughter, after bright adventures and 
dark disillusionmcnts, gave up the pursuit of truth and the quest of happi¬ 
ness. returned repentant to her mother, religion, and sought again in faith 
the foundations of hope and the sanctions of charity, 

■ He t^etl ibc pent «<i eluotiRitly tJi*t » wave nucida nsse fei Alexudfia, and Ptole¬ 

my n had to baiuih him Trofti 
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Stoicisnu while seeking to construct a natural ethic for the inccUectnal 
ebsses, sought to preserve the old supernatural aids for the morality of the 
coiniuon man. and, as tiinc M'cnt on, gave a more and more religious color 
to its own metaphysical and etiilcal thought. Zeno denied any real e3iistence 
CO die popular gods,* but a generattoti later CIcanthes proposed to prosecute 
Aristarchus for heresy. Zeno offered no personal immortality, but Seneca 
spoke of heavenly blis in cenns almost identical with those of the Elcusinian 
and Christian faiths" After Zeno Stoicism became a theology rather than a 
philasophy, and nearly every proposition in it took a theological form. 
The greater part of the system was composed of arguments about the es- 
istence and nature of God, the enumatiou of the world from God, the real¬ 
ity of Providence, the correspondence of virtue with the divine will, the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God, and the final return of 
die world to God, In this philosophy we £nd the sense of sin that was to 
play so stern a role in primirive and in Protestant Christianity, the lofty in* 
ctusiveness that as in the new religions welcomed all races and ranks, and a 
celihatc aseetidsm that derived from the Cynics and culminated in a long 
line of Christian monks. From Zeno of Tarsos to Paul Oif Tarsus A^'as but a 
step, which would be taken on the road to Damascus. 

Many components of the Stoic creed were Askde in origin, some were 
specifically Semitic. In essentials Stoicism was one elemental phase of the 
Oriental triumph over Hellenic civilkatioiL Greece bad ceased to be 
Greece before it was conquered by Rome. 


CHA^rCR 


The Coming of Rome 

L PVBRHXJS 

**TT THO is so worthless or indolent,’' Polybius demands to know, “as 
VV oot to wish to understand by ivbai means and under what system 
of polity the Romans in less than fifty-three years have succeeded in sub- 
jcciing the whole inhabited world to their sole govemment—a dung unique 
in history? WTio is so passionately devoted to other studies as to regard 
anything of grearer moment than the acquisition of this knowledge?"* It is 
a permissible inquiry, which tnav engage ns later; but there hove been so 
many conquests since Poly bins wrote that we cannot spend mtich rime on 
any of them. AVe have tried to shosv that the essential cause of the Roman 
conquest of Greece was the disintegration of Greek civilization from w^rhit^. 
No great nation is ever conquered until it has destroyed itself. Defore^a- 
tion and the abuse of the soil, the depletion of precious iTictalf, the migratinn 
of trade routes, the disturbance of economic life by political disorder, the 
corruption of democracy and the degeneration of dynasties, the decay of 
morals and patiiori^, the decline or deterioration of the popubdon, the 
repheement of citizen armies by merecnarj'' troops, the human and physical 
wastage of fratricidal war, the guillotining of ability by murderous revo¬ 
lutions and countcrrcvolutions—all these had exhausted the resources of 
Hellas at the very time when the little state on the niicr, ruled by a ruthless 
and fatseeing aristocrac)% ^v^s training tiardy legions of landowners, con¬ 
quering its neighbors and competitors, capturing the food and minerals of 
tlic western Mcditemnean, and advancing year by year upon the Greek 
settlements in Italy, These ancient commuiuties, once proud of their 
wealth, their sages, and their arts, tiad been impoverished by war, by the 
dcprctbtions of Dionysius I, and by the growth of Rome as a rival center 
of trade. The native tribes that, ecnrarics before, had been enslaved by the 
Greeks or pushed back into the hinterland, increased and multiplied white 
their masters culrivated comfort through infanticide and abortion. Soon 
the narivc stocks were contesting the control of southern Italy. The Greek 
does turned to Rome for help; rhey w'ere helped, and absorbed, 
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Taras, fdghcencd by the growth of Rome, edied to its aid the dashing young 
king of Epinis, iit that picturesque and mountainous counin’, known to uS as 
southern Albania, Greek culture had kept a prccarinus footing ever since the 
Dorians bad raised a alirinc to Zeus at Doduna>* In 295 P^’trhus, who traced his 
ancestry to AcliUlcs, became king of the Molcssians, the dumLnant Kpirute tribe, 
Hc'U'as hajidsnme and brave, a despotic bur popular ruler. His subjects thought 
that he could cure die spleen by pressing his right foot up^n their prostrate 
backs; nor was anyone so poor as to be refused his minisirationsL* When the 
Tarenrincs appealed to him be saw an aliuring opprtuniiy: he would coaquer 
Rome, die danger in the ^V«t, as Alcjcandcr had conquered Persia, the danger ia 
the East; and he would prorve his genealogy by his courage. In t Si he crossed die 
Ionian (Adriaiiu) Sea with 15,000 infantry, three thousand horse, and twenty 
elephants; die Creeks had taken elephants as well as mysticisin from India. He 
met the Rnmans at Heradeja, and won a "P\TThic victory": hi.s losses were so 
great, and Ids resources in men and materials were now so small, cliat u'hen an 
aide complimented him on his success he created an historic phrase by replying 
that another such Triumph W'uuld niln him." The Romans sent Caius Fahricius 
to treat with him for an exchange of prisoners. At supper, says Plutarch, 

amongst all sons of things that w'crc discoursed of, but mote prar- 
ticularly Greece and ics philosophers, Gneas [die Ejiirote diplomat] 
spoke of Epicurus, and explained tlie opinions his followers hold 
about the gods and the coiiunonwcalth, and the objects of life, plac¬ 
ing the diicf happiness of mw in pleasure, md decUning public 
affairs as an injuiy' and disturbance of a happy life, reitioving the gods 
afar otT both from ktndn^ or anger, or any concern for u,v at all, to 
a life w'lmlly svithout busint$.s and flou bg in pleasures. Before he 
had done speaking, "O Hercules!" Fahricius cried out to Py rrhus, 

“may Pji*friius and tlic Satimittsf entertain themselves with opinions 
as long as they ate at war with us,"* 

Impressed by the Romans, and despairing of adequate aid from the Greeks of 
Italy, Pyrrhus dispatched Cincas to Rome to negotiate peace. Tlie Senate « as 
about to agree when Appius Gaudiits. blind and dying, had himsdf carried into 
the senate house and protested against making peace with a foreign army on 
Italian soil. Frustrated, Pyrriius fuugtit again, won another suicidal vtcietY ai 
Asctilum, and then, hopeless of success against Rome, sailed to Sicllv with the 
generous resolve to free it from the Carthaginians There he drove the Cartha¬ 
ginians back with reckless hcrolmn hut whether it ^vas tliat rhe Sicilian Greeks 

• 1 ^ arclK^oghts in W15J unwrtjicd at Botrbtn anrUnt E«throtum> 
uvnitGeiunu and Kulptnnl mmiro of Greek and Ronuji ciriliradcn, tacladiiw a Greek 
theater of die thud centiuy ^ 
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were too tiimd to rally to turn, or that he governed dteni ai wOlfially as any 
tyrant, he received so lirtle suppon that he had to abandon the isimd after a 
three years' carnpaign* making the prophetic remarki, 3 battlefield 1 am 

leaving to Carcitage and Rome!'' Arriving with depleted forces in Ualv* he w[as 
defeated at Bcncventtiiti (^75)^ where for the fir$t time the Ught-armed and 
mobile cohorrs proved tiicir superionty to ihe unwieldy phalanxes, anti itiereby 
wrote 4 chapter in militaiy lustoty,^ fVrrlius returned 10 Hpiru^, ssjtj the philo- 
sophicaJ l^lutareh^ 

after he had consmned six years in these wars; and though utisuc- 
cessful in his affairs, yer preserved his courage uncon(|ucfablc among 
all these misfortunesi and was held, far military experience and per* 
sonal valor and enterprise, above fill the other princra of his time; 
blit wfiat he got by brave actions he ba: again liy vain hopes^ and by 
new desiifts of what he bad not^ kept no tiling of what he had/ 

Pyrrhus went out now tci fresh wars, and was kilted wdth a tdt by an old woman 
in Argos. In that same year (272) Taras yielded to Rome. 

Eight years later Rome began her century-long struggle against Carthage for 
the mastery of rhe wesrem Mediterranean. Aficr a generation of fighting 
Qulhage ceded to Rome Sardinia, Corsica^ and the Cartliaginlan p:>rdoii5 of 
Sicily. In the Second Panic War Syracuse made the uiisb^e of siding with 
Carthage, wliereupcjn Marceilusstareed it into suirendcr. Hie victors plundered 
the cicj' so thorougldv ic never recovered* Marcell us ''reiiKJvcd to Rome/" 
says Ljvj\ ‘*the ornaments of SyTaense—tlie starues an<l pictures in which Ir 
aLoimded. . . . The spoils were almost greater than if Citthage Itself had been 
taken/'^ By z io aJJ Sicily had fallen forfeit to Rome. Tiic island was Trans¬ 
formed inio a graiian’ for Italy, and rebpsed into an agricultural economy in 
which nearly all tfte work was done by hopeless slaves* Industries were discour- 
iigcd, trade was limited^ wtalth was sfuJeed off to Rome, and the free population 
withered away. Sicily disappeared from the liist<iry 6f civilization for a thoii- 
!iaiid years* 


H, aOMETlIE LIBERATOR 

Ac tvety step the expansion of Rome was aided by the mistakes of her 
enemies. In the year a 30 two Romans were sent to Scotlra, capitaj of 
illvTia (northern Alb.inia) to rcmonscracc against the attacks of lUyrian 
pi rates upon Roman shipping. Queen Tcuta, who had been allowed to 
share the sqx^ils, answ ered that*'it was contiury to the custom of the rilyrbu 
nilers to hinder their subjccis from winning booty from the sea*'* W'^hen 
one envoy threatened war Teuta had him killed* Pleased with so mex- 
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pensive nn excuse for seizing the DalmatLui coast, Rome dtspefcheii en ex¬ 
pedition which reduced tliyria to a Roman prorectomte almost as easily in 
22Q{i.c.asm A.D. 1939. Corcj'TH (Corfu), Epidamnus (Durazzo), and odter 
Greek settlements became Roman dependencies. Since Greek entde had 
ahiu sufFered from Illyrian piracy, Athens, Corinth, and the two leagues 
applauded Rome as a deliverer, accepted her ambassadors, and admitted the 
Romans to parricipation in the EJeusinian ntysreriesand the Isthmian g.imes. 

In 3 i 6 T!anriihal annihilated the Roman anny at Cannae, and marched up 
to the gates of Rome, While Rome faced the greatest crisis in the historv 
of the republic, Philip V, Ring of Alacedon, signed an alliance with Han¬ 
nibal and prepred to invade Italy (214), In the conference ar Naupetus 
(2(3) the Attolian delegate Agelausappealed for the unity of all Greeks, in 
this First Macedonian V^'ar, against the rising power in the west; 

It would be liest of all if the Greeks never made war upon each 
other, but regarded it as the highest favor in the gift <if the gods 
could they alwap speak with one heart and voice, and marching 
arm in arm like men fording a river, tepci barbarian invaders and 
unite in preserving themseh'es and their cities. . , . For it is evident 
that whether the Carthagjtiians heat the Romans or the Romans the 
Carthaginians in this u'ar, it is not in the least likelv that the victors 
will be content with tlic sovereignty of Italy and SicUy. but thev are 
sure to conje here and extend their ambitions beyond the boun^ of 
fosticc. Tlwrefore I implore you all to secure youDclvcs against this 
danger, and 1 address myself cspcdallj'To King Philip. For yon, Sire, 
tlie best seeunt)' is, instead of cxbaosdng the Greeks and making 
them an easy prey to the invader, on the contrary to cate thought for 
them as ftir your oitm body, and to attend to the safetj- of cvery 
province of Greece as if it were part and parcel of your osvn do- 
nunions.* 

Philip heard him politely, and became for a moment the idol of Greece. 
But his treaty with HimnibaL, if we may believe the too patriotic Livy, 
specified that in return for Philip’s attack upon Italy, Carthage, if success¬ 
ful in the present war, would help Philip to subdue alt mainland Greece to 
Macedonia.'' Perhaps because the temes of such an airreement bccjme 
known to the Greek starts, most of them, including Agelaus' Actoiian 
League, entered inro a pact with Rome against Alaccdon, and kept Philip so 
harassed at fiome that his tnt'asion of Italy was indchtiitcly postponed. In 
205 Rome signed a treatv' with Philip so that she might give all her attention 
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to Hannibal, and three years bter the dder Scipto ovcru'Jidmcd the Car- 
tliaginian at Zama. As rlie last great centtu)' of Greek civiliiEacion came to 
an end Egypti Rhodes, and Pcr^inum appealed to Rome for help against 
Philip. Rome responded by inviting the Second Macedonian War, Op¬ 
posed by nearly all of Greece as \reU as by Roine, Philip fought with the 
ferocity of a beast at bay. He used every treachery, stole whatever he found 
to Iiis purpose, and treated captives with such cruelty that every man in 
^U)yilo6, when Philip's siege U'as proving ineslstilde, killed his wife and 
children and then himself,*’ In 197 Thus Quincrius Flantininus, a patrician 
of the type rliat made Polybius a pro-Roman cnthusiajiT, so overwhelmed 
Philip at Cynoscephalac that suddenly all IVIacedoma—indeed, all Greece- 
lay at the mercy of Rome. To the disgust of liis Aetolian allies (who 
claimed that they had won the battle), Flaminiruis, after exacting severe 
indeiunities and appropriating a shipload 0/ spoils, allowed the safely 
weakened Philip to keep his thnme, on the ground that Macedonia was 
needed os a bulwark against the barbarians in the nortli. 

The Roman geuerd had learned Greek at Taretirum (as Rome called 
Taras), and had'lmuwn the fascinatinu of Greek literature, philosophy, and 
3tT. It was apparently his sincere resolve EO liberate the Greek city-states 
from .Macedonian domination, and to give tlicm every opportunity to Jive 
in freedom and pcacx. Having with some difiiculty convinced the Roman 
commisstoners that this was a wise policy, he went to the Isthmian games at 
Corinth (196), where all the impoitant Greek w'orld was gathered (each 
man telling the next, says Pt-Iybius, %vhat t!ic Romans would do now), and 
announced through a herald: “The Senate of Rome, aud Titus Quineiiu' 
the proconsul, having overcome King Philip and rhe Macedonians, leave 
the following people free, without garrisons, subject to no tribute, and gov- 
emed by their otvn laws; the Omnthians, Phocians, Locrians, Euboeans. 
Phrhioric Achaems, Magnesbrs, Thessalians, and Pcrrhaebians"-i.e., all 
those mainliind Greeks who were not already free. The greater part of the 
assemblage, unable to credit stJ unprecedented an act t)f cried out 

that the anniiunccmeoi should be repeated. When the herald read it again, 
“such a migbt>' burse of cheering arose,” sa\T Polybius, “that those who 
listen to the talc totkty cannot easily coneci^'e what it was, Aiany doubted 
the rinceriry of the declaration, and looked for a trick Ejclibd it; bur ¥h.- 
mininus that day besjan the removal of Rfffnan troops from Corinth, and by 
194 hLs entire ^ly" was back in Italy. Greece hailed him as “Savior and 
l.iltcrator,” and entered happily upon its last days of freedom. 
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in* ROME THE CONQUEROR 

^ The Aetolians were nor satished with ihese arrangenients* Some of the 
cities that Rome had freed had once hcen tinder Actolian dominatiDn, and 
were not now restored to the League. The Second Macedonian War was 
hardly over wiien rhe Aecolians invited Antioclvus III to rescue Greece from 
Rome. Pergatntim and Laiufisaciis, caught between the restless Gauls on 
the north and the expanding SelcuciJ power on the south, appealed to Rome 
for help against Anriochus, The Senate sent its ablest general. Publius Scipio 
Africaniis, victor of Zama. With a few’ legions and the troops of Eumcnes 
n, the Roman generals defeated Anttochus at Magnesia, and turning north¬ 
ward, drove back the Gauls. The Romans extended their protection over 
nearly all tlie Mediferrancan const of Asia, and then retnmed to Itaiv. 
Humcnes wws grateful, but mainland Greece denounced him as a traitor to 
Hellas for calling (n the barbarous Romans against bis fellow Greeks. 

For fickle Greece already regretted that she had ever accepted the favors 
of her rude rescuer from the tvest. It w as observ-cd that though Flamininus 
and his successors had given Greece frccdoin, they had taken in pa^-ment- 
from any city that had supported Philip or Anriodius or the Actolians-so 
much^booty that the Greeks dreaded another such liberation. For three 
days, in Flaminioiis* triumph, the spoils of his Grecian campign passed in 
continuous train before the eyes of Rome; on tlie first day arms, armor, and 
innumerable statues of marble or bronj-cj on the second Aiy iS,ooo pounds 
of silver, 5,714 pounds of gold, and too,ooo silx’Cr coins; on the third day 
tM coronets" .Moreover, the Romans had supported, and now through 
their represcncatives continued actively to support, the moneyed classes in 
Greece against the poorer citizens, and had fotbid<lcn all manifestations of 
class war, Tlie Greeks did not want peace at sucli a price; they wished to 
be free to settle their own disputes, and to give play to national territorial 
ambitions; they could not bear cliangelcssness. Soon the rival leagues were 
at odds, and faction ran rife everywhere. Each dty or group laid contiicting 
chums before the Roman Senate; the Senate dispatched commissiotLs to in- 
vesrigatc and adjiidicaTC: the Greds denounced this interference as sws- 
salage. The chains of foreign control were invisible but real; year after vear 
the Grecks-all hut the rich-felt them more sharply, and prayed for an end 
to this freedom. The Senate began to listen to those of its members who 
contended that there would never be order or quiet in Greece until Rome 
cook full control. 

In 179 Philip V died, and his eldest son Perseus, not without bloodshed, 
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loheritcd his throne. Seventeen years of peace had restored the economy 
of Macedon, and had raised up a fresh generation of youths for the jitvs of 
"^var. Perseus negotiated an alliance whh Selencm IV^ atid married Selcucns’ 
daughter; RlKKlt'S joined the alliance, and sent a great dect to escort the 
bride. All Greece rejoiced, and saw in Perseus a living hope against the 
poiA'cr of E^ome. Kumenes 11, fearful for the independence of Pergamum, 
journeyed to Rome and uiged the Senate, for its own sake, to destroy 
Afacedon. On his way home he was almost killed in a private quarrel. It 
suited Rome to interpret the brawl as a plot of Pcrsctis to assassinate the 
Ittng; and a patriotic exchange of diplomatic recriminations announced the 
T hird .Macedonian War. Only Epims and Illyria had the courage to help 
Perseus; the Greek states sent him secret letters of sympathy, but did notli- 
ing. In t68 Aemilius Paulus antiihilated the Mactdonian army ar Pydna, 
destroyed seventy Macedonian diics, banisfied their upper classes to Iraly, 
and quartered the kingdom into four autonomous but tributary republics, 
among which all trade and intercourse were forbidden. Perseus w.is im¬ 
prisoned in Italy, and died of maltreatment in mm years. Epitus was devas>- 
tated, anti loo.ooo Epirois were sold into slavery at a dollar a head.^ Rhodes, 
which had played no active parr in the war, was punished by the lihcration 
of her possessions on the ^Vstatic coast, and by the establishment of a com¬ 
petitive and flee port at Delos. The private ppers of Perseus were cap¬ 
tured, and ail Greeks who had offered him aid or comfort were banished or 
jaiicd. A thousand of the Achaean Leaguers most prominent representa¬ 
tives, including Polybius, were deported to Italy; they remained in cttile 
tJicre for sixteen years, during which seven hundred of thent died. The ad¬ 
miration of Greece for Rome the liberator had never been so intense as was 
now' the Greek haired of Rome the conqueror. 

The severity of the victors had unwilled results, The weakening of 
Rhodes ended her policing of the .Aegean, and revived a trade-destroying 
piracy. The removal of so many aristocrats left the field <)pen to radical 
leadership in the cities of the Achaean League, and the cla.ss war enjoyed 
one of its bitterest periods. The rich clung to the protecrion of Rome, the 
poor demanded the expulsion both of the rich and of the Roman pow'cr. 
In ifo the surviving Aclwean exiles returned from Italy, and joined in the 
demand for the repudiarion of Roman authoritj* in Greece. To weaken the 
Achaean power Rome sent to Greece a commission that ordered Corinth. 
Orchomenos, and Argos to secede from the League. The ladies of Corinth 
replied by emptying pails of refuse upon the heads of the commissioneni.’* 
In 146 the Le^e voted for a war of liberation, hoping that Rome's com- 
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pdgns in Spin and Africa would djven her energies and incline her to a 
complaisant peace, A fever of prriorism swept the cities of the League- 
Slaves were freed and armed, a mofatorium on debts was proclaimed, and 
land was promised to the (loor, while the unhappy rich, trembling berwecii 
socialism and Rome, reluctantly contributed their je^'elry ant! their money 
to the cause of frecdonv. Athens and Sparta remained aloof, but Boeotk, 
Locria, and Euboea committed themselves bravely to the war. The repub¬ 
lics of Macedonia joined in open revolt against Rotne. 

The angry Senate sent over an army under Mutumios and a fleet under 
Metcllus. Their combined forces overcame all resistance, and in 14^ Mnm- 
mius cajmired Corinth, the citadel of the League, \^’licthcr to destroy a 
commercial li™! in rhe cast as the younger Scipio was in that year destroy¬ 
ing Carthage in the west, or to give rebellious GtceH-e a lesson after die 
fashion of Alcjjandcr at Tl'iebes, ihe rich citv of tnerchancs and courtesans 
was put to the fliuius, all the men w^cre slaughtered, and all the women and 
children were sold into slavery. Mummius carried off to Italy whatever 
wealth could he moved. Including the works of art with which the Corinthi¬ 
ans had adorned their cities and their homes. Polybius tells how Roman 
soldiers used world-famous paintings as hoards for their games of dniiighis 
or dice. The I^gue was dissolved, and its leaders were put to death. 
Greece and Macedonia were united into one province under a Roman gov¬ 
ernor. Bocotia, Locris, Corinth, and Euboea w'cte subjected to annual 
iribure; Athens and Sprta w*ere spared, and ’Were allowed to remain under 
their own laws. The party of property and order was upheld everywhere, 
and all attemprs to wage war, or make revolutions, or change the constitu- 
riun, were prescribed, 'fhe turbulent cities had at last found peace. 


EPILOGUE 


Our Greek Heritage 

G reek civtlmrion was not dead; it had yet several cconirics of life 
before it; and witen ft died* it bc(|ucathcd itself in an incojnparablc 
legacj^ to the nations of Europe and die Near luist. Every Grcelf colony 
poured the eEtit of Greek art and thought into the cultural blood of the 
hinterland—into Spain and Gauh Etruria and Rome, Eg>'pt and Palestine. 
Syria and Asia iMinor, and along the sliores of the Black Sea. .Alexandria 
was the port of reshipmenr for ideas as well as gtiods; from the Musciiin and 
the Library^ the works and views of Greek [*ocis, mystics, philosoptiers, and 
scientists were scattered through scholars and stndems into every city of 
the Afediterranean cuticouise. Rome took rhe Greek heritage in its Hellen¬ 
istic form: her playwrights adopted Mctiandcr and I*1iilemon, her poets 
imitated the modes, mcastircs, and themes of Alexandrian literature, her arts 
used Greek craftsmen and Greek forms, her law absorbed rhe statutes of 
the Greek cities, and her later imperial oj^nbfarion was modeled upon the 
Greco-Oriental monarcliics: Mcllcnism, after the Roman conquest of 
Greece, conquered Rome even as the Orient was conquering Gr^ce. 
Every extension of Roman power spread the ferment of Hellenic civiliza- 
riom The B>-zanrinc Empire wedded Greek to Asiatic ctilrure, and passed 
on some part of the Greek inheritance to the Near East and the Slavic north. 
The SvTian Christians took up the torch and handed it to the Arabs, who 
carried it through Africa to Spain. ByKantlnc* Atoslcm, and Jewish scholars 
conveyed or translated the Greek masterpieces to Italy, arou^g first the 
philosophy of the Schoolmen and then the fever of the Renaissance. Since 
that second birth of the European mind the spirit of Greece has seeped so 
thoroughly into modem culture that “iill civilized nations, in all that con¬ 
cerns the activity of the intellect, arc colonies of Tlcllas’ today.t* 

If wc include in our Hellenic heritage not only what the Greeks in¬ 
vented but what thev adapted from older cultures and rransmirted by these 

• We niav trhimrOy date this at aji- 32^- when Coummiifte CcnfE^ditcpICp and 

Oirmtixn cteiliiiHicici hc^gaii to replace the Gucclc ndture in the ewetn 

JVtEdhcixan^n, , , 

t Jttete»<d (umwledfle of Egrptiui ind AjHiitic clciltEJtin?i dmpeli citefiuve ittaUiiicKitiDn 
of Sir Henry Miiflc'i cliroc thfi blind forcts of nuture, nothing movea in 

this H’orJd lA'hkh is not 111 origin-™ 
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diverse routes to our owti, we shall find that pacrimotiy in almost every 
phase of niodern life. Oiir handicrafts, the fechnique of mining, the cssen- 
Hiils of engineering, the processes of finance and trade, the organization pf 
abor, the govcminenta] regutation of commerce and industry—all these 
^ve come down to os on the stream of bistorj* from Rome, and ilirough 
ome from Greece. Our democracies and our dictatofsliips alike go back 
to reek exemplars; and though the widened reach of states has evolved a 
tepresentathc sy stem unknown to Mcltas, the democratic idea of a govern- 
ment j^nnsiMe to the governed, of trial by jury, and of citiJ liberties of 
r ought, spec^. writing, assemblage, and worship, have Ijeen profoundly 
stimdatcdby Greek histom These things above all dtstingvislied the Greek 
irom tJic Unentai, and gave him an independence of spirit and enterprise 
that made him snnle at the olnisances and inertia of the East. 

Our schools and universities, our gj'mnnsiums and stadiums, our athletics 
and Olympic games, trace their lineage to Greece. The tJicorv of eugenic 
manog, the conception of sdf-containment and of self-concroi, the cult of 
e I lan natural living, the pagan ideal of a shameless enjoyment of everv 
sense, found their historic fonmiiarions in Grccra. Christia'a thenlogv and 
pracRce (the very' words arc Greek) stem in large p;in from the mystery 
rehgnms of Greece and Egypt, from Eleusinian, Orphic, and Osirian ritesi 
from Greek doctrines of the divine son dying for mankind and rising from 
the dwd; from Greek rituals of religious procession, ccrcmonifll piirifica- 
tjon, holy saenfice, and the sacred common meal; from Greek ideas of hell, 
demons, purgatory-, iodulgcnces, and heaven; and from Stoic and NWPIj- 
tomc theories of the Logos, creation, and the final conflagration of the 
world. Even our supetstirion is indebted to Greek bogies, witches, curaes, 
omens, and unlucky days. And who ofjuld umJetsraitd English literature, 
or one ode of Keats, without some tincture of Greek mythology? 

Our literature could hardly have existed without the Greek fradirion 
Our alphabet came from Greece through Cumae and Rome; outlanguacre is 
hrtcred vuch Greek words; our science has forged an imcmational language 
through Greek tertm; our grammar and rlietoric. even the j>unctu.ition and 
para^phjng of this pge. arc Greek inventions. Our literary genres are 
Greck-xhc tvne, the ndc. the idyl, ihe novel, the essav, the oration, the 
bjo^phy, illw history', and above all the drama; again nearly all the w'Ords 
arc Greek. The terms and fomis of the modem drama-tragedy, comedy 
».d jMKon„me-arr G^t; aij though Elizahttha, 
comic dnira come down ulmost unchangeii from Menander and Phife- 

mon thr^h Plautus and Terence. Ben Jonson and AloliSre. The Greek 
drams themselTO are among the richest portions of our inheritance 
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Nothing cUe in Greece seems so foreign ro us as its music; and yet modem 
music (untij its return to Africa and the Orient) «tis derived from medieval 
chants and dances, and these went back in pan to Greece. The oratorio 
and the opera owe something to tivc Greek choral dance and drama; and the 
theory of music, so far as we know, was first explored and expounded by the 
Greeks from Pv'thagoras to Aristoxenus. Our debt is least in painting; but 
in the art of freseci a direct line can be traced from Polygnorus throngb 
Alexandria and Pompeii, Giotto ami Michelangelo, to the arresting murals 
of oiiro\vnday. The forms and much of the technttjuE of modem sculpture 
arc still Greek, for upon no other an has the Hellenic genius sramped itself 
so despotically. We are only now freeing ourselves from the fascination of 
Greek architecture; every city in I’nrope and America Itas some temple of 
commerce or finance whose form or columnar fapitlt came f mm the shrines 
of Greek gods. We miss in Greek art the study of character and the pr- 
trayal of the soul, and its infatuation with physical beauty and health leaves 
it 1 ^ mature than the masculine st3CU4iry of Egypt or the profound paint¬ 
ing of the Chinese; but the lessons of moderation, purity, and harmony em¬ 
bodied in the sculpture and architecture of the classic age arc a precious 
heirloom for our race. 

If Greek civilization seems more akin and “modem” to us now than that 
of any century before Voltaire, it is because the Hellene loved reason as 
much 35 form, and boldly souglir to explain all nature in nature’s terms. 
The liberation of science from rheology, and the independent development 
of scientific reseircli, were parts of the heady adventure of die Greek 
mind. Creek mathematicians laid the fotmdations of trigonometry and 
calculus, they began and completed the study of conic sections, and they 
brou<rht three-dimensional gcoroetiy to such relative perfection thar it re¬ 
mained as they left it untirDescartes and Pascal, Democritus illuminated 
the whole area of physics and chemistry widi his atomic theory. In a mere 
aside and holiday from abstract studies .Archimedes produced enough new 
mechanisms to place his name "with the highest in the records iff invention. 
Aristarchus anticiptated and perhaps inspired Copernicus;* and Hipparchus, 
through aaudius Ptolemy, constructed a system of astronomy \yhicb Is one 
of thc^Iandmarks in cultural history, Erarosthcncs measured the earth and 
mapped it. Anaxagoras and Empedocles drew the oiidines of a theory of 
evolution. Aristotle and Theophrastus classified the animal and plant king¬ 
doms, and almost created the sciences of meteorology, jtoolcgy, embryolo¬ 
gy, and botany. Hippocrates freed medicine from mj’sticism and phllo- 

*Co|>Eiiii(:ns tnew rtf Ariscnelim' iTcliMtmrlc bj-pothesir lar he tiwntionrd it in » pen- 
^TTiph th.'if Jjsappdurtj rmmi lin-r of his book^ 
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sophical [hcory, and ennobled it with an ethical code; HeropItLlus and 
l^raiSijSTTanis raised anatomy and physiology to a ptant which, except in 
Gakn, Europe would not reach again till the Renaissance. In the work of 
these men we breathe the tjuiet pir of reason, always uncertain and unsafe, 
but cleansed of passioti and myth, Perhaps, if w'e liad its masterpieces etitire, 
we should rate Greek science as the most signal intellectual achicvcnienc of 
mankind. 

But rhe lover of phili'ssophy v-Ul only reluctantly yield to science and art 
the supreme places in our Grecian heritage. Greek science itself was a child 
of Greek philosophy—of that reckless challenge to legend, that youthful 
love of inquiry', which for centuries united science and plulosophy in tme 
advcnturcuLs quest, N'cv'cr had men examined niirure so critically and yet so 
afFectionatch': the Greeks did no rlishonor to the world in thinking' that it 
was a cosmos of order and therefore atnenabic to understanding, Ihey in¬ 
vented logic for the same reason that they made perfect staruaiyi harmony, 
unity, pPOfjorrfon, form, in their view, provided both the art of logic and 
ihe logic of art. Gcrious of every faa and every theory, they not only estab¬ 
lished ^philosophy as s distinct enterprise of the European mind, hut they 
conceived nearly every system and every hypothesis, and lefr little to be 
said on any major problem of our life. Realism and nnminati-sni, idealism 
and niaterialisni, monotheism, pantheism, and atheism, feminism and com- 
munlsm, the Koncian critique and the Schopenhaurian desp-iir, the primitiv¬ 
ism of Rousseau and the unmotalism of NicrKschc. rhe synthesis of Spencer 
and the p^choanalysis of Freud-all the dreams and wisdom of philosophy 
arc here, in the age and land of its birth. .\nd in Greece men not only talked 
of philosophy, they lived it: the sage, rarher than the u arrlor or the saint, 
was the pinnacle and ideal of Greek life. Through all ihc centuries from 
ITialcs that exhilarating philosophical bequest has conic down to us, inspir¬ 
ing Roman emjicrors. Qirlstian Fathers, Scholastic theologians, Renaissance 
heretics, Cambridge PlatonLsts, rhe rebels of rhe Enlightemnent. and the 
devotees of philosophy today. At this moment thousands of eager spirits 
arc reading Plato, perhaps in every' country on rhe earth. 

GviJiaarion does not die. it migratesi it changes Its habitat and its dress, 
bur it lives on. The decay of one civilization, as of one individual, makes 
rt^m for the gtownh of anotitcr; life sheds the old skin, and surprises death 
with frtsh youth. Creek civilization is olives it moves in every breath of 
mind that we breathe; so much of ir remains that none of ns In one lifetime 
could absorb it atl. We know its dcfcctf-its insane and pitiless wais, its 
Stagnant slavery. Its subjection of woman, its lack of moral restraint, its 
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comipt ladiTiduuli^ .its tragic failure to unite liberty y'itlt order and peace. 
13 ut those who cherish freedom, reason, and beauty will not Linger over 
these blemishes. TItcy will hear behind the turmoil of political history the 
voices of Solon and Socrates, of Plato and Euripides, of Pheidias and Pra.'C- 
ireles. of Epicurus and Archimedes; they will be gratcfitl for the cxisrcncc 
of SQch men, and will seek their company across alien centuries. They will 
think of Greece as the bright mom mg of that Western dvilizarion which, 
with all its kindred faults, is onr nourishment and our life. 
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/fkrtedtf (Aeschines of Sphe^os), ^64 
Alddinias (ol-sTd-a-ms). philDSopher and 
r^ioriclan (fl, 4th cctittiiy bc-). 280 
AJeinoDS 48*, ji. j|, fio, <St 

Aldstbcncs (|l*^*di6*i^) of Sybors. 160 
Alcmacun fllk-nic'*^n). 34^, 343 
AJcin»ttinid$ (alk^iiE'-A^Idi)* 104. 114- 444 
Alcnian (aJ3r^^in)p lyric peer (7111 cenouy 
BC.), 66, 715-77, 130, 301, 377 
Alcmcnc (alk-mP-^'C:). 41, 180, 182^401 
Weddin^^ TJEw, dm 

Alexander I, King of ^Eaccilonia (d- 435 AJC)* 
375 

Alexander III the Great. King of Micedowa 
<156-317 35t. 72^ 67, 70. jtfo. 21 r, 245, 

266. jti. rgr* 30S, 377, 361, 468, 471* 47^ 
477. 4S0-481, 4flu 49=. 49 h 4W- 49^- 5 * 4 * 

3 * 3 . 5 * 7 . 5 = 5 t JlS. 5 lS-f 54 . 357 ^ J38. 

5^3- 57U 371. 573. 574* 57^ 57?. 579* 

3 ^** 5 ^r. 59 It 591. 591 . 617,634* 

Alexander Btlas* King of Syria (reigned iffr 

i46iLc,>,|79 

;f/ea-j»iicr'r fffiuf (Dfydoi), 377* 
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Alei:uidl‘il, 4j. «a, A *4^ *74< *6^^ ^ 9 ^ 
ja7, 134 3 4S, xrr. 57^. fT^* f0®^ 

y8f, y»ft-.s%. y89- soi-j^s- sw. yw^ 

<5oi, Sot, 6o6+ 6c7t rioB, 6og^, flifti S^S+ 

6jdt <^31, 63^1^ 1^4*+ <5^ 

AJpjd^ fi-IEk'-s%) of ThEirii, cfjmic draitudjt 
3rd cconiT)' uJt 483, 6oj 
at^hm, i6^ ijS 
Altghtpri Diiijtc, ItalLiii pocT 
11^ 43(S, 31j 

(Pmlctny)* 

aJphatHrt, Cfiitiirt. 14-if; Greek, 205;PI»«K' 
mdan. ifi Ptlasgian* Senutic, tfS; Eji- 
IxKan, ic^ 

Aip^us dl-fc'^vs) River, 411, ^ 

Alpint m&tK ^3 
Alpj^ fij, 430^ er4 
Aicar uf Zeus, <JiRi 613 
Altii 

Alpucs (aI-i-it*'<z}H Kui^of Lydiu W 17-5^0 

ftC*}, 91, f |fl 

Amunllus 

Amiuw (S'-mS-sIs) II, see Aatijno It 
321 

Ani4JZJOfis, 41 h» 220, 333, -W 
AmbracU jr4J- 57^ 

Antcinus brother of Aoeby- 

tu*t 390 

Ati^cniwcp (5*-nwn'bu''-tfp) TV, Kingf of 
F-gypt (reigned I3?3f-i|y8?^ ix,?, ?i> 
Americfl* 157, 449) 

Americtui Revolution. 449 
Anibos 15^ 575 

dTRtrffr, 5^ 

Anonon f3rn'-fei)^ j77p 447,48*1 544* ^48' S^Oi 
5SI 

Amodvttt (A-flj^-bc-uaS, miaieun. 230 
Amorgoft (a-nv^r'-goa). 131,171 
AmphicwptniC (Im-fne'-liHflni'-lk) Cenmeik 
iitf, 47 ?h 54^ 

AitTphi^onic League, 3i4 477 
Ainpliipoia 157. 3^«43>i -Hi- 

47? 

Airrphvssi (arn-fis^'-i)* 

Amphitryon (liiHfTi:'-n^>,4f 
Ampurus (am-po&r'-'Fis)* |i 16^ 
ftttmleix. f p lu 

AiTiyctic Ca^iiu'-ldS), 3^ f?7% ni 
AoiSHniaa (a-min'-ds) Jt of Maecdtmia 
(feigned BJi)^ fi4, 535 

^n:e^JJr^ fytnop^ori)^ 4^ 4^9 

Amoharab (in^ni-^r'^K scholar (ft ^fich 
cxnruiy ill\5, 117, 563 
Alwnon <A-fl$k'-rfr-5a), poei: (s<So-t7J 

76. 113^ I JO, 141, r4S-i49, m* 


AnapMy^tns (xn'-a-Ris'^tus), 107 
Aratnlia (in-a'4iV4?'4^. 15^ 593 

Anitoitiy^ 14j*, 30£^5i>j« 33ip 63^^59 
Aiiaxagonu philosapher 

(5do1-43S iLtJ, ijes 177, 1^, rti. 153, ifi, 
154,117, 337,3 3^341. 348, 3SJp JiS, 3^7,401, 
414. 4 j 4 ^ 

Amuimnikr (an'Sjk'-^-nuii'-drfh philoscM 
pfiCT (ta- f$in-j4diLc)i,7i, %j 6 t 140^ 

4 ^ 

Annaincnca phiJosopher 

(fL dtfi centmy' Bx), 139. 339, 41^ 
ancestor vrnihip, 177^ 1 Id 
Anebkes (an-kr . tSj 
sndri^ra lin-dn'^K £9^ 

Andnfinsichc Cifl-f^r6m^&-t^3 * ^(S, |7» 21 

3 07 . 31^406-406 
Atidramarbf ^Eunpiilj»>^ 401* 

Anting neds (an-drcHn'-l-diK 18 
Attdrpnj^Ja (Kndpkjmh 416 
Ajidnuiieus <iii^dinn*-'i-kud> of Rhodes 
Greek philosojiber in Roeii^ (tL rnt etfl- 
ttsiy ix)* yid, (5of 
Andros (dn'-4lr63\ 131, 157, 449 
Afidfminn (an-drd'"d'6ii) * hbtoiiwi (^ili 
eeiatury b-c.), 466 
ancsthe^lfli 342, 6j8 

luumd wocihipp m Crete, 1nn in .MycenaO^ 
3?; in Grec^ian religion* 177^ 179 
smrnism, *39^ IT?^ ^93 

Annkeru Un-nr-c^ru) of Otene, phil-ciso' 
pher {4th eemury Bjcym47|» 510 
Anraeus fanHe'-ii.'ij* nn 
Anmlciilu ^fairsu vmtanun 

(ft 387 bx>^46i 

Aatvoor (an-tf'-oof)* sculptor CA 6tb cm- 
niry nx), lii 

Andicsteria tBo* *99-200 

Anthcsterkif] (aii-ihEs-r^-ri-anJp 199 
anthropoiiiarphism^ 176, 177* 179 
Antibes (iii“-tcb]i^ 1*7, m Mto Aniipdlb 
Amicydiera (fin-n-u-tM'^ralip 321 
Antigcnc Can-t^-A+nt), 307* jn* 394-397 
AfTtigon^ (Sopiroeki), 303** I95*J97 
Ant^nids, 575, 6j6 

Anrignnns f5n-t%''A-ni&s) 1 Cycfops, King 
of Asia < 2-301 Bx,>p 538, ITU 

Anrigonns It Crjnatas. King of Maeedonti 
k,),36o. Sjt 

Aongmias HI D^^sI^n, King of MiecJoiua id. 

110 ix)i ydip 57Cip j;f 

Aiuinkcfici (In-d^-rtrC-flfe) of Rhodes, bank¬ 
er (4tb century bxK 561-363 
Antiorh fan'-oH&t), 561. 571. 571. 574, 575, 
376, 580,621^617 
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AndfKliui 1 SotcfT King of 

(reign«i iSo^aSi ■£-)+ 57S+ 57|+ 6n 
Aniinchu^ li 1‘hctw, King of Sj.™ (rtigiwd 

i(St-?46 J 7 J 

Aiidpchos in riw Gfftii, King of Syria 

(rcigticii siii-iHy wu!L,h 575, 57^* S^ 7 n 

Andoctiiu tV^ Epfpiiflncv King of Syria 

(to{*}-t 6 ^ ^71, f 7 Hi 4 ^ J®** 

sHr^S 

ATFtioc:hii9i Ariicninn geTiisral (d* 407 
4 fo 

Aii[Eocbu5 nf SvraciMc?^ histomtl f fl. 420 
liSo* 

Antiopt 

Antipoccr (in^ip^-a-lLT), Regent of Mum- 
donia < 7 ~P 9 B-c-), 4^, 144, 554. 

Anctp1ian» (ln-tfP-a-TifjK corntc ikaimust 
<fll,4th ccocury' bjq>* |ij 

AntipiioTi of Athtni, onitof (480- 

41! ut;.), 1*1, ;tJj, 3^43^ 

Afitrpolb 169 

tknti-Semirism. 504 

A n rkif unpgt of CyreM 4 ptu- 

Iwipfier f444-3^5 3 ^ ^ 7 ^ 

508, I 

Antisthciics, ban leer f^tli cctiruiy llJCi). 174 
pAntonmo^SS 

.Antwiimii* .\Iairtw Aiitdiui, Roman etn- 
potir and pM^ssopher *3^ 5^f 

f ^$6 

AnttifiEia^ Mircm, RiYfnflO general (S3-30 

ggt, S 9 h 

AnyrtB fa-nF-fnsl^pftl'rticiflii tfl. jtfi cetimiy 
i^>. 37 t^ 4 S^i 4 J 4 » 4 ; 3 » Ji* 

Apmcd ( 5 i/- 4 -ml’ 4 K t 5^ fTJ. 

n?? AsiiEnililv* (Sparta) 

ApcIlR 134 , 

300* 44?: ^4^ 493 

Apdloi, cfii'oy AntiochiM 1 V, f8> 
Apellkm i?f ^TetJS* liiUEqilillc Cd* ®4 a^>. 
6o[ 

Aphiiea gy 

Aphctiit 

Anhiilns (l-Ril'Hni), 74, 108 
**AnhotiiiOi^ fHippoef 4 w)i 343 
ApWodIm 91. i8^ 

AphrodiriiP (ciiv ). fj 7 
Aphrixlltr fSf-rA-(ir 4 #Vp 13+ 34, ji. 5^ 

69, S|, 89.90,91, 99 l&U l^^f^ tjli tS 9 17®* 

1R4, 184. 349 401. 494. dm. di4, 

dpi? Kiilipygt»« 185; PandnnoB, iic^ 165^ 
3<wv 497: LTra-nio, iSf 
Aphrodite ff^ra 3 dteUa>. 49 J 
/fpjn-QiJ>e tScopvs)«496 


. 4 pi^rn^ijr^ Amd^^ificn^ fApdle$U joo, 491 
Aphredit* of Meh^f 133^1^+ 

Aptroditc of ihf Gtrdnn (AlctuiimA)^ 3 2d 
Apocrypha Id^pok^ri-fa); ^03+604 
Apollo J3*, 5A |R»7). 8?*, 91, 96^ 

104-JQf. iiS, rjt^ S4n 159 idi, 1*9 179, i8ft. 
iR 3 ->tS 3 « |R^ 193^ 199 20911^118, 

2 J 7 » 22&, *43 ■ ^ 74 * 3 ^ 8 ^ 35 f* ^ 7 ^ 45 tii 

#49.410- 4 ^** 4 ?=- SS 9 - 5 ?“h S 7 -^ 61 S: ty<^^ 
S^S 

Apoito fScopait), 45A 
Apoflo EAvederf^ ^14 
ApoEo CiikjrTotdiiSf 498 
Apoitst of Stoiium, 221 
Api*Uf/ of Tciita^ 22J 

Apaiia Sjut^oj^tojiiu ftS-ruIr'-to-Titta) (Pm* 
ira|{s 3 ^ 49 d 

ApoEij Snmlbmr (Scopaa), 49]! 

Apollodon^ (a-p6i'4&-d5'-nk) * palmer (fl, 
5th centmy &c.), 317 

AptiUcHinmi, historian and m>tjuvgrapluf 
(and ecotnry mt.), td^ 

Apptloilnrtra. \taceiiantao rmilutiocurv (jrd 
centuiy ax.), 559, jdo 
Apullortb jjy, 380 

ApnllnncoB Aleaaodru, 

grammarian (fl, ibc cmirtn" £01 

A poll fin its of AfiLeniir phnicLm (fL arnl cm- 
tnry But.), 639 

Apoiloniua of Pri^git, g^nmeter (3rd cenmiy 
pjCJ^ J3S*da7t<^iS 

Apollcmiiia of RI?odm poet and grammariiin 
C^rd eenttny nx,), 41, dai^ doR 4 So 9 
Apollonitus of Tralles, sculptor md cca- 

fury ite),d 3 | 

Apotlonius of Tyre, jSjo 
Apc^lryo^vTiQ^ (aMl^'-sc-omf'-l^nlsI fL\^p+ 
pus), 292.496 

Apoio^y (PlBto). J71, 4r7», 

Appms Omuliiis; jir? QdtuHiis;, Apphu 

ftf^ucdiic^ ait, 14^ 

Arahffl, idi. 334, jjfi, 17&, jji, 57^^ ygo. 390^ 

S 93 ,d 29 .dd 7 

AralSm 373 
Ararnalc, 

Aram (a-rat'-i^s) i>f Siiy'fTO, ^tesmon (ayr- 
ajj Bx.), jd^jdi. 369-570. dj2,di9 
Arum cjf Soli, didaciic poet (313-345 b4l}. 

A-fbcIfl 56^ 154,540* 543 

cffWrfinrf?, Tfe# (Mcimnder} O07-60S 
arborii^lenre^ Ju C^na. 54+ ijjj m OttfsA. 

1305 in Arrica, 2*9,463? m Eg>-pt, 38S 
Arcadia (itAa^-AU}, 4 ff,Ww^ 7 , 8^ 133, 
l 94 T 3 :A 4 dr. 4?9\ S7«ii 6ij 
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Arccsii^iu (lr'-5»44n*'45)tphjlosaplwf (jiiS- 

Anrhisanass;! cviufTcMJi, jw 

AichcLaui <ii'-lit-la*-iis>p King of Macciiniita 
Cn:igiii;d ^n-^99 Jfl*. 41S- 4J7? 4?5 
ArchcLuus of Miletos, philcwiplTt^r id. 5th 

COTZtrj'367, J7t 

Archeological Museum (ConHantlunpIe),61 
635 

Arclicclogical Museum (Florence) +119 
arcLetilogj*, f-4, =4-17. H'JJ* +4 
Archermus (Sr-l£cr*HiiCB), sculptor (fldi cen- 
txtry ux,), tfOp ;i= 

AieKcsontiii * banlwr (jlSi 

cemorj- BX.>i 374 
Atthesstratus, poet i|u lMi>* 

Arcktsinjiis^ tyniijc o^ Sicyoi^ 

Archidninus King of Spafa^ 

ArehdochEEi poet (714?- 

676 vjc,U iji. ^P* *5?f ^ 

Aicbmiciia (iir'-kRtdl*M3cz>. Ktoun: (iS??- 
111 fix.). 365, sot. 5B8, 6*7, 

Archip|3c^ coutkeoi, jo* 
irchSicctcre^ In Crttc; 11-11, 18-tp; in 
Tuyra, ij-Jifi in Aljxtrnac. tS^|o; to Tn»Vi 
Ml HoiiteTic fcKjety^ f=-5|’p 
ensp tis* jo«#; in SlcEy* i7r* Ttli unJ 

ftth ccnturit.% m PteritlEon ^ 

in 4dj ccututy^ 491-493; in HcHen- 
istlr age. 6i7-eii8 
fifehon J09W1 ty, 

arehon ipmiyffm, 109 
archon pt^tifmarci^u 109 
afehon Joo^ 11ijS 

ardionshipp 33, toS^ 109-1 Efiv 1 16, 1 147- 

ajtk 

Archycu. philcwopber imd sciendsi <+til-M7 
ji_c.>p \ 6 ij joo^50l, sio 

Arctic Cifck. 637 
Arttomic>ii$ (irk'-t^nir^Eiii), EjiJ 
aremti. rec Euduicns 

idrecpj^iri/r ^ Isocra¬ 

tes). 487-488 

A^opagns ito, tij* li^i 

t;j, 147,15j, IJ7, xs^ Jjy, =64. 39“. 4*8 
Aik (r-fc3C5^ 57, c8i» 184 i8j 

(Scopo^). 497 

Am? (koghcer of ArKcippui* |oj 

arx?nr, 598, j7^ 

AfpriBSK (ftT-p-nOr&cl, jiu 4JO, 
rffjfo Cw^-gA>,43 
Aigolk (af-g^'-ik> Gulf, 


Argolis {3r'-gO-!i3),7tt ^4* 

{Apolloniiu of Rhodes), 
Argoetfiiia 4^-43^ 44, i*9ii40| 

Argoa (flT'-gos). 13, 27, |9,4tr jo\ 53^ jfl, 6ip 
64, 70-7^1 79v 9^i ■-!*, I6f+ 178, 

loo. Ill, ijn 349* *461 37 ^ 44 i* ^ 

497 * ^69, f 7 flr 66 ii 
Ai^ (^-gusK iS^ 7^ 

AruJnc (iP-’i-id'-na), 4. 15. 33, 31:9 
Ajd4tiatS46 

Axion (a-ra'-on)', poet of Lesbos (7th century 

9n 130, 3|2 

AxiEmcEfS (ar'-k-^fi'-4is>p mathematfriftn f4di 
cCfimry bx). 618 

Ardtagors (ir^-w-tag-fl-riis)* Rjegent of J^fi- 
IcnB {6. 497 ix,), 314-335 
ArkiaDiler taj:'-ts-taii''-dcr). soothsayer ((pli 
century lu^)^ 540 

Afismidim far'-B’tijr-ltiii) of Sanun. as- 

ETODOiitcr (fl. 300-3^ »£,>* joi, d34i tf|5i 

6581669 

Atisritclius of SaritoditTicC^ grantriiflrfan iml 
tridcr (130-143 luC-)* ±09, 6 dx, 601 
ArkEcas, 595' 

Aristides (ir'-is-tf-dai)* naccsman; and gen¬ 
eral fiX^)* 336-3 J7' ^45- =4^ 

Arisiiks nJ Tbfbefc pirntt:! {4111 century 
*J->h 49^ 

Ar*tiorn+ seek of, 69, 33; 

Anotippus (li^-iwJp'-iifi) wf CyrcMrplilDMO^ 
plwr {4^J^-J56? A.c.>* p;75, 190, 301, 3**^ 
4d7, 504-365, jMfi, JJO. M 
Arkfu iar-is^'en) of OiLk* Stoic phElqwpher 
(Ah 35oqj&>» 653* 

Aristodc^ fir-ls^-T5'ldes), iff Rato 
Arkcocles, sculptcn- iftih MiEttry Ijx.l, 337 
ArisEocka, sculptJLjj tjth cCTmirt' fiX-h jii 
aristocracy, m Spurn, 7u-8o; m Curinzin 91; 
in Airici, loS; iti Miletus, iu\ <n Ailtens, 

3SE'3S3 

Axtazodunut {ir-B!'^5-d5-ni4) of Srcymi, 
poetess (4ih cmtiity ilc)* 567 
Aris^odemiu King of 

iVie^nifl (Btli cmcuiy ux.). 74 
Adetogdeon (Mr-ls^-t4-]r-ton>, tyxcuiicide 
^*tli centttr)’ fij:-)i 133-114+ 

AristemertK (ir'-is^o'-inc-iilrr)* 7J 
ArifitophjUM (Ir'Hs^or-i'QvzJ, comic drim- 
jitia (44^?-;3 o? 108^ jjo, tyS. 

251. 351-^11- l73^ 385. i3^ 

31S4, ITU. S7h 39“t4^^ 4*5'4*T. 4^419* m 
451, 467.41S9.4^3. 4^. 514.606 
ArifitC^haneS *f Hyxondiurip grarriiniiiaii and 
critic C3f?-i&>r U-T 601, 

607 
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AxifiCKie pbOosoplMr (384-321 

BXL)r s, 9iN ni» Jij. 114. iii. iiSi 
j|d( ij7h lyBp j6(^ 166, i6j, t?*, 174* 19^^ 
307, 129;, ijOt 14s, 247. 149^ 

i78^ ^a(^ 187, ^ 19jp 3 <j=t J03, 3^(v >it, 
M^. 353t 3^ 373. 3^. 

411* 4|f, 4+t. 44^ 4ifr 4^J. 4^^ 4^^ 

4159. 4&S. 488* 5(H* 111, |i3t 515- 

S39i S47r 553. 5®<i, <5oi, 6t^p i^i7T 
(S|8, d+i, (544+ *5^ *57* 

Arijtiifk <Gloce)^j32^ 

Afbwccntts (iir'-B-€oV-sfi>™jiS) of Tiiminirn^ 
philosopbei wdtcr on musk (fl, 4 tfi 
ccrttwv iLc-)» 3^4, 617, 
urMiiiictii:^ 163-164^ 137"??^ fO(x6a7%6|o 
ArkiJctcligH * 

Ark of iHe Gtiveuanl; jSj 
Aii«s;+169 

ArmrEiumjBH 4^ J78 

amyf in Crcrc^ ly, in f-famtrie S4>ciK)% 54"55i 
ID Sprm, 77. ®o, Bi; m Aihcra^ in 

Mi:kOC4]aniii+ 476-477 

orm^ £<p 3 rpmcnt+ ^ft 47 * 1 47 *' 477 i tacfrck 
in ^artu, 81; ifi Aili^ ifli; in HKhta, 
461; m iMAccdoni&p 476-477 
Arnci2ii+ MitriiFU% criric (rSis-iS&t), 

^79 

Artctophfirb soo 

AlriiDp FUvniA, iiktiiniii (ifB?-J7ft?)^ 502, 

5^J«. ^ , , , ,. . 

Ar^ic^ (^-5a-5£x>, fmwqcr of uiogdam or 

PajtfiU (149? DjC-)* 178 
Arsirto^ (^-sui"-6-SK Q\xmi uf £gj^ ^*53 
RJL.)^ 193 
Ankipo (■cky)tl 7 ( 5 ^ 

AiraxercB (ir'-iSk-siidc'-seE) h King of ?icT- 
sw id. 4J| 234 t ^ 4*^ 143 

AmxrrEns 1I4 King of Fn^ia ffL ^61 Bic.K 
4 * 0 * 4 ** 

Axdiccxcs nt. King of Ptrsta {rcigned 3.59- 
j|8 Bjz.). 541* S47 

AnenuE f^-t^niTs}, 58^ loR, ifli 17^1 
178;, i$u ill, iS|. jaj, ioo^ laA J31L, 316, 
4a;, 4JOp 411* STJw OitiiKi C<V-rfii^)i Si* 
*94 

Artcmkta (Sr.4i^T!f-J-4>* octOMjrr of Mau- 
soins, Prionc of Carifl Cfl. jjo Djc.)| 494 
Amumhim (ir'-ti-TEi5h*-I’'nniK 539-1401 i4f* 
3S1 

aro, in Ci™, iS-10? lu Tirviij and Mjr- 
(xaic^. 30-33; in Hogjicnc soocty* ^2^53; 
afccr E>^an iimiJon, 64; in Spina* 74-77, 
87; rn -Corintli^ 91-92* in Ailnrns, tza; in itTt 
uid 6t1i foamrica, 117-233; in PcridciH 
313-336; in Sj^aeuse, 438; b 4Jtfi ccnnaryp 
491-499; b Judn, $30; m HdJcnlsdc ago. 


9iT5p pattnusgt of^ 10, 2|i-=5a,47i 
Ajpn4.3f 

Asadapfius (3s>-kaP-i-fiii$),4[t 
Ascilnn (Ss'-kadonK |8o 
iscetidsiiu S$, lot* 191, $09 
AscEcplads (^kl{^'-pT-adtE)^ 96, $41 
A4idi^iOiluitK (Ss-ldc'-pT-Hi-^i^-fisL paintcf 
(4Eh coniury ’sju^), 492 
Aiolcpiiis (5vide'^r-fis), 96, 179, tSOp 182, 

3*7. 34* 

Ascra (3$'-kra),98,100 
Ascii] uni, 660 
AshdfKl, |fo, A?jO[us 
Asia, 4* 30. 34, 5$* 59, SJt 140,16$* 

174* 437* 4*** 4*7 p 477i 4^ S*h 

544. J45, J47t J5U J57 t JI^ 5^3* $ 7 ^* 

57J* 575-577* 57^. 579t 9l7t ^S* ^37. *44^ 
*45, 6*4 

Aaia pMinor, 3* 20, 41, $$, 6Sp 70. 98+ iiS, 

iji, i|«p iTOp S34i 499, S5^ 557. 55^ 5l9- 
S 7 \f 7 h 57^6 oIn *13**67 
Afipa^ (as^'-sfii^) cf AlDotoSp consolt of 
Pferrtlrs (47^?^JO ujc;.)^, tji, i$l^2j;3,p 254, 
389. 300, 337+ 348p 439 p 442+ 4fo 
Assembly fAchens}, 115^116, 119-110+ izip 
tzj* 13d, i$7, 340, 247, ifOii JS*- *54- -J5--5** 
257, jfij, =64, 266, ;9l, 358, 360, 44^- 44l« 
44J, 446- 447.449.45^ 4*6.4*9^ 479 4SJ. 554^ 

645.65^ 

Assembly (SEKtra^, 79.80^ 447* 451 
Assembly CSyTacuKK474 
Assus. 517. $34. 52$, 6$2 
^6513711^^00+ fcatst of tht, itJ 
Assyria, 3d, 08, 69,124, 238.171, dp| 

Asescus (it^-t:a-li:^)i 156 
Asmrtr CjU-tSr'-tfi), lyS 
iscTology, i|7+5*d. d$> 

ascronnmy, 69. tji, 137, 163-164, 339, $&i- 
502, j6d. 631,634-637 
Ast^nax (as-Ci'-i-iralts), 57, 316, 406-409 
Myfnin, right nf* 192-193+ 361 
AokiiEi far'-fl-lift*4a)+4j, io|, 497 
ArAantJ m (Swtobunuc), 103* 

arjrjM, 644 

Atsrissyw King of the AlUii- 

javas,39 

Axamens (A-tlr'-nt-us), 314+ 578 
A[iuiiius fUtb^-i-nias), 41 
itdLdsai, 644-645 

Atfima fi-tb^-ni)p 261 40^ 49^ 50V $8, 59+ dt„ 
8?** ioi, 120, 121* 167+ t73i 179, 18a, i#|, 
184. *85, i«7t *99, 2*7f a?!* *33. 517. 15*- 
Jl*. 53^ 431. 49a, 622. 6^ 

Aibi^ir tScapis),497 

flTKf Xljraysa (iMyroii), 323 
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Arhcfum OTnmmarian (fl¬ 
uid ctanuy)* 9 t+ if9v *7^*. 3^^* 

m 370*^ 3^ 435- d40 

^rJbv^iaf Pjrt^itfpaof Ca-thc^-fic pai'^mi-nfis} 
(Phcidbah t 7 % 3 ^ 3 ^ 5 - 


Attk pflTttcy, zi^ 7 ZQ 
Apk W-h), i|t 4^7 
Acys Attis 

Aug^ C^jc' 4 is), 41 ^ 

Augusrinc, SSaini ^ 3J4-4J*?) n 455% 5^1 
Augiu!£UUi (Cfljiui JuHt^ Gaesai' Ck!t9vi:2mii)i 
Kamau ftc.-A-»F 14), titt 


Aflmic Foiifls, 3^ 33t 

t^rr/macbQi (pr 6 '-in 544 ftft> (Phcldi«>, 

P 5 

Ac^ciiiait OMifcdericj^ 435^440, -t4^t 4^ 47 ^^ 

4S7 

AchiCtiis (i-iM'-iiis>. scdpcor (i 5 cli cemury 

t 

Athc^ipdomi <3-the'‘-iiAMi*r'’-as>^ scmppoi 
(;iid? ceanif^' Aaa 
Atbtriu ( 3 th*-ani), j. 35*, 4 dv 4 ^- ^ 7 U 

7 j, 77,7^ 81, 83. S6, e7t W 9^-1 ts 7 * 11^ 
tlS* 149, ijii tJ 7 . *71^ » 7 Ji < 74 f J?Sr i 77 V 

178, tjSJv i 3 i. 184, iSfr iSSf 19ft 194^ W* 

197, *99^ S 0 &, 3*4, i-oyi 3 i 38 » iij* -19, 

lit, lij, 31 ^ 517. 3 J 3 , 333 t ^34 ^5. 

337, 138. ilO-341. 3411 Clwpwri XT, XJi. 
XiaanJ 337. 53 ^ 14 *^ 349 . 

15 ^ 35^- 357t JJS. 36ft, 36s, 368-3^ 
37 =^ 375 t 38 *t 43 ®* 43 i« 45 ^^ 4 I 7 p 4 ^ 7 ^ 45 ^ 
459^ 4^1 ^ 477 ^ 47 ®"+®®* 4 *^+ 4 ®^" 

488. 4S9, 49U 497- 5 ® 3 * 5 ® 7 p 5 ® 9 . 5 i®i 5 *^ 
119. m* 5 * 4 ^ 5 ' 5 - 5 +^- S 45 t 55 =‘T 54 - 55 ®* 
S6o, s6t-^6z. 5d3, 3 ^ 5 . 5 *^ 57 ®- 573 + 574 * 
58(k. 591, 6pa^ fioi* 60(^107, 

617- <fi 3 t ^^ 5 - ^ 5 ®^ ^ 

<iSB, <551, 

Alb™ JVlasttun^ Eia, ill, 133. 311* jai. |3^ 

■1 99 

flililrcici, ia HtJoiiJM *odcty, 48; m Spartaw 
8J'8 j; tit socijJ stnsctiire, 111-^17 
Athof (ith'^)« Mim 545* 

Adifitk Oi5«ii^ 3,637 
Adgntjg. II8 
Ariai { 5 t* 45 a)^ 4 it+ 

AtntLrt (aifH?r[fln>,S54 
tramic thcan% 34^, iJJ, 553^354* ^ 4 ^^? 
Atofisa (a-t^-a>p daugTitcr of C>™ 
Gfcir, atii! wife ol Cwltb^^sek Smtnlis, and 
Dirim Hy$tx$pia (6cti cenniry 34^ 

Atrruti a A 17 ^ ifr i 9 t +ti 

Amlm (at'-a-lus) L King nf Perganmtn 
(reigned ^1-197 57 ^ ^^7 

Anaittf IT PliilfuJcTpttul^ King of t'ergaminji 
(reigned 139-15^ 

Airalua, jVLiccdiiinkn genenl (4th Koniry 
■/xK481, 449 
Ardiia (iih*-TsV, 154 

Awici 17, 17, ijk 40, 61. 74* 7ft 77 ^ 

103, 10^ rzS, 119^ 134+ * 7 ^ 

ilt9^ mo, ita, im^ ifo, ChapM 

KU pJJ/Wp 3m. jia, 333, 414* 3S9-31 Jp 440, 
441. 447 p 470# |6i- dialect* ao| 


t44^ 4 Wp 55** 

^ulnrida;;, 199-300 
Aulis (d'4ia),30, * 07 ^ 38 A* 4 IQ 
Atirelhn, AJarcit^* ste Antonlnui, Manrta 
Aurelina 
Ausamr<Sl^,+ku 

(i-io'-cfis) I jBo 

B 

Babylon (haV-id&fi), 2 ^ 43 1- 5®7+ 545- 549- 
55^- Pf. 577+ 5®v. * 17 + *14 

Bibylonis (bib'4-l5''nT4) * 7*. *35+ i7®i 

103 , =j 8 , 4 ^ 0 , ^S7* 5<S^. *35 

Fj^y/onianr, (Aristtjpliaiwfi)* 411 
Bavflw tbak'^)tTbe tLturpidea), 401 * 4 H 1 

Bacchanaibi (hak'-i-ud'di-i^t ^ 83 , 5 B 7 
Boeit^imre (SconasK 498 
BiCchaniH {bS-lean'-ro)* 4tS 
Bjcchkd[Ui (foa-lu^-a-^e), 90 s 91 
BitCfhoi fba-koi), 187 
Bicchuf lbak'-a5)t 6 i 5 t Dinfit-M 

Ehccliylidca (ba-kir-i-dcE}* pict (ca. sof-^ 4 Jo 
■jc.), 7 ^S% 13 *+ 375 - 43® 

BacTu Johwin Sebasdan, German compoKi 
(i685-l?foh 57 ft 4 ^» 
tiacfc-tO-naaiJT iruavcitient^ 5®9 

Bacnii, Fcands, Baitm Vcni3ani+ Viaconrrt Sc. 
Albarot EigtkJi pbibMoplicJ <ifdi-i^i4K 
353- *44 

Bactrin (bSlT-irf-i), ajB, ffa, fS?^ PJp P5+ 
571 S* fit 7 

BactHana, 54 $ 

Bacft tinsr erni, EsttiokEi natunililt and 
HTtbrytilogHi <J79>i97d)t 5*9 
Baghdad Cbag-dljd'^) t pa 
Ba&wrrwn f Advrrmtrr (Bmwnmg), 401 * 
Ehlkwa^ 55 > 117+ *57+ 4®*- 55® 

ball g±mca, 313 

Exiucheamn (ba-loc^^^diT^Mn'), 547 , we afro 
Ccdriun 

banking, =74^ 4 * 4 - 5*^^5*3‘ P5- 59* 
iJairjficei (XmopliDaK 3A1 
bxHiiiiaii (bi Mtcck sense >t defined, 70 
FaxiPfli. 

btibeni, 39t 
lramr,47,p5 

1 idfll 
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in Cnttt 1^30; in jiK uid 

6ch wimiTi 3zz-s3^i in ^ridcqti ^tgc, 1191; 
in 4rli cemurie', 494 
BflOTC, J2 7-J3t 
Bariia iif CatricdU^ 6tj* 

Biths dF TiiDfL, cfiz 

BAth>xlci of .MjigiTtcxk^ ^Ip- 

tor (IL eja Blc.)^ ^7^ 

Bod? general of C^aza (^ih csnniiy 

IfcG). f+i 

fitffr/if 4?f {PiitTVtniiAy^ ^17 

PbjTGw frvncli |»hih'ri42ph«i' anil crMc 
0647-1706], 
bcitun' ronro^ 31S 

Beethoven* Ludw^ van, Gcrntmi iMfnopottr 
£1770-1017]* ji 6 . 4i>j 
Bcimt (F«-T6c>t'), 57^* jitfo Bciytits 

Bclkrophi^n (be4ti^-^f=ftiil 1 *5 
BmJ u (lj€ti‘^it^>. 467. 566 
flcnvveiK Liur, 661 

Bciii-1' LiSiUi (\ 6% j 14 
Bcnrlnck^ Willi^fn Henn' Cavendi^ ^nf 
t>ukn of Portbnd 07|?^-ifto9). ^i(i* 
BentJey. RJchsrd, Engliflli erme asd cIsssEcd 
fcHoSsar 066^-1743], 310 
Bcrniicc O^ecfi of Egv'pC 

(I 0 ?^ 7 qp>t jfi? 

Bergstirt, Htnri, French phiEosopfacf* [47,657 
BcftcW, George* insli metaphysveun (1685- 
rjJjK Jilt 

Beilin Museum^ 16^ ;txf, drS 
Bemini, Girminni f,n«nzo, [oILm palnier, 
«ctilpci>f^ anil orehicect ^sit 

Bermus fhc-rp'-Sus), Chaldean priest and 
cbrntilclcj Cfl. |rd century nr-K 613 

Berymt fbSr-r-tfis), 575 

Dcski^* taiTAp of Baetm under Dai-Liu III £fL 

m 

Rwa (br-Ss) of Pricnc, one of the Seven Sa^ 
£d. ca, 570 «X«K i^r- 361 
Bitih?, 175, 5 o6, 310* 311, 594-i^i ^5- 
MMcif aoif 
biology’, joa, 

HfIFAiof (bf^-6s (F^icaear- 

chU 9 )* 4 J^ 

Birdlr* r^re CAmiopbiiKs]* jjfi, ^7%4iS 
birth contTol, tS?, 4^+ 56‘:?-|60 
Bmh i}f 119 

Bbanthc (bi-Jc£iT^-tbty^ 157 
Bithy™ Chi^hin'-^i, 4^0* 557* 578 
blork-ftgtirc %^afc, xx^iao 
Blswrl; Sc*, j. 4, j6, 4j. 44 jf, 70, <18,1*9^ i jj, 
*57. *i». **9 *^4. i4J. »7S. *76. 4JO, 437. 
44D, 44t, 460, JS9, J75, 578. «7 


Blcgvn,CxH W., Amcnenn i]jt:1iM>]E)gi3t, jj* 
BIcfij’Tm <b(cp^i~fn*), fBj 
Bffjf /frffiU^ p 

Bocdroniion 199^ 

Bwun <bP-(in1 V Alt.* loj 
iKrCdtairehk 461 

Uocoda 317, 33* 40-^43, 6t*4 

loj, 106* 107, tiB, iflli, 337, 2|S» 457i 

4^, 44^ 4^3, 4155, 477* 49J, 666 

BocDtian Cofifederocyn 105, 4374 44^2 
Boethus fbo-c^'-dius) irf Sidno, phOnsophci 
(I5t cenitic}' BJi.), 651 
Bciethtjs, ^coJptOT (and ccomry 635 
Bt5d'iaz Keui ft«>^gaz* kil-D^ 37 
Bothana ^46 

Book of the Lsw^ jRi, 594 
^ooJE; 0/ fir D^itd, 190 
Utuk&p 106-107, 6oo-flo6 
Bi>»as (bu'-rA-^), *77 
Borglicw Gallery (R^meJ* 615 
RMm|i 4 £!t, Rcibcn CaiTp Fugli^b mchccib*- 
girt. 6 

EfcijKims fli^-por-ns), 4*, 93* i^4* 157, 354+ 

449 

BosaueL Jacaues B^igne* Fnenrb bi^liiip of 
Mraoa^anij pulpit lOauir {1617 -i 704) ^ 433 
BcrtTtitt Museum Fine Atts, 17^4^9 
botany^ 637-63B 

(bdb'de]* 54* t toL nj^ 156-157,163 
j&^rtflrtnei 7 o;ip 3 J 7 
Botiphnnk (bdb-f6'-nl^>, atpn 
BoukHii^ 45]. 

BoaerS* Vmc, tj 
boxing:, tip 114-315 

Eiiuarkp Aiarcc, Greek pnriat (i7BS-i&i3), 
105 

Bnahmitl (br^-mln),^^^ 

Bnibirwis; 61 r, tic aiso Irrdfa 
BTdnrbidat thraEi-tT-dc), =ri, 726 . ^46 
Brandi^ (, Spartan general (^-413 

*>^>.441 
Brauron, ]ofi,4[] 

Omunima (hrd-rD-nT-a], lo^, IDO 
Bra/jn Bice ( Tbco^pny) , 101 
Bnennof, GouIjUIi Icaikj^ inx'itdcr of Italy td. 
J90 tu:,), 471 

Ereimu^ Gau]is!i leader (fi. 179), 559 
BrcntsaTmi (brin-te’-zi-um)^ 139 
bridp^ -7*-m 

Blinds. t59p tc£ BrenEesmn 
Briseis f 56^ 3ff£r+ 301* 6 ia 

Bricofi lile^ 39n 

Bridsh Miscom, 39. 6S\ 134* ijg. 333*, 491, 

6 aif 

Brimfi Sc^booi of AtheiK; 33 
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Brona Age. in Crete, 7; in Mycenae, iS; in 
€^«a, jj; in Arfncm aeciciy, 64; 

Melfii. ijj . 

brwucwnrk, in Crete. i6i M Homene so¬ 
ciety, 461 in Spam, 77; in MJ; 

7th and dth cerHTitio. :ii; in Ptridean ngt. 

Brovt'fim^, Roberr^ English poet (jSi;-iSt!9)i 
401* 

Brucbcuin (brSo'-tcc^Sin), 591^ 59J 
BfUtitum 614 

Bniiiis, JVlwctis Junius* Roman pc^nebn (Sj* 
4J1UC1,). ji4** J4» , . 

Btiniis (bn-^-«s)* Sirtil|>rar [fl* 350 ifcC-lt 

4!H 

Bri’^gUS potter, (fl, 5tii century" 

i-c.>^3S5 

Buceplulus Cb6^P4Jas>.493>5jSttfti 
Buci^rae,54^ 

BuddJm 357 

BEiFRivcr^ if7 

biindiug tridcs *7“ 

Bulurbus. plimer (8ih ceuttiry sj:.), |rA 
BuHs; Spn;ni tii%"oy (fih cenauy 13S 
lidliigbixiJ-tJ.Ji . . 

BnoDarotti. Mkhcljingclu, luuMn wmt ^*47?“ 
ijft4>, 400,4417. 

tW-pi-ii>s). Kulptor «tti cenniry 
Bx:.)* 144. ip , 

Bursts; 157+Apollon™ _ _ 

burial, in Crete, i+j in Mnwrie* 33; m lltj- 
meric societv. 4^1 in Athecs, 31 *-311 
Binbc, Edmucict* Ecgliaih puiesulmi and oa- 

cor (i7^T7g7>*4^ , ^ ^ 

Bumouff Eugene, French Orientalist 

l 8 ^ 3 )«ld 

bttmT: i- ^ l 

Butsdfl fbu'-ti-<l£ii) of Sicywi, arst Gtctk 
tmxklEr in clav <7tH «nrvry b.Cu>* ^ si 
B utlirotTini (bu-ilirci/'-tnin), t56o* 

Bqffirtyi, jg^ Binbfwtiim 

Byrtd), George Gotdrm, Barun. En^hih pocc 
io|- 

BjTamtint Enrpin^ S31, ^ 

B\Tjnrium ) f 9*- 449^ 

4^4^* W* rr.<t 

Byz^ (liE-ias), mppwwd founder of Byan- 

tiura <fla€57»Jl>* 157* 


C 

CictffiM fk 3 dHn£’^>. ^ Sn 

Cadrmit tldtl"-nnw5>. 40, iW, 4iKt 
Cadmus of Mileroa, logugrapucc ifl* |Jo 
an.), 140 

Uaimr Julius, Rwuefi gewah statw- 
nun. and hLstoriin (iuo'44 bjc,), Ttv 
106^ 169, 493+ 54U, jyi, 574^ fill 


Qilsuuis, Arbenjan pctilptor (5th ccuruty AtC;<}« 

Odaork (ka-ld-ri-i)* 199^ 333 
Caliudau Ampbkiyonyp 199 
CMeduuk. 3^ 

caiendar, Minoon, Athcok% (99-200^ 14J 
Cftlii:& (ld'^4[-ls>i mrr-gnaH and pmd^n 
ifll 371 BjcJ* 28i\5r7 

Calikl« -i4cl^)» Sopbkt (ith ccumry 

Callicmtes urchiiecc ffl- ytii 

centiwy bx.), jjv 33* 

CalbiTiacJmf Cb^]hif-^aAils>i Atftcuiiui xmlp- 
tcjiT (E. yd] ccDOziy lu^^i 3^7, 331 
CaUinuichnA of Cytunc, poet: artiJ graiujuaftan 
(530^-340? ilc-K 3981 601* t5aJ4^^p 6^6 
Cbltimis (L^lr-ims) of EpJicsus, elegiac poet 
(8. 70Q nx-), 14J 
Calliope 

Cdlipudk ClcaJTp^-6^), tSf 
Collikliu^cs tka4a'-4b£-n£z>4 philo^iophcTand 
liraDrum (ca,fix-), 550 
Callao, scnljjior fytb ernmry »jC^, jsi 
Cilvmkm^ n5<i 
Calydoa (kal'i-dtin), any 

Col^-pw jppfio^dt 

Gunirim (lci'-iTtl^rf-^aK43^ 

Cafr/Md^t df^ckm Hatifry^ Tlae, 

Ombrldgt Cnkem'ty, 

Cmiirus 134, 371 

liiQ^icbis (kin'-ar-lflk)*3StiJptQrfrtthci^^ 
liuc;.),3ii 
oinaU; f7f+ 589 
Candk (lsan''-dT4),y 

Cuidflulea, King of Lydi^ (Sth teututy- ix.)* 
Canetbit 

Canine (lsln'-c),3j4^^jfe 

Canopus (k^-tin-p45), 173 

tinora. Antnnio^ l^izn iciil|itDrf 175^18 Ji), 

3)4 

Oapbuline Museum (Emne), 311*, 495, 1(234 
tSi|t 

Cjiplf-?lonf V'ermf, ^^34 

Cappadocia -(kip'-a-ciu'-elif-i), 13* 557, 578 

capriBcadcut* 

Capfwity^duj 

Caina Ibi-rl-a), ifi+ 30, 34* *34, 13^ 374. 450^ 
4Mr 57B+ 613^ 

Cattirtda (kar-qc^-a-slkt)^ orator and phi- 
liDftipltfr (313-119 ttx.)* 33n |oj, |9«t ^43* 

Cinieii ftir’-iac^-ya),75 
CamL, AJcris, Amerfean sorgeon, bom m 
Fraficc,3iB* 
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C^nhnge Ocar'-^Tj). jS?* 70. 169. 170^ 171^ t7J, 
j^j-i4±, 17J, 4 ^MS 9 - 47 ^- 47 J. 4 T 4 ‘ OT 
57S» 59^1 yV9j ^* 3 ' 6^0^!^ 661, 
Quyacids < 1 tiiT* 4 -oE' 4 £ir>, Ptirth of dlt, 3>i 
Can^smi 
Oi^pbn So, 

QEskndu, Kiig of MjodjOM .Ccsu jjo-^ 

B JSS 

CassdULin <Wi-s 3 o*^!ra), li^, 59 J, 5 & 7 t 

CasshA Longtiius* Cams. RnnKtn pDiiticart 
<d, ji fcje.)^ 1^4 
C^taJiin 104 

Casrnt 

CjtalogTJC <if Women (Hofod), 100101 
Qiun.1 (lfa-Cii-iifl)^ 77 * * 7 *^ *71 
CatfU^riei (^Vriitollch f 
Cuthtiiicism, 117^ 594 

Catiy^ Marros Poncim frhe El£kf)r Kramo 

statoniojt (SJ4-I49 B£.>^ 643 

Citcp« Manros Panclus Vomigtr)*R™iian 
sistoi'nan (95-4^ 

Giucasirfs ^@4 

Caiow <Caflinmchai),^ 

Cmiiei fff Piflwtr. Tlw (Thc<^h(ascusJ, dj? 

GivTtcr (U-srer 5 ftiver, 143 

CaTrstrian Gvlf^ 14I 

CMops C 5 t'-kr 5 p^)i 40* JO*, jji 

ccbT»c> * @5 . f t j 

Ccllial. Bcnrcnuio, Italian artist in mrtaJ afuJ 

wTtteit <1500-1571^ 1=, 333. 

Cdo* 37, 5S9. Ftff dw Gaul 
ccrtfonhipp 1 17* 515 
cenctHirs^ 5 ^?^ 333 
Cra 119-131 

Ccpltallcnla iS 9 

Ccnhalii$ Arbwiiart huiiiiMmaa 

(il ph nnwry 171 
Ophi^ fsi>fr-s&s> RH-rr, 26^ 

Cqihisodtw (sff . wjdpmr, and 

father of PrMitrlcs (fi. 400 4 j^ 

Ccphisodcstus, setilptor, and snn of Prijralc* 
41I1 ccntaiy b 4 ^). 

rrranuidj;^ Is CrctCw fr-?* i^T 7 i m Mvccihc* 
31 1 in Cj-prujs^ Ht ^ Troy* jfi after Dorim 
imTiaanFi, <S3i In Spatm 771 in Samns, 14^; 
in jdl and fitb oennirki 3if3-::io; in Pen- 
clean age, jtjE in He!kiti$DC 
Ctframicta fser^-s-iTir-fefe)^ 319, sio, iiip. 4^4 
Cctcidas fset'-^-das), philnsf»phcr of 
IrFpnlif fjni wimry bjc.). 

Cem (K"-r^K nfr aito Dcmcter 
Osnota, Luigi Pstuu di, Corntt, kalhn- 
Ajntrkan arrhieoiogist tj* 

Ccvlon, 4611 

CJ»«irphtin <ktr'-ft-f6rt>^ Aihmmt* 3^ 


Cfiacrone^ (k^-A-nF4>H 103, 104^ 441, 

479,480.488.541.^58 
Chalcedon (kil'-si^-don). 156,449 
Cholcidioc ^kaLsTd'-i-f^)! 157-158, 441 
OiaJeis Ckai^^:s^^ 50, iiA ^57* 

3 ^-1* m> fi*. J 33 > y7i; alptatHK. loj 
Duldcom, ijj, 

CiuEiLaizi Ocl-niT-ze). 6 
Champotlion. Jean F/mj^ok, Fntneh Eg1i*|fl- 
nlugisi (t79i>-jB|i>p8 
Cliartcc. 1‘ydie 

Qiandnag^pta Alaurya fdiirt'-dti-ed&pf'-ta 
maw^-r£-ya) t King of Magadha (311-196 
dri' 

Chflo$,d9,99 

CbjTJcim {TT«ophraffrm\ 196-197.641 
Chitrams fklr'-ak-^>. brother of Sapptin 
(fi, lk» B-d-), 15J 
C7;4JTffr fk;i-rc3E>:. 60* 

Cha™ of Lindiis, sculptor ffl. ^Sq B.q^>, 6 it 
Cknild u^ Oc^-rfda^-wi)^ Kii^ of Spam 
century rxl), 78 

of D^lftbi, J45,117, £ii 
chacioE riiuu£.4H. 211,113 
charin'. 394,563 
OuiidcTiiagne. H f OinHts I 
Omies I* King of Fnncc and Fjnpticnr of 
the West <74^-814 L 29 
0)annide$ (kir-tni'-de^lf philnsophei {51!! 
etnniry me), 451, fw 

C^Airwiidi?/ (PJat)D),5i3^ 

0447071 <kj'‘^6n},. 511 

CharcKndas (1ca-ron'-dit>, Sidlku kwgfsrfir 
<fl. 6 th ccntaiy me), 77 , 170 , 3|8 
Chan'bda fka-rlb*-^ils)* 6t+ 167 
Chasjdiin fha^-tluiO. 5S1.581. 583.584.604, 
605 

(rhmtUEiy. 589 

Oicops (kc'-qps). King of Eg^-pt (H. ca, 17™ 

Chet^aese flcik'-^Mi!! in Tsurtu, 108 
Cbcrscmc^ in Tlirace, 470 
Chigi it9 

Lhildn^ pKkiim of, In I’lariicrtc society, 47+ 
51-52; in 5|hiiTa, 82-85; in Athens. 287-i^ 
Chiloti of Spam, one nf the Seven 

Sages (fLcx 6di ccnnin^ BjCK 141 
Oulotiis (kf-tii'-nb>, wife of Ocembtotos HI 
<^rd cennii^’ dxj}^ 569 
China. 56* 155*^ 180, :io, 575,590^ 637.669 
Chios fkJ'-ds), 150. i 9 h 17^^.470**99' 

5*7 

Chluc fyD'4), 171 

Chocfih&fr^ <feo^cP-&-rt> (Aefehylns)^ jB8- 
IS9 


rNDE:^ 719 


Chc^fibi fk£^ 4 -!us 3 + tngtc port (ft* m 
331 

CtQiKui-Gcu^er <Ki»wa-zcJ 
111 

cbdtUffEts, 17 ^ 481 
cbarji odc^ 77 
chdni tinging. jiS-ai^ 
cbonis, irt ilranvw 13^^ 379. -i^ 1 
Chr«iKii]t[1n (k .scimamin Cjni 

ocnrur^' iijC-)^56ci 
QirtR. 18S, 191, 3^Z| 19 ? 

Chrkriaoit>V ifi, <Sa* IJJ, tjfr M?. ^ 7 ^ ' 7 ^'^ 
i8j, r89* 191. 19 =. *«+ 3 *'t 375 * 3 ^ S 77 - 
5S1* 59Jp V' ^ 5 ^ * 57 - * 3 ^ 

CHron^c^ Booln 603 

Orfl? 70 srij/*^fj {ii^iOSthcric 5 >i tfjA 
CJirytti (krf-ii)^ 497 
Oifyscis tkrT-sl'-is)^ ?6v 301 
ChrysciK^ Qotrti of MiiccJpitiu (3rd cwitufy 

^hm 

ChryBfis <kri'- 5 CE)* 

Chrynppi£t (kn^p*-G$), Siok pUiliroop^^r 
(& z8a-io6 BX.h ^9« ^Si** *J* 

Chiysnpolisv ^ 5 ^ 
cbibomc wftfship, 38, 477, 

Cuvo, ,Ma.rc 4 ff Tuliiia, Rotnan omtof aod 
min of [ctreiS (ip^| bj:,), 70^ 89 ^ io 7 p 
irS, 130. jjiSv 43 =p 54 ^^ 

CnSda 338. 57^ 

Cimon {^-inon), Athtnian siiMafnan ind 
gcnffTti (310-449 &£-}* ^I^S* MTi *79. 
316,410,335 

Gnsos (5lfi''-Mi> of Thessaly, mirusfrr of 
P^rrrhiis (ft. j8o ucJ, 660 
Giw 

clrcumctsinn, 581,584 
CintKu ( 8 ir- 4 ) * *04^ 

GifuETom 4 a-di£'-rdn),Mt .,98 
Q'liain (lc 1 *"ta-iim>, 34, 6 j.n 
cidtcn^up* 10 Spam, 7v^Bo» JTO^ in Atbcm, 
tio, 116, 114-113, 3 JO, aj4 
city fiUiuun^, 330, 391, 6tj 
diy-snitt, 71+ 174,103-1PL4, 554 
Ciiis <k^ 4 b), 156 
Qadcos (kir-(U-45> Rivtr^ 08 
djina, bi Ortr, to; m Hattt^rk soc^ct)^ 43, 
53^4; m Atdca, 108; obdlshniatt of» m 
AEkeoE, rt+p 16S 

daacs, in Homeric lockxyp in Spma, 73- 
743 in Atficftsi, iid-im' w sUa 

mcriis, frecTTicn, cte 
da» war* in [-lonicric sockrty, 474 in Atfiers. 

180-186, ^^^67; in 4th iirid 311! 
cenmnes^ ill ^icn, 3*7-370 


CLmdius, Appinar Romm staiamin (ftL |« 

Oandiiis Piriirtny, jff PtnJcmy CCbtidiui 
Pioleniairufj 

Qsiaon^cfuc (Idi-Toni'-c-nDp 150, 119. 379 
Ocanijics ilkit-iit'^lics) , Sfok ptiiinflO|ihe;r 
.(300?-:^? B£L>, 136,634^631,653-654. 653, 
658 

Dcinm father of Atdbbdci (ti 

447 iLCx ),444 

OdiUaSi frimd of Xenophon, 301 
Cftds» daughter of SpppImhh 13 3 
Cicuthend (kth^-ib^-ner) of Athens, stale*- 
tintn (ft. OLp 307 kcJ , 79w IoBt llo, UL^-ltd. 
137,340,149, 469, 487 

Oeethcncs, tyrant of Sicyon (6th centuiy 
bXH>» 79^ iMt, 1*^ 131 
Clcititt^ tVkccdontin girtucnl (d- 318 S-cJi 
53a, 544 n ffo 

Dcoholm(kl£;^- 6 -bn' 4 us>of Lindns m Rhodes, 
one of the Sevr» Sages {ft. 6 eIi century 
IX,) t 14 * 

Qrtunbrotu* (Ml'^i^ro'-cus) H, King nl 
Sfnm (relied 380-371 iLC.), 461 
Cltomiirfwos ni* King of Spam (reigned 
141-140:^4:^)^360 

Geotnencs (kII-JHn.''“f-nEE) h King^ cf Spazt* 
(reigned 570-490 85 

Ckomcnc* IH, Kifig of Spam (ttigned 133- 
220 BjC.), 569-570 

Deon (tlc^-ern)* Athentin dtmftgoguc tnd 
|:;ncral (<£41: n.^Lh 155. ^ 7 ^+ 4 ^i- 4 “i 

4=1,419, 433. 4^ ++'1 44 ^ 443 
Oewnse (ldfr-6'-nf K 158 
GeopamE, Q^n of Sigypt (69-30 M.), 
593,601 

Oc^hEUi <kl6"-A-f6oK i^Jihetiian ifcmagogiie 
((L 4 u- 4 n 4 i^>.i 3 J, 4 JO 
Ocp3>'dra {klep"4T-Hlri)p conatesin, joo 
c1irni£hics> 150^ 588 
clhnw. 4, ai, 107 
CEo (kir-o)*iS6 

OitH* (ltU*-Ti-^), ponrtr* (ft- 560 a^). 119 
ciaihkng^ in Greet, 9j Adlac3Jns^ 37, 45^ in 
Honierk wcuscy, 51; in Sparo, 8j: in 
Athens. :g=-i93 

Ooa.fr, Thf (ilristophancs;)^ 339% 369. |Si, 
424-4^, 419 

■cltihc, Z55,182-183* 3 to 

Oytuene tkltm'-i-ficK io 3 * 

O'^Taeiunesm (klr-efert-jic^-tiBK ^9, ti, 36. 

f I- 5 *. W 

OiiJim (Eisr>phri«i)i 54^ 

Cnidifi (f^-dus>, *1, lof. 153-1^4, 141* 171 
341, 46*, 49 r. 4 !? 5 , W, 4 W J** 
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33 ^ 35 k>M*+? 

0>dnu. Icgtndary King of Adicm ffl* 106S 
luxj, i<j^ 113 

coin^igi:, bi t.vJk* ^9; m Arg^ 73; ia Cor¬ 
inth^ in Acgim, 95; je^: in AcWni. zi4< 
iir^ *73-37+, 3 I-+ m 3M? in 

m ScJcucid Efflpi«^ f 7 f 
Colchk CWr-ScIsh+Jt 157^ 4^5 

4 f 1/imiJtf (Ar^irncfki)« 4 i 9 
cuionizarion^ ;+ jg, 7 ^ 7 U 1^7* 

119^ 113-135. 15^-158* tS^t^ i6&-j*S^ ET^ 
* 7 ? 

Colonitf flcO*lfl'-fi{ia>* iBo, 391 
CcdfipKnn (kdl^-^fnnt^ 645 
Cotossus uf Rliodcs, t4}^i 
Colom ffeA-In*-cfe> of Lampswritt; pliHoso- 
plitr f^rd rcurury 

Cotuiiibu+ Christophc/t Gcaocst cxpJoTtT 
<f44>5?'i;0(5h47 

colwnnjatkm. 68^ liJo* sac, 3 = 7i. 49^. 

< 5 t 7 -fls 8 

Conm OcnmkCjs 3^^ 

comrdvt sjo-*) r* 420-4x9, 4f4-4S3, 606-608 
Cww^j^fjrrtf (^-dogowS, 16? 

CMMiimon land, w niopcn>% cornniuiijcy 
cxHnrnrai mc$s; in Craic, 13; Iti ^lom, ttj, 

. . . 

comnnmicAtian, ^ Hcmcric 8ociGt^» 4^47* 

iFi Egvpi, 

CEHnmtnusm^ in t^hEgnrMn lodccyp j 66; bi 
Upan UJandS, *70^ ITU pls^» of _Ar^ 
tophxnHL 283; in Acficnl;, 465; in philoso¬ 
phy of Pbto^ 509^511^ 

ConcortL temple cf, 

concubiiuge, m Hnnunic society, 48, 501 ^ 
AihetUf ^04-10^^ in 4tii ceftnuy* 4^; in 
HeUenisde apcp 567 

Confiichis, Chimac ptaoMpher f551-47® 
JLC-J* 17 U 37** +73 

CongR^ (United ^tT$ of Amerin), 356 
CongfnnroT Willmi, FngiHih dritmatin: <1670*- 
i 7 apK 6&7 

Ctmicf (Apolloniiaof Pcig'.3)«637,6aS 

Confer (Eudid), 

Connn fW-tiofi>i Atlicnian gcncrtl (E 4M 
tLC*),4fll 

cen^criprion in snny^ 164 
Cnrnsn. ati^ri., PiJite of» 61$ 

Con5tan^, 157, f« n/jfl ifsfTHs 
CoEisfancitie fl^e CJrwt, Kun^a eiaperatr (272- 
4Tf 5. <^49, 667* 

Con 5 nndn<ipki iff- if 7 . f7^« 577 * 

^ro Bf^potiuni 

cotutrtudonal iaW- Hi 5psit+ 7H*i, 86? in 
Athttm, uiwlEf Drarow 1 1 i-ti + nndci- Sdm* 
114-118 


Cmstinttim of AiiNtm, The (Amtode), 
y*6\ 534* 
tmm^pdaiK^ 
cumracts, 359 

ciKiInFigi In Homiifie wciciyf 51; tn Arbeit 
309 

Capnis (ko'-pi^l, Lale. idj 
O iertiisms, Nilsolmiti Poli^ amroadiner 
fi473-i543>^ 343. 5^3. 63+ 63f, 669 
Conn dtf SynEnac, rh^di^ka (E 466 ijc)* 
430 

Cofej'ta 6&, go-^i, 119^ 246, J0+ 

44 j^4 I«66 e 

Coifu 6o„ 159, 66t, ree d//o Cor- 

CJ'Tl 

Corinm fk6-rTn*-a), IjTic poclcsi (E fth 
ccnairy hj)*)* 107^ J7+ 176 
Ccrfnlh (IsiV-ihdO* 3®, 64, 79, iMi*- lof- 

159, iTi, 1%, lEsa* at+ 116, 11+ Z7S1 

i 7 fT * 79 * J 7 ^^ 459 - 4+*'+4n 47 + 4 ^ 

5<j+ f07p jio^ 543, 560-561, jdiH 569. f7J, 
66+66+656 

CorJndi, <julf of, 6 t, 8q, to^ 

Corlnih, UthTiTta of, |+ 6* 

CoriuThun order CuchJ[ccnnx]i, 11+ iz+ 

32+ fli 7 

Cormthiam I <Bti Fanl), 91 
Ononi^i Ck6c^^6-fi£^-B]i p lEihj, 215, 440^ 444. 
46+ 4 % 

Cnronii 96 

CorpKT HfppflrriHiVtrw* J43“M^ 

Cordell, i |o, 661 
Carydon fk6r'-!-d5ii),6ii 
Cos'Oroa), 6+ 13+ 173, }4x, 34+47<5^495. ^ 
<^39 

E^oanmea^ 393 

eosntognny, 9^10+ 135. tI7. iJ9* t44-*4r. 
i6S 

cosmology, in phtlnsophy of Thiilcs, 137; oi 
An»inTtrtde+ i|^i{9? of Henaekiru^ 144- 
[45; of ^rh^gonis;, 164? of An3K3nors+ 
Ilf Fa^tt;aidE+ 330; of Jjcucrppm, 
of EmpcdocltSt >56^357^ af Epicnntt 
6^i of ScEJttaj 653-653 
conTiETpolit^mism^ 363,561,606 
Cd^uao^ (ko'^u^'-d-ufl), Rofinn archErcct 
iinA ermarv iljc,),6i 7 
Coiincii of Atftem, w ^ouFe 
GduneD nl Eldera {Jiid»| p 5^9^|So 
Ctmnca nf Fh'c fTiindred, 236, 36j« z6+ 290 
Connea of 501, 1^5, 116 
Omaeil rtf Fht Thoai^ad. 449 
Coiuicil of Fcrtir Himdnftd (6th Mntnry), 115, 

11+C35 

Catmfdl of Four flanilred (*41 r &£.), 449 
CooncO of Thiny* 431-43+ 510, 554 
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cciuiT«szrt$, tec hraini« also conciibuiKgr. 
alfo prcKSttnidflu 

COURSE 1x1 Crc»H ir; fn A,clii:xi$, Ji<S< lifi 
bcHdc^ 

CxntiiiDTi {krs^uti), tc6, 5^1 
Cniet {kra'-c£zi^ of Theb^ Cjnic philcHn- 
phcr (4th iXfttuiy 5^?^^ ^cs^ja 
Cminu;$ ccmiiic dramaTtst tea, 

530-^il iJ&>p 410^ 410 
Crjijrltis (kri'-n-lua) (Plato). 
credit mtem, 464 
fjreniitrilKti, Jti 

Creoji (krf'-OR) of Cnrinth, 403^^ 

Crenn of TlrcbtHv 41* 

Cewilai (l£r^44^) , scafptcir (fl. 450 1A>* 
|21 

Crete ifl. JO, |i, 32, 3J, 34, 

47* j4. ij. 64.6g. 7ft 71,7a, J 170, 

^7^ ii®. 2|i. 301, J% 
crbift IR Sparta, $jj iit Aihnis, 116-117, 
Crinicip 157 
Crsaca fkrl'$c^’4) p 104 
Critics (kny^-^)f Adicnhn orator, 

ii Jttnn, and iaHiajr (4- 40J ajtJ, 17ft 
373p4fiN5*.5io 

CHiiiu^ tculjjtor (R. 5di ccTinny u.), ji4 
Cnto (krT-to)^ Atbniiiift, 26q\ ^5, 4^4^ 

455 

Criio (PlateKyj|’ 

Crocais (tre'-sis). King of Lydia (6- j^o 
iurj, 14J. t^r 143. m 

Ciubei; Alfred arid f^fauncoH 

Frmcii dasici] ich^rai 453* 

Cronlsp 199 

CroRtR <lcra-nu*>, 101, u u rSi^ 565 

CrcAOJui (kte-co'^)v 242, 160, idi, jdd, 167, 
16ft ryx. 203, 31^.327. W 
CrotOfU: (lirfp-co'-ti^), 161, let aJjo Cjotmn 
Crottcbm^ Vcmis, 490 
Crusoe^ Robimon. 39* 

Cteiiaj ^d Itotoriati (C 

jih rtsftmiy 13+ 

Qaibioi (c^-dlh'-i-^J of AlcxmcHa, tnvtii- 
tor CR. and cctimrv^ b*.>+ did, ^33 
Oeikitn {tEt'-i-kl£r| tif i^henu, paoutf 
(|rd cxnrury 610 
Ctesiphon <t^-Lfofi) Atficniaa qmtor <4tK 
ccurmy^ ii-fX), 481^-405 
Cumae 107, cdOp idft V97p 

Cutiaaj (ktl-nlL'-aiL 4^ 4S9 
Cupbearer, nx w 
Oapif of CrrrtotfW/r, 495^ 
currenOv amtznd Aegean l^aRdx 4; in Bos- 
[tfrna,^* 

CTirticultmx of Pyifta^imn achocL tdj-tAi; 
IR AdiettitR KbooJx In Academy, ^ci- 

yia 
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cmtmp. in reUginix ui Ailiesi flaw), 

CuFkr, Georges, Baron, Fnairll njuaraJisc 

Cybclc (jib‘-e-lc>, 13, 10,69, 7*. I43^ Ij^. a*7. 
4*7- ^ 

Cydada (ilk^-Si^cr), to’, it, 33, ^Sip 106. 

'jzfl, 119-113. 135. 246, jSj 
Cj-rlopcs {s5-kto^-fTZ.), 17I, 60 
Cydifspt ^ 

Cynic in Ae<ilb«9d 

Cyme in Euboea, 169 

CvnUrism, sftft 369, 37a. 503, |0d-fD9^ 644, 6 joh 
6 st 

Cynonrges (sin'-6Kiay-|^Lyo6 
CyrnrtortsltaLic (ijn'-M-tiP-idi), 663 
Cyprus (al'-pr^)^4, if, ai, 35-14. 70. lift. 135. 
1B5, 193, lift 134. 25^ H7- 417* 

461, 556, tBj, rtjo 

CyfRdui Csip'-t^'las}, tynmt of Corinifa (IL 
631-415 2^®. 2^22 

C^cTBic Schodt 304-505* 5645^ 644 

CyxEU£ (u-rc'-ol), j, (Ja, 105, ni, jjj, 175, 
175,4jft 504, 51ft 573, |@s, j^a 
Cymus (sct'-iiiir), 92-95 
C^fofiJcJU (Xenopbou),490-491 
C^im the GrKiC, King ol Persia (iL 519 
IIV, . 

Cyrus the Younger, Pemtui pttucc (tL 401 
460. 461, 4S9 
Cythi^ri (Ej-di£'-»L 159 
Cyucus t55p iffit -Hfr Tt$ 

D 

Ddcdnlus tdcd'^-a-Llis)* 6 ^ 15^ 17, 19, la, 119 
I>i1iTnitiii, t59«^ 

Oamist^tB, t|ft j44p 575, 576V 17ft 
IHoiu (ila'-ind>k daughit^r of F^'thagoniK, 163 
DinioclcS (diro^klw), 550* 
i>3moTi (da -m^hi) nf AthttBi irmn'iiniwi and 
SciftEuff (iL yrh eencury ud* 14^ 

Dajuoa of Syocute, Py thagorean (4ih eexi- 
nEfy»^),47t^ 

Daiuopbon oF Afessese, sculpctir (md cen- 
niry 1 jc<), 601 

Dimae countsati, |qo 

Doftaus fdan'^-u>)^68, 71 
datichig:^ in Crete, 15^ in Honierte sickty 
4 ^ 5 <l in fij; contests, 113^ in Ttll 

and 6rb ecnnirics^ j±9*ajoi La drama* 131 
Oanthig irrTman, 15 
Daniel, Book of, 605, 605 
Dante, lev Alighieri, Danju 
Dannlie Rtvcr, JJ. 36. 4ft 157. 43^ HI 
Daphaiu (diP-nls), 171,610 
Diphni^ ardntnet, 6 $t 
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DntdiitieQc^ iii 

Dardiuii (dij^MJi-nJ)^|5, 

Dardjnus , 35^ 

Darra* 1^ King of S^rsu (jjfi?- 

4 ^^ 6 ? IJf, i 37 r ^ 3 ^ $ 4 ^ 5 % 

Dtrim Ilf, King of Persia (nrigojcd 
*j%). i45, ^41, j+4, 343.J 47 . J 5 *. 
Darksts (ildiv)^99 

Darwiii^ Qisirl'cs Rotjere. English [utonliA 
t47t 340, 51^ 

Ducyliiun fdls-kF-lT-tol)* tjd 
Dad* pursbo satrip Cjtli cenmiy 

M-). iJJ 

DAigAifTf of Pfika, Tht fEiinpidcj)^ -pi 
Dawicms, Richard MacGilUvriyp Ei^ish 
in:hcal<igm, 6 
Day (Jnity),99 
Dead Am'iS^n, da| 

Dtutlu sfr Thanatos 

tdtbts^ ranccllsdon oK ^6^ 

Dccclrb lofl, 40Cf,^7i 44S 

dvcirntl sywKii\ 

Deiancin a54t 

Dciiurchiia (dr-oir'-kiM)^ oraror 
4S3 

Ikikn Cboftderacy^ ijip 14^ M*. *7^ 
Dclitnti ^65^444 

Dtlos (dc-loti), 33*4 iin 105+ 131 1 Iji, ifi jt 

aoop lit, e |4 l4Jp 27^^ 1 ^ 5*1 57 ®^ 37 +. 

J7S, jSo. 59I4 6ij, 61^ 66f 

Ddpht 2% SSV-S. io+'io3, * tS. 

!3^ 141, 1+4, I79v iS0, (fia. JBs, tSS. 

zm. ail, ai6, 174, Jl 4 |I 7 , 321, 471, +77, 

530 

Delphi Mu$ciin4 1:1,4^ 

Dcipliu: Ampliictyony, 261, 477, 360 
Delphic Oracle, 7J» yji 78, t6^. 182* 

198, jiSi, 357. 576 
Dtfphis (flS^'Gi)j5(37p di* 

DcmAdc$ (dirn^-i^iV* nmor and dtftra- 

g^lgTjC (380-318 BJC.}, 483 

dcnwgt7g}> 441 

Denta^xu (de'^L'-z''^>p King of Spana 
(reigned ^eo^e ilc.), SO 
denis. 40, IE+, a59 

Drfnt$i3i= (d^Edn'} {King’s Crnmnom^^ 46 
DtinL-cer (dfi'm£^^TEr>p ja* jo*. 6S, 69, lopi 
17th, 175, 178, J79, jSj. 4KS, ttft igS, 3.J1, 
sjJ. 510, 329* 420. +71, O22; T!te$mDphoF03, 
<99 

DwffCW, <3+, 

Pirfjf/f.frwTrj .4nmT*fx (Danio- 
phon)«{iii 

[Xmcflius. ptwsc (A- 5+0 bjcK t+3 
Demetrius ( Sorer* King of Syris (reigtifd 
iiSa-tjo hjO, 579 


Dcmitrins It N“l«ror* King of Syria {reigned 
t+O-i+i mad 11S-X25 v£.)^ 5^4 
Disnierriiis PhoJeieos (f^le'-^-iu), Attic 
oraror {3+5?-aS3? &^)h 178', 4S31 55S, 56?. 
586.59+,^! 

X^ictrius ! Pdbrextea (patM4jr-sP-r]ci>* 
King of Maecdonii {337-283 iijc.)i 5031338^ 
jOot J7t* 0±4| 
dentttirgoi, 110 

Deinoced« physicbm (fL 

|si m;>* 34a, 1+0 

tieinocxary, in 5parra« 80; In Aihetn, la 113^ 
laOp a+S-i+S. 554; in S\T2 Cij*c, lyi; tinder 
Ptfidts, 24S-EO7, 270-2861 in pluliitopliy of 
ii^cao; in philoso|div -of Anstorle. 

DcmocritwS philosopner 

(4<ki?-36a? OS* 69, ijOp i^* loip 317. 

JJ7. 35®. 339. Hh 5S*-Sf3» 33^- 5^7. 

$t 9 t 0+4. ^40-647. 0|7^ 

DtinodocnS (d^-fnAd-^tifis),^! 

Dcihoffhcncj (dC^-cma^-tti^-n^y, ontpr and 
sntcsniAn CiS+^-jat 272^ 278^ 

jor* 304, 404 M 59 V 47^ pt^ 

J42. S43^ tSh O2O 

De Hmww fLucredus)* 44i* 

E>acafics, Rene, FiTnch phikmapher {if0- 
z6ro),^ 

DcsTTipnlinSi Ornillrt French mrcludonisT 
{1760^1794), 89* 

Deucalion <di^-kaMiHMiy, 39 
ii^ur tx msrkioa (dt-iU cks ndk'-l-ni)* 34IK 
jOfi, 37 ^ 597 * 4^2 
Detils* Onfu j6l 

. 55® 

Dfidaowenoj (JF-i-du'-iutn-As) (Polyctcrtus), 
322,498 

Diagofos rdf-%^-A-risV of Xtelojip puct and 
pUltPfopher {jth ccrnicT U^)* 337 
dialcffica, 331, 367-3^ 5^3 
iHaJccts, 1^, 104 

Dulngiia {PUen)^ 364, ^Tj-jry, 317 

Diafojjurj of the Ddid fLttebn)^ 349" 

Diana, 183^ Arremis 
DLub (de-az'd-a), 179.199 
Dr^rf .S^foTTfl (dc^-bra tOrfS^jira), jSo 
DiVieaivhns (dT-ic-trk'-lHl, Fcfi^itde phi- 
Idfioplicr to. jzo BX;,}^ 108^ +83. foi 
Diotoopolis fiiP-sc-op^-frffeS^ tnS 
Dicker^ OiarW^ Ugluh novdbr {rStl- 
1870), 41E 

dketronh^^ in ArgtM^ rij m Sic)™+ 89; in 
Cnrimh, 90; of Prm'HTatai;, eio-j2ji in 
MUgehs^ 1344 In SanKi& i+zi in Lcsbus.^ 151; 
in Sidly^ 171-1731 in phdnBnph.^- of Platn^ 
520; in fyhOnsophy of AsbtstU, 533 
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Dido 

Didyiiw 

diet, of AthenidEE;, z^o 
Dil» jB^^ior 

Omocr^m architect (.fdi 

ctnwy RC-S, ^v-> 54f' 

Dtoesnnu (di-nipS^-lT^^tus) , Hrrtthrfit/iHtifln 
(4tb cenrur^'iac-)^jot 

Dio Cbty'$4srotnf Sophkt. and fhctodciain (40- 
itf>, 116 

Diocics of Oktytois, ph)'sdan 

<fl, 4lh ocntuxi'M.)^ 501-505 
Dbclctbn (Cahlf: Aurelias Valerius Dioctet^ 
inus)> Emnaft emperor ^ 

DkKloriM Sicalt^ (dr'd-di 5 "-i^ sflt'-a 4 m), 
bstoruiR -(li istijetttiiiy hJlK 4J 4^% 

I&7*, t89* i4U i4j\4f5 

Diogenes fdr-6l''i^ii&>, Cynic philosopher 
30 %/m, 30t, 5 Cp6^509, 

Diodes ApoUortktra, fumnl philosopher 

Diogenes Tstram. writer find centary aj 5.>* 
ii8*p tjft, 148, idj* idq, 35j, J54 p 

jA JJ 7‘ JW. 45J. +7*. St4. 

6 iU 653 

Dim^es or ^cncia frhc Bifn'InniiLEiK Seoic 
pjtilosoplie.r i md conmry 651 
Diolcoj^Si^ 

Diomedes (di'-^ini£*’'dcsrK -lit* f 7 f S* 
Dkin (ilr^onjp ryranE of Syracuse (4^151 
B£.). 475-474^ 7ro 
Diane rfli 

Dlofii'Sti (clr-A-nMlr' 4 -i)^ 178, *§#, w. 210^ 
333', J33, J79\ jSl. 5pi, 418.4Jn, 435. jaj 
Dionynan Aidso, 7^0 

DlonYsIus (dr- 6 -nljh’-I 4 jt) L tyrant of Syra- 

n4o^ 416* 43^4^1.47^ 

473. 505. 

Dionyaiiis 11 , lynnt of Syracuse im 5^ 

4 ?i- 47 ^y»i 53 i . 

Dion>'si'uS of hlohoanHEsiii. hBcorun (54?- 
7? M.h ^51 

Dkun^'sus <di*-6-iir-siSa>* 6^ 178, 17^ ite^ 
iSip iSfp 166-1^ li^ 190* ipj^ 194^ 
ipS, t99-tqow ij;. lit. *10. lJ3f *35. l?Ji 
311, 3^ 375, 378. 379^ 4». 41J 4JS-4*9 v 

417, 435, 467* 49&. jS). yft7 
Dioflynrf^iEi 
Dfonyjvr fScopas)^) 497 
Dionyw, Theater of, ij^ *3*. *5^ ijf- 377 " 
jSt, 39*. 401, 491 
Dioscuri fdfW^tnj 5 '-Tf] | 
andPoUux 

Diai^iir fi!r-fij4ed&f'-!-l5), 135. 157 
Dimiim {fSc-^-E-fii^) ,coarD»in. 300 
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Dipoctrai (dl-poi'^nat), CnHon scnlpDai ffi- 
i*n | 3 i 

Dipolk fdlj^'-H-a)^ aoo 
Dipyino fdip' 44 oo}f 119^ 

DLneo fddr'-scK ^*3 

DiVco^fOf (di-s-k^djo-J^) set Diicm 
Tkr&trfr 

Tbrm^tr (Myron), 143, 7^3 
discus [hrowTQg, 4B, IT4 
Diiun 

divination. 175,197. 198 
Divine Firrv *44-147^ dji 
dh^iiir nilc, 11, 577, 59i 
Dtvinc ^^'ord, 147 
drvxsbn onubor, S75 

dfvofoei HI i^rea^ 84; in Sictljs 170; in 
Athem; 307 
Dnieper River, 157 
Dniester River^ 137 

Dadeetjaolu (dfl^-d^^-l«p*-A'lls> (InnianK tiR. 
134^x51 

Dodema (d0-rln‘’™),'57t iScs. 1^^ 56o 
Dorpfcld, VVdlieini, German archcuh^giit, 
**. 17^ 54t 33*- m 
163 

Dnlfirn fdrT4dn>^ 49 

Pvriiii (clu'-Tj-nn) tnvasiott, 5^ 14. 47. 

61454, W >37^ *33-334^ ^<8* ^*3 
Domna, sj, 4ii 444 ?», 7?, 75, 77, 

eg, %, 95. itift, 109. 117. iiK* *J3-D-h 
ito, 103.305.3»** P3. fiblea. ^04 
Doric (il5r-ik> mo^ fmosic), 74, jif 
Doric order fsirdiirfccmrr)^ (SSh 8&. 91, lOy. 
Tii^ ifi8, 171, ia3t 2i4-**S. sa^ Ji?! pa, 
P9 k 13^ 331 p ^*7 

Dndclii (dfli'-i-ka)+courn3S3Cu ifi 
Doris (ihV-risK (og. 477t 
Donii (du'-rus), 35^* sa? 

DorypWof fduf-Tf-^r^>, w i3ww 
DosTocTTkii Fondor ATikhaiiiwich* Rubum 

ivavtlBE (iSii'tgar)^ 5J4 
double 0^ S, 11,14,19. lOt 3* 
dnditiia. 114. ^7t-^74 

Dneo (drS^-k&l, Athenian btsrgivrT <7dt 
cental wl), 77. lil^ II4. Ity, 1$^ 304 
drihugfr system, in Cm*, 7. 19 s hi Athcra^ 
1^9; in !tear Fjm* 576^ tn ligypt, sti 
tlraxrii^ in Argos^ 72; in Aihci^ t5i: In re¬ 
ligion, 178, 189, *93. »o^ wgins of, 130- 
133; HI Gulden A^ 379-4^91 “ 4ih «n- 
njn% 48i-4fi|i in tUlleniiric age, 6 p 6 ^ 6 cA 
Dr^p<d Vfnm. jzd* 

Dream, ste Oneift^ 

Dmuschus fdffm'-a4r!ksh icvntuikiiim' f6th 
cennuy trn 
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by Acbatansv 45:; in Spana* 821 in 
Aihcru, 170, JED 
; 

4btmKCciii«!Ss, ki Spiral Bii m Athene 
Drunknt SUeftuiy 61^ 

Drj’dcn, Jcilitu English poit and dramitin 
(lifijE-iyOD), 377* 

Dehh&Sk Aiwsndfr^ fih, Ffuicb (Jrancattst and 
novelist (ii2+“C8j^j)i&s7 
Daim^o^ 67* S7S. EpidmuUtf 

Gaat^ Tbe^6i^ 

OyiTifi 

Oyrndduiii (dl-rak'-T-ilJr*^, /« d^i> Epbn* 
tmiRtis 

£ 

Etnh {(Jcity^ ^ w G*ta 

%. 17, II. js*, J7l 

csttB wnrAiip, m Crete* %f; ol A^JaieiM^ 
jBj in cckninioft rcli|Kni, i77”f7S 
Edsa^nii 

Ec^lcdaso^ 4DI, Iki7^6d4 
EodlesaKiciUv 6 q^^S 

j^^rlcTNiniudf Tt^ (Ans^ 

383* 4^7 

Ed^kermaniip jDtMti Pticr* Gefimn ayihoi 
Cl7Qci-i»f4), 364, 419 

Ecphintos of Syracuse, geographer (fl* 390 

A4l),50I 

Edcn,43-44 

Eiksti 

EdTu (ed'-rfflV>,AtB 
cducatioHi. m Horren'e sowiy, ft; in 
^1-83 s in Adieus. 306; In jnf tm- 

tnry\ ^ 6 ^ 

Egyp<^ li 4 ^ fn 7 * *S. 1^ Jffl. 5 *f 34 ^ 

Ih 1?* 47- 54- 3 h ^ ^43^ 

*73-*74 i 17S. 

191. rj9. «t. ill, 13ft. 171. 

176. 1944 lie, 34A 450. 4J7* 4^^ 

109, ficv 144-54;. 5^4- jjft* ^ 

5(Sl* 565, 566. 570. 571* 57a. 574, ;7Jp 57^ 

582. 5%-X9S. 599^ tfoo, <So6. 607, 61^ tfiO* 

dl 4 . «}. 

Eilesms^ (r4F-rH’-yi>, tti, iM 

(e-ld£’-zI4)| lifi tJSi 157, 2^ 

4169 

rJhbyit^mLii J78-I79 
Ekm fe'4aitiK54J»57i 
EUpheboLion 
Eliaa 

Elates lod,49i 

E3ci fc^4c*4>i 1*54 167-ida, 339* 1494 ISO 
Elmk School, 1 jS, H^ljo 

Eluzar MarcibcuSL Jewi^ paniot tmd cm- 
tnry Bjfc>*5t| 


elccdcrts^ m Spam, 79-St>: m Arfieiu, tij-tidi 

ijj, 157,1*3 

Eleccra fMefc^ra), 5 u *ii 38*. jSg, 409, 41 ii 
413 

EUctra (EinIjMElesk 401*, 409-410 
Eh^tra (SaphDdes)^ 393-39j 
ciccmmtt 171 
E/ffwjmij (Enclidhd^B 
Elcpharmnc (6I'-t-iIn-tf-ii4),430 
ElEindniati f mysecrics, ^3^ 18^ 

189, 199. lot, |oo, jSi, 4371 447i 508, 617, 
6&i^ 66S 

19, JO*, *8^ 109, t7;p *78# 
188, 189. 199. jol. 3|l. t7t| 319, *17 
Elcutherae (IdaMhA-rch 3 od, |i| 

Elgiiit Thmnw Brace, scrtrcnth Esji ofi Diifoli 
diplcimat (J7*6't84i)k ll^*i l?5* 

EUs (e^-UsK |9i 4Jt* *X. 88^ ^ K»^ in« IN- 
|;6i J18* 3*1, 497, 542. j6o, 5*r, jjet *43. 
*43 

iilmlxtiim drama, 381, 410, 

Elplnkc {chpf"-nj-«>, listtt of Omon tstll 
cciituty jLjCd)( ^7* 3*6* 

Elynii 170 

EI^’Eian C^4ndi‘4n> Fields^ 14, 311 

Bmhsik^ifn f^r Cyibtra (Waiijciu). 159 

mihryi:Aim% 529^30 

Emmaui 

Empedocles <cin-pid^-A-kl*7-), pliBoaopher 

(510,^43^7 uxL)^ -p*. 99 , IJ 9 , l/i, 139 , 342 i 

3 iS^ }S 3 ' 3 j^ 4jt. 5J9. 530, *69 
EmpOfiititi fem-fi*'-n-urii)**7p 1*9^575 
Encydopedimp 3*3,413, 657 
EnLl\TiiiDii d$ 

cnginccdng. 141, 500, 588-5^9 
Englalli 31, i9h 4^- 75- 44^ 4^ 

engraving, in Crete, 1*^ in Myceiuep 30$ m 
Homcfic lOcifty, 531 in Ptri^an 314; 
in E‘!dlentircic 616 
EnkiHiil {£a-k6'-rr.c3, 34 
Enoch, Book of, *04*, ijj 
Enodi HArdctt, 59* 
eittdwhy* 5Jo*s|i 

Hp^ifiondas Theban 

Hnesraan Anil grricni! {cSp 420-3*1 B4::)* 81, 
fiS, 93, iqj, iqi, 1^, 4*1-4153,475* 4B9 
^heboj, 18^390 

Efibfkoff |ii 

Ephesus rai, 14?, 143-148;, 151* 

j*9i t7s* 178. 183* Si** 117* 49.IP 493* 497^ 
175-577-5A 60a. *ja, *39 
Ephmlies Adjcntiin stitesmiil 

(d. 4A1 tc>» 246-^8, *4*^ 759i 39® 

^horate, 1J4 80. 5*^ 

Ephnras (^-6-ru5) of C5yme+ hutqrmA Cca. 
41x1-330 itc),4l4*. tSt 
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Epktms it<^man Scnic plii- 

{i;fK»|ih£r {t$o-^]joi)p (ij* 

£pk'i]jmiinTi« 644-11^9 

Epicura philosopher 

J is^ J« 5 , 3 <S 9 ^ S& 7 , 

<44^, ^jg, iSjj, 4571 
Epidomnu^ (cp^3+4im'-flfis), 571* 6^2 
£]>iildLirui (^4-Jy'iu£)p 7 Jt W-W. »* 7 v 

m, ;<59 

Epigotti <t^Ig'-‘A-ni>,4i 

Eplmetheus {cp^-l-oiE'-th^bJi ioi 

Ephu» '(t-pr-riis)i j7h ( 5 ( 7 , Jfl, 103* 106^ iSi* 

Equals, see hm^id 
cqmmws, pFC4:e£doii pf^ 6^(i 
ErisisETarus {£r'-4-scs'H?fa-eusl»phjraicSan and 
anfffcirnbir (fl- jni cenmry bjcl), 

61% ^j& 

Enro fcr"-fl-to>, 

Eratuqctlupa ^egukrter 

and axEmBontcr 
(^11, 6 ^ 6 - 6 %^ 1 6S^ 

Erchtti (er'-f-buj)«9P 

Erechtheipn <^-£k-th£-iiiM)i 3 if, ^xj, 

JP 

Ercchdieuiv 40^33% 

Ettgli (|r"-4^£'?, IJ7, w j/jftf PEnnihus 

Fji»us 133 

Emm (c^'-Eil-a)^ itr;, 1 iSp, 378, 5^ 

et^pUfirriJ, :i7i 

Er^HiiTius {er-gPt'-i^]^>, potter (11 
11^ 

Enchthprihtt {ctMk-«ho*-ni-us)+45 
Ermnyet{^rfji*4^>p tS^ frr aiso Vartss 
Eros 99^ 17B;* i85* 303, 416.49i 

£rpf {PtTraTtdcs)^4J95,49^ 

Hrythrae (cr'-I-thie), 150^ ly?, ^^9 

Ejyiiniflchua 370 

Esfiras <££'-di^lp{ki4 

csptifrirJi *^3 

rsuyi, 48&-4S8 

Esencs fP9 

Esther^ Aoj 

nthttks, of HatP, jit-ffpt of Ariaode, Jlt- 

Etcodes 394. 

Ether fdctty),99 

ethics, in phOosophy tif Hcracklmt^ 147; <rf 
P>'tiugiiTa9; 163-161S; 4>f medical profesioc, 
546-;4££ of Dcmocrinis, 354^ of Soci^tt^ 
37tS of Cpnkst, pM: of 317; of Arii- 
Sn~5J4p of Epkann, tf4iS~6hf9; of 

Sewt, 
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EtJtfppia, tSjt 538, iTdt 34^ 431 
rthatjopy* 107 -ipS 
Etna, Afti^ 171^ 337, 5x0 
Eton, 311 

Emirid J19,174, 47^f ^ 

Einisnns. 1^ tee ais<f Etniru 
Eub^tea 17, ^ 153, 19^ 

i3f> 555^4^9^+4^1 575-^ 

Euckides (u-kir-der), ardioil (H-k 40} 

Eudeldcs of Alcftam, phOjosopher (ca* 450- 
^74 nj;,5, ro?, 369. jpj, 3io, dtt 
EbcIkL (a'^-klld)* feMnetrksan 3rd cen¬ 
tury tic.)^ 137, 3Pi» di7-£xS» ^33 
Eucx^es deiTiagogiw ( 3 . jdi 

cifiuriuy bjC)^ 155, 442 
Efiiiejiifjn Ethkf (AristmlcJ, jt6* 

Etid^iuit of Rhodet, philoso¬ 

pher (3. 4th eciituty fOP 
Eudo^iti atrroPM <4091-331? 

PJ^)f *147 5», 3os-30i> 306^ yjt, diS* 
Eugaeon UTitcf. I40 

3tl 

Eiutenienii (ft-heiT'-cr-ua) of Messani, my- 
thologhft ((!► 300 nx-), 5^ 

Eimiseua Ai 

Eumclus (u'-mH-iblK Gortehloax poet (Sdi 
Ccomi^^ Jtc.>, 9* 

Etmtenes (u'-ni£-fiei} L Xin^ of Fctgainuiti 
m tix-)+0S 

Eumraes U. of Pergamum Creigoed 

197-1^ luc:). 378* dop^ dpi, 665 

Eurneiudn (iL-in^Mnd^jp iM, iqu 3^91 39f 
BwietfidL-t ^Atschylos)- 3S9- 
Eupamda (h-p^-HdxJp iid^ iti* ita 
Enpborhm (iir-for'-Wif )', idf 
Euphri^tfis River* 3, 460^ 302* 337* 

5 * 4 . J7a. J 75 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Enphronins ( 0 -trsV-ni-Oi>i potter (6ih-jtb 
ccfttiiry nx;), xio 

Eupolts (ii'-pd-ttt)* comic dfaniatisc {a* 446- 
4IT mx.)| 3A4^3d3i 420-411 
Etipedk, bo^r, 113 

Eupommis; pametr l4rh cennuy BjC.), 498 
Euripi(]i7(6-rjp'-d-dEa!)i tragic drumiiit^<4fo- 
40d nxd. 43, 35, 97, lop, 197* iQj* 307, 
ait* iji, ijip 151, 167* tft£K 297* J<^4 k 

^ n?* 34^ 3^ f73. T79i 

383* 383, 391* 39®- 39^ 4*^*9^ ffc*! 4^ 
4^7i 4^ «3. 43^. 4J7^ 4*^7- 4®*- f57^ 
dot, diX dif, P71 
Etiripis (tk^-pib>* J07 
Etiri(3pa C{i-id^^4J,35 

Eutx^, 4, d, 8*1 X 6 . 30^ 119.1411. *57, *70* 174. 
*T4. 4f«. +97. f+l. J47. Jft. Jf*- 

JJB, f66, 571, sjA, S77t 6*9, ^7. *7. 669, 
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Eurmv lliTTr* 7?* 01* 8S, 447 

Fimti (fl-fuii), [77 
Eurydicc <ii-tid-i-sc]p, joj, 319 
EiiJVTtairithii:^ <'&"-r 5 'niaji'- 4 hflS), 

Eun^nctloBi (^i-^i^^''-c-di>rt> River, 23^ 34^* 

^ 47 ^ - 7 ^ 

Eitmiomc () * tfii 
Eui^limn (u'-rT-ft6a)^ pli}"siclM <5th ecu- 
dlry JLC.)* J41 

Zurysrtwus 4' 

Euterpe 

EiirhiflS joo 

BukbyJeriELH (u’-thi'dc^-mi 3 s) T, Kirtgqf Bae- 
triiJ (fit fiafl 

Enthyricmitip 7* 

BmbyJcifius CPIfltt>>i 5 ij^ 

EyrhvTividH <a*-thr‘niWe?>* porrcrC^iii ci:n- 
mry 

Euth>T>*Lfn socnlisayer (5tb cen- 

tury B.r4^ 

Embyphra (Pliiioh J7^ 5i 
Eut> chides cjf Sac>-(wi+sedpror 

f+di century 

Sex tec Blade Sa 

Evjgorw KJt^ of Sdimls 

(rcignrd 410-174 "Lc-)! ^ 

Evm]^iine (LnciifellowK 
Etbks, Sir Aitlnir John, British sreU^soU^giw, 
f-7, 17 * 11. XX 
frdittbft 1 14 D, J41. 

cxcavtmoiis. at Cr™, j^s flt .Troy, 15-^7. J4- 
j^S; at Tirynsv 17-18-^ fVlywwEr^ at 
Mdew^ <^i 

Eeccsddcs . ntpKew of 

Solon fdth ccdfury M-h s ji 
Eseciaj potter (dth centuty 

ftjC.), 219 
ex^TtcrJTt idi 
fvjlr 161 
MoitnV/. idj 

nploiniitm of poor, til* i8cp-iSk J9^-5V7 

Eot,S 79 

F 

FaUun (Ouiimw Fabins ^l(pdimi 3 aK Roman 
general (If, 310 bjcx), 44^ 
ftiblrt, 171^ 

Fahrkim CCanis Fabddus Liuefniis:), Riunao 
general rmil acitcsman (fL tWn 

factotict in Crate, ti; in Atbens. 171. 

4fS4; in 3rd (xntuiy; 5162; in Sdeudd Em¬ 
pire, 5751 ill Eg^'pU 
faience* £6^17, 

iif .iiilelltft Tht (Phj^'nicbai). jHi* 


family* posii^oii of^ m Humerk ^acietyi 4^k 
px break-up of, under Lycoi^u^* 79; 
i£E Aliens, fo0, jo7-joi; in ci|y 
ini; in }rd eeomry, 

Fjrwere ^liwnj, T79 

FoTTHTif (ApolloiuDsandTaurtscus)^ di; 
FsiTifje Wirrtfrfer (Glycon), A14 
FjiJtiesc Palace* Rnme^dij* 

Fascism, ^33 

Faxes, iSA, ^34^ Moiral 

fj^dicr. thev in Homeric mcicly, fo-jir rtl 
ligioiik tori in Athens* 507-300 
fauns, lyB 

Fmu£ (Goethe), di4 
FflyTim 153 

fdlah, fS 7»50 
fcmmisfii» =33 

fcmliiy" stotship, m Crate, in lilycenJe, 
|i; lncDn 3 riYi]n toligicm^ 177^ 178^ 199 
fcitilizadon, 169 
fcsrii'ak, 
fettshWk 1J 
hnanct, 174 
lines, r<ki. z 6 i 

fire, in Crete* ii| s mean^ -of euruiumilcatinTii 
47, 173 s of Proiiictlitw^ too 
lirtt principle, 137, ijH 139, 144-146 
luliitigp in Alycenjie, 30; m Achucan socKiy, 
4j; tn Taras^ rio; in Athens, 370 
Flimininiis, Titus Qnincrios, Homan geneftJ 
and Aairaiiai} (cL 520-174 f7^ ^3' 

664 , 

fioodj in Gretfc niyih, 39; in Acllacin cleHi- 
tstioii* 4j; in Attica. 16S 
flivid coivnil* a68, 
flov*™* 308^109 

fog. 4 

Ftdria^ * jn, jfif afro Phoctn 
foofJ« in Grate, 14; of Achocans, 45: in Spans* 
85; in Sybarb, i 6 tr, in ,Aihcm, 269-170 
foor nets. 48;, 514, ai5 

fooe^ear, ui OurtCn 9; of Actmemts, 43; in 
Athciw, mj 

F4nidi^ J<rtcph, Duke of Omnro, French 
revoluunuary and minister of police ftyAj- 
1810), 541 

prance, j, IT* 36, 198, 50*, 361,45$ 

France, Amtde, French crirk and norelbl 
(r^-i 0 t 4 >,d 57 
Franebcarw^ $a 6 ^ 6 si 
prati^fib vaie^ 219 

Fradtriek Wliliain E Kiim of Ptussk 
S 74 fl )*477 

Frederick l| ihe Great. Eing of PniFria; fitis- 
1786! *:o. 418,477 
frardiTicn, 276^ 17M 
freedom of %4>ecch* 54, jj i 
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freoiKn, In Hocicrk sochay^ 46; in S^arm, 

55-74; m AthfiiH, fio-iiip i’j6- 

s ?7 

Frtncli Acaacmv. ^3 
French RcmtatiDai^ up, 

Fraicb Sclibol AL Acbinis, 6 
fiescocSf in Cicrc, 7, m Myt^enaiSt yi 

in Pcrictcsn age, 511$ 

Frwd ^iiund* Ausermn psych «iiia1>'5t, 

670 

fnw% in Crete, ig; m Myeenae, |J; in Ho- 
mcnc TOcicty* 

Frogj f Amfi^hiiie 3 ), 4 i 7 , 4 i 7 
^’FnBcnJ Ormiion*^ (Fcnclcs),434 
Ftldcs^ 1$$, 

fumiturt:, of Athaeaiis, 4$^ in Ruincric So- 
ckiy, 55i in Athene jpg 


GiuiAr4 53o 

Gaea (jc'-i), 4it, ^ 104- 177* 180, ili 
Gaktia J57i sjg- 

Galen (gi'-|m>p Gsudios;, physician and med¬ 
ical vmxcr if^nhtxto^}, 514^ 670 
Galiidp Galdcci, Icillan astmtpquet (<5^- 
1644?* ^54* 6y? 

Gallirr litvnstcuip 

GallipolL 5^ 157, rec 4 !so CoUipulli 
Gamcllon igg 

giniH, in Creie. ii; in Hottiiiw 4^^ 

m Spma, 85i in Athens^ in fc*- 
lA^ali^ t^iobEinmmrnnn cnltart, iti-iiyi 
cf children, j8S 

Ganges fgan'-ffe) Rlrcr, j, 546^ 6 ^j 
Ganymede fgin'-I-ttied), iSi 
Garileft df Daphne, ^75 
^dem, 16^ *^17 

Ckrganmap4or 

Gfljfrp/ejty (Afchaitrata&),d49 
Gau^i^ fg^*-ga-mc'-U>p j4y 

Gaiil d7, 71+ 1114, lit, idi, irtg- 319, 471^ 

559^ y60p 57B, 611, 61 jp 6ijp ^ dd? 

Cm 54 ip 541 , f 7 j, 5 tp 

Gc f 1#)^ Gaea 

Gedrnda fgcHiro^'^-i),i47 
Gela 1711^ jij, 45® 

Gdon (jd'dAfi) of Gela, cymiif of SyncuK 
(d, 47t sx,>, I7S-173* 24^ 517.4 jB/4J9 
gnoccDTrie theory, 654, djj 
G^iigr^pbiea (lLn[o^enes>,d57 

*11^ 15^ 

Gnmmcal scy'Ie,^), ir^itg 
geotnetry, iS|, jjft. 500-501^ difi, 
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Ge 4 ^ <ja'-as), iSfi 
Germ jSo 

Ccrminy, 34 

germ theory of dhoA^Ct 19J-19S 
Geroiim i J^Eon^-d-d), 178 

Si^Touiiii Cj^rwi-sdil-lh r^e Senate (Spam) 
grroiiiii (JcTSFS in Alciiniiritt), 594 
Geryw (je^-ri-oii)p4tf- 
O^f pmedm (giz pc-fc''^duo> Oieoatoens), 

Gibbon, Edveard, homrian (1757- 

1794). 4?^ 43* 

Gilinj^r, 3, J4t 

Gibrajter+ Suaits rw POUrt of Flerctileft 
Glocio di ikmdonc, Italian painter (1176?- 

i 5 J 7 ?>, 4 c »,669 

Gidadcs (p-ir'd-dSs)r87*‘ 

GJaucon (glfi'^lcun), jn-jii 
GIautus {g!A*^-ki»)+ irmtu'trflter (fl. 7EI1 ccti- 
nxry' &&)* 

GJocz, 011^^7, French hEStorian^ 479* 
Olyecra (di'^d'-fi)p courresaii, 49:, 607 
Clyetin of A them, sculptor (H. ts 

^xirrory' lM;,},dt4 

glyptic aruin Crete, lO; in Myceroie, |t- 
in PcTielfafi age, m; in Htilicnhdc age, 
6 j6 

Gttaihacna (iil^hc*-nfl>p conrteinm. 300 
God, tji* IJ7* t^9* t44'^7i •A 

tBgp 150, 757, 51(^517, jji, 604, *J3- 

^5^ ^5^ 

gods. tl. 13-14, J7* V®‘icp», 5^S- 

506 

Goethe, Johaitn Wolffaog von, Gerfnaat 

aLifhar 11749-1851), 767* ajji *>8, 1*4, 
llfflp 419^ di4p 6j8 
Golden {smn), 150 
Golden Age (Hofner), % 

Golden Flecee, 49 -iH< 40J 
Gddai Race m 

Goimne, A-W„ Bnr^ dasskaJ ^oler, tjyt, 
t7«* 

Gor^as (goi^-ii-as), uraior f405?-iftj?>t 115. 
sOJf 358r 3^. 43®^ 433^ 434 - -mA 

4By, 4«6| 506* jtt, 534, 64a 
GprgiJr (Ptato), 513* 

Gf^rn tti 35,105 

Gridiic style, 356 

Gonmk fit 7* 11, rfi* ai^ 30 

govcmnirRt, of Cme, lo-it; of Myctoaci 30 
31; in Homeric society, of Sparta, 

79^Ri: of AthcfcK 114-118, ays-afij-^ of 
Rhodes 574; of Sdcucid Empire, 575; of 
Pcrgjtmtnn, 578^701 of 
Graces. rffSf 1B6 
Gwej ^SocntH)«|fi5 
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CcaSi i<5p 

Gfitil {gii'-*), 107 

gnjimiiirp fSl 
^dlfl2^i£f l^T 

Gra^md^^ j^S 
Grand Tnquajcar^ $24 
Gnmicus (gri-nF-tus) Rhner, J34, J44, 

^^pbc p^'orionton, 

Great AjfiMihlir 57^ ^ 

GreaKt Mysteries jR;9-ilt0d 199 
GrfAf IJWff (DttMocriras)^ 3^4 
^rafJbi^Jflgy, TJ&e, iS8v 307. 

Gmlf Orthodox Qusix^ 

Grtelfs, dcjTTTticm of rumr. 107 
Greek War of lodepcndertcc^ J35* 

CrefiFell^ BcTitard Pync, EnglMi ppyroifs^ 
iSS 

Groio^ Geor^, E^nelish histonan (1794-1871: J* 
114*. t47%4ff*.J33*- f49 
Gryllta £gril*-u$^ son oF Xenopbem fd. 

4^1> 49$ 

OTitdv, ijiOv 3^0^ 5^ 

G}dipptia (jt-lTp'-us), Spattac gestraJ (jth 
centnty 44S 

gynmasiums, [50, 5^1- 

gi'mnasdct, io Spana* 75. 8x-3j; in Aihera^ 

GjimtopcdLi (gim*-nA-pi"-dI-i)#7Jt8d *19 
gyimuwpluccs^ 581^^ 

g Vtwcmm. 301, J09 
yrroD (jir'-^n), to 6 

H 

Ht<!« [], IP*, 4ft, 41*, tfi. *7* 

i4|, 178^ 179. <90. i99v Jiif 11^ 3^ 

Hailrufi, Roman tmperar {71^110), H17 
Hicnion (Itc'Hnun), 39^397 

Truda fha-g^-d tie-ff'-di]' -(Hoiy 
Trinity), 4, 7 * if* if, id iB- i9t, fi 
Hoifi (hf-fa), 5^. Jf# afro Polls 
Halblicrr, Fn, Italuui cuxb^ologist, 6 
HaUiia*43* 

HoUcarnassua {halM4ar4i^-us)i il4t 410- 
491- 494. 

Hall Ilf the DoobJe Ax, tf, fp 
Hall of lEudadof^ 169 
Hallkatt cuhure, 6t 
Hall'S (hil'‘&) Rim^ 375 
Haimiiirg, 14 

HjimQcar EamnH Carthagininn gpnefal (jrd 
century bjcl), 57 j 

HamDcar £har-iml''-kif)* Cifrill4gamii gnn* 
cml (fdf wnnny i7|t 438 

l limJti:, i; 10^ 401 


Hnmmnrab^ Knig of Eabytoa (reigned 
19JJ-I90 117, lii 

haiidlerajE'ts^4^, ^89 
Han Dyrrasn^ 573 
Hanging Girded 143* 

Hannlbai (liaif'-i-4ial)« Cafxhigbihn geneial 
(5tli ccnniri' frjc.), 438, 471, 471 
FiofinibaL Carthaginian gencTil(;i;47^iS| hjo). 

jdl* 77J, di4, Slf. <56145^3 
Hanno of d^arthagf, oa^i^tor CE. fw bjC-), 
34< 

Hinukkah, |l4t 

Hamioditia (!i5r-iiiQ'-di-5cr3*tyri3Tinia(Je (iSrli 
ceortny nr^), 1x1^124, 301 

//jmftmMM (Arijioxenii5}«di7 
Flarpalua. treasurer (^th ceimuy ixl)^ 541, 

353 

Hamstm:' Vase, 17 
hareese festivals, 17 

Harny^ ^VtEliam, English anatcnnkr and 
physician (1378-1^57), 63 B 
Hatmonoi (hd^^i6-JiD« 584 

Hinddakbi, J^i&cjib, Gr«k arohcologut; d 
Ha'w esL Harriet Bcyd, Amcriran Jirehcolo^ 
gist, d 

Ffawthunic, biothanicl, Amerkan writer 

hcaddits, tn Cfrtc, of Achactnis, 37* 4yj 
m Athens^ 191 
ihitd c f a G Wj 499 
Hejd ^ 

€ff 0^4 
beating, rTo, jti9 
Hmw (drily99^ lof, 177 
Hebe ifi^ i 86 y 134 

Hebrew (Isngiiagc), 194,603,604 
tlebr^s* 197* J9I 

Hccaraeus (helr'-a^^-4$) of tiistr^ 

rian aod geographer <fl_ 6fh-jtfi cenmry 
5f. ^ J39, J40V 144, 430 
l leeair (hek'-i-t#), t7lQ-Ift>, 6^5 
HemtHiibakpn 199 

HccatompcdDn (hi^lr^-4-tdnf-p£-d^)» 330 
ibcrrrwtJfoj^ i 11 

Hector (licfc'-tcr), 36,4s, 57-59,208, sii 
Hecuba {LZk^-04i>, 27^ 36^ yB, 307,406 
llccnba (Furiptdes), 401*1 ^ 

HegeS, Gcaw WUJidm, German pMosopher 
CrTT^fBjl), 145. 147,149 
Hegrsias (be-jS'-si-is) of Cyinie, phUosc^ 
pher, 657 

He^eiias of i^lagnesia, rbetorickn and listo- 
nan (fl, 300 n4^>„ 491 
ffrifiT (^CyrDtiy, 314 

HeleiU |6, 39^ 46,47* 4^ ft* 5|, f6p 39, flo, 171. 
180, aiOp iiS, 197, 316, 408, 3*8 
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Hftcn ^Zcll 3 li^)v jtB 

Hclcnui jfl 

irdiu^ iJ!5» i^Jt IjB 

UcWcii (h^l'-hsc).^ 

Helicon (hcV^i-tOci), Mr., ^1 HM* 

lujipccnmr; theory-, ^34, 63s 

Hdiopdlis mI, joip 

Hcliot (hc*-H-DS), i 77 t 

Hdl. «f Tbdfii 

Hcllc ^ba^^>.4J 

liElicti (luJ'-InK 

HcUcfics (b£l'- 2 oK)i ikfTTmttQii of imfle, 

]o 4 

fHioipam^^us), 4^11 
HfWrwVj fXmoplwD)^ 489-4^0 
T Iclknic CiMifcrcnct 440 
Hdlenic Sea, ii>\ /« Aegicm Sc^ 

Helicnifdc *ge» 133, 17;^ 17®^ ?*S» 

Hdicfporir fhi|'-cf-paitt)p 4'+ 35, 4X, 4 li 

44, jj, 69, tiS, 141, rsA. lift. 14JV 14*^ 
148. 176. 437, 4^ 477n J 3 S. J 44 y &5 
HlSch 3 7 i- 74 t 77* ftp^U 147* 

H 5 p 

ndw! -liis>»7| 

Henwa^copinm (h£^-Tncr‘'A-*ka'-fT-Oiti)i jr 
169 

Hephaesuoru Micukmiim gtoffd <d. 3:4 
»jc.)i 540 .y 5 i 

Hqihwtm a7t, roi, i&i, 

183-114, <*5* 

Heptaftadium, 391 

Hftni 4^ 30*^ 3^ fG, 7i» Bft 

ty% iSi^ 183* tSf, iBTi 113^ i2fl, j|t. 
318*312,317,490.349 

Her^cii (h 2 i'-fl-kle'- 4 ), 156, |t7i J73* 6S& 
Hcfaddd^ flier'-a-tlT-de)* 4T, 7*» 7)* 79v 

1^9 

Hcracicidci of Pontiit, philosopher 4fh 
ceiimry bjC.)^ Jco, 50^ 

Hec^ddtiu (hcr^- 44 dr-t^K philosopher (fL 
joo &JC.), 13^ 13ft. 143-14^^ ifii, 150, 
Si^T ^ ® 5 * 

Htndcf (h£r' 4 -M 4 i}t 3&t, 4^-4^ 43^ 44- 
70, 169, Ifio, SI6, 117, *71. W- 
319, 3^1, iBy^ lS«i^ 39 ^ 4 * 1 - 414- 433 i 
Ifmfficr (Ennp^da), 40T 
HmcUi (Sco^), 497 
Hcnclcam <h^-ii-kl^-^ini),5f 
Heradctim AfuKirm* iR^ 19* 

Hrrac1id&, fee Hcradeidifi 
Hcncmn 496 

HcrcuUueuiu 6Jft, 643 

Hetcaks, jft Hcrades 


herdm^, among Adifl«itiv 45; Domi^. 

63 i in Attica, 169 

hcrnnphftKlire. iftj 

jWnrffTilp^TOdfW/j 

|4crmeiu philMopher and ty¬ 

rant of Aianieus cemory *j&), 514- 

l'lcnia« lai, *7Sh *79^ ifti-lftj- 

li?' 3 JiJi 44 ^^ 
lieTjrjes (Praaitclcs), 117,4961 
llfjwrr (Soemos), 36^ 
f lenwi?# of ,^KiiraF, 499 
Hermiottt (hilr-mr-^^ni) (city)j7iF 569 
I lermt|>pu3 (hto-fiiTp'iiih cimiuc poet tjti^ 
eentwi' ijc,)* 1411 

HtnnolaW (h£f-oi6-Ln^-iM>, Mac^domm t-on- 
jpiretor (4rh irsnniry f|o 
Hcirmis Rn er, ijo 

bcfo woBhip, J77t tSo - , , , 

Clcrodas (hfr'-^das), i^Fftctr of mmict (a. 
;onfijrJ,593 

Hi^rodicts thct^'4-kus>. phyHCHn Csth 

cenniTV BjC.). 343 

Hefodciw T^istorian (a 

484?-413 30, 3f. 55- ^ 77^ 7®^ ItS- 

119, 134. 140, i4i. I*n *73t IrtS. 110. 
aij, 134* ajSL i+i', 198-=99. 3*yt 3+<tii 
39 i| 404, 43*^yi* 43f- 434i 43^ +37< 4®^ 
491, dij 

Hcrok: Age, 3t, 37"^ 3*J* 

Herokr (T’ijcojfOJtyh 
Heron (hi'-rtm) nf Alenndrk, marhema- 
tidan and mechanician (C ik centory 
iLc.)r 63J 

Berophila (ht-T6f"-l4i), (libyl-), i97 
Hcfo^ua (bif:-r6r-!-JDs> of OuJccdon, arwt- 
omm (ft hjc.}, 63S. 639, dyu 
HerpyUis {hSf-pO-fc). cwiicin of Armodc. 
315 

M^od (bt'Htf-iSd)* epic poet (ca. Soo 

63 , 6gv 7*. 9^ioji *35- *44. *8*^ *»*- 

ig6, no. J$9> 43^- 495 
Hespende^ (hlS‘ji^-4-dj£z>> 41+, loj* 

Hesna (he<-d 4 h eM 

hetaind (Irf-fi^-ri), ftj, 154- JOO-Jfli 

fci?/.iErc£flj, iif 

HcToipolijt fhcitt^*“Wts> {T>idao)* lift. 134 

Jffimaffer flJ5nBfellow>, ija" ^ 

Hiffra .-fiujtrjpM (luc-e-ra in4'’-gTaf-«> (Eti- 
henwnssK ^6^ 
bicroglvphics. *5 

Hicron (hf4-mny 1. tyrant of Syracuic 

Creigiied 478-=^ “S** ^75* 

3S3p43S,si3 ^ j 

Hleron TL lyrant of Syracinc (reigned 370- 
116 ilc,K 43^% 57^ 575* 59^99- 
61 % dJJt 631^31 
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Hlcnmiyfniw (hr-cc-Qii'-l-iiius)* tyrsm. of 
SyWW (am! cHirnry 59^ 

Hinubyn Mb^ 

<hVm*-cr 4 )* t^a, 171:, rjjt 23:4, a+f, 

Himes, Nf^muio, inctik^ liiamrian, ^(iS* 
Himllcw+ Canhiginjui genersl cormry 
b 4 :l)«i| 2 , 47 s 

Mindux, s^5, T77* 

HjppFATcKis, omsart af Crai« (41^1 cennjxy 
•iC;)*dfa 45 i 

liipjWtihiu <hT-pIr'-km)r ^Tnnt of ArKrm 
Co. 135, ii^h *4^^ 

Hipprdiiis Nicfl*4, a^rcflCPEMr (lio?- 

ijy? ajx), 635^ fiiSf? 

HippartM: (lir-pSr-^-ti>| wife of Atcibifldcs 
(^[h ecimm^ axuK 444 

hrpfJ€tj ire, Ily 

Hippii^ <hTp^l-is>* tyEantflf Aihwii fJ* 4^0 

utK ii 3 -i 2 -h ^2*' * 34 * 

Hippiiss of Elis, Sc^hbr (ft ftls iMmiy mt), 
= |J. 35ft. 3 (Si. 3 ^ 7 , 363 
Hippo (hiif/-^)* jSo 
HippocniK <hl-p 6 V-rih 4 :l£K pk)Wwi (4^ 
W ™ 377? tH, 134 i^o. 343 - 34 fl. 

Hippocnitts of CbJoAir m^adieamtictan (fL 444^ 
fyc.)* 33^ tfaS* 
inppoccaik Oadi, z&7^ 347 
Htppoemre fliTp'-fi 4 £rfrt). g8i 
HippoiiAnicu (mp^'-fi^ 4 nr'ih 
): 3 , 36^,540 

Hippodomu^ (h^^-O-dim'-lis) of Milnus, 
C^di cemnry ftjc.)* 330^ 4^7^ 617 

hbpodiotTKr^ aif 

Hippclyns fhi-poJ'-i-cos), ^^401-^3,418 
H7pp0fyttiS {BtmpldeaK 401*, 401-401, 411, 
4 Jr 

Hippom^nci (hi-poni'-t-iiw!)* rof * 

Hippofiax flil-p6'-iiik$) «f Elplwaua, pocc (it 
cm ccjitury t43-r44» 14^ 

Hippofiicuj ChJ-p&n' 4 -kib)^ Atbmim gen- 
etfll (d. 414 0^X444 
Hksirlik Chi»Ir* 4 rk>» 

Hutarhj (HcCTtaM>i 140 

(Htrndnnis), io6v430-43> 

Hiittjriej (Piciiybim)t^ijT^if 
hiHoriograpby, m- 43®-43^ 4®®“ 

4^1, ^11-615 

Hutf^ry cf AhJs^rrvicT (Caliialiems), jjo* 
History flf Anim^i (Aristotle}, 
fjt. 6 ^r 

Hittury of The rnicophrairiis), 837 

Hiffory of the P/Jo/wwQHjjfli War {Thuej'd* 
tdH), z 06 , 4 HH 3 f , 

History of Sacred Ws' CCkU^dtcneti), 
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Hirni:^ 15* if, 17, 39^ ^ 114 
Hobbes^ Tbomafti &iglkh phlL»$opher 41388^ 
167^3, ^37 

Hady« English dis'ine (i6f^ 

mV 

Hogajth^ David Gtmfgc^ EngSisk lochcolcigiiiT 
Holknid* 24 

billow c3A£mg, 143, tit, 3an 
llomor {hfi'-tiifr}, epic poet (fl- olb ceth- 
tazy}^ II, if, 14. i$, id 18. jq, >4, 35, 

37 . 3 ®. 44 - 15 - S9^ 7h 7 ^- ^ 

lOj, 117. *30p 13a. KJ 3 i * 3 Jt 14^ ifj* 

157, 178, tSo, 184, JO3, Sl 35 , 207-111, 27 % 
JOU 3®2-J03, |ii, 4^ 43 ^ 4 J 3 t 4®3- S*^- 
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Homerfe civilizuian, 44-351 to|i iifv 17^ 
l88t 303 

tfciEiierir Hytm^ 190 
Homeridae (!b6-Hi£j'-3-d£), iijth ^07 
bomTindc, 112^ 196, 
boffjoioi, 4f9 
htmionou^ 575 

bijfTioKxiiidity-, tn t-fnitiwk society, 48, in 
Sparta, Sy^ in Teas, 140; ^ Atlicns, ^ai- 
3m; hi 3rd centtny', 567 
liDpUces (hrjp'-UE^ 81,87,1^4 
ilormcc (Quiittiis Hufatiiff Fliccos}, Latin 
port (%-i Eui), 17, lit, 1491,193 
lioise neat lif 
HoTtis (hff'-roa), r^ 

Jiravpicsliiy, in Homwic lOMti', 4S; m Spttm, 
B5; in A£b(!iu, 1^3, 294 
Hount liti t86 
l-loDse of the FAiin. 610 
boosing, in Crctc^ r 1-12, rS-i^i iri M^^ecnae. 
aB; in Tfoy, 54- bi IJoiiwic socioy^ fa-jis, 
in Athros^ 368-310 

Hugo,ykmcir, Fnmch wmsi (iSoa-taBj), 411 
hifmmixnT, If 9-360 
hnnufi Edifice, 13, 40, 73, 193-194 
Hume, Ifesnd, Scocti^ Jiukotixn and phUDso 

phw <1711-1776), jyo, jjtt, 6 j 7 
Hunt, Anhtir Sunit^, EngiL^ clidfioJ 

scholar^ ifj 

hunth^, in Mycetue, 30^ In Acbamci soeiecy^ 
45; in Dtijign society, 61’ » a ^mix, iti 
Hyoriodda 75 

HvAcintJuis (hr-H^tin'-ihiis>* aiB 
bytms, 1 1% IS6, 3ij, 39a, 397 
b vdrostatTcs, 639^31 
Hyde 167. w Eka 

/fygiM ibr-iiHe'-ft>,499 
Hy^iioupti 

hygieae, tizSy ^ 19A am, 191 
Hyknt conqncsr, 8 
Hylas (hf43,6io 
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HylJus 

(hT’^mc-nc'-^) ^ iStf 

Hymtrtiis (ht-itiic'-iii), Mt^ 109^ iTcs 378 
Hyrrm m 

Hypcibnius Chl-pcf'-bA-ltis). dc^Twg^>glU^ (d- 
411 lyf, 44a 

HvpcrtitLes (hr-pcr^^'-dicjL)^ orstof 1190-3 a ? 
178*, 500-301, 4iSf7, 469, 478, 479. 

1.551 

H^'pnos 186 

fyyporcbma, 

I 

hcdiiu (Nk'-ik*)* tSS;. 189. Dioji>>ii$ 

U^CiCi (jrSd'-^^iAn), imstrT of Ac^op (6di 
cenrmy kjc.), 14a 

Cyal'-MSs) fc^l, E344 571 
l^ysui (iDundcf of cityJidi^ 

Idymt (PtDCogeni3>Hiio 
iambk uhnmz, ijs 

laiiibutus (yam'-bil-lus), pKilcsophcr (n- ts^ 

MtrirLf, I4A 

Ukfu, 6j 7* fillw ^win 

I Jcnrik, Nonn'^gian tIrainflOT fi8a8- 

i9i«J),4iS ^ ^ 

tbyciB CJb'-I-kLiiy, poet ( 6 ih ocorury 

iciirb (■l^-ka-r£'-a>t 131 
[cma (nr^-libj, itt 177“ 

{pmlius (Pc-niiiM-4t)^ J3 
icca (c'-k4s)* ij8 

Icdnitf (Efc-ir-fliis), aitfiittct (fl- jrli ciJitory 
»x,)* ijn 31^ 31?^ 33* 

Ida, Mu 15. 35 , 

ideilfsni, in Crtan rel^'on, t|? m phdomphy* 
M^ 15 t 

Td«S (Ptito), 87. 35s, 503, 515-517* 5 ^ 9 ^ m 

IdcAairy, 13-14 
idvJj.do^ia 

iklinacon (ilt'-nii-TAa), /^r AiTcenhertTp IV 
Ilutd, tin *5. 3^^ 4+ 45--I*- 47 i 4^' 

71, laa, 2 q 6, 107 =11* 390, Si®. S+l- 
Tlian <r-y-6n).5#rTmy 

Ukfi tf-lJ-fi*). Troy 
nissus <U-i^> River, 188, 
lUinn (I'-tl-fim), rre Troy 
HtuoimactoD, io Cfote^ i=i in Homerio jo- 
cktv, S3; in Athnn. 170 
myna 5i, 67. ^ J41- 54 

661,5(^ 

IUt» fr4u5). 5jt 
Imbm <frn'^4irn*), adt 
immo^ilyp 531, 605 

impcdalisoi, i4s-245^ 437* 459-441, 445-445^ 
47^ 
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Income raXr ity, 4^ 

India, 3* 135", 141, fdi. idf. I 79 n *34» * 3 ®- 
546-547+ 557. m * 575» fB>* 5^7* 5JA ^i*. 
dj7+ 541, d6o 

fndtan Ocean, 547^ 564^ 5jd 
}nJiea {Arriall), 
lndo-£oropean£, 10 
IndtMx Riycf, 3^ joi, 54^, 547 

Imltixmal Rci^olcuon, 633 
indusoy^ tfi Ckm, 7-fi, it; in Mytcnfe, |o- 
3t^ in Cypnii, 34i in Honioric society, 46; 
in ALbens, ^70-177,463-4^^; in jni century 
562-564; in ^ieiieid E^ijnrc, 575s m Egypt. 
58^590 

indiistrit^, luuntulizaiHrn of, s^ 
infantkiik, in l-lometk jucieiy^ foi in Sparm, 
Si^j; in AUictis, 287, 41MS in 3rd tenmry 
557-56® 
bSition. J14 
EiihiaxJon 165+ l®9 
tnm, 173 
{m^uktuoa, 533 
iosnrcnce. 565 

intHiue dtcoraiiug, 19-10.309 
mteriTdrnBgc nf races, o| Dorioiij, 6| 
inicnuitional lavv^ 761-±^3+164 

wifrdmg m fbtf Seueffry, 595 
InvaUdei, Kikcl do^ 591 
invcfuioiu, 14^1 471+ 500^ 588, 189+ &3i«63i. 

613 

lo 

lida 303 

lolaus (r-^i*-4Sa), 30a 
Icilci^ 41,403 

Ion a'-on>, 35^:+ 39-40. 207,401 
lim (Etnipid»}^i|oi 

fan CPkmKsiJ* 

lofi dT Quos, poet fltk Mmny fijU), 150 
toaia (i-o'-flii-a). 69+ 13^133, 

169, 197. !**< 1**^ -M. *4*t *4li 17*- 

305, jro* 317. 44^ 44«i +3^ ^ 515^ 144. 
5S7. 57*1 634 

lonkn CanIcdEraey+ 131 
loroiani, ijt* 40+ 63, 54, 69^ 71, laA, inSv 117. 
138, 131. 157. M13,135. JiS; dialect, £04; al¬ 
phabet, 105 

Tdnic ofdisr (architecture), loj, 14114-115. 

ii6p 317, 31®, 3191 49i> *t® 
lophon (T^fin), tngk pact.«« ed Soplio- 
da liL 428 exi), 400 
Toa Cr-6i),t3l 
toukm (yd&lf'-tas), Mt., [3 
fphkrars Aihcmin gEficfal 
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iDcixliiini irurinc, 590 
Merciiry* 184* K*r Heirties 

Meriooes 

MeidongioTi (ip£ ~i6d6n^'g^-6ri), we Mis- 
cdongbi 


Mesopommia h 7i 

69. TO. 1J 4 . 54 ®. 57 ^. 6m 

l^lessna Cmc-$5'-fc^)i iTO, 172 
Messtnia fiis^-si'-nl-ii, 73, 462^ 570 
MtsSiHtHn Wan, 7;^ 77 
Mes^dob, 605 

Messina Cine-sc^-na), 170 
M«sina,Snails of^ i&V 167^ 169s i?i 
Mctageimb {m£c'-4^c'-nl“i)T i99 
Mei^gticnian ritj£r'-d-gJt''nT'dii). 199 
mtcaDtugyt ^ Crew, ji m Aihctw^ tfi 
metalivrKTk, m Crete, 16; lit Alyi^coac:, 
in riomciic sodciy, 51: in Dnrbn foclcly'i 
6s^ in Perklean age* 

Mrtanclra counesan, 467 

nictaphy^tcs, rj7* tjS, <44-^1451 165-166, 503^ 
535^17,646 

Mriitphytkf (ArisMilc)^ 536* 

MetnponEtim, 166 

iMirtE-btfS Guciliii^ Mctdlnv Mace- 

doDicii 5 ),RoiTi;an general (fl. i48BjC,)r666 
lortcnTp^yehosiSp rji 63, (65,187-11^3, il9, 191* 
557. 5^7 
ureteoroJogy^ 140, j^S 
Afetiftirahgy (Aiktmle), 516* 
jiirtcr. 132, J54 

Ahtb^fd^ Tbe (Archimedes), 629 
Mcthnne (mi-th6*'w£}i 439*471^477 
tiiedck 255, 263* 177-^8 
Mem (irpc'-dj), ifli 

AIctoo fiuS'-tfln}^ astnmainer (H. 5th ctn- 
mry' djcl)^ 338 

Afetfodarm of LampsactUh p1ino$ophtr (d- 
277 

.Metropolinin Mustuio of Art iWw York)* 

31 *, I j3t» 120 , 319*, jEd, jif*. 497. 616 
AficbdiangcJp, BnoniLrortL Miebclaiigelo 

Atiddk Academy, 643 

Middle A^es, 17^^ 566 
Middle C^rtfy+ 429, 4$t-483 
Alilrtm (mp-Jc^-CLa), 68“, 90^ rir, 134-141* if 1. 
1561 169, 173, 219. 221, 226. 235. 175, 146, 
564. 367. 368. 575, 6x8, 639 
mSirnrl&m, in One, ty, in Spana^ Bi, 82-85 
Milo (tfiTdu) of Croiocj-, addecc f6eh cen- 
mry djc-), j 6], 162,115, :i6 
Aiiiuades {mO-a'-^-d£^p Aifimizn gentnl 
and Edieiiiiini (d. 48S if5-2>6^ -% 7 i 

HI 

Afilton, JoTin, Englkh poee 386, 

^jfi, 4 Sfr*T 4{)7 

IMInuierm]:]. (iTuin-otr'-mfis), elcgtac poet 
{B. 630>6doi.c.K 148 
mini, 114, 374 

fnining, m C>pi™» hy Adwcaiis, 46; in 
Artra, 131 ," r 7 iD-= 7 i. 463-461; In B^'p^ 589 


tKDErc: 
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Minotm Ages^ it* *3* 15^31, ^7+ jo> ja* 
3 j. jih 170 

AiLw io“i lu tS* ip, 21-13. J^-i 

7 |p »7 

Miiionuir (mki'-t-tof), 14, la, a3 
Miny^im (inin^-T'iiue), 
nii£];id£&, 195 
niirmfV3i4'3*5 

Mismlcvigbl (mT^^-ft4aii^^)ti'0S 
Mbpah (int^-piK j®4 _ 

Mrw^on^ tyrttiia of Elaw 4th ccitniTy 
nmcnMmicA, 1^0 

Mncfnuspit ifli 

Miicakles (ncs'-4-ldK>^ aruhiicct ffl 4J7 b^)# 

^ 5 **^ 3 * 

MncsHc^iUt fflthFX-tn-liw «f Eiirpsili^ Cjtti 
Ccrtnny 415-4^7 

^ftiuhicv 3tixil«p 1^5 
ModdfS.i6, 7^ It* id 

Modm^ jlSj 

.\!oeria {m£r'-It>,t 4 if,jf 89 
KTofynim^cil, 771 
MoinLi (mcrt'-^* |JS» 

Moli^ CJcaii Bapristfi Po4qdin>, Ficnch 
djULiiiissr {i5U‘i-d75), ^ 

MoEomcoq^^ 

MonscOfe Tfio*, xfff MaortccBj 
mi>mrcli)% ui C«m^ lo-ii? k %?arBU 79i In 
Atlicns, luflj in Milcws. 144; in Sctcudd 
EmfiiK* S 7 ^ 

nVPClCyi^ rne elmrm of fictuilgc; 

fduisgc 
rTtankn* t |7 

Monoccus i[m6-nc^-kius), 
mpnog^niy^ in Tm}\ jflj k Sfwra, Bt-fls; in 
Aalfcns; 3C4 

tnonopcdy^ 599-^90 
iiumotBctun, 175, sfio, 

MonuJgne, Michtl dc, French philosopher 
tud essayist ^74 

mocm wijrshk^ IJ^ 177 
nwzniityi in Hooinic socidy* 47*50; si Sptr- 
ct, aj-%, ftt; in AthctTft, iid-[i7, 287^ 193- 
joji and rciiginn, sqo-ioj; in 4th cemur)", 
^-46^\ k phitDsophy pf FlaiOp Si7-5i9t 
rt Aristotle, fJ3-5J4i k |rd ccnlpiyt pS|- 

5 « 

luon^gc \xw%, U3^;i4 
Mosaic code, 77 
nwasuc%,&xo-62i 
Moscow, 547 
|lf£Eiemt,4^ 

Afosso, Ai^fdo, T ralrjit scholar, 19^ 
mmher, the, in Crete, jo; in Hnmaric socte^, 
hi Adieus, 107; ire effo wwnm, pari* 
dim of 


Motyu (mfk'*ya>t 170 
Moujimitt (polkicil party), 119, 124 
Monnmms <dGity)«9p 
fttmimjn^T 3 it>^; 11 
MmuTNmtt of Amn^s (xVrarodeJp 
MoiiOiT^ Wnlfgaiig Amodunv Austtiin eofiH 
pDwr 4 ®* 

Murturrius, Lucius, Rort.jiu stniCcianani and 
gcni;ral (IL md fXircury 
Munich AniitpKiriiJinp 3 il*r^S 
Munjxhk (fcStivaJJ. zoo 

iMuDychb (port)* 

Munychloo 

MiisJcus 19L 1*7 

Musco Jcllc Tcijiit fRacncli Jtp*^ 
ei 5 t* ( 4 i 4 t flij 

Moss, ^*^ 9 ^ 40 ^ 

5 iJ.S86 

Mo^enm CAlciJuidria)p 3 a 6 * 586^87^ S 9 ^ 

lk»t, 6 di, A± 7 i ^ 

mnric, tn Crete, 1+. ij-i6^ of Adeems, 45; m 
Homerk socktyf 51: m Pluy^ %i m 
SpvrtA, 7|*77! m Pythagorcati schooU i6j* 
16^; m telEBioii. 197; cpfitc^ 111. at As 
ifi common, ciuture, alA-aj^^s tn Atheniati 
cducuioa, a 8 p; m draont, 379 - 3 ^ 1° judeot 
jeca; in Hdlcnistic age, AeWi 7 
modtal iitsmnncno, ly-iA 74 - 7 ^i^ ^^ 7 * 

4 iA 

Mycdc CmW-d*l£>* ijr^ ion, an, 14*. ^ 4 ^ 

457 ^ ^ 

Mytxxiu $* iL 1^ i^ 3 Ji 34 i 

57 + jEtp 19* 40, 41, 44, 47 t ^*1 ^ 

^3, S4, 71, 90. “7+ 117^ jSCp 

337, 3 ti 

Mycenae^ onkr <archstecttiie)* | 3 lt S 3 * 
Alycemos (niT-kA-nos), 131 
Myikt fm!l' 4 - 5 s>, Arhenon btBuiciHjinitfi 
centoty bji>i * 7 ® 

Myres^ John Littton* Ikgiish atchiMlogi*. 4 
Myron sctilptor fiL ca. 450 ■£.)* 

; 7 . 3 lJOOi+ 3 a|' 3 f 4 

Aty^roni tyrant of Suyiwi (Am cennny 

Myrrilua tnEh'-d-lhs). 59 
Mvria (niirii* 4 -a>t 238 

(mf-sb). ria'Pt t>f Epicima (^fd chk 

inty bjc*K *45 

i^'itcfks;, 

nrynkisii, lAj-lSA, 

Mydlciie <TTiif' 44 e'^>, 

44 ^ 451 - 4 *^ *45 . « , 

mytbolqgi'V^^-iWi ^SJp sT*-**®’ J *5 
(jtir*uaK i 4 ( 
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N 

N«hei lyranc of %3arci tfl- 307 

1jC.)^570 

Niuds trt5^-5ii£), t77 

N'aaiiP, beloved of Miniticmsm ceomry 
«JC.)»I 4 S 

Ndj^lea, 107* 169^ 417^ ii'it Nc- 

dpoliS 

Naplc* Museum, |3tj, 49^ 6t^*t ^i4t. 

^5 

NiipalcoD It Emperor of the Frctudi (176^ 
iftri)* lyj, 171, 43S. 14^ 54^ 542t 
Narcima (fiar-s^-fia)+ ^izS 
Na^villfp Termeisett 135* 
lururdmn, 156^ 

Naumm (nA^kra-tw)* 3. 174^ 54l 

Naupacmi 

Niuplb 

Natuioa . 4^. JiOn iflTi 5®^ 

tavi£atiom4,47.ii5 ^ 

na\7t of CrK^, Ji lo; Myceirac, 41; m I fo- 
nictie society, 54r5f i ™ Aibirns, 34*+ 34 ^f 
3501, s65t 175,4441 of Sprfa, 44 J^e of Eg^^pt, 

Nasos 15. 170. i7t. in 

Ncodes Cn^*-^SElfe)*patiircT (fl. 3rd ctniury 

BX.)p6i9 

Keapotis (ne^p'-^dfe) (Niplcsh >57. 

Kcapolb {Shechem), j!*a 

Nc:tmb£i tyrant of EXci Cjih 

tenrary Jli 

Kearebnsi, Mfl-oedimlMi general (4ih cenoiry 
pi, 547-*37 

Nwf Fjsc, 4, 4R, 193, =2>. i7*P »74* ^7^* 

3^5* 41'^ 574- 57f* 5S7. ^ 

<Soj, 63^ 6Aj 

Nebuchadrntzar 11, fCm^ of Babj-lon frie Egncd 
^^61 4;^ *05 

Necho fae'-kd). Kin^of Egypt {fcigiMd fiio- 
344 M.)* 389 

Kecropulk (nf-tr5p*-64ES.>^ 341 
Nehertii^ ^vemor of Jiula {4O3-434 
ySo 

Ntlctis^ p1ii|p$ophcr (jid ctirntry b^), $01 

Ncmca 4rfki]C 

Ncincan gam«^ Joo, nd 

Nenvats i9fi* J9®» 3W 

N<wja f Agpracrirus), jsd 

Neobulc fnC-^b^-^u^c), beloved of Arelii- 

lochnF (7th Miniiy ftx^). ijt 
Keoli^ Ape, Id Crett:, 6-7 ,161 Id ScHy, 170 
Neo-PUEontsm, 191, 595. 657, 

NeopfolcMUH (iiF-^p-idJ'-e-fniis5,394 _ 
Ncphelococcygia (nef- 14)«43^ 
Nqiome^ iSi f^f afro Pcacidon 


Nereids 

NerWir, 3 i 4 ‘ 

Ncocacs (iies-i-y-bl 3 f)>sciilpHir (ytfeceomiy 
Nwor fneB^’ 4 ^)r 5Jt 5^, 6% 208; in. 


357 

New Academy* <45 

New Gwnedv, 419. 

Newoiao, Joiin Hcmy^OrdSfulTEjiglnph tbe* 
cilogkn (iBoi^l%ii>\d53 

Newton* Isaae^ pliHusophEr aud 

cnsthemRCldwii (i<4^'>7*N ' 5^7* *5^ 

djj 

Nicaea <nJ-sE’ 4 )* 169 

Nienwr <nj 4 ii'-n 3 r)| goTcmof of Jttdea (ind 
etcucurv' ex.)*, 5^4 

NiciTcce <ni-lra-te'' 4 c}*€oiimfian, 4JS7 

Nkrc, 169 

(Amcodt)# jiA*, 333- 


«Vdi 


534 

Ncf^ids <iibh'4-a5}»stace$rt}vtn luiJ pcnrral fd^ 
413 Juc^, 197, i 70 -=ri* ^8^*- 2 P 7 * J 79 w 4^1 i 

4^3* 433.433* 445144^ 44^ 

Nictmiedes (tif-kdoZ-i-dra) K of 

tb>^ (re^ed 2;S'=yo 495 

Nkopolki *fni-ki^’4i4!s). 13d 
Nkosrhcfics <nii-)efi(S^*thi-nez>, potter 
centutT l>x^)i =19 

Nicnscl^e, Friedricll WllheLm, Genitaia plu- 
lo$opher (1^44-19001, 50, 14^ 395, 513* dTf 
Nisjbfi t(kjtyK99 
Niiv (iie-JjS) tAcIicnnm)^ lit 
Niitf (Paromns), 314 
Nike AptercM;, J37* 511 
Nikob^, >57. Olbin 

Kik Rh-cr, 3, ^ J75 t M*- 53fr 544*545^ 5*4- 
5B7. ^ $ 9 ^ 5S>(* 59^ 

Alfc, 6*3 

Kltiios. 169 

Nine Lv-tic PVkb, 76 

Niobe 

Kociuit^ (^unefl (Pk|o>T jaz 
niainc^S9> 

wc?7nci|3 5ff 

15^4*9 

Nordic man, 8** 6| 

Nomum Cooques, 29 
Normans, 170 
KorwTiyT637 
Nodum (n6'-4i-ym>T4|o 
Nonis <no'-rEttf). 177 
mmry 339, 340 

J/iiim Crto^-wdm BM-dml, 35+ 

NubU 18* 589. 396 

nudity, tn Sparta^ 81,84 
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Noma PompilEus. King of frtigMd 

7!^-fl7a 117 

noinber fcktioni, l<55» iM 
mirn^ritlx, ^*7 
nymphs, iSt 

O 

oaths, 

Oblivlnn, icr Lethe 

174 

Dccflitids (A^'i-nlic)* 177* 

Occanns W. 1J7- 

OdcSifiSi 1 S 7 

Odi^iun 

O^ystui <Mts" Qs>, =4, 36, 45. 47 - 4 *' 

J3p J®. < 53 - 6 ip 3 in* 111 

Odyfffos m Hadtv (Pdygnnrui>, |iiJ 
Odymy 46> i^7f -“5* 

I 07 - 4 J 1 , 390^ 

Oecvrtirmtrut (Xmophoil), 3i|* 4^ 

OtI%lls^W*- 4 ^^i 5 ), 40 ^U^l^ 180, Jti. 3K4 H 

Oidipus at CnJonur tScmhiicles J, 394-Ji^A 4» 
Otdi^ the Kmg (SopWl«)* 193 ’^V 4 i 

Oenens i*S 

Ocnoe (^■^i6-^), 

Oaii<»i] 13^ 39i 3=® 

Ocnopids (i-iwp*4Hi«> of Chios, nfiMw- 
mer (jth cmtaiylt£,}, J39 
Ogirgb S9 

nH jefining^ 5 ^ 

Olbitt, rjy, *57. m 
Old Age^ JM Geew 
Old Cosnciiy. J^T, 459 
Ofi Mmkei 616 

**01d OligarchJ" 179-=to, iBj 
Old Ttfiafncrtt. 

oligarchy, 109*1 la, S 47 . f 5 ft 449 
cialtiue, Kf ftitMaricuitoeB 
Oivmpia {6-Hir^"-p^-i)* iKi 39 ^ 4^' 48 » 8R1 89* 
107, ito, iBi, 2 J 1 , ii|- 3 i 5 , alt, 331, lift, 
430. 445* 40^ 53ft 
OlympiadsL 117, 61^ <iij 
QlvmpiAiu (gods), 177, tSo-ifti. I 9 Jp 
ill, 4^7 

Ol v”nipi 3 S> Queen of iViaCfrdonis id. 31^ ftt-) + 
476. 4St* Ijft. ^44t|49 

Ol^iupic ganid, f, 4Tt, 9** nj-std^ jiTi 
349, 471. ^ 

Olvmpieisni (Mlm'-pl-c-flim) 174, <517 
CHimtpiB Mu I7 p W 

106, ijih K7J. iftti 1^3 
Olympics mi£kmi iftih ceimury =*7 
Olyndiua 158> 477, 13 J 
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Otisras {6-ul‘-tas>, wnlptof f;th century 
■jC. ), 311 

Oncirus ( 0 -nr-ir 5 a)i 1S6 
Onus till high priest of j-enjsalcm <ind ircn- 
niiy iijc-), J94 

On Corwidf m 4 ^ph^i>Nb { Arclimwdes), ^30 
Oti Fhs^m^ flodttr < AixliHiicdcj)i 630 
%ln MiEfriage'' (Tlitfiplij-astus}, 640 
Ott ^ 7 dir/i^cTAlcrnaieonh 34^ 

Oft NafHre (Antxagunis). 539,417' 

Oft Natvre (EinpcdodK)556 

Oft iVftmrMf 

Of^^dutrg (Gdfgm), jto 
Qft Nimtr€ Oltraclcinji), 144 
On N/itt^rt (PanriftEiidjis)* lyu 
OiUHTiacrhuS (O^-no-mak, scholar ( j jo 
ttjn.),J90 

Oft Plana BqaUiFrliirm (Arelilmcdci). iijo 
On (EmpedocIcsK jlii 

On Spftir (Ajchirucjls), 

Dftihe Cri>wft (Dcniostbcties^p 4 ft 4'#5 

the HcaCT"'fCo?^H/pp<>^^ 4 rK«wp>. 34 J 
On iAc Heavaru (Anstotlic) * 516* 

*On t!^ bstprovCMPcnt of diE Intellect'' (Py¬ 
thagoras), 16%^ 

Oa the Peace (Isncratci), 4B7 
^'On the PH>* 4 kitn'" (Cftr#rtir Hipp^ai- 
fcnm'), 14 jA- 

On i&f Sfmj jnrf Distancet of riv Srm amf 
iJbe Affair (Ajwitrhusl, i^j4 
On 1^ Sofid (Aristmlc) * 
ontolngv, in philoai^by of Thalts, iJ 7 * 9 * 
AnaxnnandEr, tjftj of Htradtinii. i 44 -i 4 ^j 

tjf of Anamgoral, 3391 of 

PinrictiiJ^ 3 J 04 of Empedocles, 317^, of 
HaOX Sif-117? of Epicurus, <^( 5 ; of Sfotes, 

^Oti Womuk in the HeaJ* (Hij5[wimM>. 
143 

ondeSt * 9 T-T 99 

nfatory, 47 ^^ 4 ®>" 4 ®S 

ftrchffjtTia, j7ft 

Orclmnienns Cdr-kdin'-t-nos), ig+ 
io> 543 - ^5 

Oi^cit™ (ep^^ri»-ti’-yi>{Aaidiylui), 383 .sft 4 , 
356 - 391 . 4*1 _ 

Qresces (&^r^'tcx),6t, toll, *95,101.311, 3»^ 
| 3 S^} 8 ^ 4^^ 409^11* 411 
Ot^im fEHrip 3 dK>. 4 oi* 

^'OfEinctfi" (Ariatodt), 536-517 
OrieniiliTanfm, 577 - 0 ^ 

Orkfital ttrAc (archreccttire), n 9 
Grcftitcs Rtvcf. 5i|, ST^i 05 

gro]]tA (^’r 6 *-fM 3 S)r 10^ 
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74*> 

Ofpbntt 4 |, Sqv i*7. 

OfpfKtiM mong tbe Tbr^^utmt 515 

OiphifiTu 68^ [65^ ^ 

Onfugoru (Cr-^hag^-A-fis)! rynnz fsf Skyoi 

(11 6 j& % 

Orrygifl (flr-tFf-I-i>. 171* 47ft"47i, 474^475 
OKopliotm. 1^ 

6fi. *78, iB?*, 4ji, ^ 

Ossi Mi-. io 6 

€>sdi {dtf-rri), 

ostncisifv iJ7^ ^46* 147* 366 

, Mf-p Eo^ 

Omctsli 

Ovid ^PLibfji» Ovidiui Nftso)^ Latin pcn:t (4^ 

fct-AJXt?), IJJ. tf7 

Oxus River, 57J 

Oxyrlyncbus {^-^-i:ing'-ka*)i 155 


Faibcf Cp5'’-lMj. Athenian gertend (sth«n- 

I^dBc OcPiiL 5 

K "' m, 406.41^ 

in (pW'-iiii-A) p 15B 

pjf^fipFtw 0f Ejphcma. ofChiEt^dr (iSch cdnccz^' 

»^c\t 43 

F^ueoniiii, archiecet. 

PiutmEin fpfi-6''-ni-Di> of Mendc. sculpt<if 
$tti ccniu^ 5x4, |2B 
Pmum (|f£s'-tu!n)p idS. iid. ^0 Posm- 
duuia 

Pijcfwj (pe-£^-ta*) iimf jdrriif (i-rf'-iKd?] 
ptumtagt in 17-18, inMyccn»t, 

jt; in 6 di centoryp xtjj In Pend«ui 

)i^-}r8; in 4rfi ecntuiy, tn Hdl- 

lnit$d£ agc.6iE-e!if 

piIscES. tn Crete* M. ii* 11, iS-xoi in Tiryiw 

and Alycmae^ 17-^01 in Hciimoc Mcicty* 

53 

jWfitiW^ Th? (iilvirs), d* 
paUwa»p Hi. Jsf?8-ift9i. ffij 
^Utkaxirt^ (pSl'i-k55^’40n>.'6. y, 11* ti* at 
Ptlaiin^ Hdfp 493 

PilctTtioi, 170, J75’^ m flfcfo Panomna 
Pfttettmcp II* 70, 234, 557* J71, 573* 379, j8j* 

Pallia eBi 

Pklki Athene, /«■ Afhtna 
l^mphiJiti fpafn-fI4iii), puliurr f^di cen¬ 
tury sj:.), 49a 

PamphyUe (piiTi-filM-4KMS* 

PaA (plnL 177. 61& dtj 

Banaenua fpi-iil"-oua), paimer (5th cenuny 
«->. J 17 » 3^5 


Punaedm (pi^^i^-shl-Qj) of Rhndef, Stole 
philosopher (ca. iBi-hobjc.)^ A$i 
Panathenaea (pan'-ltb-i-iii'-^K H|. 199^ 

111^^1 j, 134 

(pln-a-thc-iil-i-lnis) (boera- 

tesjp48« 

pEinbcjeotie fp5m*-bW^-5hr-a>, loj 
Pandnm toi 

fisncgyrtiif joo 

Fiiufgyricuf {pin"-^-|lr'4-ltjQs> 

4:16-487, 46S 

Panhellmic giws, 91^ locn^ iti, tid, adi 

Partlielicnisini^ 4BJ 

PanJdnix (pln'4-A"-nT-0), son 

Panioniain tjt 

K kiatiDiL, J14-11J 

ornros Cpl-nnr'^^)^ lyfi, 170, 141, 573 
tKWtlicnm, 414, 3^5 

Panriciipifrttm (pin'-tS-ka-pe'-um), 157* 375 
Mpr.», 

l^hlugunia Cpdf''-4i^>g]&'-iif-n>« X|Bt 173 

Piphos tpi''-fos),|4 

^pyim and, 391, dw 

Farhdif^ L£tsr tMIlinn}. 

parado::!, in phAatophy, 143, 331 

parastOT, 194 

prchmcnt, sed, 600 

ParibcEu. Indian inrhedogisi^d 

Paris, Bon of FmiUp j 6 ^ 53. jj, j*. 39^ i?Ei 185. 

wks,59t,d[7 

PaniiciiidEff (par-fii^^l-ili'j:) of Elo. phitix»y- 
pller Cdth pcntnry ftjc->, 156* 139, *44, 168, 
>3^ 34^ 15^ JiJf JS\ 3J9, 3^. 

Parfftsfiidi^x (PSam), 36^ 513*, 314 
Panitenio L%!aceii<HiMfi 

cnai (400-330 BjlK 54^^49 
Patmaoi Mr-, 38, 39, 98, 104, 

105 

Pame^ (par'*nia> Mbl, 109 
PflmJ, 17B 

Psjnon l\lis^ 72,107 

Pafoi Cpr-TDj), 131-132, Ht, 256* 319 

f^urhasian MtS-, SB 

Farrfiasina (pa-ri'-stiMi), patoter (il 41^0 

iuiy,ifj-p 9 

Panhciion fpopHhcHifln), 121, 199. 113, 166, 
267. iVP. 3i4^5t3, 3i7* 32a, jt9p 3!^ IJ*. 
13^-335. 37®. 4^ 55®. 6*8. dtj, 618 
Parchta ^8,379 

P^arrr Af Ammdi (Anstotle), jad* 

Pin-sads fpsf-k'-i-^is)* J47 

Blaise, Freodi pbilasophcr and iruthc- 
miricim (1613-1662), 657,669 




P;i$ii:iti batilc^r (fth ccnmr^ fL<c-)i, 

174* 178,41S4 

Pufphnc (pi-4lF-44>, [4, :i 
PucEUT. Lmikt Frcncfi ch^mm 
i6si 

p3SIonb^ 171^ £apH5i: 

Hjtilkion (pl-tr-ke-dn)^ thuf l^tb ecmtuy 

Pater, VVjiltcr, English vsaym artd cdtk; 

U7*. STt 
Fame 5^ 

Pirrjs^ w Faine 
pwiinom', 15^ jSi 
pamixbrn. roi, 

niroclEU . ^rii, 5^;^ I9|p $68, 

551, 

Pail!, SasnEp Aposde m ific Gcn^iln.^ <f-fil7?>f 

9t^ 

Fjtiii ti PifjfJjiM? CBerruirdEh dc Saint-PicrTcJ:^ 
FauiluSv Acnuliio, Itamaii gmeul (139-169 

)M^)p 

P;iTUiinli5 fpA-s5'-n,T41fl>^i craitler and Do- 
pogrvphrr (f!. ind omtury ajd.)^ 
iS* 29, 73 p 8fi* B9, 91, r59, 176^ iif, sit* iitf, 
*^7. 295 p 4^^^ W. 159^ <Si8 
Fiusanhii, King ffi, 479 Kr_)* 

14^ 

FttnsiTuas, Maccdooiafi 

481.543 

Pauses cif SicyoB, piunrei (^di 

cmnzry djc.)» 493 
iPxE RafUEDAp f77 

PtfdiWp Tbt (Aj^cphuiES^P +33 
Pysact: iJ Anmkidsi, jpm Kin^i Fie:ice 
Peace 01 Nkbs. 443,445 
Pedmu (ped'-a-dkK 431 
Peg«vs rj>cg'-4-sus>, p8 
Peuberzeukp tij» 119, tee dw Hippias md 
Hipparchus^ lyrtujti of Athecu 
Pcisistrams fpr-st^'-tri^rila)* Atheribn Tymtt 
(605-^17 i4%)» ][o^ iij, 1 [9-^33, 114* 

tSft, 189, icpci* 107* jD$. Ill, iij, tifSv jjjp 
1^9^ 365,169 

JO. ji, j7-j 8, 40, df, 88. 

ic8 


Ptleui (pe^4uv>p43 
Feliii (jpc^li 455 * 43 . 


4 Dj 


Pdion fpi '4i-anJ id6, 33S 

PdJi h ?04 4 > 8 ^ 4??- f2f. Mi. ^ 

Felieiw {pc-l^-iid>p 89^|6 ov5<4 
Petopidii fp{4£ip'4-i(ik>, Theban gcnml (d- 
164 t£->* 194. 4^» 

PcUrpoimcsian League, 86 
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PdoportnefinTi War, fop trit 2|a> lyjt 
2<5^ 19|4 5^^ 19^ 4 Hp 42<>. 43** 

437 p 4^r-4f28 4S;- 4*Qv 4^ 57J 

Pdci|KTnnc.w (p^y-^-pTHoC^sOsL 16, 17, 30, 
37. 39^ 4i* ^2* 7i>. 71. 73, U, 89, 

(Up la?^ tia, 3 _jr, 131^ Si 56 ^ 331^ jifp 433* 
4+1* 446. 447, 4iSa, 477. IJ3, 3d(^ 56ft, flf^p 
611 

Pciups rpc*-I6p<>, 39 41, yr. 61, tft. 33^, 
3®* 

Flon£fopc: (pt-m:l'-6-p&)* 46* 4I;, 33* 

61, iiQp 318 

PcncLU (p4-nE'-us:} River* fit* 
pcntacon&m^JhFmK 1 if 
Fcnmrtuch, 395 

peflT^adiliiiti, 114 

4%frcliuu3 (p£D^^|-bi«), Mu 310, 318 
319, 31*. 4A» 

Pentliews (pSn^-diiis), 418, 419 
Piopitof Athaiu Th^ {Farrh^ui), 318 
Fcynjtnlios (pe'-p5f'C^'tho^L 138 
Fcrdicczt (per-Jlk'-ai) tL Kii^ of Muevdo- 
ma freigned 4M-4il aj=.>, 343 
rierfmiles, 

Feignninic Ubrurj.** 6 az 
Pbrgmiiini tpiir^'g^niihil)* fyr. 559.575. ^78. 
579* foa, foii, 6&1* 6jBp fiijp 6^7* 639, 663* 
6^ 66s 
perffl^-for, J79 

Pctkpilef ^per'-i-in^Mri* lyrant nf Gortitdi 
(615-585 iw;.), a^ih 9qh9r. 91. 14* 

Perkbsn age^ fa. 53. t?L *77^ 

1^, Slit 141* ^4^456. sfo. 566 
Perides (p£r^4-kl4st>* Adienun mtesntiD 
IjlL 7. 10* ia 70, »®' I *9* 
15^ 157 ^ *82. *S8. 203. *07, ijA 147, J46, 

14?, i4fHS4, Iff, 359, id^. i7t. 171, ifli. 

295. 314- 52^ 332, j^ov 341, 393, 41a 

431, 43a 4 Ilf 434. 435 i 437 - 439 . 44 *. 44 *" 

442. 444. + 45 . 44 «. 45 *. 4 ^ 479 r 53 J, 5 J 4 . 

594 f ^17 

FirkgeMt (pef'“J-4-|f'-5la) (Pausamash id* 
Ptrrinthxd. 157 

PtritKCi £pex^-J-c"-sn, 75-74, 77* 459 
Per^urac seltonj, 515,640, 64J 
Fcmicr, Iialtan archcdlog en. 4 

Femcta ([vr-ie'-m), phUosopliur and tytiM 
(^rd c™uf>' ^ I 
penccudim. r^igkn^ j8i, 582-583 
Persephone jti.', 54^ (5|i^ 

73. 17 W. i« 5 % 187* 1B9. 190. aji, 

151^416,499 

Pcisq>ol!A {per-96^-6-|]|), 545-546 
Pefwus (pu r’^^, iftp 1^* 39 
Perseus, lung dioceiLak (rdencd 178-168 

ac-LsiBf difp 664^5 
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Vm imd Dayih f» 

Ferftiif, jii 

Persbp 4. 55,67. 69, 70, tii 87*95. 981 EP3i tP4t 
ijtk, iji, 155. tj6, MU *50, 19^ »J, =54- 

145, J0+. 437' 4 S^ 448- 459. 

46U 4^ 47^ 477. 4791 4^ 49i* 

4^ 515, 541, 54|. 544, 545-54^ 547. 14^*. 

57^t S74 t 575- 57^* 57^ 59E* 593^ ^ 

PCTRIIII Gulfjp 571 

Pmbii War* 80. 95^ *49,151* 16S, *91+ ^M 6 , 

iifS. 174, i76, jigt J75* J9^ 43'** 

433 

PfTfim FFomfn. TJbff (Acschjlllf)^ 

Fcm (p^-tTa),57^ 

Ph:lC^kCi4^^ 4O1 51 
PftkMrilo ul Qis, phtouplt^ (jth- 

4ch cconuy ^69. 455 
PAffi-Jo (Piara). 57T, jrj*, 514 
Pka^dTM (fe^-dra), ^r. 401^473 
Fhacdm^ {fl'-drus). Athenbo <51^1 ccotnxy 

»£^>p|70 

Ph^Jrar (Plato>^ jo3> 5* 3*. 5*4 
Ptucsms 6 m 7f 10, je* i5> ai 

Plurthon 177*. 5^^ 

P/j.ww/itfnrd (Eudoxus). 501. d|5 
dnniiLtij, 47^-477 

Phiibris (fil'-t-ril)* cvrMC of Acragas 1570- 

554 ijl. (71 

Phulcriirn jyo 

phallic worslii|j+1 j. i?8+ *09^ 241 
HtMm (fi'-On)^ sailor <7[h ccnniTy <55 
Ptunulhazus iflr'-na^bs^-tiOsy gcoc^ 

(itfiMth cccrury m.), 45* 

Pharos (-fiS-res). 144, 14^*. 590** 595 

I^nrnlui (fir^siMEU), J06 
Phostj (fr-sHs.)* 157 

Pfickiia^ (fi'-iH-is)^ icnlpfoT (ca. 49(^43]! 

iwi.). yi. tSu * 99 - 251* 157. 

r^lp 3*5 p Jid ^l7i 3*<3^ 33*. 

33*. 534- 597. 49 *. 49 ^^ 497. 49 ^ 

Pheldlos, asuonomcr (4111-jfd cernnry hjc,), 
6it 

PhcidippiiSei fft-dJp-T-dez>, courfcr <490 
M-), 115 

Pfaoidippidu f id 4*5-426 

Pficidon (fr-dun)f vf Argos (748 hxl), 
7U ilf 

Plicrae (f£'-i£3, 106 

PHerecrates Cf^'C^-ri-ccxIh dranmtbl {£L 
4jB AjlJ* 410 

Pticrecyda (f^r'-c^^T-iltz) of Syioa^ philoso- 
phtr ((!. 6di<xitm^axC.lT tju 140 
Phiplca ff^-gi-lcT-yt)* 3=7+ 

Phiradriplict^ Abaanilre, muximi ciinuM-* 

499 ' 


PhdmklphiAt 5S0 
Philae (fr-iS)* 618 
philaiiciiropyt 194, 5^5 

PhilatABtus founder of Ferg*- 

nirrtc kingdom tjrd ctiuoiy bx.)^ 57B 
Thijcbus ffT-U^-bib) (Haco), 515“ 

Philctuon dramadsr 

bjC-)^ 41X, 419.4=9. 606, 60J, 6o@p 667. 

Philip, phi^icbn (^rd ctniur^' 11^). 54^ 
Hiilip ^ iKifig cif Macedonia v-rv), 

54. 70^ jou 104*, Jf7- *5^ *^3^ *<4. 

461, 465, 467, 47U 475-47^ 479-4®*- 4^ 
486, 488. 49?, 4^ 503. 524, Sij. 5ja. 540. 
54U 54*. 543. 54^^. 559. 554. $ 5 % 64^ 

Pliilip V^H King of ^Macedonia {1^0-479 ax:*)* 
j6i, Sda. 587. iWuldu 6d4 
FMippka (Tli«ipompiis>p 488 
Philk^Ecn phystciao {4111 cml 

tuT)'Bx.)^ 501,501 

Phiisdus, histodan (412-356 a-o.}* 473 

PtUffctii^s (Pydiflgoraslf 311 

retrr (Sophock^l. *91. 

39*. 397*622 

Fhitn Jodaeus, Jewish plulafoplicr ax.- 
AJ>- 54 >i M 7 . 595 

PhUcilHifS (It-lo-)j^-us) of Thebes, pliilosophtr 
(b. 480 iwijp i6&^ 539, 35i 
pliiiolog\v 359 

FJdlomclus (fi-loEn'-4-li^)^ Riocian gmcral 
(4th centuiy tgix), 104 
PlsOon CfT-JSn), architect (4th century h£. 3* 
49rp 617 

FhiJiin ijf ByTannom, mechanicLifi (fl. 146 
633 

Fhdopocmen (fiP-6-pS'-Tr>£o>, gE=ficJal nnd 
sntesnun ax.), 370^61} 

phOijsophy^ of Am^ogcroa, 339-541 > of An- 
xQniondeu 138-139; of An^mcocs. 139; 
of Ajiti$thcnc$, 505-506^ of ArifflmHia» pjj- 
505; of ArisTodc, SH" 517 i of Diownes^ 
506-109^ cif Ercpedodi^ ?55'3S®i ®f Epi- 
cuTMiB, 644-649; of Tfemckitus, 144-148; 
of Uocrate^ 48^-488^ of iileolista, 349-351; 
of 355 - 355 ; oHgTmofi 

of PiimenJdcst, ijo; of Flam, ^09-^14; of 
Pyihogtms, 164-166; and rcmni vo rdrgion^ 
6^7-6^; of sckntkra foo-yoj; of Skepdes. 
6404I44; of Socnti£Si« 164-373; of SophlnSp 
138-164; of StoksL dyo-4|7^ of ThaleSfc 1)6* 
ij8; of Xmophimts; 167-168; of Zeno of 
Eki. 171 

FMEosKpliEziras (flJ'-A^stcp-aHlEls) of Coonth. 

binLcr (jth century ex-)+ *74 
FhOotas Cfi4n'-tisi), of Farmcnio fji* 
■*^>1 549 
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Philcmmu£ (f| 45 W^-iaLlfl)f painter (fL 
cKfiTury b£:), 4 i 0 

PliIla.Ytniis^ poet (4j5^-j8a bjc.>, 471 
Fliintiar P^Thagorc-jn (4rfi era- 

tary w^}y 471* 

Plilius 5651 

P1]D«ea CfD-se^-i>, 154* 1^ 

Phodmi AthmbTi ststtcsriiaa 

Mid general 

PllDcis (f6*-«)+ 11% i?A + 4 *t 477 * J 4 J 

Pti£icbe ar^h iSi 

Phocbidas (fe'-bl'das). Spairtan gcueral (4th 
centmy ^x:.)t 
^oehtu (fi'-busV^ 104 
PbcHTfikut |fp 65 , tjj, 

lojt 17 ^ ^ 44 * $S 7 ^ 57 =. Hh ? 7 ^ J 7 ^*. 
PbiwnlukM, 4, a, JC 47, f5^ 67* 65 , 70^ 71^ 
133. = 34 ^ * 5 ?*t 

Phnfitiio, hanicET (4TI1 Knmr)' LCi>p a7B^47a 
Pltradmcin, seulptcir (jrhteiimry BjC<)» }2i 
plir;imt£p (75 

Phrattys {fif-i'-iish ?|ij 
PhriJCLta' (fr]V-«Qs)« 4^-43 
Phrygia Ji\ jff, 33 p 19 ^* 9 -. * 7 ^* 

=3^+51.159 

Pliiy^n mixk (irnisik:) h 69^ 218*, 518 

Phn-m ccpujtcsio (4th cctcciiry 

lii>, 4 ^ 7 - 495 t 49 ^*' 

Phrynichns ffrfndmnatic pKt (fl. 

tfth-jth century »£.)* 

Phrhinrb *od, ipB 

PliyU (fi* 4 a)fc 4^1 
Phytal^opi 53 

pbyiica, i^S, 541, joo. 317, 630-6311 653-6^4 
Ptyfics fAtstrrtle)* fi6, 517 
pH>"^QJcig>\ 138; 54|p, j&i-yoj, jjip *39 
Piciia fpl-tr*-i-a)j icpA 
PiUm af Htrwles, 4it> 1 
PinikDcbEla i|pTn^- 4 -l:^iM' 4 ai}, 33 n 579 
PijidiT (pfh^-dir)* poet (521-445? 71, 

76*^91* 107, 196, aei, 361^ 174-f77f 

437 - 4?®-545 
Pindinc otto* T 75 ^J 77 
piracy, 10^ 47* 4^-49^ 54- *7*. ^75 

Plraeos (pT-rt'-fis), 11^ io6^ lo^, 129* 137* ^4Ai 
E50* 355, 37 f, sSy, 39c. 399. 3 i 9 t 45 ^ 45 ^^ 
h|64, 491, 501*506, 560, 561^ 56I1 jjIt 607 
PiriihoLB ((J-rich'-^MjsK 338 
Prcuie Cp|-tJn*^>^ 378 

Pirtimts (pltfyi-ldb), tjTant oF MytHertc (650- 
570 B-c.)* i+»* ifh ^53 
Fkin (poIitl£4il pany'}f ii^-tao* 134 
Plaraej (pli-te*^), 79. ^*>3* *7*. ?H- 

135- ^ 39 . = 4 *^ ip. jta. 383* 4ff. 463, 543 t ^45 


Piaro phnoKipher (4177^347 ju%}, 

^ 6a, B6v S7, 107^ tiS. 156, ifa. ifii. 166 

e67i i 65 ^ 176, 193|. 197, 303 , 305i ic 4 , 111, 

Jl6, 24 l*H 239^ iH49+ 353* 367^ 4781 409 * 103 , 
1S7. aSS* 393. 297 j joe, 303* 310* 311* 324, 

M?- 3 JJ- JSSt I'i*. JS*. J*J. J<i*i 

3 ^* 7 , 1 * 9 . J 73 . jSii J 91 . 401 . 4 ' 7 *. 

433 . 454 . 4 W. 4 * 5 . 4 **- 4 * 9 . 47--^’4 

,S), 483, ^»i, ^ 451, 4^, j«\ joi, joK 
S09-JI4, jid. 533. yj4. 361, ( 5 oi, 6i8. 619, 
ijr, *40v 641, (S^i, *43, *+4, Sjfl. *5*. 67V. 
671 

Platifus, Tiru^ Afaccius^ Eormtn dramitkt 
(2547-1^4 8 jC.)»6d 6,668 
Plmy die EJdrr (Cajui Plinfos Secunilus)^ 
Rofrun natuoll^ and encyclopedist (sj- 

tv). «. 143. *of. ±13. 31*. 317, 333. 4VI, 

498, 52B* 593, 619, 631, 61a 
pforffitis Egyptian pliOosophcr 

tjo5?-J70'), 136^ 
pkiiubliig^ at* $1 

Plurarch (plo^-tnidt)^ histotisn ( 467 -[ 2 o 7 )* 
id* 6fl; 78, 79, Si, Si, 83, S4, 85, fid, i&j, 
104, iia^ Ml, 1E4, tiA, itS-ii9v 129^ ijo, 

142. 257^ = 4 ®. = 4 ='". = 4 ^*. M 9 . 231, 351, 491** 
3«L JO5* jti, i7Q^\ 419* 434. 435. 442. 444, 
415 * 474- 47®. 4®3-4%^ 4*®. 4^2* 500, 538* 
539 . 54 h 54 ®- 5497 551 ^ ^ 55 . * 34 ^ 

64$* 6^p 661 

Pliito frtlpB^-td), 96, I7S, t?9^ 189, jit 
Pli±ni£ IplDo'-^ua), see Flute 
P^ifrur (Afhrophflnc^), 3 S| 

Pnyi 2J5 

Po Rtvtr* 159 

Po€vu and Bdleds (S^rlfibume)* 

FvefUt CAmtodc)* 126* 
poclty^ of AJcaCMS, tji-jjt; of Anacrcofi 
149; of Apollouius of Rhodes 608^609; ot 
^^hHochos, 133; of CaUimactms* 5 dS; 
cofiiesta, aid; in rifly Greece, 159-149; ef 
Hetiod, of Homer* 44, jt, 107-321; 

ol Jewa* 6 d|; in Megar^, 92-^5; of Atim- 
twniius* 148; ind music, 3261 origin of* 
i9j; flf PlodiLf, 175 - 377 S of ^npho* i^j' 
ijd; of Simonides,, ijo-ijii in Spaira. 74- 
77; of Sceskboroa, 171 j of Thcocrinas* 

All 

pu l ice, 466 
hdb <pd*4ii), fSo 

poillicfi* Pt^tfiigoiT-in, idds of Fl^to, jr9-j:3i; 

of Arisiiotli:* 5J4-537 
Po^iriir^ (Areancle), 526** jjy* 

Fofiiy fff tba Atkeriiint^ Tbe (“Old Ollgiiccfi), 
179 

PuLliss, pwter, fdrh oenniri" b^J* aio 
PiAiux (p 64 '-iiics> (mythoiogyh fo^* 




74 ^ 

Pd 11 iix« Jd 4 US:,gi™imamii(indc 7 ntw>^ *^h)h 
21^ 

FuEvuc^qs J58 

Polybhn <p 64 ih' 4 -iif)* hisrorinn (ca* io:- 
liQ fysv), 7^ if7, 171. jda, 571+ 

598, iSoa, 

Pulydcitus Ecul|3U]t <ft+ 

PotyciftEus liic Youngcf, smilpitir i!4fh ecu-*' 
njry iijc:>i 96 

Pnlycntes <p6-in£'-Ta-fr?K lyrant nf Simm 
(L me.), 141-14^ ^ 49 -1*** 

Fotydons 411 

Pi^lydojTMwiTiytlidjcjgici^ King of TlictKS, ^y& 
Forydfims, sculiHjor tm century ikCj+dii ^ 
poly'^i^y. in. T*oy, in Spamu in 

Adieus 

Pot)-enonB (p^^ig^-n6''-rL») ^sf Tbasnst 
(ft- 46^ mjc^h 5 itf> 3 M^ ^3 40*1 ^ 
PdyiticdeTS (p 6 l 4 -^nc^’-iK^)i «rnl]itor <archal€ 
peiiodli,6fl* 

Pt 5 ymnc«i?r (pofdni-inls'T^rJ* 4WJ 

pr«t atnl tiiinii'biii {71I1 ecu- 
ctiry»x-)„ 7 S 

Polymtala (pWim''m 4 )p iPd 
p0l}viaa (pul 41* 394i 49 ^ 
PaFvplicx)iie& (p&h-^i^f£''-aiuJ) h 6 f^ 

pdyliiciw, \7i-i77 
PntyacTU (p 44 flt'-i 2 -« 4 }, 

Pon^tdi. ift, 178, tt$, f\ia^ 66^ 

Ffimjvcy [h^ (Cndiu Fompcliu Mag¬ 

nus}^ Roman ^ncral (iu6^ b.&>, 67, 1^ 
Pcimici^ i|d 

PcinttEi 575* 578 

Pope, Alexander, Ei^isH pixt ti«;;8i^i74f^p 

io6- 

PopilPui, we Ijcim, PcjiHina 
population, ^af Crete, 11; of Cxftlwge, of 
Spina, 7|!; of Corindir 91; of Acgjna, 95; 
of Chioe, ijoj of SyWa, 160; of 
17E; of Ailicni* 254-2^5, jdi; of Aletjmrlm^ 
S 9 ^-m 

BopfiJstltm of /IfWmr fflr ffcf Frftf? Ftyimb 
Ceiftmkt B£^ The (Oomme* 
porcrlam, wv cemiuic 9 
p<rmm, 7991. |oo 
pomugraphy^ 428^29 

Porrljndr Duke of, Kr Buiclntzk; Wilikin 
Heury 

Portlaud Vsstu 616 

Pfitm (pAr'-fls'J King of Indi* 525 ma>> 

y 4 ^ 

Fwcldippiff (p6^'4^p^-^.''i fflnEFTiatkt ffi. 
jrd ccnmiy iw„>, 0? 

P^twdipptis, cp^rittuiiarbi (ex. 170 Ba;.>, ^77 


Po&eidon (pA-Gf-dnnK 22, 43, 58^ 109^ ie|, 

t 75 f ^®f« ltd, JJ 9 , jji, 114, 

E^ 32 eidtHiia (po'-d-do^-ai^K ido, 175, 
joo, ^17^ 353 

Tfwtfi; ^?eT■eId^ (Sco¬ 

pes), 498 

postal scTi'icr, 273. $89^90 
Pujjeffaf j^nslyftcj (Aristotle), jid* 

Potidaei r|» 5 c' 4 -dfi'''aK t|8, 36|'| 431, 444* 
47 *. 477 

potten', lee ccramid 

poverty^ in AtKcns, iicNjii, 4^5; m 4^1 and 
3rd eenmrienh ^6^ 

Poxmoll, let aiso PuEColi 
Praesni (prd'-^^),. ri 
Pnsiac (pr^-]-i), 108 

Prntines tragic poet (fl, joo 

m 


Pjnxigore {priks^a^-A-^>^ 183,427 
Praxagona, physician (fl. 3rd century EjC.}, 
^38 

Pnuinoa {pfiks 4 !t"-A 4 ), 609 

Pmittcle$ (ptnLs-ft^^li^), ^eulptnr (ft. 340 

ejL), ijiy 184, 185, arj, 3«v 301, 323. 314. 
397* 447, 491, 492, 49Ml?7i 49®*. JO*, 
dijr, $7t 

prajTir, 14, 193^ 193 
(VjyiwjC Vomb CBocthufe), ^523 
ptcniiutul teiltiotu, in Spait^ 84; in Athma; 
399-301 

pfhm (prf 4 in>* 25, i4 27, jy, jfi, 43, 43, 48, 
3 A f^S9r -loA 407 
Prxapiis (pri-d'^fts), *78, 199 
Pricne (pri-c'™), 141, ijt, 517^ 4 if 

priests, ti, 13-141 198^ W 

pmidi^?, ij 

Prwr i?nafy/2ff (Arltcode)* j!< 5 * 
pfo^oniefkwj'jp 2316 

E^oodimemi (pto^-kon-nl^-EuaK [36 
PhJcrusTC? (pro-fcriitf'--t 4 i 5 .)^ 4o 
Pmdkns (pro'^di-k^J of Ceos htEmmin 
{3th ccamry ajCi)* |;8, 361, 3(^3, 3O7. 401, 
fo6 

Ptoctus (prA^’^'dis)* 27-18 
pnifcs^cauidisin. in SjKirtS, h-*3t 4^« 5*7 
'^Prc^punuic*' (Hlpp^raict)^ 343 
prcmischiis CprD^-iTid-lms)» Md^redooian gen- 
cjol (4tli century i^) 1551 
Ptwiicthcui (ptA-iTve'^ili),4i, loo^ lai, 194, 
3 ? 7 . 3 ® 4 -?ffy 

pTf^meilmti B^md (Aeschylus], 37A 3 %- 
3S6, I 9 & 

Promtftfceai riw Fire Brm^er (AEkdiy]ax)i 
384 

Unh&^inJ (AcschylusJ, 3B4 
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l^tTmcthnu UnhcmtJ (Sh^Ucy). 5^ 
pro[KiTy« cciinfmjfLif\\ in Hofnrtii;^ socdccii'p 
46; ui Athwi 1111' in Cgypt iftS 
PtopKrric 

PrrjpflrrtK ti 8 , ijj; iS7* -7^431 
Prqpylacji ipmp*^ 4 *liS^-i), |15. 3^^ 13 * 

pjtHC, 139-14^1 <^11-^15 
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^>anactis, Thracian rcvoliiijniiirj' ffl, 71 
150 

Spartan code, yil, Si-Sj, fi/ 

SpffJT (Polydcims)^ J13 

Spencer, Herbert, English philoMiphcr (tiTio- 
1904), ilff. r+J. 147.1^7. P9. ^57. ^ 
Spengirr, O^'ald^ Genoan philosopher, 10 
Spen^m faper'-kf-Oa) Rfver, 106, <77 
Sjxitbiits Spartan (|tfl ecntnrv' 

ivci. 33^ 

Speuslf^w (spO-sip'^fis), phllosopheE (4jdi 
cttm^ fcjc.), 4l$ii, toi, iff 
SphactcriA ^441 

Spb^f ifnJ ibe CyibtiUrt Thi^ fAltlinrtcd«). 
619, 6jo 


Epliau, ltd, m-m 

in Crete, fi; In HomcftClodcty, 46: 
in Awns, 173; Iff dro ictsilcs 
Sf»iiiozd^ fijinirh, Dutcii Jewish pfULsopiirr 
<j 631 -i 677X (4;". td^pjid* 

Splnritirus {^m-tfia^-rus) oF Oirintti, orcbi- 
rcrt {6th century *^), :i6 
Spomdes {|^r'-a-dfe;> Mands, 33, 133, ij6 
ipring fndvilt, 13, ih;-i8a, 199-uM} 
btaciium (Aihci:^>* 491 

mdiuni^ m Crittc, u- in EpiEkums, 96; in 
Ddphip 105; in Smyrna, ijo; in OlvTupia, 

Stageirus (iTa-jr^iius), tjS, 534, jaj 

Staitmdkn^ Grech archeologist; 37 

Sr4rrrrm.m (l%to>. ji j* 

Statira {sti-tT-ra)^ atart mid wife of Dadus 
tU (<l, J31 ftx-).547 

aQCU 3 r^% sciiIprurE 
srelflc, 31S-119 

Srcnscn, Nlcolam; Dankh aiutontisi (1638^ 
1666), 5 39 t 

Stcsichcitiu (Mi-snL''-6-rihij ^ poet 63/1^55 
76*, to|*| iijj 330, 30J«404t 6 jo 
S iesdiiLtf (st^-iTl'-ns) rf Com Cjtn cctituxii^ 

Sthendm t«cn'-6-Ju¥>, 39 
^pti (st£t'-5]a)i pbiiucd^hcr (^£0-500 AfvK 
503-504, pa9^ lift 

S^mer, Aka, German indirhftntilit: (likaS- 
1856), 391 

Stoa Foecile Csto^-a poi^-fc]-!£)^3i6, 6ji 
Sc^aclrt, JoamM, compiler of aneicnl vtk- 
bga {ajj, 500)^ 151 

Sroidfiu, t39^ 147, 29?, 3^, 369, 4161 j<i4, 509^ 
dfo, 644. 650-658 

acEonrwxutlt. in Gtck, 16^ 16-19; in Troy* 14-15 
Smbo (sri'-ba>, gc^ographer (dj? 

H^h 5 ^ 71 * »(>i 91* * 39 . IiJ 5 » 

4®i. 41** 57^ <5f9 

Strmii^t>rd Apitlhf 312 
jnrdfc^o^ iifi 249. 264 

jfrattfgcM 364 

Strain fstru'-to) of T..an]psacLis, PcripaictLc 
philn^hcr <11, 288 %cL)^6tj 
StnuHiice {5lci^^-I-scJl, wi/c of Sclflitctti I 
(4tl>-3rd ccntuT>" auc.)* 572+ 619 
Sctatoniec <ct^h 576 

stfreR, fn Cret^ it; 'm Smyrna, tjo,, Sit; m 
Alrioiidm, 591 

SoTp^ds {Hjlip-fi^-i^ 4 c 3 t>, 434 ' 4 i 5 

strikes, 196^97 

Sryit t 

S4bliine Pane, 36 

Si«* $76, 589 
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Sai«l3S. lexicographer iet.JKB.9j0}, r5j. 17S*, 

HIxJTT.WJH,. „ 

SulK Lucius Cftmdiua, Ronimi dLctatoc Ci^S- 

78 BjC.), 6 ai 

Samc^ (sJ^-indp aojt J71 

vundtJiU 6^ xj8 

Sunp (swing) pyiia«)'. 3» 

Stumim, iigw j6fl 

aim wuislijp, 13 

13^14, 195-197.+67, ■V7®*I^5<S 
Suppikmt Tj^f (Aeschylus)* j&t' 

hjS, ypj 

Susa I 34^ 4JO, J45+ J47 

Si^nnn^CuffiikpCKt (H jSftiwJ, iji 

■w^vaibt, 14 

Swb}iburnCf AJgcnuin Charles, Hugliih poet 
(]a37't9g^)* laj*, 154* 

Svl>*ri5 (stb'-a-ra)* i6o-i6i, i^», 169, ijt, Mj. 

Sybantca (sih'-i-NtaJii 86.159-101 
Sycampna (si-kirnr4-iii>, 5^ 

SVCopiuUkCy, 260 p 
S v-'ctie (a-6^-iic)i 636 

of i^ysidan 

Ml iceniury h? 

M Sulla. LiMtuBCorndial 
^^Ingisn, 517*641 

s^Tobolkm. io religion^ J}-i^ i 9 S* *SW”™ 
miuTtumVa 466 

SyTihieuik John Aif^iuigtoo* Engili^ mm of 
’lettert (il40-i89l>* 154 
jympomTnv 510 

Syfftp^^si^ (Pfaio)^ joi, 55^*»5* f *4 

£yi 7 l^ 4 ->rju 7 ;; <Xeno{^R>i 311 
i7iu7iHin70Jp 40 

Syncusei, Jll* 115% 169* 17^, ■Ti'lTJt 
»5, 371, 314. 317. 357* jT^r 41?^- 

45(S 4Jit 458-4191 446-448. 470-475* 4 ^h 
4(91, 507* fia, 561, f7ia 57f- 19^99. 

<5oo, 609^ 4 j 6 , 618. 6j7x 6i«p 619. 631^ 639, 
661 

Sym. 31^ 34* 68, 70^ i6n ^ 7 ^ =1^ 

a A S57i 57^ 575- IT^p 5W 5^5+ I95t 6^3+ 667 
Syikn WaBa, 376 
Sym (^-f^>i 13* 


tabk mannFfl^ 309-510 
taboos 196 

Tacitus PublkM DmicilLfi. Rimua hbnidan 

(aj^. 5 S-U 0 J. 377* 45 ? 

talent (wei^t)* 47 

Tdteyrand-Pi^urd, Cbaijcf MAtmee 4k, 
Prince dc Kncii^oii French uatcsmiLn 
(1754-1838). 34* 

TfllmoiJ, 604 


TeJifiybiu^ (lal^!fc/-| 4 a), 406^(09 
Taixiimtt (tim*-m 6 b£}|i 13 . 69.178 
Tonorgia. (taD'-a-gt»>f IU 7 * 150 , 492 ^ 506 
T'ai^ (ting) dynnsly, 110 
Tanmiis (!C*u'-ta-lus)i 39 
Tao (donJ* 258 

Taormias 378^ dti, fcf iV^/O 

Toutoniniltiin 

Tinmm 160, jff jfjo Tanas 

Taranto, GuH ofp 160 

Tm, i6&^ tdt, ijo. 300* stis 575* 639. 66is 
661,663 

Tormmns 160, 371. 663^ see Sw Tarof 
Tirgam (tit'-^iun^f 604 
Tamis (lif'-sus), 541 h 575 
Taftarm 99, 385 

Tartessus (tir-t^-jis)* 

Tanfi (ta^-d)p4lo 

Taiuwus of Rbodts, sculptor 

(tnd ccnniiy bjc.), dej 
Taoromenknm (t6i^’6-fn^'-nT-uni)p 37S, fiit 
^xadon. ta Ciett, tij m Coring, 90; bi 
Athens ttfh J2*i i6fp 439, 466; m Rhodes 
J 7 (i in Eg)-pt, 591 
tax fomnlnsp 165, 391-593 
Taygetua Xl^ 7£p Si 

TaVtOS liogli^h bkhop Euid lUlhOT 

^ I dr 3-1667), 

Terfcwc f^gen (Cnraji)^ 430 
Tegea (cf"-jd- 4 J* 88, 195, 49E, 497 *^ J 7 + 
Teimos 398 

Tclttincia (t^-a^rrSn)* 18 
TcIcFnaclut^ (rt-lcni'-a-kus>, 46,47,48.31,39- 
do, di, eco 

TcmcntH (rSm'-r-nCti), 73 
Tempe Vide of, rod 

tcuTPCTseiarCp ait»!g Akdiicrraaean coasts It 
of Attics 107 

Tcmult, 77 p 574, 581, 384 do5p do6 
temples of Aphrodite, 90-9^; of Apollo, 91^ 
io4-io5p 118, 338, 618; oT Artemis, i4ip 143^ 
i2d, 3£x, 493, dri: of Athens x 3 ^t 49^« 
in Atlicns 111; banhs 3^4; of Biaochidaef 
ail, 236^, id Ceres rdS; ui (joncord. 173; hn 
Crete, 14; Doric, ori^ of^ 64; in Hrikn- 
istic agr^ dty-^i®; of lien, 71, 88p T43,171, 
aid* J11+ 3^7; of Is^S 61S; in Pcriclran agei 
327-3:8; of EWulufx, 109, 168-169; in ScU- 
mo, 171^ m Tib and ddi ccntntks 124-116; 
of ThewtEs 40; 'woiahip, 192^195; of Zeus 
ItS^ 1Z2, i7J, ?26p 335 p 33S 617*618 
Tenedns (tof-ft-d®)* 156. 193. itS, 374 
Tcirnysais Alfred, BaitirsEi^liUt pOtt ( 

?J. 6si 

Teno* (td'-nfts). 964131 

Ten Tluiuiatid, 91, 156, 193^ aii^ 460^1, 4S9 
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Tm p I50p 317,567 

Terence (PubliiH TcricTiniH Afer), Kamaii 
cnriuc drsmatist hx-)« 60^ 607, A6E 

Tcipandcr (t^-pan'-dErh nna^iciiin and [Kwr 
(S, 7tb mmry ix-J, i*p 74-75, Ji^p 
Tcrp5ich<?rc ttiip-sik'^rS), 1B6 
tfcjrtsi :3itK, 491, did 
Terttiilian (Oyiimn Scisdnuyi Flortin Ter- 
tuliUiiu5>f fjiAef of The Church 

(ido-ijd>, 4JI* 

TcttCfiins (rCi'-kfi-ims), IS 

Teius (Cu''-D)f Queen of (Bi jjo bjc-)* 

66 i 

ccKulci, in Cwe, ie; bi Mcginu gs; ui Mi- 
limiSt *54; ui Athens, 371 
Thaii (4th cenmn^ 

300, 585 

Thales {tha^4c7S> of fihUcrtophcrinii 

$cieiius£ (df&-S4d bjil)^ ij* ^9^ 7^ ijd- 
rj 9 , 141, 145. 151, 67n 

Thaletx 4 liiuaf^u ii^nd furtsc C7ih 

diimry? Bjc,), 13, 7J 

TKolIa (thi-lr-na), i86 
ThainyTTi (thim'-I-rB), dg 
Thamtos (than'-fl-ro*), lid, 416 
Thargclb (thar-gie'-li-a^ (fsiaVAlK 
Thar^elia, couirrun^ loa 
Thar^licin (thar'giP 4 i-on>, :w 
Thism fthi'-s 4 s>, f jIt *57, ^3^ 17s 
Tfitfrfrftfmj (^ato}| ir j* 

Theageno (tW-i*-j£'Ute)» fj tant of .Vttgim 

Tlicogcncs, athlete (drh ccnttpfl* bjc-S. 2id 
ThentNa <th£^-a-iid>* wife of PyrbagonH (d<h 
century’n.c,)^ 

thenrtrs, tn CrMt* 7+ T5; h! Argos, 7?; an 
Corinth, 90; tn Ef^idaurus, 96-97; in rMphin 
*0-51 m Smyrna* 110; orignw of, of 
Dipnyttis, 377-J79; in 438 

Thebes (th^a), 50, ji, 40-41^94.98^ loi, aoj, 
1115* j<j|* HJ7, aif* i8o, 309 , 301. 5 j 2 t 
J 74 , 480, 497 , J 41 , i 4 j, jjt, ^ 

Theittii iSr 

lifcmrifp 357-=6R 

Tlannntoclci ^th^^nd^-rO-klcr)^ gencml srtd 
smcanati tii.), tog, 173, jgj- 

^9^ 337 , 140 , 14 TP If;, 

^ 74 t 53 <^ 431 ^ 447 * 

Thcfaihmnoc courwssii, 

Thcocrirta (tlif-dSr'Mn-Tus)^ p«i (ft, |ril cen¬ 

tury M,). 1J4, 171, 197, J67* 5^. doj, dog- 

di I, dtg 

Theodorm i>f Cyfcaw, pbno»apher (fth-jnJ 
Ctaniry uah <44^^ 


■x,)|6Hp«7% 14J-141, til 
llieodonis of Taras (4th centyry a%c.y . 340 
Theodosia^ 137 
Thcodota, coumattn, 366 
Tliengnjr (th^“6j^*nU) of Megan, poet <fl. 

6dt centun' BX.) p Vi^ 

7^i!et>.if^wy i bleaind) * tdi| 

Hieoplirasiiis (tbl^-A-fra^-^T^yt phitosaplicr 
{371-1JI7 tUlK 19<^I97* '1^*' tyh 5^ 
353* (Soj^ 607. 63Jt 637^38^ ^ 

Thenpomptts of Chios, historian ih* 380 
t jp, 467-468, 486, 43^8 
Theotie furtd, 199, 149, nSd, 469, 479* 

Theoris (ihS-u^-Ia), oourtE^^ jodp^oo 
Thera fthe'-raS, di,. is|, 175 
ThctanienES {iht-riatt'-i-n^V, stutesiosii (d 

449^ 4ji 

Tbtniicipylar (dt^r-riaiip'-i4c), io6v 198^ iidp 
= ^ 4 ®- 5 J 9 " JTJ 

TheiniiB, 569 

Tlacrcm Cthc'-ron), xyrim of Actagiu t^ih 
cetimn'Bjc.>^ 13*, 1724375^438 
Thcisttics (tlicf-ir'^^K 4? 

Tlacseoin 117, 317, jjd 

'rhesens ftht'-«^)t d, 13^ j&t, 40, fit, 43, 50*4 
105% i9f. 3^3. 

ijS 

Th[i:sniOp1iaru ^ ilM'-na6-fi£^'^ri-i34 199 
Thim^pb/irkwjt^ (Th^^1^l^p-fd"-rvi3r-(i-se) 
f Arntqphanc^)^ 4J7.4^6-417 
Thcjpbe ((hes'-pir^>, 4%, 98,139^495. J4J 
Thespb fthcr^-pls) , poet, prrginfttor of trage¬ 
dy Cii5|f KJL), ii;, 2314 ij3, J79, 383 
Th^ius (di£ii^-pT-^), ft 
Thcsslornra fth&^'-a-!Qrt'-t-ka>i 575 
Thessaly (th&-e4i)p 21,17* 33-17. 3*1 4ii 

43. 6x, 96. [od^ it8i i8g. 23E4 3604 477 
iierei^ no, iij, 350 
Therii ithe'-tfa). 5S 
t^LuPi, 195, :fi, 511 
Tfioricus (lJi6r'-l-kuaJ, 108 
Thothmes (th6th^-TTicst> fTt. King of Egypt 
Crtigned ijtj-ifdt 587 
Tlxrscc yth 16*69, l&l ia8. 1^9. tS7i 

t jS. i86p 189. JtiS, 234, 2jS, a|9, 143, 275, 431, 
417, 470,477. 514, 3 fK. 339. 3^^ 

Tlirwiin Sei, toA 

"fhriasiybiiltui (rhris^-Wiii'dikB), pairioc and 
tuiliuiy Je^ilcr (il-fii'igi 1^,451-451 
ThmyiMiliH, tyrant of Alilcnn fdth ccotniy' 
bjc.), 90.134,'136 

ThwylltH miUtm’ icadef (eth 

ceamuy wcJ^^ 353 
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ThnninachiB Sojdiist and 

ihctaricHn Cfl. fdi ctnmry m.}, a^j. 

l 6 r. 4 J 4 

Xhuc^'didcs # bis^iiciaii {cat 

47i-j99 W%). i&*. 

14D. iiSo *4 306, 3 J 74 364+ 27Sp 3^-3%, 

305. Srj*. 31*1. Ii^ 43 ®. 41 ** 4 ^' 4 J^' 

419 - 410 , «j. 443 - 444 > 447 . 449 * «<*■ 489. 
490, 49U dij, 414 

TTiurii <tti£ili'-ri-«), i 4 t, nS?*. 417.447 

Thjxats 

Tiiit r Eivcri, 

Titfuni 156 

Tigris (iT-grlsJ River, 3, 4 j5o^ 557* J 7*f 
Tilstt, Phcc of, If7 

Tzmachas (tzm'-a-fcas), scalpim (^tb-ixd 
cenmiy iLc^), dji 

TvmitA, Queen of Spam C5th ctnniry 
447 

TiiiuieijS frl-me'-CsJ I historic 

r7iil\ 5101 j 5 T?-dtj;>di 4 
Timirmi fWa«s>, fij* 

Hinwtliflfl, bnsniesmaii (frfv oroTttiy bj:.}. 

TmWhafes {din-6-ti^-rfiK icsiroisamcf (jid 
enrtUT)* bj:-), 
rimocriCT, IJ5, 4S7, 

Tuihwcot (t3-ttE6'-kri’^^9 lyric piKt uL 
jtb eettnm* auc.)^ 

TnrwilKm (ri-miT-lt-un)^ sat™™ and gtn- 
end {4J1-337 

TiniPfi fif Adittts fiL 5th ccfiniry 

JSJ'f 445 * 

Timoo of Plilbsp Skeptic phaoewpher (3»- 
TidiTOhaocs ttfETE-Sf-d-Pia?)* revDlirocitiMy 

<4tih cciintiv fcc;), 

TiminheiM Athaniifs general 

(dL 33+ i 47^1' 4^7 

TmurtJuro, poet and mwktijn (447-157 »^Js 

75 , 43 J, ^ 

TbtfeCiciteua, sculptor <401 ixmiify itt/i 494 
Tin-ni ftr^rlra), ji. id, 57-30, 1391 +. 

37. 3S,4t.+f.dj,73 ^ ^ . , 

Tiasapbmcs {t!JS^-i 4 ilr^-nfe).^Ftrstim 

<d. 

Twain, 37fi i8r, 1&7, *90 

Titus Flavius SaijTfsiii Veapasianua, RoifiEm 
cmpcTDT 612 

Boolf oU ^4 

Tcisroi. Ixo Nilralicirsrii, Count; Rimiiin 
novelist <tflifl- 59 i!i),idl 
wntK. di MyctitMt 33 

Totni ly? 


tools, TO Crete, 7, tij jh Troy, H 
Topirr (Arsticidt)^ pd* 

Torah, ^04 

Tofujtt 15! 

Toms (ciiyF. jd 
Tower of thc'VVitids.^St 

toySi 

Tr^Iiio/^ Jf^fflwen^ The (So|shQd®)^ 591 
Traclus (mtV-is)! 4^, :^a 
mJc, HI Crtte, 4+ tj, ii| in Mj^cetwe* 3^5*; 
In Troyt 361 in Homeric sodecy^ 47 i p^p* 
Hihitida of, in Spana, 79; in Corintfi, 
Klcgaca, 935 ID Athens, ltd, tsr, 373-57^, 
464; in MiIctusk 154-13.51 in Sybaris, ido;; in 
Africa, tyj j in ^ ind cxnntrii^ fds- 
5^3; in Rhodes, 571; 10 Srieticid Empimt 
5751 inE^p 
irade orpuiizarions; 195 
trade mutes, 4t i t* 1^0,575-57^ 
tragedy* ajt-aij, 3 ^- 19 J. 

m 

Tralles (c^S]^-c^)^ 333, (J33,639 
mnsport, tj$ 

174 

TrapcMH 135* 15^*460 

Treasury of Frism* id, 15 
treams, comsijjencbl, Jir, ids 
Tjwditre (F^lyhiMS), dij 

Trcmjte cw ircrgitr^ f Archimcdci>, S33 
Trcbwmid, w Trapma 
trisls, ado-idi 

mbes, of AtdcQi toSi in AeheiEx, 1:34; and re¬ 
ligion, 175 
iribumls, 259 
Tricra to& 

mgcnoinctrt% 635 
T^lis (tti^-A 411 s>. KS; i5d 
TrijwrjJcjims 319 

Troad 55* ^5* 36, js?^ -W? 

Troondu (Hez[*-4nfit>, 357 
Troeecfi 540, 553* 567 

Tropiodytev (n*^-l^(fia>, 550 
Tnailus 5^ 

Trcijtf Ti&f (Kut^ides)* 310,401*, 

4ckS-409,41R 419 
Trot (tr6s),35J 

Troy (mi)* 5, at* ^^^7* IM®* 37 * 4 ^- 

44, 4A 5t* yip 55-J9. do, < 5 i^ ISB, 77, 101, ri 7 , 
tiS, 151. 165, 171, 1B1, 307p 339, 343, 313* 
404. 4^ ?514 

TsciiDtaS, C T^ Qfcet airhcologtK, 17 
Turin, 591 
Tojktsran, 534* 575 
Turicev* 35^ idp 15a* 

TyiJie <d- 4 c«>, iSdp 5^6 
Tyfihr CEii£ych]da>tdiE 
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TytbM 4 7. to- 4T 

<dn-da'-rt-«») I 39^ jf* 
Tyrm 7 s}cidir$ CAiitEn<ir) ^ 

Tyrurntricides (Ncsioresanii Crithii)^3i4 

tymvay^ w di^turshpp 

rymiiL, tlcdvadwl Df lerm In C5mJt scusct 

Ill* 

T)-™ ftT-rfis), 1J7 

Tyne (iSr). 4* flS, 544, S7u S 7 f 

Tvrrhii l«* 

'Tymeos dcgiat poet Ttii 

cemmy »*3 

V 

Muscwni (Flara>cc>, €14^ 

Unktrsai H'm&ty <Ephoros3, 4^ 
tdSTEintks^ jtiji 
Upmiihadif ifo* 

Urank fS6 

Uranus (n'-ti-tiKsKw, 177, iSi 
Uriel, 6/^ 

Utics W-ti-ii), tf7* 57S 
utopkiuRn, 509> 51^5^1, 

V 

Va^ha^. 

\k]ahio (viP 4 -dh 3^ 

V^ma.jr^Odessua 

V4rr®H Minzm Tcfttirws, Romm idi*okr 
bjcJ^ 

vases, ctrarnks 
VadliH 6 

VadoLii, 14X, |t3i 47% 405*f 4 ^* 
dsjt* ^23* 6 i 4*, fiiy 
Vedism, 177 

Vcichsnos (viJ'-ka-nfl*)! %t, iJt *4» ^0 

ijcm 

VeSifl n57 

Venice, 571 

Ktrau CM^pyirr <5^4 

k'eiTUf iff' ^±4 

Jf MUOn, Jfc ^pAroJiif iif AfelQt 
Vtnm of Arlcjt 499 
Hff C^ud, 4^ 

Vesa (v£s'-^), ]85 
Vciuvius, iMl, ^10 
V^etEvrkii novels 171 
\nai>ry< ji6^ 331 
Victerry (Calltfiaw), 33 i 

VUtCTj of Samothract, 614 
Vreima, fS* 630 
VHb Mi^ld (R^HTie), 497 
y inra Leonardo da, ff f Leonardo dm Vifict 
VlcdlOWi 4 ^mt3Ti pMilolOiffCT ft8ll- 

1901)1 id*i?* 


VligQ (Publioe ViigDiiis Maro)^ Rerrmnpoa 

(7(^(9 (LC->, jfl, lOE. 6q^ dt 1,6ii 
viii^nire, !♦ i jo, 169 

VitnjvicB Pdim, Marrot, Rtnnan aichhcct 
and et^rcf (t« tenuiry bjl)^ 3171 
630 

i^risecnon, pi-^oyi djS 

Frni^oii pMajie Aionrt dt, Freoch 
philtysxipher (rAW'ijjS)* 37^r 401. 43^^ 

$12* ^ 57 , ddfl 

I'ocup by bx, 1 id, s.54. 157, 163, 264 
Vulcan, l$J^. j-ff Hei^MTos 
VulgatOp Rofiim Cithallc, do^" 

W 

Wacc, Alan Jobo Baj'ard^ Englbh ardieolc^ 
gist, 

wages, 28 o-: 9 i* 563 

WaldKdn, C, I^gl bh arc!wologia, 37 

hi Tiiyrts and Mycoiae* hi 

Troy* 34; in Athena, 24^ *50 
WaJpole, Hpifa«, 4tii Earl of tMcnriL Eng¬ 
lish atidw (*717-1797)* 41 d 
”Wandrriir^« Night-Scing^ (l 3 oethe>, 7dt 
u'ar^ in Homeric iocieiy. J4-f5i ni Spim* 74 i 
77, 9 i; In Atlicpa* 161,195-3^ 4^ 

IF^ipi (Arkt<s|ilianei>i 411 
m^dttr dock, 356 
WktemHinp Leroy', irdice^m, 372* 
w'iter lonizaf rrr tiadc ranted 
water supply, 144, 57^ 

Wancau, AnraifK* Frcirdi peiiirar fidSi- 
1711)* 159 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Will Ehtrant mas hem m tSSj at North AdtmrSt Mass. 
Herecehed bis education in theCatholic parochial sebooli 
of North Adorns^ Mass., and Kearney, N, /.; at St, Petefs 
(Jesuit}Coliege,/srsey City; and at Columbia Urttversity, 
New yor/t. For a summer he served as cub reporter on 
tbeNem Yorii Journal, in ipoj; hut finding the mork too 
exciting for his temperament he contented hhnself mith 
teaching Lathi, French, English and other subjects at 
Seion Hall College, South Orange, N. }. (ipoy-ti). 
He entered the semhury there in tpop, but mithdretit in 
Jytt, for reasons mhich he has described m his hook, 
TRAKsmoN'* He passed from a sertthutry lo the radied 
circles m Nexs: York, arid became the teacher Of the Ferrer 
School (tifi i-ts),anexperiment in libertarian education. 
In Tpta he toured Europe at the expense of Alden Free¬ 
man, vibo had befriended hhti and had undertaken to 
broaden his borders. In he gave himself over to 
graduate studies at Columbia University, specialtxing in 
biology under Morgan and Calkbis, and in philosophy 
ttnder Woodbridge and Dewey. He received the PhD. 
degree there in ipi J, and tattgbt philosophy at CoIumHa 
Urnversity for me year, in 1^14 he began, m a Fresby- 
terism church at Fourteenth Street and Second Avenue, 
New York, those leettires on the history of philosophy 
and literature ishtch prepared bhtt for thr jtdbt of t^i’ 
tosoPHY and THE STORV OF CIVIL12AT10NJ foT his oudlences 
there were mostly workingmen and won/eu, who de¬ 
manded complete clarity, and some contemporary sig- 


viftcance to all bistoricai wmcrial comidared worthy of 
stiidy. In tyst orgmi^d the tabor Tempk Schoolj 
which became one of the most soccessful of recent erperi- 
ments hi aduh edueatiom He retired hi ip2y to deoote 
bhmelf to the sraav of aviLiZAnojf. He toured Europe 
agam m tprj; went eroimd the world for a study of 
^Syp^t *be Near East, India, China, and Japan m tyjo^ 
and circled the globe again in to omi Japan, Man- 
churia, Sibeiia, and Russia. These travels went towards 
making our ortentai. SEnrrACE, the first volttme of the 
STORY OF CIVILIZATION', tJ&c magistetM viorh H was. Be¬ 
fore embarking on the writing of the second vohmte, 
THE mx OF GREECE, Z>r. Duront spent a long summer m 
Greece, visithtg the famous sites and;exmntnmg the re- 
mahts of HeiJenic dvilisation. 
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